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For  ABDUCTION  OF  WOSiEN,  as  to  both  law  and  procedure,  tee  Stat.  Crimea. 
And  see  Sbduotioit. 

ABORTION,  ai  to  both  law  and  procedure,  tee  Stat.  Crimes. 

ADULTERATED  MILS,  telling  of,  as  t(^both  law  ^d  procedure,  tee  Stat. 
CMmes. 

ADULTERY,  fornication,  and  kindred  offences,  as  to  both  law  and  procedure, 
Stat 


CHAPTER  L 

AFFRAY.^ 

§  1.  How  defined.  —  An  affiray  is  the  fighting  together  of  two 
or  more  persons,  either  by  mutual  consent  or  otherwise,  in  some 
public  place,  to  the  terror  of  the  people.^ 

Distlngaished  from  Aasanlt  —  From  Riot  —  How  Publio.  —  ^'  An 

assault  which  happens  in  a  private  place,  ou,t  of  the  hearing  or 
seeing  of  any  except  the  persons  concerned,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  to  the  terror  of  the  people,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
an  affiray;  and  an  afi&ay  differs  also  from  a  riot  in  this,  that 
three  persons  at  least  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  riot,  whereas 
two  persons  only  may  be  guilly  of  an  afGray." "  So  there  may 
be  an  afi&ay  on  a  falling  out  too  sudden  to  amount  to  a;riot.^ 

§  2.  Further  as  to  the  Plaoe.  —  We  have  seen  ^  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  **  publio  place  "  in  statutes  against  gaming, 

^  See  Biot;  Bout.    For  the  plea^        *  Vol.  1. 1  685. 
ing,  practice,  and  eyidenoe,  tee  Grim.        *    1  Gab.  Ciini.  Law,  02.    And  see 

Prooed.  IL  1 16  et  seq.    And  for  farther  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  487,  {  1. 
Tiews  relating  to  Affray,  see  Stat  Crimei,        ^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  514,  |  8 : 

§  689, 5^,  500.    Aa  to  the  right  to  iup>  1  Buaa.  Crhnes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  201. 
press  affrajs,  see  poet,  {  068  et  seq.,  and        «  Stat  Grimes,  f  206;  YoL  L  (1128. 
Ciim.  Proced.  L  {  160, 188. 
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and  in  the  common  law  which  makes  the  public  exposure  of  the 
person  an  indictable  nuisance ;  and  evidentlj  their  signification 
is  the  same  in  the  common-law  definition  of  affiraj.  The  indict- 
ment must  charge*  the  act  to  have  been  done  at  a  public  place, 
or  in  some  locality  which  appears  to  have  been  public,  and  the 
proof  must  sustain  this  allegation.^  A  field  one  mile  from  the 
highway,  and  surrounded  by  a  forest,  has  been  held  not  to  be  a 
place  in  which  this  offence  could  be  committed,  though  three 
spectators  were  casually  present  at  the  fight;'  but  an  enclosed 
lot,  ninety  feet  from  the  street,  and  visible  from  it,  has  been 
adjudged  to  be  public  within  our  definition.^  If  the  fight  ends 
at  a  public  place,  though  commencing  at  a  private  one,  it  is  suf- 
ficient.^ • 

§  8.   The  Fightliig  —  ('Words  —  BIowb  —  Bfllnor  Breaohas  of  Peaoe)  • 

—  Mere  words  are  Qot  a  figliting  within  the  definition  of  afi&ay.* 
And  if  one  by  insulting  language  provokes  another  to  attack  him 
in  a  public  place,  but  offers  no  resistance  to  the  attack  when 
made,  he  does  not  become  guilty  of  this  offence.*  If  he  were 
himself  ready  to  fight,  while  the  other  gave  the  first  blow,  it 
would  be  otherwise.^  The  majority  of  the  Tennessee  judges 
apparently  laid  down  the  doctrine,  tiiat  no  acts  creating  terror, 
short  of  coming  to  blows,  are  sufficient.^  ^^  But,"  says  Hawkins, 
'^  granting  that  no  bare  words,  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,  carry 
in  them  so  much  terror  as  to  amount  to  an  afi&ay,  yet  it  seems 
certain  that,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  an  afi&ay  where  there 
is  no  actual  violence ;  as,  where  a  man  arms  himself  with  danger- 
ous and  unusual  weapons,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  naturally 
cause  a  terror  to  the  people,  which  is  said  to  have  been  always 
an  offence  at  common  law,  and  is  strictly  prohibited  by  many 


I  The  State  v.  Sumner,  6  Strob.  68; 
The  State  v,  Heflin,  8  Humph.  84;  Wil- 
BOQ  V,  The  State,  8  Heisk.  278;  Train 
&  Heard  Free  27;  Crim.  Proced.  IL 
{  10. 

>  Taylor  v.  The  State,  22  Ala.  1& 
See  Vol.  I.  {  249-246 ;  Simpson  o.  The 
State,  6  Terg.  866 ;  The  State  v.  Heflin, 
8  Humph.  84 ;  The  State  v.  Sumner,  6 
Strob.  68 ;  Beg.  v.  Hunt,  1  Cox  C.  C.  177. 

•  Carwile  v.  The  State,  86  Ala.  892. 

*  WiUon  V,  The  State,  tupra. 

ft  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  487, 1 2. 
See  post,  S  26. 
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«  O'NeiU  V.  The  State,  16  Ala.  66. 
And  ace  1  Buss.  Crimes,  Sd  Eng.  ed.  292. 
Tet  it  has  been  held,  that,  if  one  hy  such 
abusire  language  toward  another  as  is 
calculated  and  intended  to  bring  on  a 
flght,  induces  the  other  to  strike  him,  he 
is  guilty  of  an  affray,  though  he  may  be 
unable  to  return  the  blow.  The  State 
V.  Perty,  6  Jones,  N.  C.  9. 

7  The  State  v.  Sumner,  6  Strob.  68. 

•  Simpson  v.  The  Sute,  6  Yerg.  866. 
See  The  State  v.  Allen,  4  £[awks,  866; 
Gash  v»  The  State,  2  Tenn.  198. 


CHAP.  I.]  AFFRAY.  §  b 

statutes.*'^  The  case  thus  put  by  Hawkins  seems  not  to  be 
one  of  affiraj,  which  requires  two  persons,  but  a  mere  indictable 
breach  of  the  peace  in  the  nature  of  a  public  nuisance,  which 
may  even  be  committed  by  a  single  individual.^  Still  it  con- 
ducts us  to  the  better  doctrine ;  namely,  that  actual  blows  are 
not  necessary,  provided  the  combatants,  arming  themselves,  pro- 
ceed so  fiEir  as  reasonably  to  excite  terror  in  persons  who  may 
witness  them.'  Perhaps  the  true  statement  is,  that  y^^t  is  done 
must  sustain  the  same  relation  to  a  fighting  which  an  assault 
does  to  a  battery.^ 

§  4.  Tba  Teiror.  —  There  seems  to  be  required  no  actual  terror 
among  the  spectators ;  but  such  as  the  law  will  infer  from  the 
fighting  is  sufficient  in  the  absence  of  terror  in  fact.^ 

§  5.  AggnTatioiui  of  the  OflEonoe.  —  Affiray,  like  assault,^  may  be 
committed  under  circumstances  of  special  aggravation,  when, 
ceasing  to  be  known  as  af&ay,  it  will  merely  constitute  an  ele- 
ment in  a  higher  crime ;  or,  without  changing  its  name,  it  will 
in  fact  become  a  higher  offence,  or  appeal  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court  for  a  heavy  punishment,  thus,  — 

lUastratioiui  —  (Dual  —  Panoiui  —  Place,  Ao.  —  Reeone}.  —  It 

*^  may  receive,"  says  Russell,  ^^  an  aggravation  from  its  danger- 
ous tendency:  as  where  persons  cooUy  and  deliberately  engage 
in  a  duel,^  which  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  apparent  dan- 
ger of  murder,  and  is  not  only  an  open  defiance  of  the  law,  but 
carries  with  it  a  direct  contempt  of  the  justice  of  the  nation, 
putting  men  under  the  necessity  of  'righting  themselves.  And 
an  afi&ay  may  receive  an  aggravation  from  the  persons  gainst 
whom  it  is  committed :  as  where  the  officers  of  justice  are  vio- 
lentiy  disturbed  in  the  due  execution  of  their  office  by  the  rescue 
of  a  person  legally  arrested,  or  the  bare  attempt  to  make  such  a 
rescue ;  the  ministers  of  the  law  being  under  its  more  immediate 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  488,  {  4.  subjects ;  and  is  an  English  word,  and 

*  Vol.  I.  {  686-540.  so  called  because  it  ailHghteth  and  xnak- 

*  Hawkins  v.  The  State,  18  Ga.  822 ;  eth  men   afraid."     8  Inst  168.     The 
O'KeiU  V.  The  State,  16  Ala.  66 ;  The  word,  howerer,  is  said  to  be  derired 
State  p.  Lanier,  71 N.  C.  288 ;  The  State  from  the  French  ejffrayer,  to  terrify.    1 
V.  Daris,  65  N.  C.  298.    The  reader  who  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  291. 
consulta  these  cases,  howerer,  will  see         *  The  State  v.  Sumner,  6  Strob.  68L 
that  this  sort  of  offence  is  sometimes         <  Post,  {  48-64. 

called  affray.  7  it  is  erident  that  a  duel  would  not 

*  Lord  Coke  says :  "  An  affray  is  a  usually,  at  least  not  always,  be  an  affray, 
public  offence  to  the  terror  of  the  king's    And  see  post,  Dubllimo. 
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protection.  And,  farther,  an  afiaj  may  receive  an  aggravation 
from  the  place  in  which  it  is  committed.  It  is  therefore  severely 
punishable  when  committed  in  the  king's  courts,  or  even  in  the 
palace-yard  near  those  courts;  and  it  is  highly  finable  when 
made  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  king's  inferior  courts  of 
fostice.  And  upon  the  same  account,  also,  afi&ays  in  a  church 
or  church-yard  have  always  been  esteemed  very  heinous  offences, 
as  being  v^;ry  great  indignities  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  to  whose 
worship  and  service  such  places  are  immediately  dedicated."  ^ 

§  6.  AgsraTattons,  oontiniied  —  Raised  from  Bfflsdemeanor  to  Fel- 
ony. —  When,  however,  the  act,  though  an  af&ay,  amounts  also 
to  some  higher  crime,  it  wiU  usually,  in  practice,  be  indicted  as 
the  higher  crime.  If  it  constitutes  a  felony,  perhaps  the  result 
will  follow  from  principles  already  explained,^  that  it  can  be 
proceeded  against  only  as  such ;  since  an  af&ay,  at  common  law, 
IB  simply  a  misdemeanor. 

§  7.  Anaiosooe  Cfienoes.  —  We  have  seen,'  that  there  are 
unnamed  misdemeanors  indictable  at  the  common  law,  in  the 
nature  of  af&ay,  while  still  they  are  not  technically  such.  More- 
over there  are  several  distinct  common-law  offences  analogous, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  this  common-law  nuisance  of  an 
afi&ay.  It  may  be  well  to  examine,  in  this  connection,  such  tities 
as  Duelling,  Riot,  Rout,  Unlawful  Assembly,  and  the  like. 

Btatatory  Affrays.  —  So  there  are  statutes,  in  some  of  the  States, 
against  fighting  together,  by  two  or  more  individuals,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  previous  appointment,  and  the  like ;  creating  offences 
differing,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  common- 
law  af&ay.^ 

Btatatory  Distorbanoea  of  the  Peaoe.  —  And  there  are  statutes^ 
and  cily  ordinances  ^  against  disturbances  of  the  peace  by  loud 
noises  and  in  other  ways,  differing  more  or  less  in  their  terms, 
and  creating  offences  analogous  to  af&ay. 

1  1  RuBt.  Crimea,  8dEng.  ed.  291, 292.  7  Gray,  824;  Shelton  v.  The  State,  80 

>  Vol.  L  {  787, 816.  TezM,  481. 

•  Ante,  {8.  ft  Noe  v.  People,  89  lU.  90. 

«  And  tee  Commonwealth  v.  Welsh,        <  St.  Charles  v.  Mejer,  68  liliio.  88. 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

AB80K  Aim   OTHEB  BUSinNGfiU^ 

{8,9.  Introductioii. 

10.  What  is  a  Burning. 

11.  What  ii  a  Home. 

12, 13.  Ownership  or  Occupancy  of  the  Honae. 
14-16.  Keans  and  Intent  of  the  Burning. 

17.  Statutory  Bumingi. 
18-21.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Qoestlonf. 

§  8.  Definition. — Arson,  at  the  common  law,  is  the  malicions 
buming  of  another's  house.' 

§  9.  Bow  the  Chapter  dlirided.  —  The  inquiries  suggested  by 
this  definition  are,  therefore,  I.  What  is  a  Buming ;  n.  What  is 
a  House ;  III.  The  Ownership  or  Occupancy  of  the  House ; 
Vr,  The  Means  and  Intent  of  the  Buming.  After  discussing 
these  we  shall  consider,  Y.  Statutory  Burnings ;  VI.  Remaining 
and  Connected  Questions. 

I.   What  U  a  Buming. 

§  10.  Oenena  Doctrine. — For  the  particular  discussion  of  this 
question,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  on  Statutory  Crimes.^ 
The  buming  must  be,  not  merely  of  personal  property  in  the 

1  See,  for  matter  relating  to  thii  title,  8  Inst.  66.    Hawkins  says :  "Arson  is  a 

YoL  I  {  224,  818,  829,  884,  614,  650,  felony  at  common  law,  in  maliciously 

677,  640,  766,  781.     For  the  pleading,  and  Toluntarily  buming  the  house  of 

practice,     and     eiidence,    see     Grim,  another,  by  night  or  by  day.**    1  Hawk. 

Proced.  IL  §  88  et  seq.     For  various  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  ^.  187.    East :  "  Arson, 

Tiews  relating  to  the  law  and  procedure  which  was  felony  at  common  law,  and 

in  statutory  arsons,  see   Stat.   Crimes,  anciently  punished  with   death,  is  de- 

(207, 218, 277, 289, 810, 811, 868, 684-68a  scribed  to  be  the  malicious  and  Yolun- 

>  YoL  L  §  669.     The  books  do  not  tary  buming  the  house  of  another."    2 

diiTer  materially  in  their  definitions  of  East  P.  C.  1016.     The  same,  2  Buss, 

arson.    Lord  Coke  treats  of  this  offence  Grimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  648.    The  definition 

under  the  titie  "  Burning  of  Houses,"  in  the  text  is  identical  with  these  in 

and  says :  "  Buming  is  a  felony  at  the  meaning,  but  in  form  it  is  a  littie  more 

oommon  law,  committed   by  any  that  compact. 

maliciously  and  yoluntarily,  in  the  night         *  Stat  Crimes,  {  810;  YoL  L  {  224. 
or  day,  burnetii  the  house  of  another." 
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house,  but  of  something  which  is  of  the  realty.^  There  need 
not  be  a  blaze ;  some  wasting  must  take  place  of  the  fibres  of 
the  wood,  it  is  immaterial  to  how  small  an  extent.  And  if  then 
the  fire  is  extinguished,  that  makes  no  difference.^ 

n.   WJua  is  a  Ro%L%e. 

§  11.  Oaneral  Dootiine. —  Likewise  the  meaning  of  the  word 
^^  house,"  in  the  definition  of  arson,  is  discussed  in  the  work  on 
Statutory  Crimes.^  In  general  terms,  it  is  a  building,  with  its 
out-buildings,  finished  for  habitation ;  possibly  it  must  be  actually 
inhabited,  but  probably  not.  In  statutes  creating  arsons,  the 
word  *^  dweUing-ho^x&e  "  is  sometimes  employed ;  and,  in  such 
a  case,  if  the  building  is  finished  for  habitation,  yet  if  it  has 
never  been  inhabited,  it  does  not  come  within  the  statutory 
term.* 

III.  The  Ownership  or  Occupanctf  of  the  Rouse. 

• 
§  12.  One's  own  House.  —  How  the  ownership  is  to  be  alleged 

in  the  indictment  is  a  question  considered  in  another  connection.^ 
Arson  is  an  offence  against  the  security  of  the  habitation,  rather 
than  the  property.®  When,  therefore,  we  say  that  the  house 
burned  must  be  another's,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  must  be  an- 
other's to  occupy.  Consequently,  at  common  law,  a  man  cannot 
commit  arson  of  his  own  house,  even  when  it  is  insured.^  But, 
in  some  of  our  States,  there  are  statutes  in  such  terms  that  under 
them  a  man  can  commit  arson  of  his  own  house.^  Thus,  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  words  of  the  statute  are,  ^^  wilfully  and  maliciously 
bum  any  dwelling-house,"  and  this  is  held  to  include  the  burning 
of  one's  own  habitation  when  done  ^^  wilfully  and  maliciously ; " 
as,  said  Doe,  J.,  ^^  if  he  bums  it  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
home  and.  Uves  of,  his  wife  and  children ;  •  •  •  and  there  may  be 
malice  in  other  cases."  ^ 

1  Qraham  o.  The  State,  40  Ala.  650.  218,  2  East  P.  C.  1025 ;  Rex  v.  Proberto, 

*  People  V,  Haggerty,  46  Cat  854.  2  East  P.  C.  1080;  Roberts  o.  The  State, 
)  Stat.  Crimes,  §  218,  277,  280.  7  Coldw.  850.    And  see  Bloss  v.  Tobey,  2 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Bamej,  10  Cush.  Pick.  820,  825. 

478;  Stat.  Crimes,  §  280.  >  The  Stote  o.  Elder,  21  La.  An.  157 ; 

*  Crim.  Proced.  n.  {  86-80.  Shepherd  v.  People,  10  N.  Y.  587. 

<  Vol.  L  {  577 ;  The  State  v.  Toole,  •  The  State  o.  Hurd,  61  N.  H.  176,  re- 
SO  Conn.  842.  ferring  to  The  State  o.  Ayerj,  44  N.  H. 

?  Bex  V.  Spalding,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.    802. 
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Xnsnred.  —  Especiallj  there  are  statutes  making  it  arson  for  one 
to  bum  his  house  or  other  building  with  the  intent  to  defraud  an 
insurance  office.^  The  intent  to  defraud  being  the  gist  of  this 
form  of  the  offence,  it  has  been  held  in  Illinois  to  be  immaterial, 
when  this  intent  exists,  whether  the  policy  on  the  building  is 
yalid  or  not.^  But  the  contrary  is  believed  to  be  the  better  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  the  insurance  must  be  yalid ; '  because  this  is 
an  attempt  to  defraud,  and  in  attempts  there  must  be  a  real  or 
apparent  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  wrong  undertaken,^ — 
as,  a  boy  under  fourteen  cannot  in  law  attempt  to  commit  a  rape,^ 
and  forgery  cannot  be  committed  of  an  instrument  which  if  gen- 
uine would  be  of  no  legal  validity.^ 

§  13.  Tenant  —  Mortgagor  in  Poosaaaion.  —  Whether  a  mere  ten- 
ant at  sufferance  can,  at  common  law,  be  guilty  of  arson  by 
burning  the  premises,  is,  perhaps,  a  point  not  expressly  adjudi- 
cated, though  it  seems  he  cannot.^  A  man  cannot  commit  it  of 
a  house  in  which  he  has  a  lawful  claim  to  abide :  as  a  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  or  from  month  to  month,^  be  his  term  however 
short;  or  under  an  agreement  for  a  lease ;  ^  or  as  mortgagor  in 
possession,  though  the  mortgage  divested  him  of  the  legal  title ;  ^^ 
or  otherwise. 

'Wifa  —  Bnaband.  —  Neither  does  a  wife  become  guilty  of  this 


^  People  V.  Schwartz,  82  Cal.  160;  &  P.  176;  Rex  v.  Spalding,  1  Leach,  4th 

People  V.  Haghes,  20  Cal.  267.    In  New  ed.  218,  2  East  P.  C.  1026;  People  v. 

York,  hy  force  of  the  statute,  soch  an  Van  Blarcum,  2  Johns.  105,  where  the 

act  may  be  •  arson  of  the  first  degree,  court  said  of  the  question  of  ownership : 

Shepherd  v.  People,  19  N.  Y.  587,  542,  "It  is  enough  that  it  was  his  [the  occu- 

OTerruling  People  n.  Henderson,  1  Par^  pant's]  actual  dwelling  at  the  time ; " 

ker,  560,  and  a  dictum  in  People  v,  Qates,  and  declined  to  inquire  into  the  terms  on 

15  Wend.  150.  which  he  held  it.    But  see  Ritchey  v, 

s  McDonald  o.  People^  47  HI.  588.  See  The  SUte,  7  Blackf .  168 ;  2  Bast  P.  C. 

People  V,  Hughes,  supra.  1022. 

•  If  this  proposition  has  not  been  dl-  *  Rez  v,  Pedley,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  242, 
rectly  adjudged,  it  appears  to  hare  been  Cald.  218,  2  East  P.  6. 1026 ;  McNeal  v. 
assumed  in  rarious  cases.  Evans  v.  The  Woods,  8  Blackf.  485 ;  Holmes's  Case, 
State,  24  Ohio  State,  458  ;Jhonsv.  People,  Cro.  Car.  876,  W.  Jones,  851;  1  Hawk. 
25  Ifich.  400 ;  The  State  v,  Watson,  68  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  188,  {  7, 10.  It  seems, 
Kaine,  128 ;  Rez  v.  Ellicombe,  5  Car.  &  however,  that  he  may  be  an  accessory 
P.  522, 1  Moody  &  B.  260 ;  Rez  o.  Doran,  before  the  fact  to  the  crime  of  another 
1  Esp.  127 ;  Reg.  v.  Kitson,  Dears.  187,  who  bums  the  house.  Allen  v.  The  State, 
30  Eng.  L.  4(i  Eq.  500.  10  Ohio  State,  287,  802. 

«  Vol.  L  §  788.  •  Rez  o.  Breeme,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  220, 

•  Vol.  L  §  746.  2  East  P.  C  1026. 

•  Vol.  L  f  748;  post,  f  588.  i«  Rez  v.  Spalding,  1  Leach,  4th  ed 
7  See  Sullivan  v.  The  State,  6  Stew.  218,  2  East  P.  C.  1025. 
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offence  by  burning  her  husband's  house.^  So  ^Iso,  if,  under  the 
late  statutes  which  prevail  in  most  of  our  States,  a  wife  owns  the 
house  in  which  she  and  her  husband  reside,  he  cannot  commit 
aison  by  burning  it,  though  the  statute  of  arson  has  the  words 
«« dwelling-house  of  another.^^^ 

Senrant.  —  A  servant,  however,  who  merely  dwells  within  the 
building  while  the  legal  possession  remains  in  the  master,  sustains 
to  it  a  different  relation,  and  he  commits  the  offence  when  he 
maliciously  bums  it.' 

Landlord.  —  There  is  little  doubt,  though  the  point  appears  not 
to  have  been  directly  decided,  that,  if  a  person  maliciously  sets 
fire  to  a  house  of  which  he  is  the  general  owner,  but  which  is 
lawfully  in  the  possession  of  another,  as  tenant  or  otherwise,  it  is 
arson^ 

"V^idow  dowable.  —  A  widow,  entitled  to  dower,  cannot  claim  to 
occupy  any  part  of  the  premises,  until  the  dower  is  assigned  to 
her ;  ^  therefore  she  has  not  such  an  interest  therein  as  frees  her 
from  the  guilt  of  this  offence,  if  she  maliciously  bums  the  house.* 

IV.  The  Means  and  Intent  of  the  Burning. 
§  14.   Not  Bpeoifio  Intent —  (Aooldeatal  Bnmliic  —  Degree  of  BCa- 

leroienoe). — Arson  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  offences, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  volume,^  which  require  a  specific 
intent  to  do  the  particular  thing,  in  distinction  from  general  mal- 
ice.^ Therefore  if  one,  not  meaning  to  bum  a  house,  accidentally 
bums  it  while  endeavoring  to  do  some  other  wrong,  he  is  guilty  of 
arson,  provided  the  wrong  he  intends  is  of  sufficient  magnitude.^ 
But  because  arson  is  a  felony  at  the  common  law,  and  because 
there  is  at  the  common  law  no  low  degree  of  it  (such  as  man- 
slaughter is  in  felonious  homicide),  the  courts  have  required  a 

1  Rex  V,  March,  1  Moody,  182,  decided  v.  Erskine,  8  Grat.  624,  decided  under  a 

on  Stat.  7  &  8  Qeo.  4,  c.  80,  §  2.  atatnte,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  an  ad* 

s  Stijder  v.  People,  26  Mich.  106.  And  judication  of  the  exact  point  in  the  text 
see  2  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  1 162.  '  Bolster  o.  Cushman,  84  Maine,  428 ; 

s  Bex  V.  Gk>wen,  2  East  P.  C.  1027, 1  1  Bishop  Biar.  Women,  {  849-362. 
Leach,  4th  ed.  246,  note.  *  Rex  v,  Harris,  supra. 

«  Rex  9.  Harris,  2  East  P.  C.  1028,         ^  Vol.  L  {  820,  886, 842, 411. 
1024,  Foster,  118, 116;  1  Gab.  Grim  Law,         •  Thomas  v.  The  State,  41  Texas,  27 ; 

76;  4  Bl.  Com.  221;  Sulliran  v.  The  Beg.  v.  Regan,  4  Cox  C.  C.  886. 
State,  6  Stew.  &  P.  176;  Sweetapple  v.         •  Vol.  L  {  827,  880,  884. 
Jesse,  6  B.  &  Ad.  27.    Commonwealth 
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greater  eyfl  in  the  intent,  to  constitute  it  where  the  act  is  not 
specifically  meant,  than  is  neceasaiy  to  constitute  most  other 
crimes  of  this  dass.^ 

§  16.    BaxBiiig  tfaronsjh  HesUeeaoet  wbJle  oommlttiiig  a  Civil  Ttes- 

psM.  — Thus,  although  mere  carelessness  is  criminal,'  Lord  Coke 
has  said,  what  is  no  doubt  correct  as  a  general  proposition,  that  a 
burning  ^^  done  by  nuschance  or  negUgence  "  is  not  arson.^  And 
the  same  is  true  where  the  burning  results  accidentally  from  the 
intentional  commission  of  a  mere  civil  trespass.^  But  if,  to  de- 
firaudan  insurance  office,  where  the  common  law  on  the  subject 
prevails,  a  man  sets  fire  to  his  own  house,  whereby  his  neighbor's 
is  burned,  he  is  guilly  of  arson  in  burning  the  neighbor's ;  ^  so 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  the  intent  should  be  to  commit 
a  felony. 

Ibtesit  to  oommit  Felony  •—  Btoning  Boiuw  not  maant.  —  A  fortiori^ 
if  one,  intending  to  bum  the  house  of  a  particular  person,  acci- 
dentally bums  another's,  he  commits  the  offence ;  ^  as  doubtless 
he  does  in  all  cases  where  ^  intent  is  to  do  an  act  which  is  a 
felony.^ 

Bnxniiig  JaU  to  aaoapa.' — If  a  prisoner  bums  a  hole  in  his  cell, 
or  otherwise  bums  the  building  in  which  he  is  confined,  not  from 
a  desire  to  consume  the  building,  but  to  effect  his  escape,  his 
offence  must  be,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrines,  arson.  And 
so  it  has  been  held.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrary  has  also 
been  held ;  ^  and,  unhappily,  on  this  side  are  the  majority  of  the 
cases.  One  learned  judge,  after  yielding  to  the  authorities  which 
sustain  this  erroneous  view,  added :  ^^  If,  however,  a  prisoner,  or 
a  number  of  prisoners  in  concert,  should  set  fire  to  a  jail  without 


1  YoL  I.  f  884.    In  New  JTork,  a  stat-  «  2  Bast  P.  C.  1019;  Vol.  I.  §  884. 

ate  regulates  the  offence;  and,  under  it»  *  Rex  v.  Proberts,  8  Bast  P.  C.  1080, 

there  are  different  degrees.     People  v.  1081 ;  Rex  v.  Isaac,  2  Bast  P.  C.  1081. 

Henderson,  1  Parker,  600 ;  Shepherd  v.  <  8  Inst.  67. 

People,  19  N.  T.  687.    It  is  so  likewise  7  Vol.  I.  {  884;  2  East  P.  C.  1019. 

in  some  of  the  other  States.  *  A  Jail  is  an  "  inhabited  dwelling- 

*  Vol.  I.  §  216, 217,  818, 821.  house,"  within    the    statutes  of  arson. 

*  8  Inst  67.    And  see  2  Bast  P.  C.  Stat.  Crimes,  f  207. 

1019.    "  By  statute  6  Anne,  c.  81,  f  8,"  •  Luke  v.  The  State,  49  Ala.  80. 

sajs  Mr.  East,  ib., "  anj  servant  negli-  ^  People  v,  Cotteral,  18  Johns.  115. 

gentlj  settmg  fire  to  a  house  or  out-  The  SUte  r.  Mitchell,  5  Ire.  860,  decided, 

house,  shaU,  on  conyiction  before  two  howerer,  under  a  statute,  which  possibly 

Justices  of  the  peace,  forfeit  lOOf.  or  be  influenced  the  result ;  Delany  v.  The 

sent  to  the  house  of  correction  eighteen  Bute,  41  Texas,  601.    See  Jenkins  v.  Tha 

months."  8tate»  68  Ga.  88. 
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such  definite  purpose,  but  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  jail 
sufficiently  to  produce  the  alarm  of  fire,  and  in  the  consequent 
confusion  make  an  escape,  being  at  the  same  time  indifferent  as 
to  whether  the  jail  was  consumed  or  not,  that  would  be  arson."  ^ 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  admission  should  not  carry  with  it 
the  entire  better  doctrine. 

Two  Intents.  —  And  hence  we  see,  that,  in  arson,  as  in  other 
crimes,^  if  the  accused  had  the  law's  evil  intent,  his  guilt  remains, 
though  he  had  also  some  other  intent.  Thus,  if  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  a  prisoner  in  setting  a  fire  is  to  obtain  a  reward  for  giving 
the  earliest  information  of  the  fire  at  an  engine  station,  he  thereby 
commits  arson.  And  "  the  jury,"  said  Erie,  J.,  "  will  be  perfectiy 
justified  in  finding  that  his  intent  was  to  injure  the  person  whose 
property  the  premises  were,  and  who  would  necessarily  be  injured 
by  such  an  act,  although  he  might  have  an  ulterior  object  of  ob- 
taining the  reward."  ^ 

§  16.    Kindling  Firas  Inoautlonaly  —  Burning  own  Bouse  to  bnm 

Neighbor's.  —  There  is  another  class  of  cases,  governed  partiy  by 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  last  two  sections  ;  and  partiy  by 
the  doctrine,  that,  as  a  question  of  proofs  a  man  is  presumed  to 
intend  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  his  own  volun- 
tary act.^  If,  therefore,  one  kindles  a  fire  in  a  stack,  situated  so 
that  it  is  likely  to  communicate,  and  communicates  in  fact,  to  an 
adjoining  building,  he  is  chargeable  with  burning  the  building.^ 
And  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  if  he  appUes  the  torch  to  his  own 
house,  intending  to  bum  his  neighbor's  also,  and  the  neighbor's  is 
burned,  he  commits  this  offence.® 

y.  Statutory  Burnings, 

§  17.  Oenena  View.  —  In  the  work  on  Statutory  Crimes,  the 
topic  of  the  present  sub-titie  is  somewhat  discussed.^  There  are, 
in  the  several  States,  statutes  against  the  burning  of  shops,  dwell- 

1  Boberts,  C.  J.,  in  Delanj  v.  The  State  v.  Langlin,  8  Jones,  N.  C.  854 ; 

State,  supra,  at  p.  604.  Orerstreet  v.  The  State,  46  Ala.  80. 
«  Vol.  I.  §  887-841.  «  Holmes's  Case,  Cro.  Car.  876,  W. 

•  Beg.  o.  Regan,  4  Cox  C.  C.  886.  Jones,  861 ;  Sex  v.  Pedley,  Cald.  218, 
«  Vol.  I.  §  784,  786.  2  East  P.  C.  1026;  Bex  v.  Schofield, 

•  Bex   V.  Cooper,  6  Car.  ft  P.  686.  Cald.  807. 

And  see  Beg.  v.  Price,  0  Car.  ft  P.  729;  ^  Stat  Crimes,  {  686  et  seq.,  and  at 
Beg.  V.  Fletcher,  2  Car.  ft  K.  216;  The    other  places. 
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ing-houses,^  and  the  like ;  but  the  common-law  roles  concerning 
arson  are  ordinarily  sufficient  guides  in  their  interpretation.' 
Thus,  where  an  act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  provided  a 
punishment  for  *'  every  person  who  shaU  wilfully  bum,  being  the 
property  of  another^  any  ship  or  other  vessel,  any  office,  store, 
shop,"  &c.,  the  court  decided,  following  the  common-law  rule 
concerning  arson,  that  a  mere  special  property  in  the  person 
alleged  to  be  the  owner  is  enough." 


1  8ut.  Crimes,  f  289  et  seq. 

s  Stat  Crimes,  §  130-141,  242,  268. 

■  The  State  v.  Lyon,  12  Conn.  487. 
Let  OS  look  at  a  few  points  adjudged  un- 
der statutes :  — 

Inliabited  BweUins. — In  Gteorgia,  a 
house  from  which  the  occupants  are 
temporarily  absent,  while  their  effects 
remain,  has  been  deemed  to  be  an  occu- 
pied dwelling-house,  within  a  statute 
against  arson.  Johnson  v.  The  State,  48 
Ga.  116b  But  in  New  York,  where  a  sUt- 
ute  proTlded  that  one  conricted  of  "  wil- 
fully burning  any  inhabited  dwelling" 
shall  suffer  death ;  the  court,  in  constru- 
ing it,  observed :  "  By  the  addition  of  the 
word  'inhabited,'  the  legislature  evi- 
dently intended  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  act  of  burning  a  dwelling- 
house  when  persons  were  actually  in  It 
at  the  time,  and  burning  an  uninhabited 
dwelling-house;  the  one  offence  being 
punishable  by  death,  and  the  other  by 
imprisonment."  It  was  held,  however, 
that  the  burning  need  only  be  the  oom- 
num-law  burning,  it  not  being  necessary 
that  the  entire  building  should  be  con- 
sumed. People  V.  Butler,  16  Johns.  203, 
201  In  a  later  New  York  case,  where 
the  offence  alleged  was  arson  of  tiie  first 
degree,  which,  by  the  statute,  "  consists 
in  wilfully  setting  fire  to,  or  burning,  in 
the  night-time,  a  dwelling-house  in  which 
there  shall  be  at  the  time  some  human 
being;  and  every  house,  prison,  jail,  or 
other  edifice,  which  shall  have  been 
usually  occupied  by  persons  lodging 
therein  at  night,  shall  be  deemed  a  dweU- 
ing-house  of  any  person  so  lodging  there- 
in;"  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the 
court,  one  Judge  dissenting,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  common-law  rule,  a  man  may 
commit  this  oflfence  of  statutory  arson 
in  the  first  degree  by  homing  his  own 


house.  Shepherd  v.  People,  10  N.  Y.  587, 
640;  overruling  a  dictum  in  People  v. 
Gates,  16  Wend.  160,  and  the  decision  in 
People  V,  Henderson,  1  Parker,  660. 

In  one's  own  Oooupation.  —  We  have 
seen  (ante,  §  12),  that  under  various  stat- 
utes one  may  commit  arson  of  his  own 
house.  So  in  Ohio,  a  tenant  may  commit 
arson  of  the  premises  he  occupies,  by  force 
of  a  statute  which  has  superseded  the 
common  law.  The  statute  is :  "  If  any 
person  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  bum, 
&c.,  any  dwelling-house,  &c.,  &c.,  every 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  arson."  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  there  are  no  common-law  offences 
in  Ohio.  Vol.  I.  {  86.  Said  Sutliff,  J. : 
"Our  statute  against  the  burning  of 
buildings  is  not  confined  to  the  common- 
law  offence  of  arson,  or  felonious  burn- 
ing. It  seems  to  comprehend  that  kind 
of  burning,  which,  at  common  law,  con- 
stituted merely  a  high  misdemeanor,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  arson,  or  felonies, 
at  common  law."  Allen  v.  The  State,  10 
Ohio  State,  287,  802. 

Time  of  the  Burning.  —  At  common 
law,  the  burning  is  equally  arson  whether 
done  in  the  night  or  day.  Herein  this 
offence  differs  from  burglary.  But,  in 
some' of  the  States,  there  are  statutes 
which  make  a  burning  in  the  night  a 
heavier  crime  than  in  the  day.  Brooks 
v.The  State,  61  Oa.612;  Commonwealth 
V.  Horrigan,  2  AUen,  160 ;  Commonwealth 
V.  Flynn,  8  Cush.  626. 

Other  Provisions.— As  to  other  stat 
utes,  see  The  State  v,  Mitchell,  6  Ire 
860;  People  v.  Van  Blarcnm,  2  Johns 
106;  People  v,  Cotteral,  18  Johns.  116 
Commonwealth  v,  Posey,  4  Call,  100 
Commonwealth  v.  Curran,  7  Grat  610 
Commonwealth  o.  Brskine,  8  Grat.  624 ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Van  Shaack,  16  Mass. 
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VI.  Bemaining  and  Oowneeted  Quetttom. 

§  18.  Degree  of  CMme  and  Pnntehment.  —  Arson  ift  a  common- 
law  felony ;  ^  puniflhable,  therefore,  originally  with  death.  But 
it  18  now  dealt  with  more  mildly  in  most  of  the  States,  as  the 
reader  will  see  on  referring  to  the  statutes.^  The  other  burnings 
mentioned  are  of  such  degree  of  ciime,  and  subject  to  such  pun- 
ishment, as  the  particular  legislatLYe  act,  or  the  general  statutory 
law  of  the  State  prescribes.' 

§  19.  Degrees.  —  The  statutes  of  New  York  diyide  ajson  into 
four  degrees ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them  here.  This 
is  a  provision  of  a  kind,  which,  in  most  of  the  States,  is  constantly 
shifting.^ 

§  20.  Attempts.  —  According  to  principles  laid  dow^i  in  the 
preceding  volume,^  an  attempt  to  commit  arson  or  a  statutory 
burning  is  an  indictable  misdemeanor.^  Thus,  to  solicit  another 
to  perpetrate  such  an  offence,  though  the  one  soliciting  does  not 
intend  to  be  prese];it,  and  the  offence  is  not  in  fact  committed,  is 
indictable  as  an  attempt.^    So  is  the  burning  of  one^s  own  house 

106;  Commonwealth  v.  Squire,  1  Met.  |  14,  note.    "  A4JolBlnff."--A  ttatnte 
268 ;  The  State  v.  O'Brien,  2  Boot,  616 ;  proriding  that  the  fixing  of  a  building 
Jones  V.  Hungerford,  4  QiU  &  J.  402 ;  not  the  subject  of  anon  in  the  flnt  de- 
WaUace  v.  Young,  6  T.  B.  Monr.  166 ;  gree,  but  adjoining  to  or  within  the  cur- 
Bex  p.  Tajlor,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  40,  2  tilage  of  a  dwelling-house,  shaU  be  arson 
East  P.  C.  1020;  Bex  v.  Jndd,  1  Leach,  in  the  second  degree ;  the  court  held, 
4th  ed.  484,  2  T.  B.  266,  2  East  P.  C.  that   the  word  "adjoining"  means  in 
1018 ;  Bex  v.  March,  1  Moody,  182 ;  Beg.  actual  contact  with.    Peyerellj  v.  Peo- 
V.  Clayton,  1  Car.  A  K.  128 ;  Beg.  v.  pie,  8  Parker,  60. 
Paioe,  1  Car.  ft  EL  78;  The  State  v.  Tay-         «  Vol.  L  f  224,  728  et  seq. 
lor,  46  ICaine,  822.  «  1  Hale  P.  C.  608 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
1  8  Inst  86 ;  2  East  P.  C.  1016;  1  Hale  Flynn,  8  Cush.  626;  Beg.  v.  Clajrton,  1 
P.  C.  666,  670;   Sampson  v.  Common-  Car.  &K.  128. 
wealth,  6  Watts  ft  S.  886.  7  People  v.  Bush,  4  Hill,  N.  T.  18& 

*  See  Vol.  L  {  616,  616,  088, 080.  As  This  case  was,  indeed,  decided  under  a 
to  South  Carolina,  see  The  State  v,  statute,  which  exists  in  several  other 
Bosse,  8  Bich.  276 ;  as  to  North  Carolina,  States  as  well  as  hi  New  York,  providing 
7?he  State  v.  Seaborn,  4  Dev.  806 ;  as  to  that  "  every  person  who  shall  attempt  to 
Virginia,  Commonwealth  v.  Posey,  4  commit  an  offence  prohibited  by  law,  and 
Call,  109 ;  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  hi  such  attempt  shall  do  any  act  towards 
United  States  v.  White,  6  Cranch,  C.  C.  the  commission  of  such  offence,  but  shall 
78;  as  to  Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  fail  in  the  perpetration  thereof,  or  shall 
V.  Wyman,  12  Cush.  287.  be  prevented  or  intercepted  in  executing 

*  See  Vol.  L  f  611-628.  the  same,  shall,"  ftc. ;  yet  this  statute  is 

*  See  the  proposed  Penal  Code  of  New  itself  only  dedaratory  of  the  conmion 
York,  reported  by  Field  and  others,  com-  law.  See  VoL  L  {  748 ;  Beg.  v.  Clayton, 
missioners,  ▲.  d.  1864,  p.  191-*108;  ante,  1  Car.  ft  K.  128. 
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with  the  intent  thereby  to  consume  another's,  though  the  other's 
house  be  not  in  fact  burned.^  And  if  one  lights  a  match  to  set 
the  fire,  but  abandons  the  undertakiug  on  discovering  that  he  is 
watched,  he  commits  the  indictable  att^mpt.^ 

§  21.   ThB  Zntent  in  Attempt -^  "  To  the  Terror  of  tbe  Inbabttaiits  * 

—  Pablio  Nuieaaoe.  —  We  have  seen,^  that,  to  constitute  an  at- 
tempt, strictly  speaking,  there  must  be  the  intent  in  fact,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  a  mere  intent  in  law,  to  do  the  particular  thing. 
But  the  books  say,  that,  if  one,  to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants, 
bums  his  own  house  contiguous  to  other  houses,  he  commits 
thereby  an  indictable  misdemeanor.^  The  principle  on  which 
this  conclusion  rests,  probably  is,  that  the  act  of  burning  is  a 
public  nuisance,  and  not  merely  an  attempt  to  commit  arson; 
though  the  like  conclusion  might,  under  the  facts  of  some  cases, 
be  sustained  on  the  latter,  as  well  as  on  the  former,  ground. 
When  the  act  is  viewed  as  a  nuisance,  however,  there  is  no 
necessity  that  the  person  should  really  mean  to  bum  any  other 
house  than  his  own. 

1  Holmes's  Csse,  Cro.  Car.  876,  W.        •  Vol.  L  {  727-786. 
Jones,  851.  «  2  East  P.  C.  1027 ;  Bex  v.  Fh>berti, 

*  Beg.  V.  Taylor,  1  Fost.  ft  V.  611;  2  East  P.  C.  1080;  Bex  v.  Im«o,  2  Bast 

The  State  v.  Johnson,  19  Iowa,  280.  P.  C.  1081. 


Far  ASSEMBLY  UNLAWFUL,  see  VsLLwwvh  AanMBLT. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ASSAXTLT.^ 

§22-24.  IntrodnctioxL 
26-29.  The  Force  u  being  PhyticaL 
80, 81.  The  ume  u  being  put  in  Motion. 
82-34.  The  Peril  or  Fear  it  creates. 
86, 86.  Effect  of  consenting  to  the  Force. 
87-41.  The  Force  as  being  UnlawfuL 
42-64.  Aggrarations  of  the  Offence. 
66-d2. '  Renuuning  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  22.  fitoop«  of  this  Chapter.  —  The  two  offences  of  assault  and 
battery  are  usually  treated  of  in  the  books  together,  under  the 
double  title  ''  Assault  and  Battery."  And  the  present  author,  in 
his  work  on  Criminal  Procedure,  treated  of  the  pleading,  prac- 
tice, and  evidence  relating  to  these  offences  in  this  way.  But  the 
law  of  the  subject  may  be  simplified  by  considering  ^^  Assault  '* 
first  and  '^Battery"  afterward.  Still,  under  this  single  title 
Assault,  most  of  what  is  usually  placed  under  the  double  title 
will  be  here  discussed. 

§  28.  How  defined.  —  An  assault  is  any  unlawful  physical  force, 
partly  or  fully  put  in  motion,  creating  a  reasonable  apprehension 
of  immediate  physical  injury  to  a  human  being :  ^  as,  raising  a 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  a  pitchfork  at  him,  standing  within  the 

Vol.  I  §  413,  note, 422,  470,  648-660, 668,  reach  of  it;  or  by  holding  np  one's  flst 

686,  786,  746,  748,  788,  706,  808,  809,  881,  at  him;  or  hy  anj  other  snch  like  act» 

882,  887,  801,  1061.     See  this  Tolume,  done  in  an  angry,  threatening  manner." 

Battbbt.    For  the  procedure,  see  Crim.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  110,  §  1. 

Proced.  IL  §  64  et  seq.     And  see  the  This  definition  has  been  generally  fol- 

discossions  in  Stat.  Crimes,  §  216,  468,  lowed  by  later  writers.    See  also  John- 

480-408,  600-608,  611-614,  618,  660,  668,  son  v,  Tompkins,  Bald.  671,  600 ;    The 

761,  762.  State  v.  Malcolm,  8  Iowa,  418.    In  an 

*  Vol.  L  S  648.    The  books  contain  Alabama  case.  Stone,  J.,  said :  "  An  as- 

Tarious  —  sault  is  an  attempt,  or  offer,  to  do  another 

Other  Definitiona.  <—  "  It  seems,"  says  personal  yiolence,  without  actually  ao- 

Hawkins, "  that  an  assault  is  an  attempt,  complishing  it.     A  menace  is  not  an 

or  offer,  with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  assault ;  neither  is  a  conditional  offer  of 

corporal  hurt  to  another :  as,  by  striking  yiolence.    There  must  be  a  present  in- 

at  him  with  or  without  a  weapon ;  or  tention  to  strike."   Johnson  v.  The  State, 

presenting  a  gun  at  him  at  such  distance  86  Ala.  868,  866.    Another  learned  Ala- 

to  which  the  gun  wiU  carry ;  or  pointing  bama  Judge  once  obsenred :  "  To  con- 
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cane  to  strike  Iiim ;  pointing,  in  a  threatening  manner,  a  loaded 
gun  at  him ;  and  the  like. 

§  24.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The 
Force  as  being  Physical ;  II.  The  Force  as  being  put  in  Motion ; 
m.  The  Peril  or  Fear  it  creates ;  IV .  The  Effect  of  consenting 

to  the  Force ;  V.  The  Force  as  being  Unlawful ;  VI.  Aggrava- 
tions of  the  Offence;  VII.  Remaining  and  Connected  Ques- 
tions. 

ttitote  an  assault,  there  miut  be  the  penonal  injniy,  the  ezecation  of  the 
oommencement  of  an  act,  which,  if  not  purpose  is  then  begun,  and  the  battery 
preyented,  would  produce  a  batteiy."  is  atUmpUd,"  p.  127.  In  a  California  case. 
Walker,  J.,  in  Law  son  v.  The  State,  80  Sanderson,  C.  J.,  said :  "  In  order  to  con- 
Ala.  14.  Again:  "An  assault  is  any  at-  stitute  an  assault,  there  must  be  something 
tempt  or  offer,  with  force  or  riolence,  to  mord  than  a  mere  menace.  There  must 
do  a  corporal  hurt  to  another,  whether  be  riolence  begun  to  be  executed.  But 
from  malice  or  wantonness,  with  such  where  there  is  a  clear  intent  to  commit 
circumstances  as  denote,  at  the  time,  an  yiolence,  accompanied  by  acts  which, 
intention  to  do  it,  coupled  with  a  present  if  not  interrupted,  will  be  followed  by 
ability  to  carry  such  intention  into  effect."  personal  injury,  the  riolence  is  com- 
Peck,  C.  J.,  in  Tarrer  v.  The  State,  43  menced,  and  the  assault  is  complete." 
Ala.  854,  866.  We  hare  likewise  the  People  v.  Tslas,  27  Cal.  680,  683.  In 
foUowing :  "  The  definition  of  an  assault  The  State  v.  Gorham,  65  N.  H.  162,  my 
is  an  offer  or  attempt,  by  force,  to  do  a  own  definition,  in  the  text,  was  adopted, 
corporal  injury  to  another ;  as,  if  one  A  better  but  not  permissible  Deflnl- 
person  strike  at  uiother  with  his  hands,  tion.  —  If  it  were  competent  for  a  text* 
or  with  a  stick,  and  misses  him ;  for,  if  writer  to  gire  new  shape  to  the  law,  I 
the  other  be  stricken,  it  is  a  batteiy,  should,  after  defining  a  battery,  say :  An 
which  is  an  offence  of  a  higher  grade."  assault  is  any  indictable  attempt  to  corn- 
Washington,  J.,  in  United  States  v.  Hand,  mit  a  battery.  We  could  then  resort  to 
2  Wash.  C.  C.  485, 487.  "  An  assault  is  the  doctrine  of  attempt,  as  defined  in  our 
an  intentional  attempt,  by  riolence,  to  do  prerious  rolume,  for  the  settlement  of 
an  injury  to  the  person  of  another.  It  undecided  points  respecting  assault.  If 
must  be  intentional ;  for,  if  it  can  be  this  definition  were  adopted,  it  would  not 
coUected,  notwithstanding  appearances  make  any  thing  indictable  which  is  not 
to  the  contrary,  that  there  is  not  a  prtaeid  so  now ;  but  it  would  probably  bring 
purpose  to  do  an  injury,  there  is  no  as-  within  the  title  "  assault "  some  acts, 
sault.  .  .  .  And  it  must  also  amount  to  which,  though  now  punishable  by  the 
an  attempt;  for  a  purpose  to  commit  criminal  law,  hare  not  hitherto  been 
riolence,  howerer  fully  indicated,  if  not  known  by  this  name.  The  New  York 
accompanied  by  an  effort  to  carry  it  into  commissioners,  in  their  proposed  Penal 
immediate  execution,  falls  short  of  an  Code,  gire  a  definition  which  comes  rery 
actual  assault."  Gaston,  J.,  in  The  State  near  the  one  which  I  thus  recommend. 
V.  Daris,  1  Ire.  125, 127.  And  the  learned  It  is  as  follows :  "  An  assault  is  any  wil- 
judge  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is  difilcult  in  ful  and  unlawful  attempt  or  offer,  with 
practice  to  draw  the  precise  line  which  force  or  riolence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt 
separates  riolence  menaced  from  riolence  to  another."  Draft  of  a  Penal  Code,  p. 
begun  to  be  executed ;  for,  until  the  exe-  105.  But  a  text-writer  is  not  permitted 
cution  of  it  is  begun,  there  can  be  no  to  take  such  liberties.  He  must  adhere 
assault.  We  think,  howeref,  that,  where  to  the  dirisions  of  the  law  as  he  finds 
an  nnequirocal  purpose  of  riolence  is  them  already  drawn, -^  not  do  as  he 
accompanied  by  an  ad,  which,  if  not  would  draw  them  were  he  framing  an 
stopped  or  direrted,  will  be  followed  by  original  code. 
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I.  The  Farce  ae  being  Phyeical. 

§  26.  Words  not  Bnffiotont. — The  force  must  be  physical.  There- 
fore, ^*  notwithstanding  the  many  ancient  opinions  to  the  contrary, 
it  seems  agreed  at  this  day,  tiiat  no  words  whatsoerer  can  amount 
to  an  assault."  ^  Even  a  threat  is  not,  if  unaccompanied  by  an 
attempt  or  offer  to  strike.^  Yet  words  may  explain  and  give 
character  to  physical  acts  ; '  and  may  so  combine  with  attendant 
circumstances  as  to  make  that  an  assault,  which,  without  the 
words,  would  not  be  such.* 

§  26.  ZUiiBtrationfl  —  (Arrest  —  False  Zmprisonment}.  —  Thus,  in 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  words  combining  with  acts :  to  con- 
stitute an  arrest  the  party  arrested  need  not  be  touched  by  the 
officer,^  it  being  sufficient  if  he  is  commanded  to  give  himself  up, 
and  does  so  ;  consequently  there  may  likewise  be  a  false  impris- 
onment, which  offence  is  understood  to  include  in  law  an  assault,^ 
without  direct  physical  contact.  Such  is  the  doctrine  in  the  civil 
suit  for  false  imprisonment,^  and  doubtless  in  the  criminal  also.^ 
Indeed,  in  a  criminal  case  for  false  imprisonment,  in  which  the 
defendant  was  not  an  officer,  the  Tennessee  court  held,  that  the 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  110,  §  1 ;  wearing  of  armor,  or  uniuaal  and  extra- 
People  V,  Braniby,  82  N.  T.  626,  682 ;  ordinarj  number  of  servants  or  attend- 
Warren  v.  The  State,  83  Texas,  617;  ants,  is  accounted  to  be  in  aftraj  and 
ante,  §  8.    Pulton,  who  wrote  more  than  fear  of  the  people,  a  mean  of  the  breach 
two  hundred  years  ago,  said :  **  He  that  of  the  peace,  and  so  punishiihle."  Pulton 
is  wronged  in  his  own  person,  his  ser-  de  Pace,  ed.  of  1616,  8  6.  4. 
rants,  or  tenants,  bj  the  menace  of  an-        *  The  State  v,  Moonej,  Phillips,  484. 
other,  whereby  he  suffereth  loss,  shaU         *  The  State  v.  Crow,  1  Ire.  876 ;  Com- 
hare  his  action  of  trespass  against  the  monwealth  o.  Eyre,  1  8.  &  R.  847 ;  The 
offender  for  the  said  menace  and  the  State  v.  Baker,  66  N.  C.  882 ;  Colquitt  v, 
hurt  which  he  receireth  thereby ;  and  The  State,  84  Texas,  660. 
the  king  also  shall  hare  a  fine  of  the         *  The  State  v.  Bawles,  66  N.  C.  884. 
offender,  for  that  the  menace  was  of  life         *  Gold  o.  Bissell,  1  Wend.  210,  216 ; 
and  member,  and  suggested  to  be  done  United  States  v,  Benner,  Bald.  284b    As 
VI  «f  ormis,  and  so  tended  to  the  breach  to  what  constitutes  an  arrest,  and  how 
of  the  peace.    But  if  it  be  such  a  men-  it  is  made,  see  Crim.  Proced.  I.  {  166  et 
ace  as  doth  not  tend  to  the  breach  of  the  seq. 

peace,  then  the  law  is  otherwise ;  for  then        *  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  768 ;  1 

the  party  menaced  shaU  neither  hare  'an  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  82;  post,  {  747. 
action  of  trespass  or  other  remedy  against        '  Pike  v.  Hanson,  9  N.  H.  491 ;  Homer 

the  menacer,  neither  shall  the  king  hare  v.  Battyn,  BuUer's  N.  P.  62 ;  2  Kent  Com. 

a  fine  of  him.  ...  As  menace  in  words  26;  Bird  v.  Jones,  7  (}.  B.  742. 
is  accounted  in  many  oases  to  be  a  mean        >  Vol.  I.  { «660-664,  687.    And  tee  1 

of  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and  so  pun-  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  764 ;  Long  «. 

ishable  by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  so  Bogers,  17  Ala.  640. 
menace  by  deeds,  by  behavior,  gesture, 
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phyBical  toncli  is  not  Tequisite  to  the  assault ;  and  suffered  to 
remain  nnreversed  a  conviction  against  him  for  detaining  the 
prosecutor  on  board  the  defendant's  ferry-boat,  by  words  and 
threats  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  payment  of  toll  not 
due.^ 

§  26  a.  OontJnned — (FreMnt  abetting).  —  A  man  may,  in  assault, 
the  same  as  in  any  other  crime,  by  mere  words  make  himself  a 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  should  the  assault  be  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  aggravation  as  to  be  a  felony ;  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  such  principal  where  it  is  a  misdemeanor.^  Thus,  if  one 
of  a  tumultuous  crowd,  seeing  a  police  officer  attacked,  encour- 
ages the  assailants  by  words,  he  becomes  guilly  of  the  assault 
which  the  others  personally  inflict.* 

§  27.  Btanding  Paasiva*  &o«  —  But  to  stand  passively,  like  an 
inanimate  object,  —  ^^like  a  door  or  wall,"  —  and  thus  obstruct 
the  going  of  another  into  a  room  which  he  has  the  right  to 
enter,  does  not,  as  observed  by  Lord  Denman,  0.  J.,  in  an  English 
case,  constitute  an  assault.^  Yet,  in  Tennessee  a  defendant  was 
held  to  have  committed  an  assault,  who,  with  an  open  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  within  striking  distance  of  a  man,  stopped  him  in 
the  public  way,  and  threatened  him  till  he  delivered  up  a  marriage 
license  demanded.^ 

§  28.  Different  Kinds  of  FhjwioBl  Foroe.  —  If,  however,  there  is 
actual  physical  force,  its  particular  kind  is  immaterial.^  Thus, 
not  only  is  the  raising  of  the  hand  or  a  weapon  to  strike,  which 
is  a  common  illustration,  an  assault ;  but  so  is  also  the  pointing 
of  a  gun  or  pistol  at  the  person  within  shooting  distance  ;  ?  the 
reckless  riding  of  a  horse  so  near  him  as  to  create  a  reasonable 
apprehension  of  personal  danger ;  ^  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  of 
a  female  pauper  in  a  poor-house  by  force  and  against  her  will ;  ^ 
the  taking  of  indecent  liberties  with  a  woman ;  ^^  even  laying  hold 


1  Smith  V,  The  State,  7  Humph.  48. 
And  see  The  State  v.  Rollins,  8  N.  H. 
660 ;  Bird  v.  Jonee,  7  Q.  B.  742. 

s  Vol.  I.  S  629  et  leq.,  648, 666, 686, 686. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Hnrle j,  99  Mass. 
188. 

«  LmeM  o.  Wylie,  1  Car.  ft  K.  267 
>  Bloomer  v.  The  State,  8  Sneed,  66. 
See  also  The  Stote  v,  Taylor,  8  Sneed, 
662;  The  State  v.  Benedict,  11  Vt  286. 

•  See  YoL  L  §  648, 663. 

TOL^  II.  2 


7  Genner  v.  Sparks,  6  Mod.  178; 
Anonymous,  1  Vent.  266;  Blake  v.  Bar- 
nard,  9  Car.  &  P.  626;  Morison's  Case, 
1  Bronn,  894. 

>  The  State  v.  Sims,  8  Stroh.  187 ; 
Morton  v.  Sboppee,  8  Car.  ft  P.  878; 
People  r.  Lee,  1  Wheeler  Crim.  Cas. 
864. 

•  Forde  o.  Skinner,  4  Car.  ft  P.  289. 

1^  Bex  V,  Nichol,  Rnss.  ft  Rj.  180. 
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of  JEUid  kissing  her  against  her  will ;  ^  recklessly  whipping  a  pony, 
it  has  been  held  in  Scotland,  so  as  to  make  the  animal  run  away 
with  its  rider,  and  throw  him,  or  fedl  with  him ; '  or  perhaps  the 
putting  of  a  deleterious  drug  into  the  drink  of  another,  if  he 
actually  takes  it  to  his  injury,' — in  some  of  which  illustrations 
the  thing  done  includes  also  a  battery.^  And  ^^  there  may  be  an 
assault  by  encouraging  a  dog  to  bite ;  by  riding  over  a  person 
with  a  horse ;  or  by  wilfully  and  violently  driving  a  cart,  &c., 
against  the  carriage  of  another  person,  and  thereby  causing  bodily 
injury  to  the  persons  travelling  in  it."  • 

§  29.  Negleot,  Abandonment,  &o.  — While  it  is  indictable  simply 
to  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for  one,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  legal  duty,  whereby  he  su£Fers  injury,^  this  is  possibly 
not  a  technical  assault  in  law.  But  an  assault  appears  to  be 
committed  ^  where  the  party  so  exposes  such  one  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  —  as,  for  instance,  so  abandons  a  child  whom 
he  is  under  legal  obligation  to  maintain — that  injurious  conse- 
quences follow.'  The  Scotch  doctrine,  contrary  to  the  English, 
seems  not  to  require  any  actual  evil  consequences  following.^ 

1  Reg.  0,  Dungej,  4  Foit.  &  F.  09, 108.  ing  Crown  Circ.  Comp.  82 ;  8  Chit.  Crim. 

s  Keay'8  Case,  1  Swinton,  64&  And  Law,  828,  826;  2  Stark.  Crim.  PI.  888, 
see  DodweU  v,  Berford,  1  Mod.  24;  889.  2d  ed.  406  et  aeq.  Tortiire.  —  Toi^ 
Anonymoui,  W.  Jones,  444 ;  Green  v.  ttire  to  extort  confessioni  is  indictable  at 
Goddard,  2  8alk.  641 ;  Kirland  v.  The  the  common  law,  —  doubtless  as  an  as- 
State,  48  Ind.  146.           ^  sault,  though  it  maj  include  also  a  false 

*  So  held  by  Serg.  Arabin,  after  con-  imprisonment.    The  State  v.  Hobbs,  2 

suiting  with   the  Recorder,  in  Reg.  p.  Tyler,  880. 

Button,  8  Car.  ft  P.  660 ;  but  the  doctrine         *  Vol.  L  |  667 ;  Rex  v.  Friend,  1  Russ. 

was  afterward  orerruled  at  nisi  prius,  in  Crimes,  8d  £ng.  ed.  46,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  20 ; 

Reg.  V.  Walkden,  1  Cox  C.  C.  282;  Reg.  Reg.  o.  Phillpot,  20  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  691; 

9.  Dilworth,  2  Moody  ft  R.  681 ;  and  Reg.  r.  Hogan,  2  Den.  C.  C.  277,  6  Eng. 

Reg.  V,  Hanson,  2  Car.  ft  K.  912.    See  L.  ft  Eq.  663.    And  see  Reg.  v.  Troy,  1 

also  Edsall  v.  Russell,  6  Jur.  996,  999.  Crawf.  ft  Dix  C.  C.  666;  Reg.  v.Pelham, 

On  principle,  where,  under  the  cbcum-  8  Q.  B.  969 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Stoddard, 

stances  mentioned  in  these  cases,  the  in-  9  Allen,  280.    And  see,  as  to  the  neglect 

tent  and  the  act  are  together  sufficiently  of  an  orerseer  to  provide  for  a  pauper, 

eril  in  degree  for  the  criminal  law  to  Rex  v.  Warren,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  47,  note ; 

notice,  see  Vol.  L  {  760,  no  good  reason  Rex  o.  Meredith,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  46 ;  Rex  9. 

appears  why  the  offence  should  not  be  Booth,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  47,  note, 
deemed  an  assault,  and  also  a  battery.         ^  Vol.  I.  {  884. 

^  In  a  ciril  action  it  has  been  held,         ^  Rex  v.  Ridley,  1  Russ.  Crimes,  8d 

that  trespass  lies  for  an  injury  sustained  Eng.  ed.  762, 2  Camp.  660,  663.    And  see 

by  firing  a  gun,  and  thereby  frightening  Reg.  r.  Mulroy,  8  Crawf.  ft  Dix  C.  C. 

the  plaintiff's  horse,  if  the  defendant  had  818 ;  Reg.  v.  Renshaw,  20  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq. 

reasonable  ground  to  believe  the  firing  698,  2  Cox  C.  C.  286, 11  Jur.  616.    See 

would  produce  the  fright   Cole  v,  Fisher,  post,  §  88. 
11  Mass.  187.  >  1  Alison  Crim.  Law,  162.  And  see,  on 

A  1  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  761,  dt-  this  pomt,  Reg.  v.  March,  1  Car.  ft  K.  496. 
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n.    The  Force  m  being  put  in  Motion. 

§  30.  Oen«ral  Doctrine.  —  In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  assault 
tmless  the  physical  force  is  actually  put  in  motion ;  neither  is 
there  an  assault  unless  the  force  is  of  such  a  sort  and  proceeds 
BO  far  as  to  render  the  peril,  either  in  fEtct  or  in  appearance,  im- 
minent and  immediate.^  There  must  be  ^^  violence  begun  to  be 
executed,"  in  distinction  from  violence  menaced.' 

§  81.     ZUiiBtratioiia  —  (PrMentliis    Pistol  —  Rushing    on,    &o.}  — 

Therefore  it  has  been  held,  that  merely  to  draw  a  pistol,  without 
presenting  or  cocking  it,  comes  short  of  an  assault.'  Tet  one 
who  rushes  upon  his  adversary  to  strike,  though  not  near  enough 
for  the  blow  to  take  effect,  commits  the  offence;  provided  he 
is  sufSciently  near  to  create  in  a  person  of  ordinary  firmness  a 
fear  of  immediate  violence  unless  he  strikes  in  self-defence.^ 
And  a  man  who  was  advancing  with  clenched  fist  to  beat 
another,  but  was  stopped  by  persons  present  a  second  or  two 
before  he  got  within  reach,  was  held,  by  Tindal,  C.  J.,  to  have 
committed  an  assault.^ 

in.  The  PerU  or  Fear. 

§  82.  Aotoal  Peril  —  Apprehended.  —  There  is  no  need  for  the 
party  assailed  to  be  put  in  actual  peril,  if  only  a  well-founded 
apprehension  is  created.  For  his  suffering  is  the  same  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  breach  of  the  public  peace  is  the 
same.^ 

niiiBtrations  —  (Pointing  Oon  not  loaded — ^Not  within  Bhoottng 
dlstanoe.)  —  Therefore,  if^  within  shooting  distance,  one  men- 
acingly points  at  another  with  a  gun,  apparently  loaded,  yet  not 
loaded  in  fact,  he  commits  an  assault  the  same  as  if  it  were  loaded. 


1  Vol.  I.  i  64S. 

s  Guton,  J.,  in  The  State  v.  DaTis^  1 
Ire.  126. 

•  Lawson  v.  The  State,  80  AU.  14. 
See  HiggiDbotham  r.  The  State,  28 
Texas,  674.  The  circnmstances  may  be 
inch,  however,  that  this  will  he  an  aa- 
•anlt.    The  State  v.  Church,  68  N.  C.  16. 

«  The  SUte  v.  Daris,  1  Ire.  126;  Peo- 
ple V.  Tslas,  27  Cal.  680. 


*  Stephen!  v.  Kjers,  4  Car.  ft  P.  849. 
To  the  like  effect  is  The  State  v.  Van- 
noy,  66  N.  C.  682.  And  see  Morton  v. 
Shoppee,  8  Car.  ft  P.  87§. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  §  648;  The  State  v. 
Hampton,  68  N.  C.  18 ;  Keefe  o.  The 
State,  19  Ark.  190;  Smith  v.  The  State, 
82  Texas,  898. 
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There  must  in  sucli  a  case  be  some  power,  actual  or  apparent,  of 
doing  bodily  harm ;  but  apparent  power  is  sufficient.^  In  the 
instances  we  are  referring  to,  the  person  assaulted  is  really  put  in 
fear.  So  in  a  Scotch  case  it  was  said :  ^^  The  presenting  of  a 
pistol,  even  if  it  were  not  loaded,  provided  the  party  at  wiiom  it 
was  presented  supposed  it  to  be  loaded,  was  undoubtedly  in  law 
an  assault.''  ^  It  has  been  said  that  the  gun  must  be  within 
shooting  distance  ;*  but  plainly  if  it  is  not,  yet  seems  to  be  so  to 
the  person  assaulted,  or  danger  otherwise  appears  imminent,  that 
will  be  sufficient.* 

§  33.  ii^iiry  without  Fear.  —  On  the  other  hand,  though  no  fear 
is  created,  if  an  injury  is  inflicted  it  is  sufficient ;  ^  for  where 
there  is  a  battery  there  is  an  assault.^ 

ZUiiBtrationB  —  (Abandoning  Child  — ^  AaaatUt  proceeding  to  Bat- 
tery or  not).  —  Thus,  where,  in  England,  a  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  child  at  the  house  of  the  defendants,  who  told  her  they 
would  take  it  to  an  institution  to  be  nursed,  instead  of  which 
they  put  it  in  a  bag  and  hung  it  on  some  park-palings  at  the  side 
of  a  foot-path,  and  there  left  it,  —  Tindal,  C.  J.,  ruled,  that  they 
were  guilty  of  assaulting  the  child ;  though  plainly  it  could  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  was  done.^  There  was  battery,  therefore 
also  an  assault.  And  we  may  doubt,  whether,  if  there  is  neither 
any  person  put  in  fear,  nor  any  injury  done,  the  transaction  being 
a  mere  private  one,  and  not  in  any  public  place,  the  act,  however 
adapted  in  its  nature  to  produce  harm,  can  constitute  an  assault ; 
since  there  has  been  created  neither  personal  suffering  nor  a 


^  Beach  v.  Hancock,  7  Fost.  N.  H. 
228;  The  State  v.  Smith,  2  Humph.  457; 
Reg.  F.  St  George,  9  Car.  &  P.  488 ;  The 
State  p.  Shepard,  10  Iowa,  126.  As  once 
obsenred :  "  It  is  not  the  secret  intent  of 
the  assaulting  party,  nor  the  undisclosed 
fact  of  his  ability  or  inability  to  commit 
a  battery,  that  is  material ;  but  what  his 
conduct  and  the  attending  circumstances 
denote  at  the  time  to  the  party  assaulted. 
If  to  him  they  indicate  an  attack,  he  is 
Justified  in  resorting  to  defensive  action. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  the  proof  nec- 
essary to  sustain  a  criminal  complaint 
for  an  assault  It  is  the  outward  dem- 
onstration that  constitutes  the  mischief 
'  which  is  punished  as  a  breach  of  the 
peace."  Wells,  J.,  In  Commonwealth  v. 
White,   110   Mass.  407,  409.      Contra, 
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Blake  v,  Barnard,  9  Car.  ft  P.  626;  and 
perhaps  Vaughan  v.  The  State,  8  Sm.  ft 
M.  568 ;  Shaw  v.  The  State,  18  Ala.  547. 
QusBre,  The  State  v.  Cherry,  11  Ire.  475. 
And  see  The  State  v.  Sims,  8  Strob.  187 ; 
The  State  v.  Crow,  1  Ire.  875 ;  The  State 
0.  Blackwell,  9  AU.  79;  Crow  v.  The 
State,  41  Texas,  468;  Agitone  o.  The 
State,  41  Texas,  601 ;  Vol.  I.  $  788-750. 
s  Morison's  Case,  1  Broun,  894,  395. 

*  Tarver  v.  The  State,  48  Ala.  354. 

*  See,  as  illustrative.  The  State  v. 
Vannoy,  66  N.  C.  582;  The  State  v. 
Bawles,  65  N.  C.  884;  People  v.  Yslas, 
27  Cal.  680. 

•  The  State  v.  Gorbam,  55  N.  H.  152. 

•  Vol.  I.  J  548 ;  post,  $  66,  72. 

T  Reg.  V.  March,  1  Car.  ft  E.  490. 
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breach  of  the  public  peace.^  But  on  this  point  we  have  probably 
no  direct  adjudications ;  and,  opposed  to  the  view  suggested, 
there  is  some  ground  of  principle  for  looking  at  the  act  in  the 
light,  at  least,  of  an  indictable  attempt  to  commit  a  battery.^ 

§  34.  Words  explaining  away  Aot.  —  If  a  man  does  what  would 
ordinarily  amount  to  an  assault,  but  accompanies  .the  doing  with 
words  which  show  that  he  has  no  intention  of  inflicting  a  battery, 
and  there  is  no  real  or  apparent  danger,^  —  as,  if  he  shakes  his 
whip  over  one  and  says,  ''  were  you  not  an  old  man,  I  would 
knock  you  down ; "  ^  or  lays  his  hand  on  his  sword,  saying,  ^^  If 
it  were  not  assize  time,  I  would  not  take  such  language  from 
you,"  ^ — he  does  not  become  chargeable  with  this  offence.  Where, 
however,  a  person  within  striking  distance  raised  a  weapon,  and 
told  another  to  do  a  particular  thing,  and  then  he  would  not  strike, 
which  thing  being  done  no  blow  was  given,  the  assault  was  held 
to  be  complete.®  The  same  was  ruled,  where  the  defendant 
doubled  up  his  fist  at  another,  and  said,  ^^  If  you  say  so  again,  I 
win  knock  you  down."  ^  For  in  assault  there  is  a  real  or  appar« 
ent  attempt  to  do  personal  violence.^ 


IV.  The  affect  of  con9enting  to  the  Force. 

§  35.  Genwral  Doctrine — Bzoeptionfl  —  (indecent  Aaeanlt  —  Prise-* 
Fieht)  —  We  saw,  in  the  preceding  volume,  that,  if  one  con- 
sents to  be  beaten,  the  person  who  inflicts  the  battery  is  not 
ordinarily  chargeable  with  an  offence  ;  the  limit  to  this  doctrine 
being,  that  the  beating  must  be  one  to  which  the  party  has  the 
right  to  consent.^  If,  therefore,  a  woman  consents  to  her  own 
dishonor,  however  immoral  the  act,  her  ravisher  does  not  thus 
commit  an  assault.^^     No  concurrence  of  wills  can  justify  a 


1  See,  as  oonfinnlng  this  Tiew,  the 
doctrine  stated  ante,  §  20,  of  the  expos- 
ure of  infants,  &c.,  w^ere  no  injory  has 
come  to  them. 

*  See  ante,  %  28,  note;  post,  §  62; 
Vol.  L  I  738-750. 

>  Blake  v.  Barnard,  9  Car.  ft  P.  626. 

*  The  State  v.  Crow,  1  Ire.  875 ;  Com- 
monwealth p.  Eyre,  1  S.  &  R.  847. 

*  Tnberrille  v.  Sarage,  1  Mod.  8 ;  s.  o. 
nom.  TnherreU  v.  Saradge,  2  Keh.  545; 
1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  750. 

«  The  State  v.  Morgan,  8  Ire.  186. 


And  see  Bead  v.  Coker,  24  Eng.  L.  & 
Eq.  218. 

7  United  States  v.  Myers,  1  Cranch 
C.  C.  810.  B.  p.  United  States  o.  Rich- 
ardson, 5  Cranch  C.  C.  848. 

8  The  State  v.  Blackwell,  0  Ala.  70. 

*  Vol.  L  §  260-262  and  note.  And  see 
Pillow  V,  Bnshnell,  5  Barb.  156. 

^^  People  V.  Bransby,  82  N.  Y.  525» 
529 ;  Reg.  p.  Cockbum,  8  Cox  C.  C.  548 ; 
Reg.  V,  Wollaston,  12  Cox  C.  C.  180,  2 
Eng.  Rep.  284. 
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public  tumult  and  alann  ;  therefore  persons  who  voluntarily  en- 
gage in  a  prize-fight,  and  their  abettors,  are  all  guilty  of  assault.^ 
§  86.  Fraud  in  obtaizUng  ConMnt  —  We  saw,  also,  that  consent 
obtained  by  fraud,  or  other  overpowering  of  the  will  of  the  in- 
jured one,  does  not  avail  the  other.^  And  slight  facts  are  in  some 
circumstances  sufficient  to  show  the  will  to  have  been  overpow- 
ered. 

ZUiiBtratioiia  —  (Teacher  and  Pupil  —  Indecent  Zdbertiea  —  Physi- 
cian and  Patient.)  —  Thus,  if  a  schoolmaster  takes  iudecent  liber- 
ties with  a  female  pupil  who  does  not  resist,  her  tender  years  and 
relative  subjection  to  him  may  justify  a  jury,  heeding  her  testimony 
that  what  was  done  was  really  against  her  wishes,  in  pronouncing 
him  guilty.'  Likewise,  where  a  medical  practitioner  had  a  sexual 
connection  with  a  girl  of  fourteen,  his  patient,  who  forbore  re- 
sistance under  the  belief  that  he  was  treating  her  medically,  as 
he  represented  himself  to  be,  the  English  judges  held  him  guilty 
of  an  assault.  And  Wilde,  C.  J.,  said,  it  was  properly  not  left  to 
the  jury  to  find,  whether  he  really  believed  he  was  curing  her ; 
for  ^'  the  notion,  that  a  medical  man  may  lawfully  adopt  such  a 
mode  of  treatment,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  court  of  justice."  * 
But  where,  no  such  relationship  existing,  a  girl  nine  years  old 
consented,  according  to  the  finding  of  the  jury,  to  sexual  com- 
merce with  some  boys,  "  from  her  tender  age  not  knowing  what 
she  was  about,"  the  court  refused  to  sustain  a  conviction  of  the 
boys  for  assault.^ 

V.  2%«  Force  as  being  UnlawfuL 

§  87.  General  Doctrine  —  (BCariners  —  Defence  of  Property,  Ac. 
—  Arrest  —  Bail  —  Removing   Railway  Passenger) .  —  Finally,   the 

force  must  be  unlawful.    Any  violence,  therefore,  which,  from 

1  Rex  V.  Perkini,  4  Car.  &  P.  587 ;  C.  C.  220.    See  also,  as  to  the  relation  of 

Hex  V.  Hunt,  1  Cox  C.  C.  177.    And  see  physician  and  patient,  Rex  v.  Rosinski, 

Rex  V.  Billingham,  2  Car.  &  P.  284 ;  Reg.  1  Moody,  19 ;  Reg,  v.  Ellis,  2  Car.  &  K. 

V,  Brown,  Car.  &  M.  814.    But  see  Dun-  470. 

can  V.  Commonwealth,  6  Dana,  295.  *  Reg.  v.  Read,  1  Den.  C.  C.  877,  2 

s  Vol.  I.  §  262.  Car.  &  K.  957,  Temp.  &  M.  52,  8  New 

•  Rex  V.  Nichol,  Russ.  &  Ry.  180 ;  1  Sess.  Cas.  405, 18  Jur.  68.  And  see  Reg. 
Bennett  &  Heard  Lead.  Cas.  618,  and  see  v.  Martin,  9  Car.  &  P.  218, 2  Moody,  128 ; 
the  note  of  Mr.  Heard.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Reg.  v,  Johnson,  Leigh  &  G.  682, 10  Cox 
Lock,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  C.  10.  C.  C.  114.    As  to  kidnapping  a  child  un- 

*  Reg.  V.  Case,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  544,  der  ten  years  of  age,  see  The  State  v. 
Temp.  &  M.  818,  1  Den.  C.  C.  580,  4  RoUins,  8  N.  H.  560. 

New  Sess.  Cas.  847, 14  Jnr.  489,  4  Cox 
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the  relations  of  the  parties  or  otherwise,  one  has  the  right  to  in* 
fliet  on  the  other,  —  as,  in  the  exeri^ise  of  discipline  in  the  naval 
and  merchant  services ;  ^  in  the  defence  of  one's  person  or  prop- 
erty ;  ^  in  the  making  of  arrests,  by  those  lawfully  empowered, 
and  in  the  detaining  of  persons  arrested ;  ^  in  taking  possession, 
by  bail,  of  those  under  bail ;  ^  in  the  exclusion  or  removal,  by  the 
conductor  of  a  railway  train,  of  a  person  whom  he  has  a  right 
nnder  the  circumstances  to  exclude  or  remove  ;  ^  in  resisting  an 
unlawful  arrest,^ — is  not  deemed  an  assaults 

§  88.    Carrying  IawAiI  Force  too   Far  —  (ChastlBement^  &o.}  - 
But  if  a  person,  in. thus  doing  what  he  has  a  right  to  do,  pro- 
ceeds too  far,  —  as,  if  he  inflicts  legal  chastisement  to  an  illegal 
extent,  —  he  becomes  guilty  of  an  assault.^    And,  generally,  any 
excess  of  authorized  force  will  be  criminal.^ 

§  39.  Defence  In  itself  Vnlawfiil  —  (Reatottng  Arreat  —  Co-tenant.} 

—  Especially,  therefore,  if  by  personal  violence  a  man  undertakes 
a  defence  when  he  has  no  right  to  make  any,  of  himself  or 
property,^ — as,  where  he  resists  by  such  violence  a  lawful 

I  WilkeB  V.  Dinsnuui,  7  How.  U.  8.  Harrison  v.  Hodgson,  10  B.  &  C.  446,  5 

89;    Hannen   v,   Edes,   15   Mass.  847;  Man.  &B.  892;  Rex  v.  Kelly,  1  Crawf. 

Bronghton  o.  Jackson,  11  Eng.  L.  ft  £q«  ft  Dix  C.  C.  208;  Rex  v.  Milton,  supra; 

8S6;  Brown  v,  Howard,  14  Johns.  119;  Mitchell  v.  The  Sute,  7  Eng.  60;  Frost 

Sampson  v.  Smith,  16  Mass.  866 ;  United  v.  Thomas,  24  Wend.  418 ;   Wasson  t;. 

Stetes  V.  Wickbam,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  816;  Canfleld,  6  Blackf.  406. 
United  States  v.  Taylor,  2  Snmner,  684 ;         «  The  State  v.  Mahon,  8  Haning.  Del. 

United  States  o.  Buggies,  6  Mason,  192.  668. 

Flogging  is  now  forbidden  by  United         *  People    v.    Caryl,   8   Parker,  826;' 

States  statute  in  the  army,  the  nary,  in  People  v.  Jillson,  8  iparker,  284 ;  The 

militaiy  prisons,  and  on  board  ressels  of  State  v.  Ross,  2  Dutcher,  224. 
commerce.    Rer.  Stats,  of  U.  S.  p.  289,         «  The  Sfttte  r.  Hooker,  17  Vt.  668; 

248,  288,  900.  People  v.  Gnllck,  HiU  ft  Denio,  229.  i 

*  The  State  v.  Briggs,  8  Ire.  867 ;  7  Innkeeper.  ^  An  innkeeper  has  no 
Bex  r.  Milton,  Moody  ft  M.  107 ;  B.  o.  right  to  take  clothes  or  goods  from  the 
nom.  Bex  v.  Mitton,  8  Car.  ft  P.  81 ;  The  person  of  a  guest,  or  to  detain  the  guest. 
State  0.  Elliot,  11  N.  H.  640 ;  The  State  in  order  to  secure  payment  for  his  bill, 
p.  Gibson,  10  Ire.  214 ;  The  State  v.  Qnin,  Sunbolf  v.  Alf ord,  8  M.  ft  W.  248,  2  Jur. 
8  Brer.  616 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Clark,  2  110. 

Met.  28 ;  Toes  r.  The  State,  4  Eng.  42 ;         >  Hannen  v.  Edes,  16  Mass.  847 ;  Com- 

Mcllroy  v.  Cockraia,  2  A.  K.  Mar.  271,  monwealth  v.  Randall,  4  Gray,  86. 
274;  Rol^son  9.  Hawkins,  4  T.  B.  Monr.         »  Scribner  o.  Beach,  4  Denio,  448 ; 

184;  Baldwin  v.  Hayden,  6  Conn.  468;  Likes  v.  Dike,  17  Ohio,  464;  Bartlett  i;. 

Causee  v.  Anders,  4  Der.  ft  Bat.  246 ;  ChurchiU,  24  V t.  218 ;  French  v.  Marstln, 

United  States  v.  Hddle,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  4  Post  N.  H  440;  Boles  v.  Pinkerton,  7 

206;  United  Stetes  v,  Ortega,  4  Wash.  Dana,  468 ;  The  State  v.  Ross,  2  Dutcher, 

0.  C.  681;  Alderson  9.  Waistell,  1  Car.  224;  Golden  9.  The  State,  1  8.  C.  292, 

ft  K.  868;   Corey  v.  People,  46  Barb.  802;  Commonwealth  v.  Dougherty,  107 

262.  Mass.  248. 

*  The  Stete  v.  Stalcnp,  2  Ire.  60;       ^  As  to  what  defence  a   man  may 
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arrest,^  or  thus  preventB  a  co-tenant  firom  going  upon  the  com- 
mon estate,^ — he  commitB  an  assault. 

§  40.  "Words  not  jiuitiiy  AManit.  —  Mere  woids  from  one  will 
not  justify  a  physical  attack  upon  him;^  even  threats,  ante- 
cedently made,  will  not  authorize  an  assault  in  the  absence  of  any 
demonstration  showing  an  intent  to  carry  the  threats  into  ex- 
ecution.^ But  words  may  be  important  when  considered  in 
conudction  with  acts.^  And  in  Alabama,  by  force  of  a  statute, 
opprobrious  words  will  in  some  circumstances  justify  an  assault 
and  battery.^ 

Character  bad.  —  Plainly,  it  is  no  justificatiQn  for  assaulting  one 
that  his  character  is  bad.^ 

§  41.  When  Violence  justifies  Assault.  —  But  where  violence  is 
used  toward  person  or  property,  it  may  sometimes  be  returned 
by  violence;^  and  even  an  assault  will,  under  some  circum- 
stances, not  aU,  justify  a  battery.^  The  person  beset  is  permitted 
to  act  only  in  self-defence ;  he  cannot  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  to  inflict  punishment  for  the  injury.^  Therefore,  if  he 
strikes  when  all  danger  is  past,  he  is  guUty.^^  And  where  a  wo- 
man asked  a  man  who  was  riding  by  on  horseback  why  he  had 
talked  about  her,  and  then  threw  at  him  first  a  stone  and  next  a 
stick,  whereupon  he  dismounted  and  struck  her  on  the  head  with 
the  stick,  the  majority  of  the  court  held  that  he  became  thereby 
gmlty  of  assault  and  battery.ia 

lawfully  make  of  himself  and  property,  *  Scribner  o.  Beach,  4  Denio,  448; 

Bee  Vol.  I.  §  836  et  seq.  Bartlett  o.  Churchill,  24  Vt.  218 ;  People 

1  The  State  v.  Hooker,  17  Vt.  668;  v.  Oulick,  Hill  &  Denio,  229;  Common- 

CommoDwealth  v,  Kirby,  2  Cush.  677 ;  wealth  v.  Mami,  116  Mass.  68. 

Reg.  V.  Mabel,  9  Car.  &  P.  474;  Anony-  »  Hazel  v.  Clark,  8  Harring.  Del.  22; 

mpus,  1  East  P.  C.  806.  Gallagher  u.  State,  8  Mimi.  270;  Allen 

<  Commonwealth  v,  Lakeman,  4  Cnsh.  v.  The  State,  28  Qa.  896 ;  Anonymous, 

697.    See  Scribner  v.  Beach,  4  Denio,  2  Lewin,  48. 

448.  10  The  State  v.  Qum,  8  Brev.  616 ;  The 

s  The  State  v.  Wood,  1  Bay,  861 ;  State  v.  Wood,  1  Bay,  861 ;  Bex  v.  Hilr 

Cushman  v.  Ryan,  1  Story,  91 ;  Coleman  ton.  Moody  &  M.  107 ;  8.  o.  nom.  Rex  v. 

V.  The  State,  28  Ga.  78;  The  State  v.  Mitton,  8  Car.  &  P.  81;  Reg.  v,  DriscoU, 

Herrington,  21  Ark.  196.    See  also  Win-  Car.  &  M.  214;  The  State  v,  Gibson,  10 

field  V,  The  State,  8  Greene,  Iowa,  889.  Ire.  214 ;  Reg.  v.  Mabel,  9  Car.  &  P.  474; 

^  «  People  V.  Wright,  46  Cal.  260.  Scribner  v.  Beach,  4  Denio,  448;  Bart- 

s  Ante,  §  26 ;  Crow  o.  The  State,  41  lett  v,  Churchill,  21  Vt.  218 ;  Common* 

Texas,  468.  wealth  v.  Ford,  6  Gray,  47& 

«  Riddle  v.  The  State,  49  Ala.  889.  u  Reg.  v.  Driscoll,  Car.  ft  M.  214;  The 

T  McKenade  v,   Allen,  8  Strob.   646.  State  v.  Gibson,  10  Ire.  214. 

And  see  Givens  v.  Bradley,  8  Bibb,  192,  »  The  State  v,  Gibson,  10  Ire.  214. 
196. 
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VI.  Aggravations  of  the  Offence. 

§  42.  In  aen«ral.  —  It  is  not  strictly  coireot  to  say,  that  any 
droTunstance  aggravates  an  offence,  unless  the  law,  as  distin- 
goished  froia  judicial  discretion,  visits  the  offence  thus  aggra- 
vated with  an  added  punishment ;  and,  when  it  does,  the  offence 
becomes  a  distinct  one,  usually  having  a  separate  name.  Still, 
from  early  times,  when  misdemeanors  were  punished  with  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  as  the  judge  might  see  fit  to  inflict,  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  the  courts  to  look  upon  assault  as  more  or  less 
aggravated  by  those  attendant  facts,  which  appeal  to  the  dis-* 
cretion  of  the  judge  to  inflict  a  heavy  penalty.  Practically,  there- 
fore, we  look  upon  assault  as  aggravated  both  when  it  appeals  to 
the  judicial  discretion  for  a  heavy  sentence  and  when  it  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  a  higher  crime. 

§  43.  Nature  of  AggraTatioiia.  —  Xhe  law,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  deem  the  assault  more  or  less  enormous  according  to  the 
facts  of  the  particular  transaction.^  And  the  aggravating  facts, 
even  when  they  do  not  elevate  the  assault  to  a  distinct  crime,  are 
usually  set  forth  in  the  indictment^  as  a  guide  to  the  court  in 
pronouncing  the  sentence.  If  they  demand,  in  matter  of  law,  a 
higher  punishment,  they  must  be  so  set  out. ' 

§  44.  Old  BogUah  Btatates. — There  are,  in  considerable  numbers 
and  of  various  forms  of  provision,  old  English  statutes  which  may 
have  some  force  in  this  country,  whereby  assaults  on  particular 
persons  and  in  special  places  are  piuushed  more  heavily  than 
common  assaults.  Mr.  East,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  has  a  con- 
venient collection  of  most  of  these  old  statutes,  and  the  reader 
may  consult  his  book  with  advantage.^  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of 
the  provisions  here. 

§  45.  AManits  on  LegiBlaton,  &o.  —  Stats.  5  Hen.  4,  c.  6,  and 
11  Hen.  6,  c.  11,  were  directed  specially  against  assaults  upon 
members  of  parliament  and  their  servants  and  attendants.  From 
these  statutes  and  the  accompanying  common  law  we  derive  the 
doctrine,  that  assaults  on  such  persons  are  to  be  more  hearily 

1  See  Nortoiro.  The  State,  14  Texai,        •  Ciim.  Proced.  L  |  77-S& 
887.  «  1  East  P.  C.  407. 

s  For  fllojitrationf,  see  8  Chit.  Grim. 
1mm,  821  et  eeq. 
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dealt  with  than  assaults  on  ordinary  private  individuals ;  though, 
doubtless,  these  statutes  do  not  bodily  atid  in  exact  form  con- 
stitute parts  of  our  unwritten  law.^ 

§  46.  On  derioai  PencSna.  —  Of  a  nature  still  more  local,  yet 
not  without  its  effect  on  our  unwritten  law,  is  Stat.  9  Edw.  2,  c.  3, 
which  provides,  that,  ^^  if  any  lay  violent  hands  on  a  clerk  [cler- 
gyman], the  amends  for  the  peace  broken  shall  be  before  the  king 
[in  the  temporal  courts],  and  for  the  excommunication  before  a 
prelate  [in  the  ecclesiastical  courts]  that  penance  corporal  may  be 
enjoined ;  which,  if  the  offender  will  redeem  of  his  own  good 
will,  by  giving  money  to  the  prelate,  or  to  the  party  grieved,  it 
shall  be  required  before  the  prelate,  and  the  king's  prohibition 
[that  is,  to  prevent  the  spiritual  court  from  proceeding  to  this 
extent  in  the  case]  shall  not  lie.''  Now,  while  no  one  will  con- 
tend that  this  statute  belongs  bodily  to  our  common  law,  which 
knows  neither  an  established  religion  nor  ecclesiastical  courts, 
yet,  as  it  provides  for  a  special  protection  to  the  ministers  of  the 
form  of  reUgion  which  the  law  recognized,  so,  in  like  manner, 
does  our  unwritten  law,  drawing  its  spirit  from  the  law  of  our 
forefathers,  cast  a  certain  degree  of  special  protection  over  the 
ministers  of  all  forms  of  the  Christian  religion,^  since  all  are  with 
us  objects  of  equal  regard. 

§  47.  In  Churohea,  fto.  —  Of  a  like  spirit  is  6  &  6  E^w.  6,  c.  4. 
It  provides,  §  1,  that,  ^^  if  any  person  whatsoever  shall,  &c.,  by 
words  only,  quarrel,  chide,  or  brawl  in  any  church  or  church- 
yard, that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  unto  the  ordinary  of  the  place 
where  the  same  offence  shall  be  done,"  to  inflict  on  the  offender 
ecclesiastical  pains,  in  a  way  pointed  out.  §  2  provides  excom- 
munication ^^  if  any  person,  &c.,  shall  smite  or  lay  violent  hands 
upon  any  other,  either  in  any  church  or  church-yard."  §  8.  "  K 
any  person,  &c.,  shall  maliciously  strike  any  person  with  any 
weapon  in  any  church  or  church-yard,  or  shall  draw  any  weapon, 
&c.,  then  every  person  so  offending,  and  thereof  being  convicted, 
&c.,  before  the  justices,  &c.,  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  same  jus- 
tices, &c.,  to  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off.  And  if  the  person  or 
persons  so  offending  have  none  ears,  whereby  they  should  receive 
such  punishment  as  is  before  declared,  that  then  he  or  they  to  be 
marked  and  burned  in  the  cheek  mfch  an  hot  iron,  haying  the 
letter  F.  therein,  whereby  he  or  they  may  be  known  and  taken 

i  And  8ee  pott,  $  48,  note.  >  See  Vol  L  |  496, 497. 
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for  Fray-makers  and  Fighters;  and,  besides  that,  every  such 
person  to  be  and  stand  ipso  facto  excommunicated,  as  is  afore- 
said." This  statute  shows,  that,  at  the  time  when  our  country 
was  settled,  a  special  protection  was  cast  by  the  law  over  places 
of  public  worship,  and  assemblies  there  met ;  and,  though  it  can- 
not be  deemed  to  be  bodily  a  part  of  our  common  law,^  it  is  still 
not  to  be  entirely  disregarded  by  us. 

§  48.  In  Plaoes  oooupied  bj  Offloani  of  Btate. —  Then  we  have 
Stat.  33  Hen.  8,  c.  12,  embodying  provisions  to  suppress  *^all 
malicious  strikings,  by  which  blood  is  shed,  against  the  king's 
peace,  within  any  of  the  king's  palaces  or  houses,  or  any  other 
house  at  such  time  as  the  royal  person  shall  happen  to  be  there 
demurrant  or  abiding."  The  observations  made  in  the  last  two 
sections  apply  alsa  to  this  statute.^ 

^  See  post,  §  48,  note.  count  of  anj  money  won  by  gaming, 
^  Old  Btatntes  as  Common  Iiaw  —  playing,  or  betting  at  any  of  the  games 
Penona  attimdlng  Iiegialatiure.  —  The  aforesaid  [t.  e.  by  |  1,  at  cards,  dice, 
statutes  of  6  Hen.  4,  c.  6 ;  8  Hen.  6,  c.  1 ;  tables,  tennis,  bowls,  or  other  game 
and  11  Hen.  6,  c.  11  (see  Pulton  de  Pace,  or  games  whatsoeyer] ;  such  person  or 
9  6),  concerning  assaults  upon  persons  persons  aMaulting  and  beating  or  chal- 
going  to  and  attending  parliament  and  lenging,  &c.,  upon  the  account  aforesaid, 
the  king's  council,  and  upon  their  ser-  shall,  being  thereof  convicted  upon  an 
rants,  are  sufficiently  early  in  date  to  be  indictment  or  information,  &C.,.  forfeit  all 
common  law  with  us ;  but  ^ueyy,  whether  his  goods,  chattels,  and  personal  estate 
they  hare  any  applicability  in  this  coun-  whatsoeTer,"  and  be  imprisoned  in  the 
try.  See  also  1  Deac.  Grim.  Law,  69;  common  jail  of  the  county  where  the 
1  EiCit  P.  C.  407 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  conyiction  is  had,  for  two  years.  See  1 
ed.  p.  118.  Kilty  deems  them  not  to  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  116,  and  1  East 
haye  been  found  applicable  in  Maryland.  P.  C.  428.  In  the  construction  of  which 
Kilty  Bep.  Stats  54«  60,  61.  Of  the  last-  enactment  it  has  been  held,  that  the  as- 
mentioned  statute  he  says:  "It  is  re-  sault  must  arise  out  of  the  play,  and 
feired  to  by  Blackstone,  1  yol.  165;  but,  during  the  time  of  playing;  and  it  is  not 
although  the  lower  house  in  the  pronnce  sufficient  where  it  arises  out  of  a  dispute 
frequently  claimed  aU  the  priyileges  of  concerning  a  game  already  finished.  Rex 
the  house  of  commons  in  England,  I  do  r.  Randall,  1  East  P.  C.  428.  Kilty  con- 
not  find  that  this  statute  was  extended."  siders  this  section  and  part  of  the  rest  of 
Stat.  88  Hen.  8,  c.  12,  against  striking  in  the  statute  applicable  to  this  country ; 
the  king's  palace,  1  East  P.  C.  408,  is  not  and  says,  that  in ,  Maryland  "  there  was 
applicable  to  this  country ;  as  see  Kilty  an  indictment  in  1719  for  an  assault 
Bep.  Stats.  76.  Stat.  6  &  6  Edw.  6,  c.  4,  as  mentioned  in  the  8th  section,  on 
against  striking,  &c.,  in  churches  and  which  the  party  was  found  not  guilty." 
church-yards,  1  East  P.  C.  410, 1  Russ.  KUty  Rep.  Stats.  287,  248.  IStill  its 
Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  461,  is  also  not  ap-  date  (1710)  is  subsequent  to  the  settle- 
plicable;  as  see  KiUy  Rep.  Stats.  79.  ment  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  of  the 
Aasanlta  in  Qamtng.  —  The  statute  of  other  older  colonies ;  and  we  may  doubt, 
9  Anne,  c  14,  {  8,  proyides,  that,  "  In  therefore,  whether  it  became  the  common 
ease  any  person  or  persons  whatso-  law  of  all  the  other  States.  And  as  the 
•yer  shall  assault  and  beat,  or  shall  forfeiture  it  proyides  would  doubtless 
challenge  or  proyoke  to  fight,  any  other  not  be  enforced  generally  here.  Vol.  I.  § 
person  or  persona  whatsoeyer,  upon  ao-  944, 970,  the  importance  of  the  statute, 
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§  49.  In  Courts  of  Jnstioe.  —  Says  Lord  Coke :  '^  If  any  man  in 

Westminster  Hall  or  in  any  other  place,  sitting  the  courts  of 
chancery,  the  exchequer,  the  king's  bench,  the  common  bench,  or 
before  justices  of  assize,  or  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  (which 
courts  are  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  25  Edw.  8,  De  preditionibu8')y 
shall  draw  a  weapon  upon  any  judge  or  justice,  though  he  strike 
not ;  this  is  a  great  misprision,  for  the  which  he  shall  lose  his 
right  hand,  and  forfeit  his  lands  and  goods,  and  his  body  to  per- 
petual  imprisonment;  the  reason  hereof  is,  because  it  tendeth 
ad  impedimentum  legis  terrca.  So  it  is,  if,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
or  any  other  place,  sitting  the  said  courts  there,  or  before  justices 
of  assize,  or  oyer  and  terminer,  and  within  the  view  of  the  same, 
a  man  doth  strike  a  juror,  or  any  other,  with  weapon,  hand, 
shoulder,  elbow,  or  foot,  he  shall  have  the  like  punishment;  but, 
in  that  case,  if  he  make  an  assault,  and  strike  not,  the  offender 
shall  not  have  the  like  punishment."  ^ 

§  50.  Summary.  —  The  result  is,  that,  by  the  common  law  as  it 
has  come  to  us,  in  principles  embodied  partly  in  judicial  deci- 
sions and  partly  in  old  statutes,  an  assault  is  more  or  less  aggra- 
vated according  to  its  circumstances.  Illustrations  of  aggravated 
simple  assaults  are  those  committed  in  courts  of  justice,  and  upon 
officers  of  the  courts,^  and  upon  other  official  characters.'    And 

if  it  is  common  law  in  any  locality,  can-  And  therefore  it  hath  been  adjudged, 
not  be  great ;  since  the  assaalt  would  that,  if  one  draw  his  sword  to  strike  a 
eTory  where  be  an  indictable  misde-  justice  assigned,  sitting  in  place  of  judg« 
meaner,  without  the  statute.  In  Eng^  ment»  and  be  thereof  found  guilty,  he 
land,  it  was  repealed  by  Stat.  9  Geo.  4,  c.  shall  forfeit  his  lands  and  chattels,  and 
81,  §  1.  1  Deac.  Crim.  Law,  72.  haTC  his  right  hand  cut  oiT.  And  like- 
1  8  Inst.  140.  wise  if  one  in  the  presence  of  the  Jus- 
s  Turiher  of  Asaanlta  and  AlBraya  tices  do  strike  a  juror,  he  shall  forfeit 
in  Court.  ~~  Pulton  says :  "  The  law  hath  his  lands  and  goods,  hare  his  right  hand 
specially  prorided,  that  those  persons  stricken  ofF,  and  be  committed  to  per> 
and  places  which  be  designed  to  the  petual  prison.  And  the  same  law  is,  if 
administration  of  justice,  shall  be  so  one  of  the  king's  justices  assigned  doth 
guarded  and  protected  from  force  and  arrest  any  person  which  hath  made  a 
violence  offered  unto  them  or  in  them,  fray  before  him,  and  a  stranger  wiU  res- 
that  she  hath  inflicted  deeper  and  more  cue  that  prisoner,  whereby  he  doth  es- 
grieroua  punishment  to  those  who  shaU  cape,  in  this  case  as  well  the  prisoner  as 
break  or  disturb  the  peace  in  the  pres-  he  that  made  the  rescous  shall  be  dis- 
ence  of  those  magistrates  or  in  those  herited,  and  be  perpetually  imprisoned ; 
places,  than  to  them  who  shaU  break  the  for  that  the  attachment  of  such  a  jus- 
peace  in  the  king's  own  palace,  where  he  tice  is  the  king's  own  attachment,  in  the 
is  in  person  abiding,  or  in  the  parliament  construction  of  the  law.  And  if  one  do 
time  ordained  for  the  making  of  laws,  strike  another  in  Westminster  HaU,  dur- 


*  Vol  L  §  470.    And  see  Commonwealth  v,  Kirby,  2  Cuih.  677. 
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Bucli  assatQts,  like  others,  may  be  aggravated  by  proceeding  to  a 
battery,  or  to  some  other  higher  offence.^ 

§  51.    Aaoanlt  on  Bmbaasador,  fto.  —  On  OiBottn  of  our  own  Gov- 

cnmient.  —  An  assault  upon  the  embassador  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, committed  *within  our  territory,  is  a  distinct  offence  in  the 
law  of  nations,  and  is  likewise  punishable  under  a  statute  of  the 
United  States.^  Though  the  assailant  is  ignorant  of  the  official 
character  of  the  person  assaulted,  it  has  been  held  that  he 
stiU  commits  this  graver  offence,^ — a  doctrine  not  quite  clear  in 
principle,  and  perhaps  not  fully  established  by  the  authorities. 
If  sound,  it  proceeds  on  the  fact  that  the  defendant  meant  to  vio- 
late the  law,  though  in  a  less  degree.  To  constitute  the  aggra- 
vated assault  upon  one  of  the  officers  of  our  own  government, 
the  transgressor,  it  seems,  must  know  of  the  official  character.^ 
And  in  this  the  Scotch  law  appears  to  be  in  harmony  with 
our  own.* 

§  52.  An  mament  In  Attempt.  —  Both  under  the  common  law, 
and  by  force  of  numerous  statutes,  assault  is  one  of  various  overt 
acts,  which,  blending  with  an  intent  to  accomplish  some  ulterior 
unlawful  purpose,  constitute  the  indictable  attempt.^  This  class 
of  assaults  is  very  diverse,  but  they  are  discussed  in  part  in 
our  first  volume  under  the  title  Attempt,  and  in  part  in  this 
.volume  and  in  the  work  on  Statutory  Crimes  under  the  titles 
of  the  several  offences,  as,  Homicide,  Larceny,  Rape,  and  the 
like. 

§  53.    Btatatory  AgB>aTationfl  which  are  not  Attempts.  -*-  There 


Ing  the  time  that  the  king's  courts  do 
sit,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  his  lands 
and  goods,  hare  his  right  hand  cnt  off, 
and  he  committed  to  perpetual  prison." 
Pulton  de  Pace,  ed.  of  1615, 9  6, 10.  And 
see  1  Deac.  Crim.  Law,  68 ;  2  Inst.  649 ; 
8  Inst  140 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  125 ;  1  Hawk.  P. 
C.  6th  ed.  c.  21 ;  1  East  P.  C.  406-410  ; 
1  Bnss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  762.  The 
reader  will  notice,  that  these  ponish- 
ments  cannot  generallj  he  all  inflicted 
at  the  present  daj,  and  in  this  oountiy. 
See  Vol.  I.  §  988, 940-944,  970. 

1  The  stahbmg  of  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  used  to  be  punishable  bj  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  right  hand,  if  done  after 
coming  into  Westmmster  Hall,  but  oth- 
erwise if  before.  Oldfleld's  Case,  12  Co.  71. 


>  United  Stotes  v.  Hand,  2  Wash.  C. 
C.  485;  Respublica  v.  De  Longchampe, 

1  DalL  111.  A  secretary  of  legation  is 
an  embassador  within  this  rule.  Res- 
publica V.  De  Longchamps,  supra.  And 
see  Vol.  I.  §  126-129. 

t  United  States  v.  Liddle,  2  Wash.  C. 
C.  205 ;  United  States  v,  Ortega,  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  581 ;  United  States  v.  Benner,  Bald. 
284,240.   But  see  United  SUtes  V.  Hand, 

2  Wash.  C.  C.  485. 

4  Commonwealth  v.  Eirbj,  2  Cush. 
577 ;  Rex  v.  Gordon,  1  East  P.  C.  815, 
852.  But  see  Beg.  v.  Forbes,  10  Cox  C. 
C.  862. 

*  Alexander's  Case,  1  Broun,  28. 

•  Vol.  I.  f  558,  788,  786.  748,  761; 
Stat.  Crimes,  f  490,  502-509. 
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are,  besides,  various  statatoiy  aggravations  of  assault,  which  are 
not  attempts,  but  substantive  crimes.    For  example,  — 

stabbing — Wonndifg  —  Shooting.  —  In  Englan^  and  in  our 
States  generally,  there  are  statutes  against  stabbing,^  striking, 
wounding,^  shooting,'  and  the  like.  The  meanii^  of  the  princi- 
pal words  in  these  statutes  is  explained  in  the  work  on  Statutory 
Crimes.^  Some  of  these  assaults  admit,  imder  the  statutes,  of 
aggravation  by  an  ulterior  intent. 

VTittk  Deadly  ^oveapon.  —  And  the  same  observations  apply  to 
statutes,  which  are  not  infrequent,  against  assaults  with  a  deadly 
weapon.* 

To  extort  Conleesion.  —  Where,  in  Alabama,  it  was  enacted, 
that  **  all  persons,  to  the  number  of  two  or  more,  who  abuse, 
whip,  or  beat  any  person,  upon  any  aiccusation,  real  or  pretended, 
or  to  force  such  person  to  confess  himself  guilty  of  any  offence,'\ 
should  receive  a  punishment  mentioned  in  the  statute,  —  the 
court  held,  that  the  accusation  must  be  the  motive  for  the  as- 
sault ;  and,  where  its  purpose  was  to  chastise  the  person  for  hav- 
ing whipped  a  son  of  the  assailant,  the  case  was  not  within  the 
provision.* 

§  54.  Punish  snmmuily  —  Ck>netitational.  —  A  statute  in  Mis- 
souri directs,  **that  hereafter  no  assault,  battery,  afi&ay,  riot, 
rout,  or  unlawful  assembly  sUall  be  held  or  considered  an  indict* 
able  offence,  but  the  same  shall  be  prosecuted  and  punished  in  a 
summary  mode  before  a  justice  of  the  peace ; "  and  this  provision 
has  been  adjudged  constitutional.^ 

1  Hodges  V.  The  State,  16  Ga.  117;  the  word  assault  in  a  statute,  see  Humph- 

Humphries  v.  The  State,  6  Misso.  208 ;  ries  v.  The  State,  6  Misso.  203 ;  The 

Bex  V,  Dyson,  1  Stark.  246 ;  The  State  v.  State  o.  Freels,  8  Humph.  228 ;  Evans  v. 

Brown,  21  La.  An.  847 ;  Stat.  Crimes,  The  State,  1  Humph.  894 ;  Sut.  Orimet, 

815.  S  216. 


>  Beg.  V.  Bowen,  Car.  A  M.  140 ;  Com-  *  People   v,  Congleton,  44  CaL  08 ; 

monwealthv.  Gallagher,  6  Met.  666;  Bex  The  State  v.  Napper,  6  Not.  118;  The 

V,  CoUison,  4  Car.  &  P.  666 ;  Bex  v.  Grif-  State  v,  Franklin,  86  Texas,  165 ;  Prior 

flth,  1  Car.  &  P.  296;  Beg.  r.  Ward,  Law  o.  The  State,  41  Ga.  165;  McEmney  p. 

Bep.  1  C.  C.  866, 12  Cox  C.  C.  128 ;  The  The  State,  25  Wis.  878. 

State  V.  Bay,  87  Misso.  866 ;  Callahan  v.  <  Underwood  o.  The  State,  26  Ala.  70. 

The  State,  21  Ohio  State,  806;    Stat  ^  The  State  v.  Ledford,  8  Misso.  102. 

Crimes,  |  216,  814.  As  to  a  like  statute  in  Indiana,  see  The 

*  Bex  V.  Yoke,  Buss.  A  By.  681 ;  Bob-  State  v.  Hailstock,  2  Black! .  267 ;  in  Ar- 
inson  0.  The  State,  81  Texas,  170 ;  Heller  kansas,  see  The  State  v.  Cox,  3  Eng.  486. 
V,  The  State,  28  Ohio  State,  682;  Beg.  v.  As  to  a  Connecticut  statute  concerning 
Fretwell,  Leigh  ft  C.  443, 9  Cox  C.  C.  471 ;  secret  assaults,  see  Northrop  o.  Brushp 
Beg.  V,  Lallement,  6  Cox  C.  C.  204.  Eirby,  106. 

*  "Aaaault."  —  As  to  the  meaning  of  * 
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YII.  Semaininff  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  55.  MtademMuior — How  panlBhed.  —  Assault  is  misdemeanor, 
not  felony.^  It  is  therefore  pnnishable,  at  the  common  law,  by 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  to  which  may  l>e  added  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace.^ 

AesTBTated. — Even  aggravated  assault  is,  at  common  law,  a 
mere  misdemeanor ;  ^  but,  by  force  of  statutes,  some  of  the  ag- 
grayations  are,  in  some  of  our  States  and  in  England,  made 
felonies.^ 

iDfltigator. — Where,  therefore,  this  offence  is  misdemeanor,  one 
who  excites  another  to  commit  it  will,  on  its  commission,  be  a 
principal  therein,  though  he  was  not  personally  present.^ 

§  56.  Connected  with  other  Crimea  —  (Battery  —  Rape  —  Horn- 
iolde  —  False  Impriaonment  —  Riot  —  Affray  —  Burglary) .  —  This 
offence  is  one  which  forms  a  part  of,  and  is  included  within,  several 
others,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  volume.*  Thus,  in  every 
battery  there  is  an  assault.^  So  there  is,  in  every  rape,^  and  in 
most  murders,^  but  perhaps  not  in  every  murder ;  ^  except  as  this 
consequence  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  in  some  of  the  States, 
avoided  by  the  rule  that  the  same  identical  act  cannot  be  both  a 
felony  and  a  misdemeanor  at  one  time.^^  It  appears  to  be  the 
doctrine,  not  firmly  established,  that  every  feilse  imprisonment 
includes  an  assault ;  ^  while  there  may  be  a  false  imprisonment 
which  does  not  include  a  battery.^    Probably  the  law  admits  of 


1  Commonwealth  v.  Barlow,  4  Mass. 
489 ;  Murphy  v.  Commonwealth,  28  Grat 
fi60 

2  Vol.  L  §  940.  M6.  And  see  Vol.  L 
I  983;  1  East  P.  C.  406,  407;  IRoss. 
Crimes,  3d  £ng.  ed.  760;  Potty  v.  San 
Joaquin  Court,  45  Cal.  246.  How,  ,where 
there  is  also  a  cItO  suit  for  the  same  as- 
sault, see  Vol.  I.  §  264-266;  Rex  v,  Ma- 
hon,  4  A.  &  £.  676. 

*  People  V.  Wilson,  9  CaL  269;  The 
State  9.  Swann,  66  N.  C.  830.  See  Com- 
monwealth V.  McLaughlin,  12  Cush.  612L 

«  Beg.  V.  Woodhall,  12  Cox  C.  C.  240, 
4  Eng.  629;  People  v.  War,  20  CaL  117; 
The  State  v.  Daris,  29  Misso.  891. 

*  The  State  v.  Ljmbum,  1  Brer.  897; 
Tol  I  §  686,  686. 

<  VoL  I  f  778  et  seq.,  791  et  seq. 


7  Vol.  L  §  648 ;  ante,  §  28,  88. 

*  Beg.  V.  Allen,  2  Moody,  179. 

•  Vol.  L  §  781,  796 ;  The  Stote  v. 
Nichols,  8  Conn.  496.  And  see  Beg.  v. 
Mulroy,  8  Crawf .  &  Dix  C.  C.  818. 

^  Edsall  V.  Bussell,  6  Jur.  996,  999. 

"  Vol.  1. 1  787, 816. 

^  Ante,  §  26.  And  see  Long  v.  Bogers, 
17  Ala.  640. 

u  "  It  has  been  supposed,  that  trery 
imprisonment  includes  a  battery  (Bull. 
N.  P.  c.  4,  p.  22 ;  and  the  opinion  was 
adopted  by  Lord  Eenyon  in  Oxley  v. 
Flower,  and  another,  2  Selw.  N.  P.  tit. 
Lnprisonment,  L);^but  this  doctrine 
was  denied  in  a  recent  case,  where  it 
was  said  by  the  court,  that  it  was  absurd 
to  contend  that  every  imprisonment  in- 
cluded a  battery  (Emmett  v.  Lyne,  1 
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riots  wliich  are  not  likewise  assaults ;  but,  however  this  may  be, 
if  there  is  an  indictment  for  riot  and  assault,  the  defendant  may 
be  convicted  of  the  assault  only ;  ^  and,  if  he  is  acquitted  of  the 
indictment  generally,  he  cannot  afterward  be  proceeded  against 
for  the  assault.^  Likewise,  in  the  language  of  a  learned  judge, 
the  charge,  in  an  indictment,  of  an  affiray,  ^'  necessarily  includes 
that  of  an  assault  and  battery.^'  ^  There  is  no  assault  in  the 
offence  of  burglariously  breaking  and  entering  a  dweUing-house 
with  the  intent  to  commit  therein  a  rape.^ 

§  57.  Coxineoted  with  Attemfyta.  —  Where  assault  is  the  overt 
act  in  attempt,  the  offence  is  compound,  and  consists  of  two  in- 
gredients ;  namely,  first,  the  assault ;  secondly,  the  intent  to  do 
the  ulterior  mischief.^ 

§  58.  Btatatory  Aflaaulti  —  Dtotfnsnlnhed  from  Battery.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  statutes,  the  practitioner  should  remember  that  assault 
and  battery  are  separate  things.  Therefore,  if  a  statute  provides 
a  special  punishment  for  one  who  shall  commit  an  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  there  is  no  need  for  the  assault  to  proceed  to  a 
battery,  in  order  to  make  the  offence  complete.^ 

§  59.  "Foroe  and  Violenoe." — A  statute  provided,  that,  "  if  any 
person,  not  being  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  shall  assault 
another  with  force  and  violence,  and  with  intent  to  rob  or  steal, 
he  shall  be  deemed  a  felonious  assaulter,"  &oJ  And  it  was  ad- 
judged that  merely  snatching  a  bank-bill  from  the  hand  of  a  man 
holding  it — though  the  hand  is  touched  in  the  operation,  yet 
not  with  violence,  nor  with  the  intent  to  injure  the  person  — 
does  not  constitute  an  assault  such  as  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
the  statutory  offence.^  . 

§  60.  The  Intent  —  CItU  and  Criminal.  —  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
simple  assault,  that  there  should  be  the  specific  purpose  to  do  a 
particular  injury,  but  general  malevolence  or  recklessness  is  suffi- 
cient. Thus,  if  one  snaps  a  pistol  at  another,  not  knowing 
whether  it  is  loaded  and  not  seeking  to  know,  and  the  pistol  is 
discharged  and  the  ball  hits  the  other,  this  is  an  assault.^    The 

New  Rep.  266)."    1  Bubs.  Crimes,  8d  •  And  see  Vol  L  |  729,  786,  786 ; 

Eng.  ed.  764.  ante,  §  62. 

1  Rex  V.  Hemings,  2  Show.  08 ;  Vol.  ^  The  State  o.  McClnre,  26  msso.  888. 

L  §  796..  f  Mass.  Ber.  Stats,  c.  126,  §  16. 

s  Bex  V.  Heaps,  2  Salk.  698.  *  Commonwealth  o.  Ordwaj,  12  Cash. 

>  Battle,  J.,  in  The  State  v.  Stanly,  4  270. 

Jones,  N.  C.  290,  292.  *  Commonwealth  v.   McLanghOn,  6 

«  Beg.  V.  Watkins,  Car.  &  M.  964.  Allen,  607. 
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pTecise  bounds  of  this  doctrine  are  not  quite  clear.  An  assault 
is  one  of  those  wrongs  for  which  a  civil  suit  may  usually  be 
maintained  without  prejudice  to  the  criminal  proceeding.^  And, 
in  the  main,  the  principles  which  determine  the  civil  and  criminal 
liability  are  the  same ;  indeed,  an  eminent  American  judge  once 
observed,  that  the  party  is  always  answerable  to  the  public  by 
indictment  when  he  is  to  the  private  person  by  action.^  But  we 
may  doubt  whether  this  is  quite  so  as  respects  the  intent.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  this  regard,  civil  jurisprudence  and  criminal 
differ;  the  wrong  intent  being  always  a  necessary  element  in  a 
crime,  not  always  in  a  civil  liability.^  The  law  indeed  does  not 
hold  one  liable  in  the  civil  action  of  trespass  to  the  person,  where 
the  injury  comes  purely  from  an  unavoidable  accident,  and  there 
IB  no  fault  or  carelessness  whatever  in  him ;  ^  yet,  without  draw- 
ing a  very  clear  or  nice  distinction,  we  may  conclude,  that  it 
admits  of  a  civil  liability  where  a  less  degree  of  mental  mischief 
or  negligence  exists  than  is  requisite  to  charge  one  criminally.^ 
If  a  mere  accident,  involving  neither  carelessness  nor  any  other 
wrong  in  the  intent,  will  not  lay  the  foundation  for  a  civil  lia- 
bility, plainly  it  cannot  for  a  criminal.*  Tet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  the  criminal  offence  that  there  should 

1  Vol.  I.  §  264-266.  "Fop  though,"  says  the  report,  "  it  were 

s  Riiffln,  C.  J.,  in  The  State  v.  Oib-  agreed,  that,  if  men  tilt  or  tourney  in 

son,  10  Ire.  214, 216.    See,  also,  Vol.  L  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  If  two  mas- 

§  1078-1076.  tera  of  defence  playing  thehr  prizes  kill 

*  Vol  1. 1  210,  218-221,  286-288,  880,  one  another,  that  this  shall  not  he  felony ; 
84ft  or  if  a  lunatic  kill  a  man,  or  the  like ; 

*  Wakeman  v.  Robinson,  1  Bing.  218 ;  because  felony  must  be  done  animofel<h 
Brown  v.  KendaU,  6  Cush.  202 ;  Dicken-  nieo :  yet.  In  trespass  which  tends  only  to 
son  V.  Watson,  T.  Jones,  206 ;  Under-  giTe  damages  according  to  hurt  or  loss, 
wood  V.  Hewson,  1  Stra.  606.  it  b  not  so.    And,  therefore,  if  a  lunatic 

*  Wearer  v.  Ward,  Hob.  184 ;  Rex  v»  hurt  a  man,  he  shall  be  answerable  in 
Gill,  1  Stra.  100 ;  BuUock  v,  Babcock,  8  trespass ;  and  therefore  no  man  shall  be 
Wend.  801.  In  such  a  case  as  James  v,  excused  of  a  trespass  (for  this  is  the 
Campbell,  5  Car.  &  P.  872,  where  it  was  nature  of  an  excuse,  and  not  of  a  justifl- 
beld,  that,  if  one  of  two  persons  fighting,  cation,  prota  ei  bene  Ucuit),  except  it  may 
unintentionally  strikes  a  tbdrd,  he  is  an-  be  judged  utterly  without  his  fault :  as, 
swerable  in  an  action  for  damages,  there  if  a  man  by  force  take  my  hand  and 
would  perhaps  be  also  a  criminal  liability,  strike  you ;  or,  if  here  the  defendant  had 
as  see  Vol.  L  |  827-886,  876,  and  note ;  said  that  the  plaintiff  ran  across  his 
1  Rnss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  766,  note,  piece  while  it  was  discharging;  or  had 
In  Wearer  v.  Ward,  abore  cited,  it  was  set  forth  the  case  with  the  circumstances 
held,  that,  if  one  trained  soldier  wounds  so  as  it  had  appeared  to  the  court  that  it 
another  in  skirmishing  for  exercise,  an  had  been  inevitable,  and  that  the  defend- 
action  of  trespaas  wiU  lie,  unless  it  also  ant  had  committed  no  negligence  to  give 
appears  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  negli-  occasion  to  the  hurt."  p.  184  a. 

gence,  and  the  injury  was  ineritable.         ^  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed*  764, 76& 
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be  a  specific  detennination  to  commit  an  assault,  or  a  batteiy,  or 
any  other  crime  which  in  law  includes  an  assault.^ 

§  61.  ClvU  and  Crlmiiial  farther  dtottngniiihed.  —  There  are  cases 
in  which  an  indictment  will  lie,  where  the  civil  injury  cannot  be 
practically  redressed ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  wife  is  assaulted  and 
dies,  the  husband  cannot  pursue  his  civil  remedy,  which  ceased 
with  her  life ;  ^  yet  a  criminal  responsibility  rests  still  on  the 
offender. 

§  62.  Attempts  to  oommit  Aflaaolt.  —  The  reader  has  not  leuled 
to  apprehend,  that  an  assault  is  in  itself  a  particular  kind  of 
attempt.^  It  would  seem,  therefoie,  not  possible  there  should  be 
an  indictable  attempt  to  conmiit  a  simple  assault.^  Tet  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  to  commit  an  aggravated  or  compound  assault ; 
a  matter,  however,  which  requires  no  elucidation  here,  being 
referable  to  the  general  principles  discussed  under  the  title  At- 
tempt ^  in  the  preceding  volume.*  And  the  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  held,  that  an  indictment  at  common  law  Ijes  for 
a  solicitation  —  which  is  one  form  of  attempt^  —  to  inflict  a 
battery.^ 

1  In  Eeajr's  Case,  1    Swinton,  648,  the  criminal  Intent  is  wanting,  the  oflenoe 
Scotch,  Lord  Cockbum  said :   "  It  may  is  not  made  out.  But  this  intent  is  always 
appear  on  proof,  that  the  panel  had  no  inferred  from  the  unlawful  act.     The 
actual   intention  of  injuring   the  boy.  unreasonable  and  excessive  use  of  force 
But  there  may  be  a  constructire  inten-  on  the  person  of  another  being  prored, 
tion."     School-master. — In  a  criminal  the  wrongful  intent  is  a  necessary  and 
case  for  assault  and  battery,  against  a  legitimate  conclusion  in  aU  cases  where 
school-master,  on  the  ground  of  an  al-  the  act  was  designedly  committed.    It 
leged  excessive  punishment  of  a  scholar,  then  becomes  an  assault  and  battery, 
the  court  was  requested  by  the  defend-  because  purposely  inflicted  without  jut- 
ant's  counsel  to  instruct  the  jury,  **  that  tiflcation  or  excuse."    Commonwealth  v. 
a  school-teacher  is  amenable  to  the  laws '  Randall,  4  Gray,  86,  38. 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  for  punishing         '  Higgins  v.  Butcher,  Yelv.  89. 
a  scholar,  only  when  he  acts  malo  animo,         *  See  ante,  §  28,  note, 
from  vindictive  feelings,  or  under  the         *  See  Rex  v.  Butler,  6  Car  A  P.  868. 
violent  impulse  of  passion  or  malevo-         *  Vol.  I.  §  728  et  seq. 
lence "    This  instruction  the  court  re-         *  And  see  Rex  v,  Philipps,  6  East, 
fused  to  give ;  and,  instead  of  it,  said,  404 ;  Rex  v.  Williams,  2  Camp.  506. 
"  that  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment         ^  Vol.  I.  §  768,  769. 
a  teacher  must  exercise  reasonable  judg-         '  United  States  v,  Lyles,  4  Cranch  C. 
ment  and  discretion,"  &c.    The  revising  C.  469,  "  Morsell,  J.,  not  very  clear,  and 
tribunal  sanctioned   the  course  of  the  Thruston,  J.,  doubting,  Cranch,  C.  J., 
court  below  ;  and  Bigelow,  J.,  observed :  not  doubting."    Oonapiraoy.  —  So  there 
*'  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  in  order  to  may  be  an  indictable  conspiracy,  another 
support  an  indictment  for  an  assault  and  form  of  attempt,  to  commit  the  oiSenoe 
battery,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  it  of  assault  and  battery, 
was  committed  ex  tnfenftofw,  and  that.  If 


For  ATTEMPT,  see  Vol.  L  |  723  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BABBATBY.^ 

-  §  68.  General  Yiew.  —  This  offence,  termed  also  common  bar- 
latry,  fell  under  the  frequent  animadverBion  of  the  law  in  ancient 
times.  But  we  have  few  modem  adjudications  relating  to  it, 
therefore  little  can  be  said  of  it,  further  than  to  repeat  what  is 
found  in  the  old  books.  No  doubt  exists,  howeyer,  that  in  its 
leading  features,  it  remains,  at  the  present  day,  a  common-law 
offence  with  us.' 

§  64.  How  defined.  —  In  the  preceding  Tolume'  was  repeated 
the  definition  of  Blackstone ;  namely,  **  common  barratry  is  the 
offence  of  frequently  exciting  and  stirring  up  snits  and  quarrels 
between  his  majesty's  subjects,  either  at  law  or  otherwise."  ^ 

Tbe  Doctrine  in  Brief — Lord  Coke  has  reported  a  case  in  which 
the  court  said :  *^  A  common  barrator  is  a  common  mover  or 
stirrer  up  or  maintainer  of  suits,  quarrels,  or  parties,  either  in 
courts  or  in  the  country, — in  courts  of  record,  and  in  the  county, 
hundred,  and  other  inferior  courts.  In  th6  coimtry,  in  three 
manners :  in  disturbance  of  the  peace ;  in  taking  or  detaining  of 
the  possession  of  houses,  lands,  or  goods,  &c.,  which  are  in  ques- 
tion or  controversy,  not  only  by  force,  but  also  by  subtlety  and 
deceit,  and  for  the  most  part  in  suppression  of  truth  and  right ; 
by  false  invention,  and  sowing  of  calumny,  rumors,  and  reports, 
whereby  discord  and  disquiet  arise  between  neighbors."  ^ 

§  65.  Analogone  to  what  Offenoes.  —  The  reader  will  see,  that 
common  barratry  is  analogous  to  several  other  offences ;  as  main- 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see         *  Vol.  L  §  641. 
Vol.  I.  I  641,  974,  076.     And  tee  this         «  4  Bl.  Com.  184. 
Tolnme,  Ohucpbrtt  and  Maintbkakcb,         *  Case  of  Barretry,  8  Ca  86  6;    And 

and  Vol.  I.  Nuibavcb,  §  1071  et  seq.  tee  1  Gab.  Grim.  Law,  187;   1  Hawk. 

For  the  pleading,  practice,  and  eridenoe,  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  474,  476 ;   Co.  Lit. 

tee  Crim.  Proced.  n.  f  08  et  teq.    See,  868;  The  State  v.  Ghitty,  1  Bailey,  879, 

alto,  Stat.  Crimea,  f  660, 668.  897. 

'  And  tee  Commonwealth  v.  Barlt, 
11  Pick.  482. 
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tenance  and  champerty,^  libel,'  spreading  false  news,'  forcible 
entry  and  detainer,^  and  some  others.  But  it  also  differs  from  all 
these ;  and  prominent  among  the  points  of  difference  is  this,  that, 
while  they  may  severally  be  committed  by  a  single  act,  or  by  a 
series  of  acts  constituting  one  transaction,  common  barratry  is  a 
quarrel,  as  Lord  Coke  says,  *^  not  in  one  or  two,  but  in  many,'* 
cases.^ 

*<  Common "  —  Bow  many  iDfltanoes.  —  The  indictment,  therefore, 
must  charge  the  offender  with  being  a  *^  common  barrator ; "  ^ 
and  the  proof  must  show  at  least  three  instances  of  offending. 
Three  instances  seem  to  be  ordinarily  sufficient,  probably  not 
always,  —  a  point,  howeyer,  not  clearly  settled  by  the  authorities.^ 

§  66.  Wlwtber  by  Snits  In  One's  own  Rlsht.  —  ^'  It  hath  been 
holden,"  says  Hawkins,  **  that  a  man  shall  not  be  adjudged  a 
barrator  in  respect  of  any  number  of  false  actions  brought  by 
him  in  his  own  right.  However,  if  such  actions  be  merely 
groundless  and  vexatious,  without  any  manner  of  color,  and 
brought  only  with  a  design  to  oppress  the  defendants,  I  do  not 
see  why  a  man  may  not  as  properly  be  called  a  barrator  for 
bringing  such  actions  himseli^  as  for  stirring  up  others  to  bring 
them."  ®  This  view  is  evidently  correct  in  principle,^  and  is  not 
without  foundation  in  authority .^^ 

§  67.  Jnstloe  of  Peaoe —  Bniti  before  Himaalf  —  Likewise  a  ma- 
jority of  the  South  Carolina  court  held,  that  a  justice  of  the 
peace  commits  this  offence  by  exciting  criminal  prosecutions  to 
be  brought  before  himself  as  magistrate ;  neither,  in  defence,  is 
it  sufficient  for  him  that  they  were  not  groundless,  if  he  stirred 
them  up  to  exact  fees  for  afterward  having  them  discontinued.^ 

§  68.  Attornoy.  —  ^^  But  it  seems,"  adds  Hawkins,  *^  that  an  at- 
torney is  in  no  danger  of  being  judged  guilty  of  barratry,  in 


1  Vol.  L  §  641 ;   post,  Chaxpbbtt 

AND    MaINTBNANOB. 

«  Vol.  L  §  640,  691,  784;  post,  Lxial 

▲HD  SlAITDBB. 

»  Vol.  L  §  472-478. 
«  VoL  L  I  686-688,  post,  Fqboiblb 
Ebtbt  ahd  Dbtaiitbb. 

*  Case  of  Barretry,  8  Ck>.  86  6,  87  (; 
Bex  V.  Boberts,  1  Camp.  899,  400. 

*  Case  of  Barretiy,  supra ;  Train  A 
Heard  Free.  66;  Rex  o.  Hardwicke,  1 
Sid.  282 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw .  ed.  p. 
476, 1 9;  Crim.  Proced.  IL  |  99. 
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7  Commonwealth  v.  McCoUoch,  16 
Miass.  227 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Daris,  11 
Pick.  482, 486 ;  Commonwealth  o.  Tubbs, 
1  Cosh.  2,  8 ;  The  State  o.  Chittj,  1  Bai- 
lej,  879. 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  476^ 
§8. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  §  688 ;  Commonwealth 
9.  McCnlloch,  16  Mass.  227 ;  1  Gab.  Crim. 
Law,  187;  8  Oreenl.  St.  §  67. 
^  Anonjmous,  8  Mod.  97. 

u  The  State  v.  Chittgr,  1  Bailey,  870. 
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respect  of  his  maintamiiig  another  in  a  groundless  action,  to  the 
commencing  whereof  he  was  no  way  privy."  ^ 

§  69.  Mlsdemettiior  —  How  punUhed  —  Lawyttn.  -*-  Barratry  is  a 
commonrlaw  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;^  to  which,  of  course,  may  be  added  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace  and  be  of  good  behavior.'  And  if  the  offenders  ^*  be  bt 
any  profession  relating  to  the  law,  they  ought  also  to  be  further 
pxmished  by  being  disabled  to  practise  for  the  future.'*  ^ 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed  p.  476,  f  4.  •  VoLLf  945;  ante,  {  66.  ^ 

s  Case  of  Barretrj,  8  Co.  Pras.  ed.  ^1  Hawk.P.C.Curw.ed.p.476,|  14; 

86  h,  note;  The  State  v,  Chitty,  1  Bai-  The  State  v.  Chitty,  nipxa.    And  tee 

ley,  879;  1  Gab.  Grim.  Law,  188 ;  Vol.  L  poft,  CovrniFT  ov  Coubt. 
§940-947. 
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BATTERY.^ 


§  70.  B6w  related  to  Aeaauit.  —  In  essence,  and  according  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  law,  but  not  exactly  in  technical  form,  as- 
sault is  an  attempt  to  commit  a  battery,  while  battery  is  the 
executed  crime.^  Ordinarily,  therefore,  a  battery  is  either  the 
full  accomplishment  of  an  assault,  or  some  intermediate  point 
through  which  the  assault  travels  to  the  perpetration  of  a  still 
heavier  offence  beyond. 

§  71.  How  defined.  —  A  battery,  as  already  defined,^  is  any  xm- 
lawful  beating,  or  other  wrongful  physical  violence  or  constraint, 
inflicted  on  a  human  being  without  his  consent. 

§  72.    Oeneral  View  of  the  Doctrine.  —  The  slightest  unlawful 

touching  of  another,^  especially  if  done  in  anger,^  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  battery.^  For  example,  spitting  in  a  man's  £ace,^  or 
on  his  body,7  or  throwing  water  on  him,^  is  such.  And  the  in- 
violability of  the  person,  in  this  respect,  extends  to  every  thing 
attached  to  it ;  therefore  the  striking  of  his  clothes,  or  of  a  cane 
held  in  his  hand,  is  a  battery.^   Every  battery  includes  an  assault.^^ 


1  See  Abbault,  under  which  title  the 
doctrine  of  Batterj  is  also  considered, 
for  the  pleading,  practice,  and  eTidence, 
see  Crim.  Proeed.  II.  §  64  et  seq.  And 
Bee  Stat  Crimes,  §  1116. 

•  Ante,  §  28,  note. 

•  Vol.  L  §  M8. 

«  1  Ross.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  761. 
>  Johnson  o.  The  State,,17  Texas,  616. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.ed.  p.  110,|  2; 
Beg.  V.  Cotesworih,  6  Mod.  172. 


Y  Caims's  Case,  1  Swinton,  697,  610. 

•  Pursell  o.  Home,  8  Ner.  A  P.  664. 

*  Respuhlica  v.  De  Longchampe,  1 
DalL  111,  114;  The  State  v.  DaTis,  1 
Hill,  S.  C.  46 ;  United  Stotes  v.  Ortega, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  681, 684.  And  see  Bich  v. 
Hogeboom,  4  Denio,  468. 

10  Johnson  v.  The  Stote,  17  TezaB,616; 
ante,  |  88,  66. 


Por  BAWDY-HOUSE,  see  Vok  L  $  1088  et  seq. 
BESTIALITY,  see  Sodoict. 
BETTINQ,  see  Stot  Crimes,  and  Vol.  L  $  686,  821. 
BIGAMY,  see  Stot.  Crimes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BLASPHEMY  Ain>  PBOFANENBSS.^ 

I  7S-76.  Introduction. 
76-78.  Blasphemj. 
79.  ProfaneneM. 
80-84.  Doctrines  common  to  both. 

_  ^ 

§  78.  Boope  off  tfaii  Chapter.  —  The  two  common-law  offences 
of  blasphemy  and  profiEuieneBS  differ  only  in  this,  that  blasphemy 
is  the  word  of  larger  meaning  embracing  more  than  the  other. 
And  our  statutes  do  not  much  distLi^;uish  between  them.  There- 
fore it  is  deemed  best  to  treat  of  the  two  together,  in  one  chapter. 

§  74.  Zndiotabie  —  Why.  —  We  have  seen,^  that  these  offences 
are  indictable  at  the  common  law.  Whether  the  principle  which 
makes  them  so  is,  that  they  tend  to  undermine  Christianity, 
which  in  a  certain  sense  is  a  part  of  our  common  law,^  or  that 
they  disturb  the  peace  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  community,^ 
or  whether  these  two  principles  combine  to  impart  the  indictable 
quality,  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  appear  not  to  be  quite 
in  harmony.  The  true  view  probably  is,  that,  in  this  instance  as 
in  many  others,  the  legal  doctrine  may  be  deemed  equally  to 
result  from  any  one  of  several  causes;  as,  from  either  of  the 
two  above  mentioned,  or  from  the  consideration  that  reverence 
toward  God  and  religion  —  Christianity  being  our  form  of  relig- 
ion—  is  essential  to  man,  who  is  injured  in  his  nature  and  being 
when  it  is  impaired ;  or,  still  another,  that  jJiese  offences  so  shock 
his  purer  and  higher  sensibilities  as  to  create  an  injury  to  him 
against  which  he  needs  protection,  precisely  as  against  an  assault.^ 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  lee  v.  Buggies,  8  Johns.  290,  Kent,  C.  J.,  ob- 

Vol.  L  f  49e.   For  the  pleading,  practice,  serred :  "  The  people  of  this  State,  in 

and  eridence,  see  Crim.  Proced.  II.  §  128  common  with  the  people  of  this  country, 

et  seq.    And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  |  660.  profess  the  general  doctrines  of  Chris- 

<  Vol.  L  §  498.  tianitj,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and 

*  VoL  L  I  497 ;  Bex  v.  Woolston,  2  practice;  and  to  scandalize  the  author  of 
Stra.  884.  these  doctrines  is  not  only,  in  a  religious 

^  Vol.  L  1 406.  point  of  riew,  extremely  impious,  but 

*  See  VoL  I.  $  260-262, 648.  In  People    eren,  in  respect  to  the  obligations  due  to 
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In  any  view,  these  offences  belong  to  the  general  family  of  public 
nuisance.^ 

§  75.  Order  of  the  Chapter.  —  We  shall  further  consider  this 
subject  as  respects,  I.  Blasphemy;  II.  Profaneness ;  III.  Doc- 
trines common  to  both. 


I.  Blasphemy. 

§  76.  Definition.  —  Blasphemy  is  any  oral  or  written  ^  reproach 
maliciously  cast  upon  God,  his  name,  attributes,  or  religion.^ 

society,  is  a  gross  Tiolation  of  decency  the  lines  separating  them  into  their  ser- 

and  good  order.    Nothing  could  be  more  eral  classes  should  be  drawn.    Nor  is  it 

offensive  to  the  rirtuous  part  of  the  com-  practically  important  to  make  the  sepa- 

munity,  or  more  injurious  to  the  tender  ration.    The  general  doctrine  seems  to 

morals   of   the  young,  than  to  declare  be,  that,  under  one  name  or  another, 

such  profanity    lawful Things  every   oral    or    written    representation 

which  corrupt  moral  sentiment,  ^as  ob-  whereby  men's  reverence  for  the  Power 

scene  actions,  prints,  and  writings,  and  which  controls  them  and  the  world  is 

even  gross  instances  of  seduction, — have,  ruthlessly  shocked  or  impaired,  is  indict- 

upon  the  same  principle,  been  held  in-  able  at  the  common  law.    And  within 

dictable No  government  among  this  general  doctrine,  it  is  indictable  to 

any  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  revile  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  to 
and  none  of  the  institutions  of  modem  revile  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  sacra- 
Europe  (a  single  and  monitory  case  ex*  ments ;  because,  though  these  may  not, 
cepted),  ever  hazarded  such  a  bold  ex-  by  all  men  among  us,  be  deemed  to  per- 
periment  upon  the  solidity  of  the  public  tain  to  natural  religion,  or  be  in  any  way 
morals,  as  to  permit  with  impunity,  and  accepted  as  a  part  of  their  faith,  yet  they 
under  the  sanction  of  their  tribunals,  the  pertain  to  Christianity,  of  which  indeed 
general  religion  of  the  community  to  be  they  constitute  the  outward  substance, 
openly  insulted  and  defamed.  The  very  and  Christianity  is  the  religion  alike  of 
idea  of  jurisprudence,  with  the  ancient  our  forefathers,  and  of  the  mass  of  the 
lawgivers  and  philosophers,  embraced  people  among  us,  and  consequently  it 
the  religion  of  the  country."  See  also  constitutes  in  some  sense  a  part  of  our 
the  observations  of  Clayton,  C.  J.,  in  common  law.  Vol.  I.  §  497. 
The  State  v.  Chandler,  2  Earring.  Del  2.  Hawkins  mentions,  among  the 
658,  669.  And  see  Andrew  v.  New  York  common-law  offences  against  religion : 
Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society,  "  First,  all  blasphemies  against  God ;  as, 
4  Sandf.  166 ;  Vidal  v.  Oirard's  Execu-  denying  his  being  or  providence,  and  all 
tors,  2  How.  TJ.  S.  127,  198 ;  Ex  parte  contumelious  reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Delaney,  48  Cal.  478.  Secondly,  all    profane  scoffing    at  the 

1  The    State   v,    Graham,  3    Sneed,  Holy  Scripture,  or  exposing  any  pari 

Tenn.  184 ;  The  State  v.  Powell,  70  N.  C.  thereof  to  contempt  or  ridicule.  Thirdly, 

67 ;  The  State  v.  Pepper,  68  N.  C.  269.  impostures  in  religion ;   as  falsely  pre- 

^  The  State  v.  Chandler,  2  Harring.  tending   to   extraordinary  commissions 

Del.  668.  from  God,  and  terrifying  and  abusmg 

s  1.  While  it  is  plain,  that,  at  common  the  people  with  false  denunciatioiu  of 

law,  blasphemy  is  indictable,  the  books  Judgment,  &c."    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw. 

do  not  give  us  any  very  exact  and  neat  ed.  p.  868,  §  1-8. 

definitions  of  it.    Indeed,  this  and  kin-  8.   There  are  some  English  statutes, 

dred  offences  are,  in  the  books,  more  or  early  enough  in  date  to  be  common  law 

less  blended;  rendering  it  not  clear  where  with  us,  pertaining  to  this  matter.     I 
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OoMral  Desoiiption.  —  *' In  general,"  said  a  learned  judge, 
*^  blasphemy  may  be  described  as  consisting  in  speaking  evil  of 
the  Deity,  with  an  impious  purpose  to  derogate  from  the  divine 
majesty,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  others  from  the  love  and 
reverence  of  God.  It  is  purposely  using  words,  concerning  (xod, 
calculated  and  designed  to  impair  and  destroy  the  reverence, 
respect,  and  confidence  due  to  him,  as  the  intelligent  creator, 
governor,  and  judge  of  the  world.  It  embraces  the  idea  of  de* 
traction,  when  used  towards  the  Supreme  Being ;  as,  *  calumny ' 
usually  carries  the  same  idea,  when  applied  to  an  individual.  It 
is  a  wilful  and  malicious  attempt  to  lessen  men's  reverence  of 

quote  from  Hawkins :  "  By  the  Statute  pablishing  Paine'f  Age  of  Reason,  26 
1  Sdw.  6,  c.  1,  repealed  hy  1  Maiy,  c.  2,  Howell  St  Tr.  668,  embracing  an  able 
and  rerived  bj  1  £iia.  c.  1,  it  it  enacted,  argument  hy  lir.  Erakine,  who  appeared 
'  that  whoeTer  shall  deprave,  despise,  or  for  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Justice  Ash- 
contemn  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  hurst,  in  pronouncing  sentence  against 
Lord's  supper,  in  contempt  thereof,  bj  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  eonylcted, 
oontempiuotts  words,  or  hy  any  words  of  said :  "  AU  offences  of  this  kind  are  not 
depraring,  despising,  or  reriling  ;  or  only  offences  to  God,  but  crimes  against 
shall  adrisedly  in  any  otherwise  contemn,  the  law  of  the  land ;  inasmuch  as  they 
despite,  or  reyile  the  said  most  blessed  tend  to  destroy  those  obligations  whereby 
sacrament,  shall  suffer  imprisonment,  and  ciyil  society  is  bound  together ;  and  it  is 
make  flne  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will  upon  this  ground  that  the  Christian  re- 
and  pleasure.'  By  8  Jac.  1,  c.  21 :  '  Who-  ligion  constitutes  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
erer  shall  use  the  name  of  the  Holy  land."  And  he  added :  "  If  the  name  of 
Trinity  profanely  or  jestingly,  in  any  our  Redeemer  were  suffered  to  be  tra- 
stage  play,  inteilude,  or  show,  shall  be  duced,  and  his  holy  religion  treated  with 
liable  to  a  ^*  iam  penalty  of  ten  pounds.'  contempt,  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  on 
By  1  WilL  8,  c.  18,  f  17  [subsequent  to  which  the  due  administration  of  Justice 
the  settlement  of  the  older  colonies] :  depends,  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
'  WhoeTer  shall  deny  ia  his  preaching  law  be  stripped  of  one  of  its  principal 
or  writing,  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  sanctions,  the  dread  of  future  punish- 
Trinity,  shall  lose  all  benefit  of  the  act  ments."  p.  716-719.  See  also  Eaton's 
for  granting  toleration,  &c.'"  And  Haw-  Case,  81  Howell  St.  Tr.  927 ;  Aikenhead's 
kins  proceeds :  *<  I  shall  not  mention  the  Case  (Scotch),  18  Howell  St.  Tr.  918; 
offences  against  2  ft  8  Edw.  6,  c.  19,  and  Nayler's  Case,  6  Howell  St.  Tr.  802. 
6  Elis.  c.  6,  relating  to  &sts  and  fish-  6.  It  must  be  obrious,  that  the  Eng* 
days,  because  it  is  expressly  declared  lish  cases  on  this  subject,  especially  the 
that  those  statutes  are  enacted  merely  older  ones,  can  be  received  in  this  ooun* 
on  a  political  account ;  and  it  is  made  try  only  in  a  sort  of  general  way,  not  at 
penal  to  afllrm  that  any  eating  of  fish,  being  in  all  particulars  applicable  here, 
or  forbearing  of  fish,  mentioned  therein,  For  example,  it  is  not  probable  that  gen* 
is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  that  it  is  the  emlly  in  our  courts  a  conviction  could 
service  of  God."  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  be  obtained  against  a  publisher  of  Paine's 
ed.  p.  866,  f  81-84.  As  to  how  statutes  Age  of  Reason.  And,  as  we  have  no 
like  these  are  to  be  regarded,  see  ante,  {  established  form  of  religion,  UbeU  on 
44-48  and  note.  particular  formalities  of  worship  might 
4.  Gentlemen  who  are  searching  not  be  indictable  here  to  the  extent  to 
through  the  English  law  on  this  subject,  which  they  would  be  in  England,  if  di- 
will  not  fail  to  look  into  the  State  Trials,  rected  against  the  fonnalitiet  of  the 
See  Williama's  Case,  for  Blasphemy  in  English  Church. 
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Gx>d,  by  denying  hiB  existence,  or  his  attributes  as  an  intelligent 
creator,  governor,  and  judge  of  men,  and  to  prevent  their  having 
confidence  in  him  as  such.''  ^ 

§  77.  RevUing  Boriptnres.  —  And  SO  a  malicious  reviling  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  is 
blasphemy.^  When,  therefore,  one  with  the  evil  intent  necessary 
as  the  foundation  of  this  offence,  said,  ^^  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  a  fable ;  that  they  were  a  contradiction ;  and  that,  although 
they  contained  a  number  of  good  things,  yet  they  contained  a 
great  many  lies,"  —  he  was  held,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  indict- 
able both  at  the  common  law  and  under  the  statute  of  that  State.' 

§  78.  Jeans  Ghrlst — In  like  manner,  words  spoken  against  the 
author  of  Christianity  come  within  the  same  condemnation. 
When,  therefore,  with  intent  to  vilify  the  Christian  religion,  the 
defendant  had  said,  ^^  The  Virgin  Mary  was  a  whore,  and  Jesus 
Christ  a  bastard,"  he  was  held  to  have  been  rightly  convicted  of 
blasphemy.^  And  a  malicious  publication,  in  substance,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  an  impostor  and  a  murderer  in  principle,  was 
held  to  be  blasphemous.^ 

n.  PrqfanenesB. 

§  79.  Oenarai  Dootrine.  —  We  have  seen,^  that  profane  sweaiv 
ing  is  an  indictable  nuisance  at  the  common  law.  It  is  a  species 
of  blasphemy.  There  is  little  need  to  define  it.  Under  the 
statute  of  Connecticut,  *^  profane  swearing "  was  said  to  be  con- 

^  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Commonwealth  v.  *  The  State  v.  Chandler,  2  Hairing. 
Kneeland,  20  Pick.  206, 218.  "Thisspe-  Del  658;  People  v.  Bnggies,  8  Johna. 
dei  of  offence,"  said  Dnncan,  J.,  in  Up-  290 ;  People  v.  Porter,  2  Parker,  14. 
degraph  v.  Commonwealth,  11  8.  ft  R.  *  Rex  v.  Waddington,  1  B.  ft  C.  26. 
884,  406,  "may  he  classed  under  the  fol-  In  tills  case  Best,  J.,  said:  "It  is  not 
lowing  heads :  first,  denying  the  heing  necessaiy  for  me  to  say,  whether  it  be 
and  proyidence  of  Gk>d ;  second,  con-  libellous  to  argue  from  the  Scriptures 
tumeUous  reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ,  against  the  diyinity  of  Christ;  that  is 
profane  and  maleTolent  scoffing  at  the  not  what  the  defendant  professes  to  do. 
Scriptures,  and  exposing  any  part  of  He  argues  against  the  diyinity  of  Christ 
them  to  contempt  and  ridicule ;  third,  by  denying  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
certain  immoralities  tending  to  subrert  A  work  containing  such  arguments,  pub- 
all  religion  and  morality,  which  are  the  lished  maliciously  (which  the  Juiy  in  the 
foundation  of  all  governments."  case  have  found),  is  by  the  common  law 

*  Reg.  V.  Hetherington,  6  Jur.  629;  a  libel."  See  alao  Reg.  v.  Qathercole,  2 
People  V.  Ruggles,  8  Johns.  299;  1  Hawk.  Lewhi,  287, 264. 

P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  868,  §  2.  «  Ante,  f  74 ;  The  State  v.  Qraham, 

*  Updegraph  v.  Commonwealth,  11  S.    8  Sneed,  Tenn.  184. 
ft  R.  894. 
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stitated  by  any  words  importing  an  imprecation  of  future  divine 
vengeance.  Thus,  —  ^^You  are  a  God-damned  old  rascal,"  — 
^  You  are  a  damned  old  rascal  to  hell, "  —  ^^  You  are  a  damned 
old  rascal,"  were  severally  held  to  be  words  of  proflEuie  swearing.^ 
But  a  single  utterance  of  a  profane  word  in  a  private  place  —  or, 
it  has  even  been  held,^  in  a  public  street — is  not  per  se^  while 
spoken  neither  in  a  loud  voice  nor  with  repetitions,  indictable ;  to 
be  BO,  the  profanity  must  take  the  form  of  a  public  nuisance.' 

ni.  Doiitrinei  common  to  both. 

§  80.  ne  Statatcny  Ollinioe. — In  confirmation  of  common-law 
doctrine,  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States  have  special  provi- 
sions making  blasphemy  and  profaneness  criminal.^ 

XUnstratloiift  —  (Mawohnaatbi  —  Bow    oonstmed).  —  Thus,  the 

Massachusetts  statutes  provide  a  punishment,  "if,"  among  other 
things,."  any  person  shall  wilfully  blaspheme  the  holy  i^ame  of 
God,  by  denying,  cursing,  or  contumeliously  reproaching  God, 
his  creation,  government,  or  final  judging  of  the  world."  And 
it  was  held,  that  the  wilful  denial,  by  which  is  meant  the  denial 
with  a  bad  purpose,^  of  the  existence  of  any  God  except  the  ma- 
terial universe,  is  within  the  prohibition ;  consequently  an  indict^ 
ment  was  sustained  for  published  words,  the  more  important  of 
which  are  the  following :  "  Universalists  believe  in  a  god,  which 
I  do  not ;  but  believe  that  their  god,  with  all  his  moral  attri- 
butes (aside  from  nature  itself),  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
chimera  of  their  own  imagination."  ^ 

§  81.  ConstitationaL  —  It  has  been  adjudged,  that  neither  are 
these  statutes  nor  is  the  common-law  doctrine  repugnant  to  the 
constitutions  of  States  in  which  the  question  has  arisen.^ 

1  Holcomb  V.  Cornish,  8  Conn.  876.  20  Pick.  206,  Tbacher  Crira.  Cm.  846 ; 

And    lee    Commonwealth   v.  Hardy,  1  Commonwealth  v.  Hardy,  1  Ashm.  410 ; 

Aahm.  410.    Under  the  itatute  of  Indi-  Updegraph  v.  Commonwealth,  11  8  &  R. 

ana, "  profanely  iwearing  three  lereral  894 ,  Odell  v.  Gamett,  4  Blackf.  549 ; 

oatha,  by  taking  the   name  of  God  in  Holcomb  v.  Comiah,  8  Conn.  876 ;  The 

Tain,"  was  held  to  be  a  infflcient  de-  State  v.  Chandler,  2  Harring.  DeL  668 ; 

icripaon  of  the  offence.    Odell  v.  Gar-  The  State  v.  Khrby,  1  Mnrph.  264;  The 

nett,  4  Black!  649.  State  v,  KUar,  1  Der.  267 ;  The  SUte  v. 

*  The  State  v.  Powell,  70  N.  C.  67.  Jones,  0  Ire.  88. 

*  The  State  v.  Powell,  snpra ;  The  *  And  see  Vol.  L  $  428. 

State  v.  Pepper,  68  N.  C.  260;  The  State  *  Commonwealth  v.  Kneeland,  20  Pick. 
9.  Jones,  9  Ire.  88.  206,  Thacher  Crim.  Cas.  846. 

*  See   Commonwealth   v.  Kneehudy        7  Commonwealth  v.  Kneeland,  supra ; 
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§  82.  Liberty  of  the  Pzew. — But  the  law  of  blasphemy,  status 
tory  or  common,  will  not  be  so  administered  as  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press.  For,  as  a  learned  judge  once 
remarked,  **  No  author  or  printer,  who  fidrly  and  conscientioualy 
promulgates  opinions  with  whose  truths  he  is  impressed,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  is  answerable  as  a  criminal.  A  malicious  and 
mischievous  intention  is,  in  such  a  case,  the  broad  boundary  be- 
tween right  and  wrong ;  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the  offensiye 
levity,  scurrilous  and  opprobrious  language,  and  other  circum* 
stances,  whether  the  act  of  the  party  was  malicious."  ^ 

CoDBoientioiui  Conviotloiift.  —  Still,  one  who  should  utter  words 
or  sentiments  calculated,  according  to  common  judgment,  to  oor- 
rupt  the  public  morals,  or  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  mankind 
in  a  Christian  community,  would  doubtless  not  be  permitted  to 
excuse  himself  under  the  plea  of  conscientious  conviction.  Men 
must  not  allow  their  convictions  to  lead  them  to  injurious  acts ; 
or,  if  they  do  so,  they  must  take  the  consequences.  ^ 

Publicity.  —  In  some  cases,  perhaps  in  most,'  it  may  be  impor- 
tant to  consider  the  degree  and  kind  of  publicity  given  to  the 
matter  charged  as  blasphemous.^ 

§  88.  The  Sootoh  Law.  —  Blasphemy  is  a  crime  under  the  un- 
written law  in  Scotland ;  and  it  has  there  been  farther  provided 
against,  to  some  extent,  by  statutes.^  It  is  said  by  Hume  to  con- 
sist in  the  denial  of  the  being,  attributes,  or  nature  of  God ;  or 
in  uttering  impious  and  profane  things  against  him,  and  against 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  Whether  a  mere  candid 
denial  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation  is  su£Bicient,  is  a 
point  on  which  the  Scotch  authorities  are  not  distinct ;  but  it 
seems,  that,  in  that  country,  as  in  this  and  in  England,  the  denial, 
to  be  indictable,  must  go  beyond  fair  and  candid  inquiry,  indi- 
cating an  *^  intention  to  bring  them  into  ridicule  and  contempt."  ^ 


The  State  v.  Chandler,  2  Earring.  DeL 
668 ;  People  v.  Rngglee,  8  Johns.  290. 

1  Duncan,  J.,  In  Updegiaph  v.  Com- 
monwealth, 11  8.  &  R  8M»  406,  400; 
■.  p.  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Commonwealth  v. 
Eneeland,  20  Pick.  206,  221. 

*  And  see  Vol.  I.  §  800  and  note,  844. 
"  Every  man  may  fearlessly  advance  any 
new  doctrines,  provided  he  does  so  with 
proper  respect  to  the  religion  and  gov* 
emment  of  the  country."    Best,  J.,  in 
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Bex  9.  Burdett,  4  B.  &  Aid.  06,  182. 
And  see  Reg.  v.  Collins,  0  Car.  &  P.  466; 
1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  78. 

•  Ante,  §  79. 

A  And  see  The  State  v.*  Jones,  0  Ire. 
88;  The  State  v,  Ellar,  1  Dev.  267. 

*  1  Alison  Crim.  Law,  648;  2  Hume 
Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  669. 

0  1  Hume  Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  669. 
7  Paterson's  Case,  1  Broun,  629;  2 
Hume  Cnm.Law«  2d  ed.  6^ 


0EL4F.  VI.]  BLASPSXMY  AND  PBOFANENESS.  §  84 

§  84.  intojdoatlon.  —  In  one  case  the  Scotch  court  decided, 
that  intoxication  famishes  no  defence  for  blasphemous  words 
spoken,  either  as  justifying  them,  or  alleyiating  the  erime.^  Mr. 
Hmne  questions  the  correctness  of  this  decision.^  But  the  same 
was  once  ruled  in  New  York ;  it  '*  only  aggravates  the  offence." ' 
And  plainly  this  is  the  true  conunon-law  doctrine,^  whatever  may 
be  the  better  Scotch  view. 


imoimt'a  Cue,  1  Hume  Crim.        '  People  v.  Poiier,  2  Parker,  14. 
Lew,  2d  ed.  617.  «  YoL  I^S  897  et  eeq. 

*  1  Hume  Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  661. 


For  BBBACH  OF  THB  FBACB,  tee  YoL  L  {  688  et  aeq. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

BBIBEBY.^ 

§  85.  How  Defined.  —  Bribery  is  the  voluntary  giving  or  receiv- 
ing of  any  thing  of  value  in  corrupt  payment  for  an  official  act, 
clone  or  to  be  done.^ 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title  iee  the  king  under  the  great  seal  was  held 

Vol.  I.  §  246,  468,  471,  767,  974.     For  indictable,  though  it  did  not  succeed, 

the   pleading,    practice,   and   eridence,  Bex  v,  Vanghan,  4  Bur.  2494;  Bex  v. 

see  Grim.  Proced.  II.  S  126  et  seq.    And  Pollman,  2  Camp.  229;  Bex  v.  Plympton 

see  SUt.  Crimes,  §  668,  673,  803.  2  Ld.  Baym.  1877.    So  is  an  offer  of  a 

*  1.  And  see  Dishon  t;.  Smith,  10  Iowa,  bribe  to  a  Jmryman.    Young's  Case,  cited 

212.    Blackstone  defines :    "  Bribery  is  2  East,  14, 16.    An  attempt  to  bribe  at 

#hen  a  judge,  or  other  person  concerned  an  election  for  Parliament  is  indictable, 

in  the  administration  of  justice,  takes  Bex  v.  Vaughan,  4  Bur.  2404,  2600 ;  Bex 

anj  undue  reward  to  influence  his  be-  o.  Plympton,  2'Ld.  Baym.  1377;  and  see 

haTior  in  his  office."    4  Bl.  Com.  189.  Henslow  v.  Fawcett,  1  Ear.  &  W.  126. 

Coke :  **  Bribery  is  a  great  misprision.  So  is  an  attempt  to  bribe  an  officer  of 

when  any  man  in  Judicial  place  takes  customs.    Bex  v.  Cassano,  6  Esp.  231." 

any  fee  or  pension,  robe  or  livery,  gift,  Bum  Just  28th  ed.  by  Chitty,  tit  Brib- 

reward,  or  brocage  of  any  person,  that  ery.  And  see  The  State  v.  Ellis,  4  Vroom, 

hath  to  do  before  him  In  any  way,  for  102. 

doing  his  office,  or  by  color  of  his  office,  2.  Another  defect  hi  the  deflnitioni 

but  of  the  king  only,  unless  it  be  meat  quoted  from  Coke  and  Blackstone  is, 

and  drink,  and  that  of  small  value."    8  that  they  do  not  cover  the  case  of  giving 

Inst  146.    An  obvious  defect  in  these  a  bribe ;  which,  in  truth,  is  just  as  much 

definitions  is,  that  the  latter  confines  the  bribery  as  the  receiving  of  one.    This 

offence  to  persons  in  "judicial  place;"  offence,  with   the   reason  on  which  it 

and  the  former,  to  persons  "  concerned  in  rests,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  When- 

the  administration  of  justice; "  whereas  ever  the  motive  of  lucre  is  placed  before 

it  extends  to  all  officers  connected  with  the  mind  of  an  official  person  to  influence 

the  administration  of  the  government,  his  conduct,  a  danger  to  the  state  is  ere- 

executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  and,  ated.    And  though  official  persons  are 

I  presume,  under  the  appropriate  cir-  entitled  to  compensation  for  their  ser- 

cumstances,  military.    The  following  is  vices;  and  the  law  does  not  deem  the 

what  is  said  in  Bum's  Justice  upon  the  compensation  which  itself  provides  to  be 

point :  "  This  definition,  in  confining  the  attended  with  danger,  since  this  does  not 

ofience  to  judicial  officers,  seems  too  nar-  bend  the  officer  to  one  course  rather  than 

row.    See  Bex  o.  Beale,  cited  1  East,  another ;  yet,  whenever  there  is  presented 

183 ;  Bex  v.  Vaughan,  4  Bur.  2494 ;  Com.  to  the  official  mind  the  Idea  of  money,  not 

Dig.  Officer,  1.    The  attempt  to  bribe  is  merited,  but  as  a  return  either  for  a  wrong 

an  offence.    Thus,  an  attempt  to  bribe  act  or  for  fresh  haste  in  doing  a  right 

a  privy  councillor  to  procure  a  rever-  one,  this  constitutes  an  endeavor  to  cor- 

sionary  patent  of  an  office  grantable  by  rapt  Justice  at  her  fountains,  and  danger 
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Giiriiigor  reoeiTing. — **As  it  is  a  crime  to  take  a  bribe,  it  is 
clearly  also  a  crime  to  give  one ;  for  the  offences  are  reciprocal."  ^ 

§  86.  Gist  of  the  offence. — The  gist  of  the  offence  seems  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  bribe  to  pervert  justice  in  any  of  the  govern- 
mental departments,  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial.    Thus,  — 

Voter. — If  one  pays  money  to  a  voter  to  vote  at  an  election 
for  a  particular  candidate,^  or  simply  to  vote,'  or  to  go  out  of  town 
and  forbear  voting,^  the  act  tends  to  create  a  perturbation  in  the 
movements  of  the  governmental  machinery,  and  the  parties  are 
consequently  mdictable. 

Appointment  to  Offloe.  —  And  the  Virginia  court  held,  that  a 

to  the  entire  communitj  ipringB  from  4.  Qrowing  out  of  the  lame  reason, 

the  endeavor.    If  the  jadge  ^pnma  the  we  hare  the  condemnation  in  which  all 

hrihe,  he  U  innocent;  if  he  accepts  it,  right-minded  men   hold   those   sinister 

he  is  gnilty ;  hnt,  whether  the  bribe  is  approaches  to  official  persons,  in  which 

taken  or  refused,  he  who  offered  it  is  people  sometimes   indulge;   amounting 

equally  an  offender  against  the  law.  to  less  than  bribery,  yet  reprehensible 

8.  Hawkins  defines  this  oflbnce  and  morally  if  not  legally.    In  our  country 

states  the  law  thus :  '*  Bribeiy,  in  a  strict  especially,  where  the  artificial  dignity 

sense,  is  taken  for  a  great  misprision  of  of  office  does  not  operate  as  powerfully 

one  in  a  judicial  place  taking  scny  valu-  to  repel  such  things  as  in  Europe,  and 

able  thing  whatsoerer,  except  meat  and  where  the  desire  for  votes  is  always 

drink  of  small  value,  of  any  one  who  present  with  most  in  office,  both  the 

has  to  do  before  him  any  way.  for  doing  danger  and  the  present  evil  from  this 

hia  office,  or  by  color  of  his  office,  but  of  source  are  very  great.     Neither  public 

the  king  only.    But  bribery  in  a  large  sentiment  nor  proper  laws   should  be 

sense  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  receiv-  wanting  with  us,  to  restrain  the  wrong. 

faig  or  offering  of  any  undue  reward,  by  In  respect  to  the  judicial  office,  Lord 

or   to   any  person  whatsoever,  whose  Cottenham  once  expressed  an  important 

ordinary  profession  or  business  relates  truth  as  follows:  "Every  private  com- 

to  the  administration  of  public  justice,  munlcation  to  a  judge,  for  the  purpose 

hi  order  to  incline  him  to  do  a  thing  of  influencing  his  decision  upon  a  matter 

against  the  known  rules  of  honesty  and  publicly  before  him,  always  is,  and  ought 

integrity ;  for  the  law  abhors  any  the  to  be,  reprobated ;  it  is  a  course  calcu- 

least  tendency  to  corruption  in   those  lated,  if  tolerated,  to  divert  the  course 

who  are  any  way  concerned  in  its  ad*  of  justice,  and  is  considered,  and  ought 

ministration,  and  will  not  endure  their  more  frequently  than  it  is  to  be  treated, 

taking  a  reward  for  the  doing,  which  de-  as,  what  it  really  is,  a  high  contempt  of 

serves  the  severest  of  punishments.  Also  court"    liatter  of  Dyce  Sombre,  1  Mac 

bribery  signifies  the  taking  or  giving  of  &  0. 116, 122'. 

a  reward  for  offices  of  a  public  nature."  ^  1    Gab.   Crim.  Law,   108 ;  Bex  v. 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  414,  416, 1 1«  Vaughan,  4  Bur.  2404. 

8.    See  also  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  *  Bex  v,  Cripland,  11  Mod.  887 ;  Com- 

154.    As  to  what  office  is  meant  by  Stat,  monwealth  v.  Shaver,  8  Watts  &  S.  888. 

49  Geo.  8,  c.  126,  |  8,  against  the  corrupt  See  Hughes  v.  Marshall,  2  Tyrw.  184,  6 

sale  of  an  office,  see  Beg.  v.  Charretie,  Car.  &  P.  150. 

18  Jnr.  450,  18  Law  J.  m.  s.  M.  C.  lOa  *  Bex  o.  Plympton,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1877. 

As  to  the  Virginia  statute  against  buy-  *  Bex  v  Isherwood,  2  Keny.  202.  And 

ing  and   selling  offices,  see   Common-  see  Bush  v.  Balling,  Say.  289,  decided  on 

wealth  9.  Callaghan,  2  Ya.  Cas.  400.  Stat.  2  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  §  7. 
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oorrapt  agreement  between  two  justices  of  the  peace,  having 
power  to  appoint  a  commissioner  and  a  clerk,  for  the  one  to  TOte 
for  A  as  commissioner  in  consideration  of  the  other  voting  for  B 
as  clerk,  and  vice  versa^  is,  if  carried  into  execution,  an  indictable 
misdemeanor  at  the  common  law ;  the  decision  being,  however, 
put  principally  upon  the  ground  of  corruption  in  office.^ 

Recommendation  to  Offloe  -—  Thmhange  of  Pilsoneni.  —  A  bribe  to 
a  privy  councillor,  to  recommend  to  the  king  a  particular  person 
for  a  station  within  his  gift ;  ^  or,  to  the  agent  having  authority, 
to  exchange  prisoners  of  war  out  of  their  order ;«  is  indictable 
within  the  general  law  of  bribery.^ 

§  87.  Degree  of  the  Crime  and  iU  Punishment :-. — 
BOsdemeanor.  —  Hawkins  says :  ^^  At  common  law,  bribery  in  a 
judge,  in  relation  to  a  cause  pending  before  him,  was  looked  upon  as 
an  offence  of  so  heinous  a  nature  thiat  it  was  sometimes  punished  as 
high  treason  before  the  25  Edw.  8 ;  and,  at  this  day,  it  is  certainly 
a  very  high  offence,  and  punishable,  not  only  with  forfeiture  of  the 
offender's  office  of  justice,^  but  also  with  fine  and  imprisonment, 
&c."  But  all  other  forms  of  bribery  are  misdemeanor,  to  be  vis- 
ited with  imprisonment  and  fine.^'  As  treason  includes  felony, 
and  an  offence  which  was  treason  becomes  felony  when  the  law 
ceases  to  hold  it  treason,^  we  might  deem  bribery  in  a  judge, 
committed  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Hawkins,  to  be 
felony,  if  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  did  not  imply  the  con- 
trary. But  suppose  it  to  be  felony,  there  is,  growing  out  of  the 
exemption  of  judicial  officers  from  the  ordinary  criminal  process 
for  official  misconduct,^  a  practical  difficulty  in  punishing  it  as 
such.  Indeed,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  all  kinds  of 
bribery  are,  in  this  country,  under  our  common  law,  merely  mis- 
demeanor ;  though  some  kinds  are  misdemeanors  of  a  very  high 
and  aggravated  nature.^ 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Callaghan,  2  Ya.  the  street  commiMioner  to  induce  him 

Caa.  4fl0.    Oonapiraoy. —  Here  is  a  con-  to  allow  certain  claims  is  illegal,  and  a 

ipiracjr  also ;  and,  assuming  the  doctrine  note  giren  in  consideration  of  it  is  roid. 

of  the  text  to  be  sound,  an  indictment  Berlin  v,  Brady,  82  Barb.  618. 
for  the  conspiracy  might  have  been  maii^         *  See  also  Vol.  L  |  971. 
tained  if  no  appointment  had  actually        *  1  Hawk.  P.  C  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  416, 

been  made.  {  6,  7. 

s  Rex  V.  Yau^an,  4  Bur.  2494.  7  VoL  I.  S  612. 

s  Bex  V.  Beale,  cited  1  East,  188.  i  See  Yol.  L  J  461-468. 

*  ApproTo    a    Olaim.  — An    agree*        *  See  also  Commonwealth  v.  Sharer, 

ment  to  use  a  supposed  influence  with  8  Watti  &  8.  888,  in  which  it  wta  held, 
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§88.  Attempts:^  — 

OfEBrins  Bribe.  —  There  are  cases  from  which  it  might  be  in- 
ferred, that  to  offer  a  bribe  is  bribery,  —  that  is,  is  the  substan* 
tiye  offence, — in  distinction  from  the  indictable  attempt.^  Since 
bribery  is  a  misdemeanor,  it  is  of  little  or  no  practical  conse- 
quence whether  this  view  is  correct  or  not.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  better  form  of  the  doctrine  is  to  consider  such  an 
offer  as  an  attempt,  not  as  the  substantive  crime.^  And  it  is 
settied  that,  under  the  one  name  or  the  other,  such  offer,  or  the 
promising  of  a  gift,  is  punishable  the  same  as  if  it  were  actually 
accepted  or  delivered.^  And  if  the  offer  is  made  by  letter  through 
the  post-ofBce,  the  writer  commits  a  complete  offence  at  the  place 
where  he  deposits  the  letter,^  as  weU  as  at  the  place  whisre  it  is 
received.* 

§  89.  OfEBr  in  CaoM  not  yet  pending.  —  The  Alabama  judges  de- 
cided, that  a  tender  of  a  bribe  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  corruptiy 
to  decide  a  case  not  pending,  but  afterward  to  be  instituted  be- 
fore him,  — the  bribe  being  declined,  and  the  suit  not  undertaken, 
— is  indictable  at  the  common  law.  But  they  also  held,  that  this 
transaction  is  not  within  the  statute  of  the  State  against  offering 
*^  any  gift  or  gratuity  whatever,  with  intent  to  influence  his  act, 
vote,  opinion,  decision,  or  judgment,  on  any  matter,  cause,  or 


that  the  bribing  of  a  roter  by  a  candi*  *  In  a  New  Jersey  case,  an  Indictment 
date  for  the  office  of  sheriff  is  not  an  at  the  common  law  was  sustained  which 
"iniamons  crime,"  within  the  meaning  charged,  that  the  defendant  wickedly 
of  art.  6,  S  9,  of  the  Constitution  of  Penn-  and  corruptly  offered  fifty  dollars,  to  a 
sylvania,  a  conyictlon  of  which  will  dls-  member  of  the  common  council  of  Hud- 
qualify  him  from  holding  the  office.  son  City,  to  rote  for  a  certain  application 
1  See  Vol.  L  §  728  et  seq.  to  lay  a  railroad  track  along  one  of  the 

*  The  State  v,  Ellis,  4  Vroom,  102.  streets  of  the  city.    Even  if  the  common 

*  And  see  Collins  v.  The  State,  26  council  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  ap- 
Tezas,  Supp.  202 ;  Dishon  v.  Smith,  10  plication,  the  offer  was  still  indictable. 
Iowa,  212 ;  Walsh  v.  People,  65  Ul.  68 ;  Said  Dalrimple,  J. :  "  The  act  of  the  de- 
Hntchinson  v.  The  State,  88  Texas,  298 ;  f endant  in  endeavoring  to  procure  the 
Commonwealth  v.  Harris,  1  Pa.  Leg.  Qa&  grant  asked  for  was  only  the  more  crim- 
Repu  466.  inal ;  because  he  sought,  by  the  corrupt 

*  Vol.  L  I  767;  Rez  n.  Yaughan,  4  use  of  money,  to  purchase  from  the 
Bar.  2494 ;  Bex  v.  Plympton,  2  Ld.  council  an  easement  which  they  had  no 
Baym.  1877 ;  Rex  v.  Isherwood,  2  Keny.  authority  to  grant.  He  thereby  endeav- 
202 ;  Bex  v.  Cripland,  11  Mod.  887 ;  Beg.  ored  to  induce  them  to  step  beyond  the 
V.  Gumey,  10  Cox  C.  C.  660.  And  see  line  of  their  duty,  and  usurp  authority 
ante,  §  86,  note.  not  committed  to  them."    The  State  v. 

*  United  Statee  v.  Worrall,  2  DalL  Ellis,  4  Vroom,  102, 106. 
884. 
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proceeding  which  may  be  then  pending,  or  may  by  law  come  or 
be  brought,  before  him,  in  his  official  capacity."  ^ 

1  Barefield  v.  The  State,  14  Ala.  608.    And  see  People  ex  rel.  Pnrley,  2  CaL  564 


For  BRIDGE,  see  Wat  ;  alio  Stat.  Crimes,  {  801. 
BUGGERY,  see  Sodomt. 
BUILDING  OP  WOOD,  &c.,  see  VoL  I  {1160, 1161. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

BUBOLABY  AND  OTHEB  BBBAEINGS.^ 


I  90.  iDtrodoction. 

91-100.  The  Breaking  and  Entering. 

101-108.  The  Time. 

104-106.  ThePiace. 

109-117.  The  Intent. 

118.  Statutory  Breakings. 

119»130.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Qnefttcma. 

§  90.  How  dafinad.  —  Burglary  is  the  breaking  and  entering, 
in  the  night,  of  another's  dwelling-house,  with  intent  to  commit 
ft  felony  tiierein.' 

Order  of  tha  Disonssion.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Breaking 
and  Entering ;  II.  The  Time ;  III.  The  Place ;  IV.  The  Intent. 
Then,  V. 'Statutory  Breakings;  YI.  Remaining  and  Connected 
Questions. 

I.  H^  Breaking  and  Unterinff, 

§  91.  The  Breaking.  —  The  meaning  of  the  verb  '*  to  break,"  as 
employed  in  the  law  of  burglary,  is  discussed  in  Statutory 
Crimes.8  It  does  not  require  a  separation  of  particles,  as  when 
we  break  a  stick  ;  but,  if,  for  example,  one  lifts  a  latch  and  opens 
the  door,  or  presses  it  open  without  any  removing  of  fastenings,^ 


1  Tot  matter  relating  to  thia  title,  aee 
VoL  1. 1  262,  842,  487,  669,  677,  676,  786, 
757, 1062-1064.  For  the  pleading,  prac- 
tice, and  eyidence,  flee  Crim.  Proced.  11. 
$  128  et  aeq.  And  aee,  aa  to  both  law 
and  procedure,  Stat.  Crimes,  f  221, 288, 
384,  240,  276-278.  812,  582,  588. 

>  Vol.  I.  §  569.  There  are  no  wide 
difTerences  aa  to  the  definition  of  bur- 
glary. Thus,  Hawkins:  "Burglary  ia 
a  felony  at  the  common  law,  in  breaking 
and  entering  the  mansion-house  of  an- 
other, or  (as  some  say)  the  walla  or  gates 
of  a  walled  town,  in  the  night,  to  the 
Intent  to  commit  aome  felony  within  the 


aame,  whether  the  feloniona  intent  be 
executed  or  not." ,  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw. 
ed.  p.  120.  Lord  Coke :  "  A  burglar  (or 
the  person  that  committeth  burglary)  is 
by  the  common  law  a  felon,  that  in  the 
night  breaketh  and  entereth  into  a  man- 
sion-house of  another,  of  intent  to  kill 
aome  reasonable  creature,  or  to  commit 
some  other  felony,  within  the  same, 
whether  his  felonious  intent  be  executed 
or  not."  8  Inst  68.  And  see  4  BL  Com. 
228, 224 ;  2  East  P.  C.  484. 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  f  290,  812,  818. 

*  The  State  v.  Beid,  20  lowa^  418. 
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or  with  his  hand  raises  an  unfastened  window,^  or  thrusts  himself 
down  the  chimney,^  or  by  a  fraud  practised  on  the  occupant  pro- 
cures him  to  open  the  door,^  he  breaks  the  dwelling-house.^  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  breaking  when  one  enters  through  an 
open  door,  window,  or  other  aperture  ;  ^  or  pushes  further  open  a 
door  or  window  already  open  in  part.^ 

§  92.  Tlia  Bntry. — To  constitute  burglary,  there  must  be  also 
an  entry  J  It  need  not  be  in  the  same  night  with  the  breaking ; 
though  both  must  evidently  take  place  in  the  night,  and  both 
must  be  with  felonious  intent.® 

What  is  an  Bntry.  —  The  entiy  is  complete,  though  the  whole 
physical  frame  does  not  pass  within  the  dwelling-house :  if  a 
hand  or  any  part  of  the  body  goes  within,  or  if  the  instrument 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  commission  of  the  felony  does,  that  is 
BufKcient.^  Therefore  a  man  commits  this  offence  who  cuts  a 
hole  in  the  shutters,  thrusts  in  his  hand,  and  feloniously  takes 
away  another's  personal  property ;  ^^  or  thrusts  in  his  hand,  with 
the  like  intention,  without  accomplishing  the  object;^  or  puts 
^*  a  hook  in  at  a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  pistol  to  demand 
one's  money."  ^  And  if  the  hand  is  thrust  within  the  building 
to  finish  the  breaking  rather  than  extract  the  goods,  still  it  com* 
pletes  the  entry .^ 

§  93.  What  is  not'  an  Bntry.  —  But  if  only  the  tool  used  for 
breaking  goes  in,  and  neither  any  part  of  the  person,  nor  the  in* 
strument  by  which  the  ulterior  felony  is  to  be  perpetrated,  does, 
there  is  no  burglary.^^    Thus,  to  raise  a  window  by  means  of  the 


1  Frank  v.  The  Stole,  89  MimIb.  706 ; 
Bex  V.  Hyams,  7  Car.  &  P.  441. 

*  Donohoo  V.  The  Stote,  86  Ala.  281  ; 
Rex  V.  Brice,  Rass.  &  Ry.  460. 

s  The  Stote  v.  Johnson,  Phillips,  186 ; 
The  Stote  v.  Mordecai,  68  N.  C.  207. 
See,  as  to  this  point,  and  the  consent 
implied  in  a  plan  to  entrap  the  burglar, 
Vol.  L  §  261-263;  Allen  v.  The  Stote, 
40  Ala.  384. 

«  Fisher  v.  The  Stote,  43  Ala.  17; 
Rex  V.  Hughes,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  406,  2 
East  P.  C.  491. 

«  Rex  V.  Lewis,  2  Car.  &  P.  628;  Rex 
V.  Johnson,  2  Bast  P.  C.  488. 

*  Stot.  Crimes,  §  812;  Commonwealth 
V.  Strupney,  106  Mass.  688. 

7  Rex  V,  Hughes,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  406, 
2  East  P.  C.  491 ;  Anonymous,  Dalison, 
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22;  1  Hale  P.  C.  661;  Anonymous,  J. 
Kel.  67. 

>  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  176;  2  East  P.  C. 
608;  1  Hale  P.  C.  661;  Rex  v.  Smith, 
Russ.  &  Ry.  417  ;  Rex  v.  Jordan,  7  Car. 
&  P.  432 ;  Reg.  v.  Bbd,  9  Car.  &  P.  44w 

*  The  State  v.  McCall,  4  Ala.  643; 
Franco  v.  The  Stote,  42  Texas,  276;  1 
Gab.  Crim.  Law,  174;  3  Inst.  64;  4  BL 
Com.  227. 

10  Gibbon's  Case,  Foster,  107.  And  see 
Anonymous,  1  Anderson,  116. 

u  Rex  V.  Bailey,  Russ.  &  Ry.  341. 

u4Bl.Com.227;  3  Inst.  64;  Anony- 
mous, 1  Hale  P.  C.  668. 

u  Reg.  V,  O'Brien,  4  Cox  C.  C.  398. 

1*  Rex  V.  Roberts,  Car.  Crim.  Law,  8d 
ed.  293 ;  Rex  v.  Hughes,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 
406,  2  East  P.  C.  491;  Rex  v.  Rust^  1 
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hands  placed  outside  of  it,  and  then  thrust  in  a  bar  for  forcii^ 
open  the  inside  shutter ;  ^  or  to  make  a  hole  through  a  door  with 
a  centre-bit,  whereby  some  of  the  chips  fall  in,'  is  insufficient ; 
because  neither  the  bar  nor  the  centre-bit  was  to  be  employed 
about  the  ulterior  felony. 

§  94.  Sboot&ug  in  a  BaU  to  UU.  —  Whether,  if  one,  intending  a 
felonious  homicide,  discharges  a  ball  from  a  gun  outside  the 
building,  through  a  hole  previously  broken  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or,  without  a  previous  breaking,  sends  the  ball  into  it, 
making  thus  both  a  breach  and  an  entry  by  one  impulse ;  he 
commits  burglary,  is  left  uncertain  on  the  authorities.'  On  prin- 
ciple, there  is  less  doubt ;  for  the  ball  is  meant  ^nd  adapted  to 
perpetrate  the  felonious  homicide  ;  ^  and,  according  to  a  general 
doctrine  of  the  criminal  law,  a  physical  agent  set  in  action  by 
the  party  is  considered  the  same  as  the  party  himself ;  even  caus- 
ing him  to  commit  the  ofiPence  in  the  locality  where  the  agent 
acts,  though  himself  personally  absent.^ 

§  95.  How  fax  inatde.  —  The  entry  need  not  extend  to  any  de- 
fined distance  inside.  Therefore  when  a  boy,  intendiug  to  steal, 
pushed  in  with  his  fingers  a  pane  of  glass,  and  simply  the  fore 
part  of  one  finger  had  passed  within  the  sash  when  he  was 
apprehended,  a  conviction  of  him  for  burglary  was  held  to  be 
correct.^ 

Bhntters.  —  If  there  are  inside  shutters,  it  is  enough  to  pass  in 
the  hand  for  the  unaccomplished  purpose  of  opening  one  of 
them ;  ^  but  the  breaking  of  an  outside  shutter  is  not  sufficient 
while  the  place  remains  unbroken.' 

Chimney.  — If  the  breaking  is  by  coming  in  at  the  chimney,'  it 
is  not  necessary,  to  constitute  an  entry,  that  the  burglar  should 

Moodjr,  188 ;  8  Inst.  64 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Child  In.  —  It  is  the  same  if  a  man  sends 

Curw.  ed.  p.  132,  f  11, 12.    And  see  Reg.  into  the  dwelling  a  child  of  tender  years 

V.  O'Brien,  4  Cox  C.  C.  898.  and  innocent  of  any  crime,  but  does  not 

^  Rex  V.  Rust,  1  Moody,  188 ;  Rex  v.  personally  enter ;  he  is  still  chargeable 

Roberts,  Car.  Crim.  Law,  3d  ed.  293.  with  burglary.    1  Hale  P.  C.  666,  666 ; 

*  lUx  V.  Hughes,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  400,  1  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  797. 
2  East  P.  C.  491.  •  Rex  v,  I>avis,  Russ.  &  Ry.  499. 

>  1  Hale  P.  C.  666;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.         ^  Rex  v.  Perkes,  1  Car.  &  P.  800;  Rex 

Cnrw.  ed.  p.  182,  f  11 ;    2  East  P.  C.  v.  Bailey,  Russ.  &  Ry.  841 ;  Robert's 

490 ;  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  174 ;   1  Russ.  Case,  2  East  P.  C.  487. 
Ci  hues,  3d  Eng.  ed.  796  and  note.  •  The  Sute  o.  McCall,  4  Ala.  648. 

^  See  2  East  P.  C.  490 ;  1  Russ.  Crimes,         *  Ante,  S  91 ;  Stat  Crimes,  S  281, 812 ; 

8d  Eng.  ed.  796.  post,  |  98,  note. 

•  YoL  L  §  110-112, 810, 66L    Sending 
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pass  out  of  the  chimney  into  any  room,  or  even  pass  below  the 
chimney-piece  ;  entering  the  chimney  itself  is  sufficient.^ 

§  96.  "Wiiat  mvuit  be  broken.  —  The  breaking,  as  well  as  the 
entry,  must  be  of  something  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
dwelling-house.^    Thus, — 

Area  Oate.  —  The  area  gate  is  not  deemed  a  part  of  the  man- 
sion ;  and,  where  one  by  a  skeleton-key  made  his  way  through 
this  gate,  and  entered  the  dwelling  at  a  door  accidentally  left 
open,  he  was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  burglary.' 

§  97.  Inside  Doon  —  (Servant  —  Oueet  at  Inn) .  —  But  the  break- 
ing need  not  be  of  outside  barriers ;  for  if  one  is  within,  however 
lawfully,  and  there  breaks  an  inner  door  through  which  he  enters 
a  room  with  burglarious  intent,^  —  as  where  a  servant  lifts  the 
latch  and  goes  into  a  chamber^  to  commit  murder^  or  a  rape,^ — 
it  is  burglary.®  A  fortiori^  therefore,  a  guest  at  a  hotel  becomes 
chargeable  with  this  offence  if  he  leaves  Us  own  room  and  breaks 
into  the  room  of  another  guesiib,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
felony  therein.^ 

§  98.  Inside  Breakings,  oontlnned.  —  Likewise,  where  the  break- 
ing is  of  inner  barriers,  the  same  as  where  it  is  of  outside  ones, 
the  breach  must  be  of  something  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
dwelling-house ;  as,  — 

Trunk  or  Boat.  —  If  it  is  merely  of  a  trunk  or  box,  from  which 
goods  are  stolen,  the  transaction  will  not  be  burglarious.^^ 

Futures.  —  '*  With  respect,"  says  Gabbett,^^ "  to  such  fixtures  as 
cupboards,  presses,  lockers,  and  the  likQ«  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained ;  and,  in  one  case,  the  judges  were  divided  upon  the  ques- 

i  Rex  V,  Brice,  Run.  &   Ry.  460;  wiae.  if  it  is  not  within  hit  trust    2  Hale 

Donohoo  V.  The  State,  80  Ala.  281.  P.  C.  864,  865;  1  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng. 

>  Sut.  Crimes,  $  281,  312.  ed.  794  and  note. 

•  Rex  o.  Daris,  Russ.  &  Ry.  822.    And  *  Anonymous,  1  Hale  P.  C.  654;  J. 

see  Rex  v.  Paine,  7  Car.  &  P.  135;  Rex  Kel.  67. 

V.  Brown,  2  East,  P.  C.  487,  2  Leach,  7  Rex  v.  Oray',  1  Stra.  481. 

4th  ed.  1016,  note.  •  And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  290;  Rez 

4  Tlie  Sute  V.  Scripture,  42  N.  H.  o.  Johnson,  2  East  P.  C.'488;  The,SUte 

485.  V.  Wilson,  Coxe,  489,  441 ;  Rex  v.  Cas- 

A  Probably,  if  the  chamber  were  his  sey,  J.  Kel.  68, 69 ;  Denton's  Case,  Foster, 

own  lodging  room,  the  case  would  be  108.    Contra,  People  v.  Fralick,  Hill  & 

otherwise,  because  of  his  quoMi  interest  Denio,  63. 

in  it.    And  see  post,  |  106.    Lord  Hale  *  The  SUte  o.  Clark,  42  Yt.  629. 

takes  the  distinction,  whether  "  the  open-  ^  1  Hale  P.  C.  524,  654 ;  The  SUtf  v. 

ing  of  the  door  is  within  his  trust;"  if  it  Wilson,  Coxe,  489,  441 ;  2  East  P.  G. 

is,  he  considers  the  breaking  with  feloni-  488. 

ous  intent  not  to  be  burglary ;  but  other-  u  i  Qab.  Crim.  Law,  171L 
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tion ;  but  Mr.  J.  Foster  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  capital  cases,  such 
fixtures  which  merely  supply  the  place  of  chests  and  other  ordinary 
household  utensils  should,  in  favor  of  life,  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  mere  movables ;  ^  though,  in  questions  between 
the  heir  or  devisee  and  the  executor,  these  fixtures  may,  with 
propriety  enough,  be  considered  as  annexed  to  and  parts  of  the 
freehold.  And  Lord  Hale^  has  expressed  the  same  opinion; 
though  he  speaks  doubtingly  on  the  subject.'^  ^ 

§  99.  Breaking  Qut. — We  have  seen,^  that,  while  both  the 
breaking  and  the  entry  must  be  with  felonious  intent,  both 
need  not  transpire  on  the  same  day.  Now,  in  the  order  of  time, 
must  the  breaking  be  first,  and  the  entry  afterward,  which  is  the 
common  case  ?  or,  is  the  ofiPence  equally  burglary  where  the  entry 
was  without  a  breaking,  and  afterward  the  wrong-doer  breaks 
out?  Anciently  there  was  doubt  on  this  question;^  therefore 
the  statute  of  12  Anne,  stat.  1,  c.  7,  §  8,  after  mentioning  the 
doubt,  declared,  ^Hhat,  if  any  person  shall  enter  into  the  mansion 
or  dwelling-house  of  another  by  day  or  by  night,  without  breaking 
the  same,  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony ;  or,  being  in  such 
house,  shall  commit  any  felony;  and  shall  in  the  night-time 
break  the  said  house  to  get  out  of  the  same,"  —  it  shall  be  bur- 
glary.^ And  though  this  statute  is  now  repealed  in  England, 
the  same  provision  in  substance  is  contained  in  the  later  enact- 
ment of  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  §  11,^  superseded  by  the  present 
stat.  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  §  51.®  In  the  cases  provided  for  by  it, 
there  need  be  no  actual  passing  out  from  the  premises,  as  the 
reader  perceives ;  and  a  learned  judge  once  made  the  very  strong 
observation,  that,  if  a  thief,  for  instance,  who  was  lawfully  within, 
^*  even  liffcs  the  latch  to  get  out  of  the  house  with  the  stolen  prop- 

1  Foster,  109.  664;  Dalt.  Just.  c.  161,  $  3;  4  Bl.  Com. 

<  1  Hale  P.  C.  627,  666.  227 ;  1  Oab.  Grim.  Law,  174 ;  1  Bennett 

s  See  also  2  East  P.  C.  4S9.    Ohlm-  &  Heard  Lead.  Cas.  640. 
nej  In  Cabin.  ^  The  migority  of  the         *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  182, 

North  Carolina  court  has  held,  that  an  lU;  2  East  P.  C.  489. 
entry  at  night  through  a  chimnej,  into         ?  1  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  792. 
a  log  cabin  in  whfch  the  prosecutrix         >  Which  provides,  that"  whoever  shaU 

dwells,  and  stealing  goods  therein,  will  enter  the  dwelling-house  of  another  with 

constitute  burglary,  although  the  chim-  intent  to  commit  any  felony  therein,  or, 

ney,  made  of  logs  and  sticks,  may  be  in  being  in  such  dwelling-house,  shall  com* 

a  state  of  decay  and  not  more  than  five  mit  any  felony  therein,  and  shall  in  either 

and  a  half  feet  high.   The  State  v.  Willis,  case  break  out  of  the  said  dwelling-house 

7  Jones,  N.  C.  190.  hi  the  night,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 

«  Ante,  I  92.  burglary." 

«  See  2  East  P.  C.  490;  1  Hale  P.  a 
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erty,  that  is  a  btiiglarious  breaking  out  of  the  house.''  ^  This 
remark  may  be  correct ;  but  it  carries  the  doctrine  very  fior,  and 
the  question  should  be  examined  carefully.  For,  is  the  mere 
lifting  of  a  latch,  in  such  a  case,  a  breaking  of  the  dwelling* 
house  ? 

How  in  onr  States. —  The  Statute  of  12  Anne  is  too  recent  (a.d. 
1718)  to  be  absolutely  binding  as  common  law  in  all  our  States,^ 
though,  where  it  is  not,  it  must  have  its  weight  as  declaratoiy  of 
the  sense  of  the  English  Parliament.  Probably,  in  most  of  our 
States,  the  question  is  settled  by  statute.  It  is  so,  for  example, 
in  Georgia,  where  the  words  are,  "  breaking  and  entering  into  ;  '* 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  breaking  out  is  not  adequate 
in  this  State.^ 

§  100.  Breaking  Inner  Doors  without  Bntry.  —  If  the  felon,  to  get 
out  of  the  dwelling-house,  should  break  an  inner  door,  but  not 
enter  through  it,  the  case  would  plainly  be  within  the  statute  of 
Anne.  But  it  seems  not  to  be  absolutely  settled,  whether,  where 
the  intent  is  not  to  get  out,  a  person  who  has  feloniously  entered 
without  a  breaking  commits  burglary  if  he  makes  no  entry 
through  the  inner  door  which  he  has  broken.  There  are  indicsr 
tions  that  the  breaking  alone  in  such  circumstances  may  be 
deemed  enough^  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  English  case  before 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Gumey,  Commissioner,  on  consulta- 
tion with  Cresswell,  J.,  held,  that  burglary  is  not  committed  by 
an  entry,  with  felonious  intent,  into  a  dwelling-house  without 
breaking,  followed  by  a  mere  breaking  (not  affirmatively  appear- 
ing  to  be  to  get  out),  without  entry,  of  an  inside  door.*^  We 
have,  in  this  case,  a  breaking,  an  entry,  and  a  felonious  intent ; 
yet,  not  only  is  the  breaking  after  the  entiy,  but  the  breaking 
and  entry  are  of  different  parts  of  the  dwelling.    If  a  breaking 


>  Enkiixe,  J,  in  Reg.  v.  Wheeldon,  8 
Car.  &  P.  747.  And  see  1  Hale  P.  C. 
5^;  Rex  v.  Johnson,  2  East  P.  C.  488; 
Rex  V.  Callan,  Ross.  &  Ry.  167 ;  Rex  t;. 
McKearney,  Jebb,  99, 1  Bennett  &  Heard 
Lead.  Cas.  640 ;  Rex  o.  Lawrence,  4  Car. 
&  P.  231. 

s  See  ante,  |  48,  note;  Bishop  First 
Book,  §  66. 

•  White  o.  The  State,  61  Oa.  286, 
288,  289.  And  see  The  Stote  v.  McPher- 
son,  70  N.  C.  239. 

*  Anonymous,  J.  E[el.  67,  where  ths 
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intimation  in  the  text  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported; but  the  statement  of  the  case 
in  1  Hale  P.  C.  664,  shows,  that  the  facts 
did  not  raise  this  point.  Erskine,  J., 
might  liaye  held  the  breaking  alone 
sufficient,  as  see  Reg.  o.  Wheeldon,  8 
Car.  &  P.  747;  but  probably  his  obser- 
vations were  founded  on  stat.  7  &  8  Geo. 
4,  c.  29,  §  11.  And  see  Denton's  Case, 
Foster,  108 ;  Simson's  Case,  1  Hale  P. 
C.  627. 

*  Reg.  V.  Davis,  6  Cox  C.  C.  869. 
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out  was  not  sufficient  before  the  statute  of  Anne,  this  would 
not  be  sufficient  after  the  statute  any  more  than  before;  not 
being  within  the  statutory  terms. 

n.  The  Time. 

§  101.  Oenend  Dootrina.  —  The  breaking  and  entering  must 
both  be  in  the  night.^ 

Night.  —  What  is  the  night  is  a  question  discussed  in  detail  in 
Statutory  Crimes.^  It  is  there  seen,  that,  at  the  common  law, 
those  portions  of  the  morning  and  evening  iu  which,  while  the 
sun  is  below  the  horizon,  sufficient  of  his  light  is  above  to  enable 
one  reasonably  to  discern  the  features  of  a  man,  belong  to  the 
day ;  but,  in  this  calculation,  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  light 
reflected  from  the  moon.  This  rule,  however,  has  been  modified 
in  England  and  some  of  our  States  by  statutes. 

§  102.  Breakines  by  Day.  —  While  this  country  was  being  set- 
tled, the  statute  of  1  Edw.  6,  c.  12,  was  in  force  in  England.' 
It  provided,  in  §  10,  that  persons  convicted,  among  other  things, 
of  the  "  breaking  of  any  house  by  day  or  by  night,  any  person 
beinff  then  in  the  same  hou%e  .  .  .  thereby  put  in  fear  or  dread^"* 
should  not  be  admitted  to  clergy;  and  Lord  Hale  treats  this  as 
creating  a  statutory  burglary,  which  may  be  committed  in  the 
daytime.  ^^  It  requires,"  he  says,  *^  1.  An  actual  breaking  of  the 
house,  and  not  an  entry  per  ostia  aperta.  2.  An  entry  with  in- 
tent to  commit  a  felony,  and  so  laid  in  the  indictment.^  8.  A 
putting  in  fear. "  *  Kilty,  as  to  Maryland,  informs  us  that "  there 
are,  in  the  provincial  records,  some  cases  of  prosecutions  which 
appear  to  have  been  under  this  statute ; "  ^  but  probably  the  re- 


1  Bex  r.  Segar,  Comb.  401 ;  Lewii  v. 
The  State.  16  Conn.  82 ;  The  State  v, 
'  Bancroft,  10  N.  H.  106;  Beg.  v.  Folly,  1 
Car.  &  K.  77.  '*  It  wai  held  in  4  Edw.  6, 
that  the  breaking  of  the  house  shall  not 
be  bnrglary  unless  it  is  bj  night.  Bro. 
Cor.  185.  This  is  the  first  passage  in  anj 
book  where  burglary  is  confined  to  a 
breaking  in  the  night.  In  the  old  books 
It  is  said  to  be  the  same  whether  by  night 
or  by  day.  According  to  this  late  deter- 
mination, Staunforde  has  formed  his  de- 
scription of  this  crime,  collected  from 
the  many  dedaions  since  the  time  of 


Britton  and  the  Mirror,  which  is  to  this 
effect:  'Burglars  are  those  who  feloni- 
ously, in  time  of  peace,  break  a  house, 
church,  walls,  or  towers,  though  they 
take  nothing  from  thence;  but  then  it 
must  be  done  with  intent  to  commit  a  fel- 
ony, and  in  the  night' "  4  Beeres  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  8d  ed.  639. 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  §  276. 

»  A.D.  1647. 

*  Fowlter's  Case,  11  Co.  SI  ft.  ^ 

»  1  Hale  P.  C.  648.    And  lee  ib.  p, 
602,668. 

•  Kilty  Beport  of  Statutes,  164. 
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ports  of  none  of  the  States  contain  any  decisions  on  the  question 
whether  it  is  common  law  with  us.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  judges,  among  the  statutes  in  force  in  that  State.^ 

§  108.  Coiitinned. — There  are  some  other  old  English  statutory 
house-breakings  which  may  be  committed  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
them  similar  observations  apply.'  So,  in  our  own  States,  may  be 
found  statutes  of  the  like  sort.'  The  ofPences  created  by  them 
differ,  however,  from  common-law  burglary  in  this  essential 
particular,  that  the  latter  is  a  crime  against  the  safety  of  the 
dwelling-house,  perpetrated  in  hours  of  repose,  when  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  occupants  is,  like  their  bodies,  asleep. 

ni.  The  Place. 

§  104.  wiuit.  —  The  breaking  and  entering  must  be-  into 
another's  dwelling-house.^ 

DwaUins-house. — In  the  work  on  Statutory  Crimes,^  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  *^  dwelling-house,"  within  this  definition,  was 
minutely  discussed.  It  was  seen,  that,  to  constitute  a  dwelling- 
house,  persons  must,  at  times  at  least,  sleep  beneath  the  roof ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  place  must  be  used  for  habitation.  And 
there  is  a  slight  distinction  between  this  word,  which  is  the 
proper  common-law  term  in  burglary,  and  ^^  house,"  which  is  the 
common-law  term  in  arson.  The  term  '^  dwelling-house "  also 
includes  the  entire  cluster  of  buildings,  not  separated  by  a  pub- 

1  Report  of  the  Judges,  8  Binn.  605,  something,  and  without  the  latter  it  Is 

620.    And  see  ante,  §  48,  note.  not  felony ;   but  if  accompanied  with 

*  Lord  Hale,  1  Hale  P.  C.  548,  men-  both,  and  the  taking  of  goods  be  of  the 

tions  the  following :  •—  value  of  flTe  shillings,  it  is  excluded  from 

1.  "  Robbing  a  person  by  day  or  night,  clergy  by  39  Eliz.  c.  15."  And  see  ante, 
in  his  dwelling-house ;  the  dweller,  his  §  100,  note. 

wife,  or  children  being  in  the  house  and         8.  All  these  statutes  mentioned  by  Lord 

not  put  in  fear.    This  requires :  1.  An  Hale  were,  according  to  Kilty,  used  in  the 

actual  breaking  of  the  house.     %  An  province  of  Maryland.    Kilty  Report  of 

actual  taking  of  something,  but  the  per^  Statutes,  164,  166,  167,  160.     But  they 

sons  need  not  be  put  in  fear;  and,  by  are  not  mentioned  by  the  judges  as  in 

the  statute  of  5  &  6  Edw.  6,  c.  0,  clergy  force  in  PennsylTania.     Report  of  the 

is  in  this  case  taken  from  the  principal  Judges,  8  Binn.  505,  620,  622. 
that  enters  the  house ;  and,  by  the  stat-         *  People    p.    Taggart,    43    Cal.   81 ; 

ute  of  4  &  5  Phil,  and  M.  c.  4,  from  the  Davis  r.  The  Sute,  8  Ck>ldw.  77;  Butler 

accessory  before.  v.  People,  4  Denio,  68 ;  Williams  o.  Th« 

2.  "Robbing  a  dweUing-house, by  day  State,  46  Ga.  212;  Wood  v.  The  8ute» 
or  night,  and  taking  away  goods,  none  46  Oa.  822. 

being  in  the  house.     This  requires  an         *  The  State  v.  Dozier,  78  N.  C.  117. 
actual  breaking,  and  an  actual  taking  of        *  Stat.  Crimes,  |  277-888. 
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lie  way,  whicli  axe  used  for  purpoaeB  eonnected  with  habitation. 
For  example,  it  may  include  a  bam.^  In  cases  of  doubt,  the 
reader  should  consult  the  discussions  in  that  volume. 

§  105.  draroh. — According  to  the  old  books,  this  offence  may 
also  be  committed  by  breaking  into  a  church;^  for,  says  Lord 
Coke,  it  is  the  mansion-house  of  Almighty  God.^  There  are  few 
modem  English  cases,^  and  no  American  ones,  in  which  this  form 
of  burglary  has  been  relied  upon ;  but  the  law  is  probably  not 
obsolete. 

"Walled  Town.  —  Likewise  the  books  teU  us,  that  it  is  burglary 
feloniously  to  break  into  a  walled  town.^ 

§  106.  Anothei's.  —  The  dwelling-house  must  be  another's. 

innkaepor. — Doubtless,  therefore,  the  keeper  of  an  inn  is  not 
a  burglar,  when,  with  felonious  intent,  he  breaks  into  a  guest's 
chamber.^ 

Rooms  of  Xrf>d«en.  —  Suppose,  again,  a  person,  not  an  innkeeper, 
lets  to  lodgers  rooms  in  a  building  with  one  common  entrance 
from  without,  and  retains  other  rooms  for  his  own  habitation,  — 
here,  when  a  burglary  is  committed  by  a  third  person  in  a  lodger's 
room,  the  indictment  must  describe  the  place  as  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  landlord;^  consequently  the  inference  seems  irre- 
sistible, '^  that,  if  he  break  open  the  apartments  of  his  lodgers  in 
the  night  and  steal  their  goods,  the  offence  wUl  not  be  bur- 
glary." » 

§  107.  Forthar  of  Lodgen  and  Chiests.  —  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  not  to  infer,  that,  if  the  lodger  or  guest  at  an  inn  should 


1  Pitcher  v.  People,  16  Mich.  142. 

^  AnonymouB,  1  Dy.  00  a,  pi.  68; 
Dalton  JoBt  c.  161,  §  1,  4;  1  Hawk.  P. 
C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  133,  §  17 ;  1  Rius.  Crimes, 
8d  Eng.  ecL  785;  2  East  P.  C.  491. 

s  8  Inst.  64. 

*  In  Reg.  V.  Baker,  8  Coz  C.  C.  581, 
Alderson,  B.,  observed :  "  I  take  it  to  be 
settled  law,  that  burglary  may  be  com- 
mitted in  a  church  at  common  law.  I  so 
held  lately,  on  circuit" 

5  4  Bl.  Com.  224;  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law, 
169;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  129; 
ante,  §  101,  note. 

^  And  see  Rez  v.  Prosser,  2  East  P. 
C.  602.  Dalton,  however,  says,  what  can 
hardly  be  law  at  the  present  day:  "A 
guest  Cometh  to  a  common  inn,  &c.,  and 
the  host  appointeth  him  his  chamber. 


and  in  the  night  the  host  breaketh  into 
the  guest's  chamber  to  rob  him ;  this  is 
burglary."    Dalton  Just.  c.  151,  §  4. 

7  Stat.  Crimes,  §  287  ;  1  Russ.  Crimes, 
8d  Eng.  ed.  816,  817  ;  Rex  v.  Hawkins,  2 
East  P.  C.  601 ;  Rex  v.  Picket,  2  East 
P.  C.  501 ;  Rex  i».  Witt,  1  Moody,  248; 
Rex  V.  Stock,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  1015,  Russ. 
&  Ry.  185,  2  Taunt.  889 ;  Rex  v.  Mar- 
getU,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  980;  Rex  v.  Ball, 
1  Moody,  80;  Rex  v,  Wilson,  Russ.  & 
Ry.  115. 

•  1  Russ.  Crimes,  3d  Eng.  ed.  820; 
Anonymous,  J.  Kel.  83,  84 ;  2  East  P.  a 
602.  And  see  The  State  v.  Curtis,  4  Der. 
&  Bat.  222 ;  Rex  v.  Jobling,  Russ.  &  Ry. 
526;  Rex  v.  Camfield,  1  Moody,  42;  Rex 
V.  Jarvis,  1  Moody,  7;  Rex  v,  Wilson^ 
Russ.  &  Ry.  115. 
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simply  break  out  of  his  own  chamber  with  burglarious  intent, 
but  commit  no  other  breaking,  his  offence  would  be  burglary.  It 
seems  sufficiently  clear  that  it  would  not  be,  even  in  the  strong 
case  of  the  g^est ;  ^^  because,"  says  Lord  Hale,  '^  he  had  a  special 
interest  in  his  chamber,  and  so  the  opening  of  his  own  door  was 
no  breaking  of  the  innkeeper's  house."  ^  And  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  guest,  besides  passing  out  of  his  own  room, 
entered  the  bar-room  and  there  stole  money,  he  was  held  not  to 
be  a  burglar;  since  he  had  a  legal  right  to  go  into  the  bar-room, 
— a  decision,  however,  which  rests  somewhat  upon  the  language 
of  the  statute.^  But  if,  instead  of  entering  the  bar-room,  he 
breaks  into  another  guest's  chamber  to  commit  a  felony,  this  is 
burglary.' 

§  108.   Bntire  Bnildlzig  let  to  Lodgen  or  Bapaimte  FamiUas.  —  Tlie 

cases  thus  brought  to  view  should  be  distinguished  from  those  in 
which  an  entire  building  is  let  to  lodgers  or  to  separate  families. 
Then  the  room  or  suit  of  rooms  occupied  by  each  lodger  or  family 
constitutes,  of  itself,  the  dwelling-house  of  such  lodger  or  family.^ 

IV.  The  Intent. 

§  109.  Two  Intents,  Ao.  —  We  saw,  in  the  preceding  volume, 
that  in  burglary  there  are  two  intents, — first,  to  break  and 
enter;  secondly,  to  commit,  in  the  place  entered,  a  felony.* 
What  we  are  principally  to  consider,  under  our  present  sub-title, 
is  this  second  or  ulterior  intent. 

§110.  To  commit  Misdemeanor — (Assault — Mslming  —  Adul- 
tery).—  Therefore  if  the  object  of  the  breaking  is  to  commit 
some  offence  which  in  law  is  only  a  misdemeanor ;  as  an  assault 
and  battery,*  or  the  cutting  off  of  a  person's  ear,^  or  adultery 

1  1  Hale  p.  C.  664 ;  ante,  §  104.    Both  East  P.  C.  608 ;  1  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng. 
Mr.  East  and  Mr.  Russell  criticise  this  ed.  816.    Here,  again,  Dalton  states  the 
proposition ;  and  seem  of  opinion,  that,  doctrine  contrary  to  onr  text.     Dalton 
because  the  landlord  could  not  commit  Just.  c.  161,  §  4. 
burglary  by  breaking  the  guest's  door,         *  The  State  v.  Moore,  12  N.  H.  42. 
therefore   the    guest  oould  commit  it         *  The  State  v.  Clark,  42  Yt  620. 
by  breaking  his  own  door.    I  confess         *  Stat.  Crimes,  §  287 ;  Commonwealth 
myself  unable  to  see  the  force  of  the  v.  Bow  den,  14  Gray,  108.   And  see  Corn- 
reasoning.     As  well  say,  that,  because  monwealth  p.  Thompson,  9  Gray,  108; 
a  wife  cannot  commit  it  by  breaking  her  Mason  v.  People,  26  N.  T.  200. 
husband's  house,  therefore  the  husband         *  Vol.  I.  §  842.  • 
can  by  breaking  his  own  house ;  or  be-         *  2  East  P.  C.  609. 
cause  one  tenant  in  common   cannot,         ^  Commonwealth  p.  Newell,  7  Mais. 
therefore  the  other  tenant  can.    See  2  246. 
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wheTe  it  is  indictable  only  as  a  misdemeanor;^  there  is  no  bur- 
glary ;  though  the  act  may  be  punishable  as  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit a  misdemeanor,^  or  otherwise. 

Felony.  —  The  intent  must  be  to  do  some  wrong  which  consti- 
tutes a  felony,^  either  at  common  law  or  by  statute ;  ^  but  the 
felony  intended  need  not  be  actually  accomplished.^ 

§  111.    lUtistratioiis  —  (Berruit  embeasUng — ^Rescue  Gk>ocli   from 

BzcdM  Officer).  —  When,  therefore,  a  servant,  whose  business  it 
was  to  sell  goods,  concealed  in  his  master's  house  some  money 
received  for  goods  sold ;  and,  after  being  discharged,  broke  into 
the  house  and  took  this  money  with  criminal  intent ;  he  was  held 
not  to  be  guilty  of  .burglary ;  because,  as  the  money  had  never 
come  into  the  master's  possession,  the  canying  of  it  away  could 
not  be  larceny.^  And  where  the  object  of  a  breaking  and  enter- 
ing was  to  rescue  goods  which  had  been  seized  by  an  excise 
officer,  and  the  rescue  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment  was  not  a 
felony,  the  transaction,  so  set  forth,  was  held  not  to  be  burglary.^ 

§  112.  Biement  of  Attempt.  —  Though  burglary,  like  most  other 
crimes,  admits  of  attempts  proper  to  commit  it,  which  come  short 
of  the  full  offence,  yet  it  is  itself  a  species  of  attempt.  And  the 
reader  will  derive  great  help  from  consulting  the  title  Attempt, 
in  the  first  volume,®    Thus, — 

Repentance.  —  It  follows  from  doctrines  there  set  down,^  that,  if 
a  man  has  gone  far  enough  to  complete  the  offence  of  burglary, 
his  crime  remains,  though,  before  he  commits  the  ulterior  felony 
intended,  he  abandons  his  criminal  purpose. 

Fear. — Especially,  therefore,  if  one  by  night  breaks  and  enters 
a  dwelling-house  intending  to  commit  a  felony  in  it,  and,  after 
entering,  desists  through  fear  or  because  he  is  resisted,  the  crime 
of  burglary  is  nevertheless  complete.^^ 

§  118.   Intending  Misdemeanor,  bnt  committing  Felony.  —  Again, 

to  constitute  an  indictable  attempt,  the  person  attempting  must 

1  The  State  v.  Cooper,  Id  Yt.  651.  2  East  P.  C.  510, 511 ;  1  Qab.  Crim.  Law, 

See  Vol.  1. 1 76S.  192. 

«  Vol.  I.  f  760,  7fl0-  •  OliTe  v.  Commonwealth,  5  Bush.  876. 

B  Anon7moas,Dalison,22;  The  State  ^  Bex  v.  Dingley,  cited  1  Show.  68, 

V.  Eaton,  8  Harring.  Del  654 ;  The  State  Gooldsb.  186,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  841. 

9.  Wilson,  Coxe,  489,  441 ;  The  State  v.  ^  Bex  v.  Knight,  2  East  P.  C.  6ia 

Bell,  29  Iowa,  816;  Pepple  o.  Jenkins,  16  •  Vol.  L  |  723  et  seq. 

Qd.  481.  •  Vol.  I.  §  73a 

4  Stat.  Crimes,  $  189 ;  Bex  v.  Knight,  »  The  State  p.  McDaniel,  Winston,  No. 

1, 249. 
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intend  to  do  the  particular  thing  which,  in  law,  amounts  to  the 
tdterior  crime.^  Therefore,  in  burglary,  when  one  undertakes  to 
commit  a  misdemeanor,  but  accidentally  he  accomplishes  a  felony 
which  he  did  not  intend,  still,  although  he  is  indictable  for  this 
felony  done,  yet,  as  it  was  not  inteinded,  he  is  not  guilty  of  bui^ 
glaiy.^  The  doctrine  is,  that  there  must  be  a  particular  intent 
to  do  a  particular  act,  which  act  is  a  felony ;  and  this  intent  must 
be  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  defendant  as  matter 
of  fact,  not  merely  as  matter  of  law.' 

§  114.  ImpcMfllble  —  (Fact  onknovm  —  Goods  not  In  House). — 
It  seems  to  have  been  held,  that,  if  there  were  facts  unknown  to 
the  defendant,  making  it  certain  he  could  not  commit  the  felony 
intended,  —  as,  if  his  object  were  to  steal  the  goods  of  A,  and 
A  had  no  goods  in  the  dwelling-house,^  —  there  is  no  burglary. 
This  proposition,  we  saw  in  the  first  volume,^  cannot  be  sustained 
on  principle ;  and  the  authorities  apparently  supporting  it  are  not 
sufficiently  distinct  or  numerous  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
true  line  of  the  law.  Burglary  being  an  attempt,^  the  principles 
governing  attempts  as  explained  in  that  volume  will  indicate  the 
true  solution  of  all  questions  of  this  sort.^ 

§  115.  Presumption  of  Intent.  —  Though  there  are  felonies 
which  men  may  commit  in  point  of  law,  and  do  sometimes  com- 
mit in  point  of  fact,  without  meaning  so  high  an  ofPence,  yet  the 
presumption  is,  prima  facie^  that  whatever  they  do  they  intend.* 
And  if  a  man  is  indicted  for  breaking  and  entering  with  the 
intent,  for  example,  to  steal,  and  the  proof  shows  that  he  did 
steal,  it  establishes  also  the  intent  charged ;  since  the  presumption 
is,  that  whatever  was  done,  was  intended.^ 


1  Vol.  I.  §  727-730. 
s  Vol.  L  §  786;  2  East  P.  0.  609;  1 
Hole  P.  C.  661. 

•  And  see  Vol.  L  f  729,  7d4,  786. 

•  Bex  V,  Jenks,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  774, 
2  East  P.  C.  614 ;  Rex  v.  Lyons,  2  East 
P.  C.  497,  49S.  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  186. 

«  Vol.  I.  §  740-764. 

•  Vol.  I.  §  487. 

T  This  case  is,  by  analogy,  like  that 
of  the  attempt  to  commit  an  abortion, 
when,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  par- 
ties, there  is  no  fostus  or  embryo  in  the 
womb ;  and  the  attempt  to  steal,  by  pick- 
ing the  pocket,  when  the  experiment 
proYes  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  pocket 
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to  be  stolen.  We  hare  seen.  Vol.  L 
§  741,  that  the  English  judges  hare  held 
both  ways  on  this  question ;  while  some 
American  courts  hare  held  the  offence 
of  indictable  attempt  to  be  committed 
under  these  circumstances.  VoL  L  |  743, 
744. 

•  Vol.  L  §  784,  786 ;  2  East  P.  0.  610, 
614. 

*  Crim.  Proced.  11.  §  148;  People  v. 
Marks,  4  Parker,  163,  where  it  was  held, 
that,  if,  on  an  indictment  for  burglary 
with  the  intent  to  commit  larceny,  and 
for  the  commission  of  such  larceny,  the 
larceny  itself  is  insufficiently  charged, 
the  prisoner  may  still  be  conricted  of 
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§  116.  F6nai  of  Xndlotment  m  to  Jjntent.  —  To  make  this  plain, 
"we  mxist  repeat  what  properly  belongs  to  the  volumes  of  Criminal 
Procedure,^  that  the  indictment  for  burglary  may  either  allege  an 
intent  to  do  a  felonious  act  in  the  place  broken  and  entered ;  or, 
irhile  silent  concerning  the  intent,  may  allege  that  a  particular 
felony  was  d<me  there,  —  the  pleader  being  permitted  to  elect 
which  of  these  forms  he  will  adopt.^  The  common  method  is 
to  blend  the  two  in  one,  and  charge  both  an  intent  to  do  and  an 
actual  doing ;  and  this  blendipg  has  been  held  to  be  good.' 

Verdlot.  —  The  oonviction  may  be  of  so  much  as  is  sustained 
by  the  proof ;  ^  for  example,  of  the  felony  charged,  as  committed 
in  the  place  broken  and  entered,  with  an  acquittal  of  the  bur^ 
glary.^  And  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  intent  alleged  is  to 
steal,  for  instance,  the  goods  of  one  person,  and  the  actual  steal- 
ing set  out  is  of  the  goods  of  another;  or  that  one  or  both 
of  these  persons  be  other  than  one  alleged  as  the  owner  of 
the  dwelling-house  broken.^  When  the  indictment  sets  out  a 
breaking  and  entering,  and  an  actual  stealing,  but  no  more,  and 
the  proof  is  simply  of  a  breaking  and  entering  with  intent  to 
steal,  there  can  be  no  conviction ;  because  this  allegation  and 
this  evidence  do  not  harmonize  with  or  support  each  other.^ 

§117.    Fnrthar    XUustrtitions  —  (Zaaroeny — Oth«r    Fttloiiy)^ — A 

larceny,  however,  is  committed  only  when  one  intends  to  commit 
it.'  But  suppose  the  indictment  for  burglary,  instead  of  alleging 
a  larceny  in  the  place  broken  and  entered,  charges  the  perpetra- 
tion, in  such  place,  of  a  felony  of  a  different  nature ;  and  sup- 
pose the  proof  sustains  the  breaking  and  entering,  and  also 
shows,  that  the  commission  of  the  felony  in  the  place  entered 


the  burglary  alone,  the  eTidence  being 
•affident  to  establish  the  aUeged  intent 

1  Crini.  Proced.  11.  §  142  et  seq. 

«  Vol.  L  §  10e2;  2  Bast  P.  C.  614; 
Commonwealth  v.  Brown,  8  Bawle,  207 ; 
Jones  V.  The  State,  11  N.  H.  209.  See 
post,!  117;  Grim. Proced. HI  129,142  et 
sea. 

<  Commonwealth  v.  Tnck,  20  Pick. 
866;, The  Bute  v,  Brady,  14  Yt  853; 
Stoops  V.  Commonwealth,  7  S.  &  B.  491 ; 
The  Sute  v.  Squires,  11  N.  H.  87;  The 
State  V.  Moore,  12  N.  H.  42;  The  Sute 
V.  Ayer,  8  Fost.  N.  H.  801. 

«  YoL  I  §  79^799;  Beg.  v.  Clarke,  1 
Gv.4K*421. 


*  Bex  0.  Fmrniral,  Bass.  &  By.  446; 
Beg.  V.  Beid,  1  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  696,  699, 
16  Jar.  181 ;  Jones  v.  The  State,  11  N.  H. 
209;  Commonwealth  v.  Hope,  22  Pick. 
1 ;  The  State  v.  Cocker,  8  Harring.  Del 
664;  People  v.  Snyder,  2  Parker,  28. 

•  The  State  v.  Brady,  14  Yt.  868 ;  Beg. 
V.  Clarke,  1  Car.  &  K.  421. 

7  Yol  I.  f  808;  Bex  v,  Fumiral,  Buss. 
&  By.  446;  Jones  v.  The  State,  11  N.  H. 
269;  Beg.  o.  Beid,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  696, 
699, 16  Jar.  181. 

■  Yol.  L  I  207,  820«  842,  411;  poet. 
LiJunniT. 
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was  accidental,  while  the  ofifender  meant  only  a  misdemeanor,  — 
could  he  be  convicted  of  the  buiglaij,  or  merely  of  the  minor 
felony?  According  to  the  doctrine  stated  in  a  section  farther 
back,^  the  conviction  could  be  only  of  the  minor  felony;  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  none  of  the  cases  adjudged  have  presented  this 
exact  question ;  therefore  it  may  be  deemed  open  for  future  judi- 
cial discussion.  If  the  intent  was  to  commit  a  felony  other  than 
the  one  committed,  in  pursuance  of  which  this  one  resulted  acci- 
dentally, it  seems  plain  he  could  be  found  guilty  of  the  whole 
indictment.'  Tet,  again,  it  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether, 
after  all,  it  is  sound  law  that  an  indictment  for  burglary  is  good 
which  is  silent  as  to  the  intent,  and  only  charges  a  felony  actually 
perpetrated,  in  those  cases  where  such  felony  is  of  a  nature  to  be 
legally  committed  without  being  intended. 

V.  Statutory  Breakings. 

§  118.  In  General.  —  Something  of  statutory  breakings  is  con- 
sidered in  the  volume  of  Statutory  Crimes.'  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  here,  in  general  terms,  that  in  our  States  there  are  provi- 
sions of  many  forms  and  kinds  against  house  and  shop  breakings, 
creating  ofPences  analogous  to  common-law  burgliuy.  In  the 
interpretation  of  these  enactments,  the  courts  foUow  the  anal- 
ogies of  the  common  law  of  burglary,  giving  to  particular  words 
the  meanings  they  have  therein  acquired.^  Some  cases  and  ad- 
judged points  are  here  added  in  a  note.' 

^  Ante,  §  118.  other,  whether  parcel  of  any  mandon- 

*  2  East  P.  C.  514.  house  or  not,  wherein  goods,  wares,  or 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  §  221,  288,  284,  240,  merchandise  are  deposited,  with  an  in- 
276-278,  818,  682,  688.  tention  to  commit  theft  within  the  same." 

*  The  State  o.  Newbegin,  26  Maine,  And  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the 
600;  Dutcher  v.  The  State,  18  Ohio,  806;  court,  two  judges  dissenting,  that  a  ham, 
Stat.  Crimes,  §  141,  242;  Wilson  v.  The  disconnected  A*om  the  mansion  and  stand- 
State,  24  Conn.  67.  in^  alone,  several  rods  distant,  was  an 

*  1.  Tully  V,  Commonwealth,  4  Met  "outhouse"  within  the  terms  of  this  stat- 
867 ;  Wilde  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Met.  ate.  See  Stat.  Crimes,  §  291.  «« Qooda,'* 
408 ;  Commonwealth  p.  Lindsey,  10  Biass.  Ac.  —  Likewise,  that  grain,  the  produce 
168 ;  Commonwealth  v.  McMonagle,  1  of  the  owner's  farm,  was  "  goods,  wsres, 
Mass.  617 ;  Reg.  v.  Gilbert,  1  Car.  &  K.  or  merchandise,"  within  the  statute.  By 
84.    And  see  post,  §  119,  note.  these  words,  said  Hosmer,  C.  J.,  "is  in- 

2.  "  Outhouse."  •—  A  statute  in  Con-  tended  any  personal  property,  of  which 

necticut    proyided    a    punishment    for  larceny  may   be    committed;    and  not 

"every  person  who  shall,  in  the  night  (hose  g^ds  and  chattels  only,   which 

season,    break    and    enter    the    store,  are  offered  for  sale."    See  Stat.  Crimes, 

shop,  warehouse,   or   outhouse    of   an-  |  844.    The  State  v.  Brooks,  4  Conn.  446, 
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VI.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Qibe9tion8. 

§  119.   Consent.  —  The  effect  of  a  consent  to.  let  in  a  burglar 

was  considered  in  the  preceding  volume.^ 

449.  Intent.  —  On  a  similar  statute^  person  shall,  in  tho  night  season,  wil- 
the  same  tribunal  held,  that  the  offence  fully,  maliciously,  and  forcibly  break  and 
is  completed  by  the  breaking  and  enter-  enter  into  any  dwelling-house,"  &c.  And 
ing,  with  the  felonious  intent,  the  same  it  was  held,  that,  notwithstanding  the  use 
as  in  common-law  burglary,  though  the  of  this  word  "  forcibly,"  no  other  break- 
ulterior  felony  be  not  perpetrated.  Wil-  ing  is  required  than  what  would  be  sufii- 
son  V.  The  State,  24  Conn.  67.  "  Store  "  cient  to  support  a  common-law  indictment 
—"Shop/'  —  A  banking-house  is  a  store  for  burglary.  Therefore  where  the  in- 
or  shop  within  the  meaning  of  this  cta^  mates  of  the  house  were,  on  the  night 
nte.    lb.    See  Stat.  Crimes,  §  296.  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  awakened 

8.  The  Freaking,  ftc  —  A  statute  in  by  some  one  knocking  at  the  door,  and, 
Maine  proYided,  that,  "if  any  person,  in  answer  to  the  knocking,  one  of  the 
with  intent  to  conunit  a  felony,  shall  at  inmates  said  "  Come  in ; "  and  the  person 
any  time  break  and  enter  any  office,  outside  pulled  the  latch-string,  but  said 
bank,  shop,  or  warehouse,  he  shall  be  he  could  not  open  the  door ;  whereupon 
punished,"  &c.  And  it  was  held,  that,  the  person  in  the  house,  being  deceived 
when  a  store  is  lighted  up,  and  the  doors  as  to  the  intention  of  the  person  outside, 
are  merely  latched  In  the  ordinary  man-  opened  the  door,  and  let  the  burglar  in, 
ner,  without  any  fastening  to  exclude  —  this  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  break- 
admission,  and  the  clerks  are  in  the  ing,  by  such  outside  person,  to  constitute 
store  ready  to  attend  on  customers ;  and,  the  statutory  offence.  "  For  ages,"  said 
before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  one  Spalding,  J.,  "  it  has  been  considered, 
carefully  lifts  the  latch  of  the  door  and  that  the  most  dangerous  sort  of  burglars 
enters,  intending  to  commit  a  larceny  in  were  those  who  would  seek  to  gain  an 
the  store,  and  does  commit  it,  secretly,  entrance  into  one's  mansion,  not  by  yio- 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  at-  lence,  for  that  might  be  resisted,  but  by 
tendante,  the  transaction  does  not  consti-  art,  cunning,  and  circumvention."  One 
tnte  the  offence  provided  for  by  the  judge  dissented,  deeming,  "  that,  to  con- 
statute.  "It  was  doubtless  the  design  stitute  burglary  under  the  statute,  some 
of  the  le^slature,"  said  Shepley,  J,  "  to  degree  of  violence  must  be  used  in  effect- 
vse  the  words  break  and  enter,  when  ing  an  entry."  Ducher  v.  The  State,  18 
defining  this  offence,  in  the  sense  in  Ohio,  808,  317,  818.  Consult,  in  conneo- 
which  they  are  used  to  define  the  crime  tion  with  this  case,  Tlie  State  v,  Henry, 
of  burglary.  To  constitute  that  offence,  9  Ire.  463.  And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  812, 
there  muat  be  proof  of  an  actual  break-  818 ;  Vol.  I.  f  260-268. 
ing,  or  of  that  which  is  equivalent  to  it  ^  Vol.  I.  §  262;  and  see  ante,  §  118, 
Proof  of  an  illegal  entrance  merely,  such  note.  Oonaeni  of  Adulterous  Wife.  — 
as  would  enable  the  party  injured  to  It  is  strongly  intimated  in  Ohio,  that  one 
maintain  trespass  quart  dautum,  will  not  who  breaks  and  enters  another's  dwell- 
be  sufficient.  Nor  will  proof  of  an  en-  ing-house  in  the  night,  to  commit  therein 
trance  merely,  for  a  purpose  ever  so  adultery  with  the  wife  of  him  who,  with 
felonious  and  foul,  accompanied  by  any  his  family,  occupies  it,  cannot  set  up,  in 
eoDceiyable  stratagem,  be  sufficient,  if  excuse  for  this  breach  and  entry,  the 
there  be  no  actual  breaking."  The  State  wife's  consent  previoualy  granted.  On 
V.  Newbegin,  25  Maine,  600,  602,  60S.  the  facte  before  the  court,  and  the  gen- 
And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  812.  eralquestion,Wright, J., observed:  "We 

4.  *•  Forcibly  Break."  —  A  statute  of  are  not  called  upon  to  say,  whether  one 

Ohio  provided  a  punishment,  ''if  any  entering  a  honae,  with  the  actual  consent 
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§  119  a.  Attempts.  —  We  have  seen,^  that  burglary  is  itself  a 
species  of  attempt.  Still  it  admits  of  attempts  less  than  bur- 
glaiy.  Thus,  if  one  breaks  a  dwelling-house,  intending  to  com* 
mit  a  burglary  in  it,  but  is  interrupted  or  desists  before  he  effects 
an  entry,  he  commits  the  indictable  attempt.'  Not  every  act 
short  of  breaking  will  be  sufficiently  proximate  to  the  consum- 
mated burglary  to  be  thus  indictable.^  Consequently,  in  Canada, 
it  was  held  that,  if  persons  go  within  thirteen  feet  of  a  dwelling- 
house  in  which  they  intend  to  commit  a  burglary,  but  do  no 
more,  this  act  is  not  '^sufficiently  proximate  and  directly  tending 
to  the  offence"  to  be  punishable.^  Still,  in  many  other  ways 
short  of  a  breaking,  may  the  attempt  be  committed,  as  the  reader 
will  see  who  consults  the  title  Attempt  in  our  first  volume. 

§  120.  Felony.  —  Burglary  is  a  common-law^  felony;^  and  so 
the  doctrines  discussed  in  our  first  volume  concerning  principals, 
accessories,^  and  the  like,  apply  to  this  offence.    For  example,  — 

Penioiis  A—ieting.  —  All  who  are  present,  concurring  in  what 
is  done,  being  near  enough  to  render  aid,  whether  in  fact  they 
do  any  thing  or  not,  are  principal  offenders ;  ^  but  persons  present 
who  merely  appear  to  concur,  their  object  being  to  detect  the 
guilty,  are  not  criminal.^  The  doctrine,  likewise,  that  for  one  to 
become  a  principal  felon,  his  presence  during  the  entire  transac- 
tion is  not  necessary,  provided  he  is  near  enough  to  assist  during 

of  the  wife  of  the  occupant,  with  a  Tiew  man's  honie,  with  intent  to  commit  adnl- 
to  illicit  intercourse,  could  be  punished,  terj  with  his  wife,  with  an/  consent,  save 
under  the  statute,  for  breaking  and  en-  only  that  of  the  husband,  is  a  lawful  en- 
tering the  house.  No  such  case  is  before  tiy  1 "  Forsjthe  v»  The  State,  6  Ohio, 
us.  The  real  question  is:  Would  Mrs.  19,  28. 
Hason's  consent  that  the  accused  should  ^  Ante,  §  112  et  seq. 
Tisit  her  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  *  Reg.  v.  Spanner,  12  Cox  C.  C.  165, 2 
or  proof  of  his  being  in  the  habit  of  Eng.  Rep.  208 ;  Reg.  v.  Meal,  8  Cox  C 
Tisiting  her  when  her  husband  was  ab-  C.  70 ;  Reg.  v.  Bain,  Leigh  &  C.  129,  9 
sent,  eren  for  a  criminal  purpose,  con-  Cox  C.  C.  98. 

duce  to  prove  her  permission  to  him  to         '  People  v,  Lawton,  66  Barb.  126. 
break  and  enter  the  house  for  such  pur-         ^  Reg.  v.  McCann,  28  U.  C.  Q.  B.  614. 
pose  when  the  husband  was  present  and         *  Rex  o.  Hanson,  1  Root,  69. 
by  her  side  f    It  is  absurd  to  suppose  so,         *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  129;  1  i 

.  .  .  We  incline  to  think  a  married  wo-  Hale  P.  C.  666. 
man  incapable  in  law,  by  consent,  to         7  Vol.  i.  {  646-^64,  662-680. 
authorize  a  third  person  to  break  open         *  Rex  v.  Bailey,  Russ.  &  Rj.  841 ; 

and  enter  the  house  of  her  husband  for  Corawal's  Case,  2  Stra.  881 ;  Hawkios't 

an   unlawful  purpose.     Such   consent.  Case,  cited  2  East  P.  C.  485.  I 

though  ever  so  formally  given,  could  not        *  Rex  v.  Dannelly,  Russ.  &  Ry.  810, 

justify  or  legalise  an  infraction  of  law,  2  Marshall,  471.    And  see  Reg.  9.  Job&> 

or  sanctify  an  unlawful  purpoae.    And  ion,  Car.  4  M.  218. 
wiU  any  one  pretend,  that  the  entering  » 
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a  part  of  it,^  applies  here ;  so  that,  if  he  is  present,  for  instanoe, 
at  the  breaking  only,  he  is  answerable  as  piindpal  for  what  is 
done  afterward  in  pursuance  of  the  original  plan,  though  persoii- 
ally  absent.^ 

1  Vol.  L  §  649,  660. 

<  Reg.  V.  Jordan,  7  Car.  A  p.  4SSL    860  VoL  1(676. 


Wm  BX7BIAI«,  tee  Sbfultubb. 

BUBNING  BUILDINGS,  lee  Ambom  avd  othbr  Bubvivos. 
CARNAL  ABUSE,  see  lUn  ajkj>  twm  ukx.    AIbo,  SUt  Grimet,  S  47S-4Mb 
CABBYING  WEAPONS,  m  to  both  law  and  procedure,  lee  Stat  Crimfit 
CHALLENGING,  tee  Dubxxui«.  , 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OHAMPSBTY  AND  UASNTJSSXSOR.^ 

§  121.  Introduction. 

122-180.  Maintenance. 

181-186.  Champerty. 

186-140.  Baying  and  Selling  Pretended  Titles. 

§  121.  Nature  of  these  Offenoee.  —  Champerty  and  maintenance 
differ  little  in  their  nature,  and  a  discussion  of  them  under  sepa- 
rate heads  is  unnecessary.  They  are  scarcely  of  practical  note 
in  the  criminal  law;  because  indictments  for  them  are  seldom 
found.  But  in  civil  jurisprudence  they  come  under  frequent 
animadversion,  contracts  growing  out  of  them  being  void.^ 

How  Chapter  divided. — Let  US  consider,  I.  Maintenance;  II. 
Champerty  proper;  III.  That  species  of  the  general  offence 
known  as  the  Buying  and  Selling  of  Pretended  Titles. 


I.  Maintenance. 

§122.  How  defined. — We  have  already  found  Blackstone's 
definition  to  be  unobjectionable;  namely,  that  maintenance  is 
«« an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  that  no  way  belongs  to  one, 
by  maintaining  or  assisting  either  party  with  money  or  otherwise 
to  prosecute  or  defend  it."* 

Why  indictable. — In  a  modem  case  it  was  said :  *'  Combinations 
against  individuals  are  dangerous  in  themselves,  and  prejudicial 


1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see 
Vol.  L  §  807,  641,  042,  note.  See,  also, 
this  Tol.  Barratbt.  For  the  pleading, 
practice,  and  evidence,  see  Crim.  Proced. 
n.  §  154  et  seq.  See,  also,  Stat.  Crimes, 
I  282,  668. 

*  Brown  v.  Beauchamp,  6  T.  B.  Monr. 
418 ;  McCall  v.  Capehart,  20  Ala.  621; 
Arden  v.  Patterson,  6  Johns.  Ch.  44; 
Webh  V,  Armstrong,  6  Humph.  879; 
Bart  V.  Place,  6  Cow.  431;  Swett  p.  Poor, 
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11  Mass.  640;  Grell  v.  Levy,  16  C.  B. 
N.  8.  78 ;  Sayles  p.  Tibbitts,  6  R  L  79. 

<  Vol.  I.  §  641.  Hawkins  sajs : 
*'  Maintenance  is  commonly  taken  in  an 
iU  sense,  and,  in  general,  seemeth  to 
signify  an  unlawful  taking  in  hand,  or 
upholding  of,  quarrels  or  sides  to  the 
disturbance  or  hindrance  of  common 
right."  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p. 
464.    And  see  post,  §  128. 
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to  the  public  interest ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  doc- 
trine of  maintenance  is  founded.  It  is  no  wrong  for  an  individual 
to  prosecute  his  rights  against  another  in  a  court  of  justice ;  ^  but 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  criminal  for  others  to  maintam  him  in  his 
suit ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  such  maintenance  tends  to  oppres- 
sion ;  that  the  weak  would  be  endangered  by  combinations  of  the 
powerful  and  wealthy."^ 

§  123.  Old  Doctrine. — In  the  old  books,  this  offence  occupies 
broader  ground.  Thus  Hawkins,  substantially  followed  by  later 
writers,'  defines  maintenance  to  be  '^  an  unlawful  taking  in  hand 
or  upholding  of  quarrels  or  sides,  to  the  disturbance  or  hindrance 
of  common  right."  And  he  says  it  is  of  two  kinds;  namely, 
*^rtiraZt«,  or  in  the  country,  as  where  one  assists  another  in  his 
pretensions  to  certain  lands,  by  taking  or  holding  the  possession 
of  them  for  him  by  force  or  subtilty,"  *  &c. ;  and  "  eurcUia^  or  in 
a  court  of  justice,"  which  last  is  the  only  kind  embraced  in  the 
definition  we  have  taken  from  Blackstone.^ 

§  124.  Modem  Doctrine  —  (Conrt  of  Justioe).  —  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  of  what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  old  books  is 
law  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  true  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that 
maintenance,  properly  so  caUed,  can  only  be  in  a  court  of  justice, 
or  in  reference  to  matter  pending,  or  to  be  brought  there. 

ConBpiraoy  in  Nature  of  Maintenance.  —  Still  there  is  a  kind  of 

indictable  conspiracy,  sometimes  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
maintenance,  having  no  necessary  reference  to  a  court  of  justice. 
Persons  guilty  of  it  are  described  in  Stat.  88  Edw.  1,  stat.  2,  to 
be  ^'  such  as  retain  men  in  the  country  with  liyeries  or  fees  for  to 
maintain  their  malicious  enterprises  and  to  drown  the  truth."  ^ 
§  125.    Flnotoations  of  Doctrine — (More  of  the  Old  Law).  —  ^*It 

is  curious,  and  not  altogether  useless,"  said  Buller,  J.,  ^^  to  see 
how  the  doctrine  of  maintenance  has  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
ceived in  Westminster  Hall.    At  one  time,  not  only  he  who  had 

1  Mistake  of  Taet.— Nor  it  it  main-        *  1  Ruu.  Grimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  175;  1 

teDance  to  prosecute  or  defend  a  suit  ]n  Gab.  Grim.  Law,  189. 
which  he  belieTes,  though  erroneousl/y        *  See  Baley  v.  Deakins,  6  B.  Monr. 

he  has  an  interest.    McGall  v,  Gapeharty  169. 
20  Ala.  621.  •  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  Gurw.  ed.  p.  464, 

*  Stebbins,  Senator,  in  Lambert  v.  §  1-8.    In  Brown  v,  Beanchamp,  6  T. 

People,  9  Gow.  678,  600.    And  see  ob-  B.  Monf.  418,  the  oonrt  made  an  ezpo- 

serrations  in  Rost  v.  Larue,  4  Litt.  411,  sition  of  the  law  of  maintenance  based 

426;  lAthrop  v. -Amherst  Bank,  9  Met.  on  Hawkins's. 
489,492.  •  See  post,  1 174  and  note. 
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ladd  out  money  to  assist  another  in  hid  cause,  but  he  that  by 
friendship  or  interest  saved  him  an  expense  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  put  to,  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  maintenance.  Nay,  if  he 
officiously  gaye  evidence,  it  was  maintenance ;  so  that  he  must 
have  had  a  9uipcma^  or  suppress  the  truth.  That  such  doctrine, 
repugnant  to  eveiy  honest  feeling  of  the  human  heart,  should  be 
soon  laid  aside,  must  be  expected."  ^  Hawkins,  ever  faithful  in 
his  search  after  old  law,  has  set  down,  without  dissent,  not  only 
what  Buller,  J.,  thus  mentions  as  having  been  '^soon  laid  aside,** 
but  much  else  of  the  like  character ;  and  some  subsequent  writeis 
have  followed  him.  Thus,  ias  instances  of  maintenance,  he  men- 
tions '^speaking  in  the  cause  as  one  of  the  counsel  with  the 
party,"  ^'  perhaps  barely  going  along  with  him  to  inquire  for  a 
person  learned  in  the  law,'*  *^  giving  any  public  countenance  to 
another  in  relation  to  the  suit,"  and  ^'  soli<)iting  a  judge  to  give 
judgment  according  to  the  verdict."  He  admits,  that  a  juror 
may  exhort  his  companions  to  render  the  verdict  which  he  deems 
right  himself;  and  even,  that  a  non-professional  man  may  impart 
to  his  neighbor  gratuitously,  ^^  friendly  advice  ^hat  action  is 
proper  for  him  to  bring  for  the  recovery  of  a  certain  debt,"  &c. 
^  Yet  it  is  said,"  he  adds,  '^  that  a  man  of  great  power,  not  learned 
in  the  law,  may  be  guilty  of  maintenance  by  telling  another,  who 
asks  his  advice,  that  he  has  a  good  title."  ^ 

§  126.  Present  Doctrine  —  A—ieting  with  Money,  Ac.  —  There  is 
little  risk  in  saying,  that  none  of  the  absurdities  spoken  of  in  the 
last  section  would  be  supported  by  the  courts  of  the  present  day, 
either  in  England  or  the  United  States.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we 
can  certainly  set  down  as  saved  of  the  wreck  of  the  old  law,  on 
this  particular  point,  only  what  Hawkins  terms  *^  assisting  another 
with  money  to  carry  on  his  cause;  as  by  retaining  one  to  be 
counsel  for  him,  or  otherwise  bearing  him  out  in  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  suit."  ^  This,  done  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, is  indictable  now.  And  the  assistance  rendered  need 
not,  evidently,  be  money ;  it  may  be  any  other  thing  valuable  for 
accomplishing  the  object.^ 

§  127.  When  aesist  with  Money. — But  even  this  general  propo- 

1  Master  v.  MiUer,  4  T.  R  820,  840,         *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Carw.  ed.  456.    And 

2  H.  Bl.  141.  see  Lathiop  v.  Amherst  Bank,  0  Miet 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  455, 456;  489;  Campbell  v.  Jones,  4  Wend.  806. 
I  5-11.    As  to  the  last  point,  see  Burt  v.        ^  Stanley  v.  Jones,  7  Bing.  809. 
Place,  6  Cow.  431. 
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Bition  of  modem  law  demands  qualifications.  One  is,  ^*  that,  if  a 
person  has  any  interest  in  the  thing  in  dispute,  though  on  con- 
tingency only,  he  may  lawfully  TwftinfAiTi  an  action  on  it."^ 
Thus,  it  is  not  maintenance  for  a  vendor,  with  warranty,  to 
uphold  his  vendee  in  a  suit  about  the  title.'  And  an  heir  appar- 
ent may  do  the  same  for  an  ancestor  of  lands  in  fee.'  So,  ^'  wher- 
ever any  persons  claim  a  common  interest  in  the  same  thing,  as 
in  a  way,  churchyard,  or  common,  &c.,  by  the  same  title,  they 
may  maintain  one  another  in  a  suit  relating  to  the  same.*'^ 

§  128.  When  with  Advice,  Ao. — Another  exception,  stated  by 
Hawkins,  is,  '^  that  whoever  is  in  any  way  of  kin  or  affinity  to 
either  of  the  parties,  so  long  as  the  same  continues,  or  but  related 
to  him  by  being  his  godfather,  may  lawfully  stand  by  him  at  the 
bar,  and  counsel  and  assist  him,  and  also  pray  another  to  be  of 
counsel  to  him ;  but  he  cannot  justify  the  laying  out  of  any  of 
his  own  money  in  the  cause  unless  he  be  either  father,  or  son,  or 
heir  apparent  to  the  party,  or  the  husband  of  such  an  heiress.*'  ^ 

X«ndlords  and  Tenants  —  Berrants  —  Poor  Men.  —  And  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  landlords  and  tenants,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, and  even  neighbors  may  assist  one  another.^  So,  *'  it  seems 
to  be  agreed,"  sajs  Hawkins,  '^  that  one  may  lawfully  give  money 
to  a  poor  man  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  suit.*'  ^ 

General  ConoXnaion.  —  The  doctrine,  in  short,  is,  that,  whenever 
there  is  a  moral  duty  to  assist  another  in  a  cause,  the  assistance 
rendered  is  no  violation  of  law.  And  we  need  not  wonder  that 
there  are  differences  of  judicial  opinion  in  the  application  of  this 
doctrine. 

§  129.  How  in  Legal  Reason.  —  Let  US,  seeing  how  vague  is  the 
doctrine  in  the  books  of  authority,  look  into  the  reason  of  the 
law,  and,  if  possible,  draw  thence  the  true  rule.    The  reader 


1  Buller,  J.,  in  Master  v.  Miller,  4  T. 
R.  820,  840 ;  Lathrop  v.  Amherst  Bank, 
9  Met  480;  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p. 
456-458,  f  14-17,  20-28 ;  Qowen  v,  Now- 
ell,  1  Greenl.  202;  Knight  v.  Sawin,  6 
Qreenl.  861 ;  Wickham  v.  Conklin,  8 
Johns.  220;  Cummins  v,  Latham,  4  T. 
B.  Monr.  97,  106. 

*  Williamson  v.  Sammons,  84  Ala. 
691;  Goodspeed  n.  Fuller,  46  Maine,  141. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  467, 
f  18.  And  see  Persse  v.  Peitse,  7  CL  4 
F.  279. 


*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  458, 
§24;  Frost  v,  Paine,  8  Fairf.  111. 

«  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  458, 
§  26 ;  Lathrop  v.  Amherst  Bank,  9  Met. 
489;  Thallhimer  p.  Brinckerhoff,  8  Cow. 
628. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  459, 460, 
§  27  et  seq. ;  Thallhimer  p.  Brinckerhoff, 
8  Cow.  628. 

7  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cmrw.  ed.  p.  460, 
{  26,  B.  F.  Ferine  v,  Dunn,  8  Johns.  Ch. 
508,  518;  Anonymous,  8  Mod.  97.  And 
Bristol  p.  Dann,  12  Wend.  142. 
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observes,  that,  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  maintenance,  there 
must  be  another  to  be  maintained ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
combination  of  forces  to  oppress  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  law 
of  maintenance,  the  same  as  of  the  law  of  conspiracy.  There- 
fore, in  reason,  if  neither  unlawful  means  nor  unlawful  ends  are 
contemplated,  the  combination  is  not  criminal,  though  it  be  to 
use  the  courts  of  the  country  for  establishing  or  defending  against 
a  private  claim.  It  is  not  pretended  to  be  criminal  in  the  person 
directly  suing  or  defending;  because  the  law  permits  him  to  carry 
on  or  defend  a  suit  by  any  means  not  calculated  to  impose  upon 
the  tribunal ;  no  other  limit  to  his  right  to  prosecute  or  defend 
being,  in  the  nature  of  litigation,  possible.  And  simply  to  give 
or  lend  aid  to  a  man  who,  by  lawful  means,  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish a  lawful  end,  .can  be  no  breach  of  social  duty ;  it  should  be 
deemed  no  breach  of  legal,  so  long  as  we  who  live  on  this  earth 
acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
brotherhood,  or  recogni^  the  duty  to  love  each  his  neighbor  as 
himself.  If  the  rich  man  is  not  shut  out  firom  the  tribunals  on 
the  ground  of  the  influence  which  riches  bring,  the  poor  man 
should  not  be  for  having  found  a  friend. 

§130.  Continned. —  But  if  one  assists  another,  whether  by 
advice  or  money,  to  deceive  the  court,  or  to  obstruct  in  any 
other  way  the  justice  of  the  country,  the  two  should  be  pun- 
ished as  criminals  together.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy, 
as  will  be  seen  on  consulting  our  chapter  on  that  subject.  Be- 
yond this,  the  courts  ought  not,  whatever  they  may  do  in  fiEkcti 
to  carry  the  law  of  maintenance* 

II.  Champerty. 

§  181.  How  defined  —  DtotJngntohed  from  BCaintenanoe.  —  Cham- 
perty differs  from  maintenance  chiefly  in  this,  that,  in  champerty, 
the  compensation  to  be  given  for  the  assistance  rendered  is  a 
part  of  the  thing  in  suit,  or  some  profit  growing  out  of  it ;  ^ 
whereas,  in  pimple  maintenance,  the  question  of  compensation 

^  HoIIoway  v.  Lowe,  7  Port  4S8 ;  Lath-  It  "  is  the  unlawful  maintenance  of  a 

ropv.  Amherst  Bank,  0  Met  489;  SteTent  snit,  in  consideration  of  some  bargain 

9.  Bagwell,  16  Yes.  189;  Barnes  o.  Strong,  to  have  part  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or 

1  Jones  £q.  100;  Wheeler  o.  Pounds,  24  some  profit  out  of  it"    1  Hawk.  P.  C 

Ala.  472.    Hawkins  defines  champerty  Curw.  ed.  p.  468. 
as  "  a  species  of  maintenance/'  and  sajs : 
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enters  not  mnch  into  the  account.^  Champerty,  also,  like  the 
other  form  of  maintenance,  is  an  ofPence  indictable  at  the  com- 
mon law.* 

Bnit  commenoed  or  not.  —  It  may  be  committed,  though  there 
has  been  no  snit  actually  commenced.' 

§  182.  Lawyer  part  of  what  be  gets.  —  A  common  instance  of 
champerty  is  where  an  attorney  at  law  agrees  with  a  client  to 
make  collections,  receiying  for  his  compensation  a  part^  or  per- 
centage ^  of  the  money  collected.  The  agreement  is  void,  and 
the  attorney  can  recover  of  the  client  neither  the  stipulated  com- 

^  According  to  Stat  88  Edw.  1,  ttat.  maintain  pleas,  raits,  or  matters  hanging 

2,  —  see  post,  §  174  and  note,  —  "  Cham-  in  the  king's  coarts,  for  lands,  tenements, 

perters  be  thej  that  more  pleas  and  or  other  things,  for  to  have  part  or  profit 

■nits,  or  cause  to  be  moved,  either  bj  thereof,  by  covenant  made  between  them ; 

their  own  procurement  or  by  others,  and  and  he  that  doth,  shall  be  punished  at  the 

sue  them  at  their  proper  costs,  for  to  king's  pleasure."    However,  the  doctrine 

have  part  of  the  land  in  variance,  or  part  of  maintenance  and  champertj  stands 

of  the  gains."  well  on  the  older  English  law,  without 

*  Thurston  v.  Percival,  1  Pick.  416;  these  statutes.    In  Ohio,  this  offence  is 

Rust  V.  Larue,  4  Litt  411,  425;  Brown  not  indictable,  simply  because  there  are 

V.  Beauchamp,  5  T.  B.  Monr.  418,  416 ;  no  common-law  offences  there.    Eej  v. 

Douglass  V.  Wood,  1  Swan,  Tenn.  898.  Vattier,  1  Ohio,  182.    So  in  one  or  two 

And  see  Pechel  ».  Watson,  8  M.  &  W.  of  the  other  States.   Vol.L§85.   Wright 

891;  Fletcher  v.  Ellis,  Hemp.  800;  2  v.  Meek,  8  Greene,  Iowa,  472;  Newkirk 

Inst.  208.    The  statute  of  28  Edw.  1.  c.  v.  Cone,  18  HI.  449 ;  Danforth  v.  Streeter, 

11  —  see  2  Inst.  568 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  Curw.  28  Vt.  490 ;  Richardson  v.  Rowland,  40 

ed.  p.  465;  Lathrop  v.  Amherst  Bank,  9  Conn.  665.    And  see  note  to  this  case  in 

Met  489  —  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the  com-  2  Green  Crim.  495.    The  question  as  to 

mon  law  of  this  countiy.    It  provides,  Texas  was  considered  in  McMullen  v, 

"that  no  officer,  nor  any  other,  for  to  Guest,  0  Texas,  275,  to  be  doubtful.    But 

have  part  of  the  thing  in  plea,  shall  not  afterward  the  court  rejected  the  statutes 

take  upon  him  the  business  that  is  in  and  general  doctrine  as  not  applicable  to 

suit ;  nor  none  upon  any  such  covenant  this  country,  and  held  that  an  attorney 

•hall  give  up  his  right  to  another;  and,  may  lawfully  contract  for  a  portion  of 

if  any  do,  and  he  be  attainted  thereof,  the  land  recovered  as  his  fee.    Bentinck 

the  taker  shall  forfeit  unto  the  king  so  v.  Franklin,  88  Texas,  458. 
much  of  his  lands  and  goods  as  doth         >  Rust  v.  Larue,  4  Litt.  411.    And  see 

amount  to  the  value  of  the  part  that  he  Martin  v,  Amos.  13  Ire.  201. 
hath  purchased  for  such  maintenance.         ^  Byrd  v.  Odem,  9  Ala.  756 ;  Key  v. 

And  for  this  attainder,  whosoever  will,  Vattier,  1  Ohio,  182;  Dumas  v.  Smith, 

shall  be  received  to  sue  for  the  king  be-  17  Ala.  806;  In  re  Masters.  1  Har.  &  W. 

fore  the  justices  before  whom  the  plea  848 ;  Ex  parte  Yeatman,  4  Dowl.  P.  C. 

hangeth,  and  the  judgment  shall  be  given  804,1  Har.  &  W.  510;  Strange  v.  Bren* 

by  them.    But  it  may  not  be  understood  nan,  10  Jur.  649 ;  Scobey  v.  Ross,  18  Ind. 

hereby,  that  any  person  shall  be  prohibit  117.    And  see  Smith  v.  Paxton,  4  Dana, 

to  have  counsel  of  pleaders,  or  of  learned  891 ;  Wilhite  v.  Roberts,  4  Dana,  172 ; 

men  in  the  law,  for  his  fee,  or  of  his  Robison  v,  Beall,  26  Ga.  17 ;  Miles  v,  Col^ 

parents    and   next  fHends."     And  the  lins,  1  Met.  Ky.  806. 
earlier  English  enactment  of  8  Edw.  1,         «  Elliott  v,  McClelland,  17  Ala.  206; 

c.  25,  provided,  that  "no  officer  of  the  Lathrop  «.  Amherst  Bank,  9  Met.' 489. 

I,  by  themselves  nor  by  other,  shall  And  see  Allen  o.  Hawks,  18  Pick.  79.    . 
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pensation  nor  any  other.  But  the  Kentucky  court  held,  contrary 
to  what  is  probably  the  general  doctrine,  that  he  may  compel  a 
payment  of  what  his  labor  is  worth,  though  not  the  agreed  com- 
pensation.^ The  same  coulrt  likewise  held,  that  a  covenant  by  a 
plaintiff,  in  an  action  of  slander,  to  give  the  lawyer  ^^  a  sum  equal 
to  one-tenth  of  the  damages  which  might  be  recovered,"  for  his 
services,  is  not  champertous,  *^  but  is  an  obligation  to  pay  a  con- 
tingent fee  made  dependent  on  a  recovery."^  This  very  thin 
distinction  the  Alabama  court  did  not  make  in  a  similar  case,  but 
held  the  contract  void.^ 

§  133.  Promise  after  Suit  ended. — After  the  suit  is  ended,  how- 
ever, the  client  may  lawfully  promise  payment  to  his  attorney  of 
a  part  of  what  is  collected.^ 

Amrtgnment.  —  And  the  transfer  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
suit,  to  the  attorney,  by  assignment,  as  security  for  his  charges, 
is  not  deemed  champertous,  though  an  absolute'  sale  might  be.^ 

§  134.  How  in  Prlnoiple.  —  Thus  the  law  stands  in  the  books ; 
but,  in  legal  reason,  the  better  statement  of  it,  if  not  the  law 
itself,  is  somewliat  different.  It  is  as  follows.  The  repose  of  the 
community  demands,  that  litigation  be  not  stirred  up  beyond 
the  natural  and  ordinary  prosecution  and  defence  of  suits  grow- 
ing out  of  men's  own  transactions.  From  this  truth  sprang  the 
old  common-law  rule,  applicable  in  civil  jurisprudence,  that  a 
chose  in  action  cannot  be  assigned.  This  rule,  the  reader  knows, 
was  practically  abolished  long  ago ;  though  still  the  suit,  after  an 
assignment,  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor.^  Con- 
sequently it  is  not  now  champerty  to  make  such  an  assignment. 
But  to  allow  a  man  to  carry  on  a  suit  for  another  at  his  own 
charges,  and  receive  in  compensation  a  part  of  what  he  gets,  is 
more  prejudicial  to  the  public  repose ;  consequently  the  law  takes 
notice  of  such  an  act,  and  punishes  it  as  champerty.  In  this  view, 
the  doctrines  of  champerty  rest  perhaps  on  a  'good  foundation  of 


^  Bast  V,  Lame,  4  Litt.  411, 426 ;  Cald- 
weU  V.  Shepherd,  6  T.  B.  Monr.  889, 392. 

*  Erans  v.  Bell,  6  Dana,  479;  8.  p. 
Major  0.  Gibson,  1  Patton  &  H.  48.  And 
•ee  Benedict  v,  Stuart,  28  Barb.  420; 
Ogden  0.  Des  Arts,  4  Duer,  276;  Lytle 
V.  The  State,  17  Ark.  008;  Backiu  v.  By- 
rott,  4  Mich.  686. 

>  Hollowaj  V.  Lowe,  7  Port  468.  Aj 
to  Texas,  see  note  to  the  last  section. 
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*  Walker  v.  Cnthbert,  10  Ala.  218; 
Floyd  V.  Goodwin,  8  Terg.  484. 

A  Anderson  v.  Badclille,  Ellis,  B.  & 
E.  806. 

•  See  Lewis  v.  Bell,  17  How.  U.  S. 
616 ;  McMicken  v,  Perin,  18  How.  U.  S. 
607;  Danforth  v.  Streeter,  28  Vt.  490; 
Deshler  v.  Dodge,  16  How.  U.  S.  622- 
Poe  v.  Dayis,  29  Ala.  676. 
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zeason ;  plainly  they  do,  as  applied  to  attorneys  at  law,  and  to 
other  persons  engaged  in  similar  occupations. 

§  135.  BtatnteiL — In  some  of  the  States,  there  are  statutes 
regulating  these  matters.^ 

in.  l%e  Buying  and  Selling  of  Pretended  TUHeB. 

§  136.  o«ixana  Doctrine. — Says  Hawkins :  ^*  It  seemeth  to  be 
a  high  offence  at  common  law  to  buy  or  seU  any  doubtful  title 
to  landB  known  to  be  disputed,  to  the  intent  that  the  buyer  may 
carry  on  the  suit  which  the  seller  doth  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  do,  and  on  that  consideration  sells  his  pretensions  at  an 
under  rate.  And  it  seemeth  not  to  be  material,  whether  the  title 
so  sold  be  a  good  or  bad  one,  or  whether  the  seller  were  in  posses- 
sion or  not,  unless  his  possession  were  lawful  and  uncontested. 
For  all  practices  of  this  kind  are  by  all  means  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced, as  manifestly  tending  to  oppression."  * 

How  In  our  BtatM. — The  substance  of  this  doctrine  is  pretty 
generally,  not  universally,  accepted  as  common  law  in  our  States.' 

Kftotaikft  of  Fact.  —  The  criminal  intent  being  an  element  in  aU 
dime,  the  purchase  and  sale  must  be  with  knowledge  of  the 
impediment.^    Then  they  are  the  subject  of  indictment.^ 

§  137.  ConTeyanoa  of  Land  hald  adTeraaly .  —  This  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  rule,  that  a  conveyance  of  land  held  by  another 
adversely  to  the  grantor  is  void.^ 

1  8ee  Low  v.  Hntchinton,  87  Mline,        *  Swett  v.  Poor,  11  Mass.  649,  668; 

196 ;   Sedgwick  v.  Stanton,  4  Kernan,  Ererenden  v.  Beaumont,  7  Mass.  70,  78 ; 

289 ;  Kewkirk  v.  Cone,  18  HI.  449 ;  Davis  W<Hcot  v.  Knight,  6   MaM.  418,  421 ; 

V.  Sharron,  16  B.  Monr.  64 ;  Williams  v.  Brinley  v.  Whiting,  6  Pick.  848,  869. 

Matthews,  8  Cow.  262 ;  Stoddard  v.  lliz.  And  see,  as  to  ignorance  of  the  impedi- 

14  Conn.  12;  Arden  v.  Patterson,  6  Johns,  ment,  Etheridge  v,  Cromwell,  8  Wend. 

Ch.  44 ;  People  v,  Walbridge,  6  Cow.  629 ;  Preston  t;.  Hont,  7  Wend.  68 ;  Bul- 

612,  8  Wend.  120.  lard  v.  Copps,  2  Humph.  409;  Gats  v. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw,  ed.  p.  470, 1 1.  Halony ,  1  Humph.  462 ;  Hassenfrats  o. 

s  Sessions  v,  Reynolds,  7  Sm.  &  M.  Kelly,  18  Johns.  466  ;  Hendricks  v.  An- 

180;  Dexter  v.  Nelson,  6  Ala.  68;  Bled-  drews,  7  Wend.  162. 
soe  V.  Little,  4   How.  Missis.  18,  24;         *  Co.  Lit.  214;  Gibson  p.  Shearer,  1 

Woodworth  v,  Janes,  2  Johns.  Cas.  417 ;  Murph.  114 ;  Bledsoe  o.  Little,  4  How. 

Van  Djck  d.  Van  Beuren,  1  Johns.  846,  Missis.  18,  24 ;  Martin  v.  Pace,  6  Blackf. 

868 ;  Cummins  «.  Latham,  4  T.  B.  Monr.  99.    Another  reason  is,  that  there  could 

97, 106.  be  no  lirerj  of  seisin  by  a  person  out  of 

^  Sessions  v.  Beynolds,  supra;  Ver-  possession.    Kercheral  v.  Triplett,  1  A. 

dier  p.  Simons,  2  McCord,  Ch.  886 ;  Al-  K.  Mar.  498 ;  Dexter  v.  Nelson,  6  Ala.  68. 

cxander  v.  Polk,  89  Missis.  787 ;  Bives  v.  And  sea  Vol  L  {  641. 
Wearer,  86  Missis.  874. 
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Stat.  32  Hen.  8. — But  the  role  rests  also  on  some  early  English 
statutes,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  82  Hen.  8,  c.  9.^  It  directs, 
in  §  1,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  champerty,  mainte- 
nance, and  other  ** misdemeanors "  mentioned;  in  §  2  enacts, 
^^  that  no  person,  &c.,  shall  from  henceforth  bargain,  buy,  or  sell, 
or  by  any  ways  or  means  obtain,  get,  or  have  any  pretensed  rights 
or  titles,  or  take,  promise,  grant,  or  covenant  to  have  any  right  or 
title  of  any  person,  &c.,  in  or  to  any  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  (except  such  person,  &c.,  their  ancestors,  or 
they  by  whom  he  or  they  claim  the  same,  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  same,  or  of  the  reversion  or  remainder  thereof,  or  taken 
the  rents  or  profits  thereof,  by  the  space  of  one  whole  year  ne^t 
before  the  said  bargain,  covenant,  grant,  or  promise  made),  upon 
pain,"  &c.  And  the  remaining  sections  add  further  provisions 
against  maintenance  and  the  like,  with  further  limitations  of  the 
doctrine,  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  here. 

Not  in  aU  onr  States.  —  In  Ohio,  a  State  in  which  there  are  no 
common-law  crimes,^  it  is  held,  that,  as  this  enactment  is  not 
received  there,  such  conveyances  are  valid.®  So  also  it  is  in 
Illinois.^ 

§  138.  Other  States.  —  WhUe  some  courts  have  denied  that  the 
statute  of  32  Hen.  8,  c.  9,  is  common  law  in  this  country,^  the 
doctrine  perhaps  better  established  accepts  it.®    In  various  States 


1  Co.  Lit.  869  a ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw. 
ed.  p.  471.  And  see  on  this  point,  and  as 
to  what  is  an  advene  possession :  Bur- 
hans  V.  Burhans,  2  Barb.  Oh.  89S ;  Poor 
v.  Horton,  16  Barb.  486;  Vrooman  v. 
Shepherd,  14  Barb.  441 :  Klock  v.  Hud- 
son, 8  Johns.  876 ;  Whitaker  v.  Cone,  2 
Johns.  Cas.  68;  Gillet  v.  Hill,  6  Wend. 
682;  Allen  v.  Smith,  6  Blackf.  627; 
Wellman  v.  Hickson,  1  Ind.  681 ;  Michael 
V.  Nntting,  1  Ind.  481 ;  Tabb  v.  Baird,  8 
Call,  476;  Tomb  o.  Sherwood,  18  Johns. 
289 ;  Whitesides  v.  Martin,  7  Yerg.  884 ; 
Pickens  v.  Delozier,  2  Humph.  400 ;  Bui- 
lard  V.  Copps,  2  Humph.  409 ;  Mitchell 
0.  Churchman,  4  Humph.  218 ;  Wilcox  v. 
Callowajr,  1  Wash.  Vs.  88 ;  Brinlej  v. 
Whiting,  6  Pick.  848 ;  Gibson  v.  Shearer, 
1  Murph.  114;  Ross  v.  Blair,  1  Meigs, 
626;  Williams  v.  Hogan,  1  Meigs,  187; 
Mitchel  V.  Lipe,  8  Terg.  179 ;  Cawsey  o. 
DriTer,  18  Ala.  818;  Hibbard  v.  Hurl- 
burt,  10  Vt.  173;  Lane  v.  Shears,!  Wend. 
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438 ;  Scofleld  v.  Collins,  8  Cow.  89 ;  Van 
Dyck  V.  Van  Beuren,  1  Johns.  346; 
Wood  V.  McGuire,  21  Ga.  666;  Einsol- 
Ting  V.  Pierce,  18  B.  Monr.  782;  Wil- 
liams V.  Council,  4  Jones,  N.  C.  206; 
Pepper  v.  Haight,  20  Barb.  429 ;  McCoj 
V.  Williford,  2  Swan,  Tenn.  642;  Kin- 
caid  V.  Meadows,  8  Head,  18a 

s  Ante,  §  181,  note ;  Vol.  I.  $  86* 

s  Hall  p.  Ashby,  9  Ohio,  96.  Contra, 
in  Kentucky,  Ewing  v,  Sarary,  4  Bibb, 
424 ;  Kercheral  v.  Triplett,  1  A.  K.  Mar. 
498,  and  most  other  States. 

«  Willis  r.  Watson,  4  Scam.  64 ;  Fe- 
trow  V.  Merriwether,  68  111.  276. 

^  Sessions  v.  Reynolds,  7  Sm.  &  M. 
130 ;  Hall  v.  Ashby,  9  Ohio,  96 ;  Poyas 
V.  Wilkins,  12  Rich.  420 ;  Cain  v.  Mon- 
roe, 28  Ga.  82 ;  Harring  v.  Barwlck,  84 
Ga.  69;  Webb  v.  Camp,  26  Ga.  864. 

•  Kilty  Rep.  Stats.  282;  Brinley  v. 
Whiting,  6  Pick.  848,  363.  And  see  YoL 
1. 1 641,  note. 
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the  subject  has  been  legislated  upon ;  in  some,  in  cbnfiimation  of 
the  FiTiglifth  law,  and  in  abrogation  of  it  in  otheis.^ 

§  139.  How  the  BtatntM  construed. — Statutes  of  this  kind  are 
construed  strictly ;  ^  and  a  case,  to  be  indictable,  must  fall  within 
the  mischief  to  be  remedied,  as  well  as  within  their  words." 

Judioiai  Sales — "What  others.  —  They  do  not  apply  to  judicial 
and  official  sales,^  or  to  conveyances  to  eestuia  que  truatj  or  to 
such  as  are  made  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  executed  before 
their  enactment,^  or  made  when  there  was  no  adverse  possession.^ 

§  140.  Bale  after  Judgment. — And  in  Kentucky  it  is  held,  that 
a  sale  of  land  by  one  who  has  recovered  judgment  for  it,  though 
be  has  not  taken  possession,  is  not  within  the  statute ;  because 
**  the  object  of  that  act  was  to  prevent  speculations  in  ^pretended ' 
titles,  whereby  purchasers  were  enabled  to  harass  occupants  with 
lawsuits."  ^ 

Mortgage  —  WIU  —  Surrender  —  Near   Relattves.  —  The    Statute 

applies  to  mortgages;"  but  not  to  wiUs,  being  without  the  mis- 
chief to  be  remedied ; "  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  does  not,  iu 

1  See,  among  other  cases,  Alexander  Lipe  v.  Mitchell,  2  Yerg.  400,  408 ;  Lane 
».  Polk,  89  Missis.  787  ;  Cassedj  v.  Jack-  v.  Shears,  1  Wend.  488.    And  see  Dick- 
son, 46  Missis.  807 ;  Webb  v.  Bindon,  21  Inson  v.  Bnrrell,  Law  Rep.  1  Eq.  887. 
Wend.  98 ;  Crary  v.  Goodman,  22  N.  Y.  *  Norton  v.  Sanders,  1  Dana,  14,  17 ; 
170;  Sherwood  p.  Burr,  4  Day,  244.  Chiles   v.  Conlej,  0    Dana,  886.     See 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  i  198.    For  sundry  Parks  v.  Hendricks,  11  Wend.  442. 
points  adjudged  on  Stat.  82  Hen.  8,  c.  9,  ^  Jones    v.  Chiles,  2   Dana,  26,  86. 
see  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  472  et  seq.  Otherwise  of  a  sale  while  the  suit  is 

*  Leonard  v,  Bosworth,  4  Conn.  421 ;  pending.  Bryant  v.  Eetchum,  8  Johns. 
Stat.  Crimes,  §  220,  282.  '  479;   Hendrioks  v,  Andrews,  7  Wend. 

«   Stat.    Crimes,    $    ^82;   Frizzle    v.  162 ;  Murray  v.  Ballon,  1  Johns.  Ch.  666, 

Yeach,  1  Dana,  211;  Yiolett  v.  Yioletl,  670;   Murray  o.  Lylbum,  2  Johns.  Ch. 

2  Dana,  828,  826;  Dubois  v.  Marshall,  8  441.    And  see  Parks  v,  Hendricks,  11 

Dana,  886 ;  Tuttle  v.  Hills,  6  Wend.  218 ;  Wend.  442 ;  Swett  v.  Poor,  11  Mass.  649 ; 

Anderson  v.  Anderson,  4   Wend.  474;  Webb  v.  Bindon,  21  Wend.  98.    But  the 

Truax  v.  Thorn,  2  Barb.  166 ;  Hoyt  v,  Alabama  court  has  held,  that  a  sale  of 

Thompson,  1    Seld.  820;    Williami    v,  lands /lendSsnls /nte,  by  one  in  possession, 

Bennett,  4  Ire.  122;   Sims  v.  Cross,  10  is  not  void  at  the  common  law.    Camp 

Terg.  460 ;  McGiU  v.  McCall,  9  Ind.  806 ;  v.  Forrest,  18  Ala.  114.    See  also  Harrell 

Saunders  v.  Groves,  2  J.  J.  Mar.  406;  v.  Bunting,  8  Hawks,  86 ;  Cockell  o.  Tay 

Cook  V.  TraTis,  20  K.  Y.  400.    But  see  lor,  16  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  101, 16  BeaT.  108 

Martin  v.  Pace,  6  Blackf.  99.  Lewis  v.  Bell,  17  How.  U.  S.  616. 

*  Saunders  v.  Grores,  2  J.  J.  Mar.  *  Redman  v.  Sanders,  2  Dana,  68, 69 
407;  Moss  v.  Scott,  2  Dana,  271,  274;  Wash  v.  McBrayer,  1  Dana,  666,  666 
Cardwell  v,  Spriggs,  7  Dana,  86 ;  Castle-  Otherwise  in  Connecticut.  Leonard  v 
man  v.  Combs,  7  T.  B.  Monr.  278,  276;  Bosworth,  4  Conn.  421. 

Swartwout  v.  Johnson,  6  Cow.  74 ;  Poage         *  Clay  v.  Wyatt,  6  J.  J.  ICar.  688 ; 

V.  Chinn,  4  Dana,  60;  Chiles  v.  Jones,  4  May  «.  Slaughter,  8  A.  K.  Mar.  606^ 

Dana,  479 ;  AUen  v.  Smith,  1  Leigh,  281,  609. 
248;  Whitetides  v.  Martin,  7  Yerg.  884; 
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Vermont,  apply  to  an  assignment  of  a  mortgage.^  Neither  does 
it  prevent  a  surrender  of  land  to  the  person  in  possession,^  or, 
perhaps,  a  conveyance  between  near  relations.^ 


1  Convene  v.  Searli,  10  Vt.  578. 

*  Williams  v.  Council,  4  Jones,  N.  C. 
206.  For  farther  points  decided  under 
the  Kentudy  statutes,  see  Claj  v.  Wyatt, 
6  J.  J.  Biar.  688;  Young  v,  McCamp- 
bell,  6  J.  J.  Mar.  400 ;  Violett  v.  Violett, 
2  Dana,  828,  826 ;  Redman  v.  Sanders,  2 
Dana,  68,  70 ;  Aldridge  o.  Kincaid,  2  Litt. 
890;  Young  v.  Kimberland,  2  Litt  228, 
226 ;  Castleman  v.  Combs,  7  T.  B.  Monr. 
278;  Wilhite  v.  Roberts,  4  Dana,  172; 
Conn  9.  Manif ee,  2  A.  E.  Mar.  896 ;  Balej 
su  Deakins,  6  B.  Monr.  160;  Adami  v. 
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Buf ord,  6  Dana,  406 ;  Griffith  v,  Dickhi, 
4  Dana,  661 ;  Smith  v.  Faxton,  4  Dana; 
891;  Hopkins  v,  Paxton,  4  Dana,  86; 
Dubois  V.  Marshall,  8  Dana,  886;  Lilard 
V.  McGee,  8  J.  J.  Mar.  649.  As  to  par* 
Hal  eviction  from  the  land,  see  Mitchell  v. 
Churchman,  4  Humph.  218;  Pickens  v. 
Delozier,  2  Humph.  400;  Hyde  v,  Mor- 
gan, 14  Conn.  104;  Van  Djck  v.  Van 
Beuren,  1  Johns.  846. 

*  Morris  v,  Henderson,  87  Misila.  492. 
See  ante,  $  128. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OHBATS  AT  OOHMOK  LAW.^ 

S  141, 142.  Introdnction. 
148, 144. .  General  Doctrine. 
145-158.  Nature  of  the  Symbol  or  Token. 
159, 160.  Nature  of  the  SVaud  inyolyed. 
161-164  Public  Cheats. 
165-168.  Bemainuig  and  Connected  Questions* 

§  141*  VTbat  for  this  Chapter.  —  It  is  proposed^  in  this  chapter, 
to  discuss  cheats  at  the  common  law,  and  under  Stat.  88  Hen.  8, 
c.  1,  §  1,  2,  which  is  common  law  with  us ;  leaving  cheats  under 
the  statutes  of  false  pretences  for  a  separate  chapter. 

§  142.  Order  of  this  Chapter.  —  We  shall  consider  I.  The  Gen- 
eral Doctrine ;  II.  The  Nature  of  the  Symbol  or  Token ;  III. 
The  Nature  of  the  Fraud  inyolved,  —  as  to  private  cheats  respec- 
tively ;  IV.  Public  Cheats ;  V .  Remaining  and  Connected  Ques- 
tions. 

I.  The  Q-eneral  Doctrine. 

§  148.  How  deflned.  —  A  cheat  at  the  common  law  is  a  fraud 
accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  some  false  symbol 
or  token,  of  a  nature  against  which  common  prudence  cannot 
guard,  to  the  injury  of  one  in  some  pecuniary  interest.^ 

1  See,  for  matter  relating  to  this  title,  rules  of  common  honesty :  as,  bj  playing 

Vol.  L  §  571,  581,  582,  584,  585.     Bee  with  false  dice ;  or  by  causing  an  illlter- 

also   this   Tolume,   Falsb   Fkbtbkobs.  ate  person  to  execute  a  deed  to  his  pnj- 

For  the  pleading,  practice,  and  eridence,  udice,  by  reading  it  over  to  him  in  words 

see  Crim.  Proced.  II.  §  157  et  seq.    And  different   from  those  in  which  it  was 

see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  450-452.  written ;  or  by  persuading  a  woman  to 

*  Vol.   I.   S    571.     The   books   are  execute  writings  to  another,  as  her  trus* 

nearly    bare   of    defbiitions   of    cheat;  tee,  upon  an  intended  marriage,  which 

Hawkins  has  the  following:  "It  seem-  in  truth  contained  no  such  thing,  but 

eth  that  those  cheats  which  are  punish-  only  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  oonfees 

able  at  common  law  may,  in  general,  a  judgment,  Ac. ;  or  by  suppressing  a 

be  described  to  be  deceitAil  practices  in  will ;  or  by  levying  a  fine  in  another's 

defranding,  or  endeavoring  to  defraud,  name,  or  suing  out  an  execution  upon 

another  of  his  known  right  by  means  of  a  judgment  for  him,  or  acknowledging 

some  artful  devioci  contrary  to  the  plain  an  action  in  his  name,  without  his  priT« 
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Stat.  33  Hen.  8.  —  We  saw,  while  announcing  this  definition  in 
the  first  volume,  that  the  statute  of  83  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  §  1  and  2, 
merely  afi&rmed  the  common-law  doctrine,  also  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  this  country.^ 

itj,  and  against  his  will ;  in  which  cases,  kins,  or  inquire  why  Blackstone  did  not 
by  some  good  opinions,  the  record  may  attempt  definition  here,  as  he  did  in 
be  vacated."  I  Hawk.  F.  0.  Corw.  ed.  treating  of  almost  every  thing  else, 
p.  818,  §  1.  The  accuracy  of  this  defini-  ObrioQsly  the  early  existence,  in  Eng- 
tion  has  been  questioned.  See  Hawk,  ut  land,  of  statutes  covering  this  ground 
sup.,  note ;  Burn  Just.  28th  ed.  by  Chit  of  cheat  tended  to  prevent  that  accurate 
tit.  Cheat.  Blackstone  says :  "  Cheating  examination  of  the  common  law  out  of 
is  an  offence  more  immediately  against  which  definitions  grow.  Whether  my 
public  trade ;  as  that  cannot  be  carried  own  definition  is  accurate  the  reader 
on  without  a  punctilious  regard  to  com-  must  judge  for  himself.  « 
mon  honesty,  and  faith  between  man  ^  It  recites,  §  1,  that  "many  light 
and  man.  Hither,  therefore,  may  be  and  evil-disposed  persons,  not  minding 
referred  that  prodigious  multitude  of  to  get  their  living  by  truth,  &c.,  but 
statutes  which  are  made  to  restrain  and  compassing  and  devising  daily  how  they 
punish  deceits  in  particular  trades,  and  may  unlawfully  obtain  and  get  into  their 
which  are  enumerated  by  Hawkins  and  hands  and  possession  goods,  chattels,  and 
Bum,  but  are  chiefiy  of  use  among  the  jewels  of  other  persons,  for  the  mainte- 
traders  themselves.  The  offence  also  of  nance  of  their  unthrifty  living ;  and  also 
breaking  the  auize  of  bread,  or  the  rules  knowing,  tliat,  if  they  came  to  any  of 
laid  down  by  the  law,  and  particularly  the  same  goods,  chattels,  and  jewels  by 
by  the  statutes  81  Geo.  2,  c.  29,  8  Geo.  ateaUh,  then  they,  being  thereof  lawfully 
8,  c.  11,  and  13  Geo.  3,, a  62,  for  ascer-  convicted  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
taining  its  price  in  every  given  quantity,  realm,  shall  die  therefore ;  have  now  of 
is  reducible  to  this  head  of  cheating ;  as  late  faUely  and  deceitfully  contrived,  de- 
is  likewise,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  vised,  and  imagined  privif  tokent  and  coun- 
offence  of  selling  by  fcUae  weights  and  terfeit  ietten  in  other  men's  names,  unto 
meatures.  The  punishment  of  bakers  divers  persons  their  special  friends  and  ac- 
breaking  the  assize  was  anciently  to  quaintances,  for  the  obtaining  of  money, 
stand  in  the  pillory,  by  statute  61  Hen.  goods,  chatteU,  and  jewels  of  the  same 
8,  Stat.  6 ;  and,  for  brewers  (by  the  same  persons,  their  friends  and  acquaintances, 
act),  to  stand  in  the  tumbrel  or  dung-  by  color  whereof  the  said  light  and  evil- 
cart;  which,  as  we  learn  from  Dooms-  disposed  persons  have  deceitfully  and 
day  Book,  was  the  punishment  for  knav-  unlawfully  obtained  and  gotten  great 
ish  brewers  in  the  city  of  Chester  so  early  substance  of  money,  goods,  chattels, 
as  the  reign '  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  jewels  into  their  hands  and  posses- 
But  now  the  general  punishnient  for  all  sion,  contrary  to  right  and  conscience : " 
frauds  of  this  kind,  if  indicted  (as  they  and  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils  enacts, 
may  be)  at  common  law,  is  by  fine  and  §  2 :  "  That,  if  any  person  or  persons, 
Imprisonment ;  though  the  easier  and  &o.,  falsely  and  deceitfully  obtain,  or  get 
more  usual  way  is  by  levying,  on  a  sum-  into  his  or  their  hands  or  possession,  any 
ipary  conviction,  by  distress  and  sale,  money,  goods,  chattels,  jewels,  or  other 
the  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  several  things  of  any  other  person  or  persons, 
acts  of  Parliament.  Lastly,  any  deceit-  by  color  and  means  of  any  tueh  faUe 
ful  practice,  in  cozening  another  by  art-  token  or  counterfeit  letter  made  in  another 
All  means,  whether  in  matters  of  trade  man's  name,  as  is  aforesaid,  that  then 
or  otherwise,  as  by  playing  with  false  every  person  and  persons  so  offending," 
dice,  or  the  like,  is  punishable  with  fine,  &c.,  —  adding  provisions  the  effect  of 
imprisonment,  and  pillory."  4  Bl.  Com.  which  is  to  make  the  offence  an  indict> 
167, 168.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  able  misdemeanor.  See  1  Hawk.  F.  C 
note,  to  discuss  the  definition  of  Haw-.  Curw.  ed.  p.  319,  |  4;  the  author^  how- 
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§  144.  Distfnotion.  —  The  reader  Bhould  bear  in  mind,  that, 
though  under  our  statutes  against  obtaining  goods  by  false  pre- 
tenceS)  to  be  discussed  in  another  chapter,  the  cheat  is  sometimes 
indictable  when  brought  about  by  a  mere  lie,  it  is  otherwise  of 
the  common-law  cheat,  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Bymbol  or  Token. —  Under  the  ancient  common  law,  and  under 
this  statute  of  Hen.  8,  there  must  be  some  symbol  or  token  (such, 
for  example,  as  the  ^^  counterfeit  letters  "  mentioned  in  the  stat- 
ute) to  give  effect,  character,  and  credibility  to  the  verbal  false* 
hood.  For  we  have  seen,^  that  a  fraud  accomplished  by  a  mere 
spoken*  lie  is  not  at  the  common  law  indictable. 

n.    T%«  Nature  of  the  Symbol  or  Token. 

§  145.  Not  mere  Words — lUiietratlone.  —  A  man^s  mere  words 
are  neither  symbols  nor  tokens.  Therefore  a  naked  lie  is  not 
alone  such  a  false  symbol  or  token  as  comes  within  the  law.' 
Thus,  if  one  obtains  a  credit  of  goods,  by  falsely  representing 
himself  to  be  in  trade,  and  to  keep  a  grocery  shop ;  *  or  by  mis- 
stating his  pecuniary  condition  and  circumstances;^  or,  if  he 
gets  into  his  possession  his  own  note,  by  pretending  to  the  holder 
he  wishes  to  look  at  it,  and  then  refuses  to  deliver  it  back ;  ^  or, 

erer,  taking  too  much  freedom  with  the  traffic ;  and,  though  no  harm  was  done» 

wordB  of  the  statute  in  transferring  it  to  yet  an  indictment  would  lie,  as  in  the 

his  page.  case  in  1  Vent.  d04  [Rex  v.  Armstrong], 

^  YoL  L  §  682 ;  post,  {  146.  of  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  to 

*  It  does  not  under,  all  circumstances  charge   a   man  with  a   bastard   child, 

make  any  difference  that  the  lie  is  writ-  when  there  really  was  no  child,  so  that 

ten.    See  post,  }  147.  the    party  could   not  suffer.    Sed  per 

s  Rex  V.  Bryan,  2  Stra.  866;  Hart-  Curiam,  There  the  conspiracy  was  the 

mann  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Barr,  60.    In  crime,  and  an  indictment  will  lie  for  that, 

the  former  of  these  cases,  the  indictment  though  it  be  to  do  a  lawful  act ;  this  is 

charged,  as  the  report  states,  "  that  the  no  more  than  telling  a  lie,  and,  no  in- 

defendant  came  to  the  shop  of  Langley,  stance  being  shown  to  maintain  it,  the 

a  mercer,  and  affirmed  she  was  a  servant  judgment  must  be  arrested." 
of  the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  and  was         *  Commonwealth  v,  Warren,  6  Mast. 

sent  by  her  from  8t.  James's  to  fetch  72. 

silks  for  the  queen,  endesToring  thereby         ^  The  State  v.  Sumner,  10  Vt.  687, 

to  defraud  the  said  Langley ;  whereas,  decided,  however,  under  a  statute. 
in  fact,  she  was  no  servant  of  the  Conn-         <  People   o.   Miller,    14  Johns.  871. 

tess  of  Pomfret,  nor  was  sent  upon  the  Iiaroeny.  —  Query,  whether  this  would 

queen's  account."    After  conviction,  on  not  be  larceny  of  the  note  under  statutes 

a  motion  in  arrest  of  Judgment,  it  was  making  promissory  notes  the  subject  of 

suggested  to  the  court,  by  way  of  sua-  larceny.     See    also   Commonwealth   v. 

taining  the  indictment,  that   the   case  Hearsey,  1  Biass.  187. 
was  one  of  "  firaud  concerning  the  publio 
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if  feigning  to  have  money  ready  to  pay  a  debt  which  has  been 
sued  before  a  justice  of  the  i>eace,  he  obtains  from  the  plaintiff  a 
receipt,  and  an  order  on  the  justice  to  discharge  the  judgment  on 
his  paying  the  eosts ;  ^  or,  if  he  falsely  tells  another  he  has  been 
sent  to  him  by  a  third  person  for  money,  and  so  gets  it ;  ^  or,  if, 
in  selling  an  inferior  kind  of  gum,  he  says  it  is  gum  Seneca,  when 
he  knows  it  is  not ;  ^  or,  in  selling  a  horse  he  knows  to  be  blind, 
wilfully  says  it  is  a  sound  one ;  ^  or  thus  sells  bull  beef  for  steer 
beef  ;^  or,  if  he  knowingly  disposes  of  wrought  gold,  under  the 
sterling  alloy,  for  gold  of  the  true  standard  weight ;  ^  or,  if  he 
pretends'  an  article  of  goods,  he  is  deliyering,  weighs  more,  or 
measures  more,  than  he  knows  it  really  does ;  ^  —  in  these  and 
the  like  cases,  he  but  utters  a  naked  falsehood,  unconfirmed  by 
symbol  or  token,  and  so  he  is  not  indictable  at  the  common  law, 
or  under  the  statute  of  88  Hen.  8,  c.  1.  What  he  says  b  a  mere 
false  affirmation. 

§146.  False  Measure. — While,  therefore,  if  a  person  selling 
an  article  by  measure  falsely  says,  ^^  Here  are  so  many  bushels,** 
he  merely  tells  an  untruth,  and  is  not  indictable  at  the  common 
law,  though  the  purchaser  takes  it  on  this  representation,  —  still, 
if  he  measures  it  out  to  the  buyer,  the  measure  is  a  token,  and,  it 
being  false,  he  commits  a  criminal  cheat.^  **  The  reason  "  of  the 
distinction,  said  Wilmot,  J.,  is,  that  in  the  former  case  ^4t  is  in 
everybody's  power  to  prevent  this  sort  of  imposition ;  whereas  a 
faUe  measure  is  a  general  imposition  upon  the  public  which  can- 
not be  well  discovered."  • 

§  147.  Bank  Check.  —  Again,  if  a  man  fraudulently  effects  a 
purchase,  by  drawing  and  delivering  in  payment  his  check  on 
a  bank  in  which  he  keeps  no  account,  he  thus  merely  puts  his 


^  People  V,  Babcock,  7  Johns.  201. 

*  Bex  V.  Gmntham,  11  Mod.  222. 
Anonymous,  6  Mod.  106 ;  Reg.  v.  Jones, 
2  Ld.  Raym.  1018, 1  Salk.  879 ;  Reg.  v. 
Hannon,  0  Mod.  811. 

s  Rex  e^.  Lewis,  Say.  205.  See  Rex  v. 
Haynes,  4  M.  &  S.  214. 

«  The  State  v.  Delyon,  1  Bay,  868. 

*  Rex  V.  Botwright,  Say.  147. 

*  Rex  V,  Bower,  Cowp.  828. 

T  Rex  V.  Wheatley,  1  W.  Bl.  278 ;  s.  o. 
nom.  Rex  v.  Wheatly,  2  Bur.  1126, 1129 ; 
Bex  V,  Driffield,  Say.  146;  Rex  v,  Os- 
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born,  8  Bur.  1097;  Rex  v.  Channell»  2 
Stra.  798 ;  Rex  v.  Dunnage,  2  Bur.  1180 ; 
Pinkney's  Case,  2  East  P.  C.  818. 

s  2  East  P.  0.  820 ;  People  o.  Gates, 
18  Wend.  811,  819;  Pinkney's  Case,  2 
East  P.  C.  818,  820 ;  Rex  v.  Burgaine,  1 
Sid.  409;  Commonwealth  v.  Warren,  0 
Mass.  72,  78. 

*  Rex  V.  Osbom,  8  Bur.  1097.  Re- 
oeiTing  grain  on  storage  for  hire,  or  buy- 
ing grain,  by  false  weights,  is  a  common- 
law  ^heat,  indictable.  People  v.  Fish,  4 
Parker,  206. 
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false  repieBcntation  in  writing,  the  check  is  no  token,  and  he  is 
not'  indictable  at  the  common  law.^ 

False  iSarkB  of  Welcht.  —  But,  if  a  baker  of  bread  for  the  armj 
puts  on  his  barrels  of  bread  false  marks  of  height,  whereby  the 
public  is  defrauded,  he  commits  the  crime.^  Says  Mr.  East: 
'^  Wilders,'  a  brewer,  was  indicted  for  a  cheat  in  sending  to  one 
Hicks,  a  publican,  so  many  vessels  of  ale,  marked  as  containing 
such  a  measure,  and  writing  a  letter  to  Hicks  assuring  him  that 
they  did  contain  that  measure,  when  in  ta/ct  they  did  not  contain 
such  measure,  but  so  much  less,  &c.  The  indictment  was  quashed 
upon  motion,  as  containing  no  criminal  charge.  Yet  this  was 
thought  by  the  court,  in  Rex  v*  Wheatly,^  a  strong  case ;  and 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  doubted  it,  because  he  considered  that  the 
vessels,  being  marked  as  containing  a  greater  quantity  than  they 
reaUy  did,  were  falie  tohenB.  Possibly,  however,  the  court  in 
deciding  the  case  of  Wilders  thought  that  those  marks,  not  hav- 
ing even  the  semblance  of  any  pubUc  authority,  but  being  merely 
the  private  marks  of  the  dealer,  did  in  effect  resolve  themselves 
into  no  more  than  the  dealer's  own  affirmation  that  the  vessels 
contained  the  quantity  for  which  they  were  marked."^    There 

1  Rex  V.  Jackson,  8  Camp.  S70;  Bex  must  be  one  that  tendf  to  injure  the 

V.  Lara,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  647,  2  East  F.  public.     Defrauc^ing  one   person   only, 

C.  S19,  827, 6  T.  R.  606;  Bex  0.  WareU,  without  the  use  of  false  weights,  meas- 

]  Moodj,  224.  ure,  or  tokens,  and  without  any  oon- 

*  Bespublica  o.  Powell,  1  Dall.  47.  spiracy,  is,  at  common  law,  only  a  civil 
See  also  The  State  v.  Wilson,  2  Mill,  186,  injury,  and  not  indictable."  This  case, 
139.  being  found  in  the  tliree  sereral  reports 

B  Rex  V.  Wilders,  cited  by  Lord  Mans-  mentioned,  is  presumed  to  be  accessible 

fif^ld  in  2  Bur.  1128.  to  every  reader,  and  I  shall  not,  there- 

*  Rex  9.  Wheatley,  1  W.  BL278;  a.  o.  fore,  discuss  it  further.  Separating 
nom.  Rex  v.  Wheatly,  Bur.  1126, 1  Ben-  Oonditiofn  of  Bond  f^m  Penalty.  '^ 
nett  &  Heard  Lead.  Cas.  1.  In  Wright  v.  People,  supra,  the  nUnois 

*  2  East  P.  C.  819,  820.  Rex  v.  court,  taking  the  doctrines  of  this  case 
Wheatly,  mentioned  in  the  text,  has  for  its  guide,  held  it  not  to  be  an  indict- 
been  regarded  as  a  leading  case,  set-  able  fraud  at  the  common  law  for  the 
tling  previous  conflicts  in  the  law  of  holder  of  a  bond  to  separate  the  condi- 
indictable  cheat  See  Wright  v.  Peo-  tion  from  the  penalty.  Said  Smith,  J. : 
pie,  Breese,  6d  The  head-note  of  the  "The  act  of  separating  the  condition, 
case,  as  it  stands  in  the  reports  of  Bur-  written  underneath  the  obligation,  which 
row  and  of  Blackstone,  is  "Delivering  was  to  determine  the  time  of  payment^ 
less  beer  than  contracted  for  as  the  due  and  liability  of  the  parties  to  it,  cannot 
quantity  ia  not  indictable."  The  ^sase^  be  considered  as  an  act  which  common 
is  also  published  as  a  leading  case  in  1  prudence  might  not  have  guarded  against 
Ben.  &  H.  Lead.  Cas.  1 ;  and  there  Kr.  It  might  have  been  avoided  in  various 
Bennett  haa  given  the  following  head-  ways,  —  by  taking  from  Wright  [the 
note:    "An    offence,  to   be  indictable,  defendant]  an  instrument  expressive  of 
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is  abundant  principle,  in  the  criminal  law,  for  distinguishing 
between  a  mark  put  on  a  particular  package,  intended  for  a  par- 
ticular individual,  and  a  brand  or  mark  on  a  package  to  be  cast 
into  the  open  market,  to  mislead  the  public  generally.^ 

§  148.  Commercial  Paper.  —  While,  if»  on  the  one  hand,  a 
man  draws  his  own  check  on  a  bank  where  he  has  no  deposit, 
he  merely  writes  a  falsehood,  as  just  explained ;  ^  yet,  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  pays  for  an  article  he  is  purchasing  in  the  paper 
of  another  man,  representing  it. to  be  good,  but  knowing  it  to 
be  worthless,  this  paper  is  a  false  token,  and  he  is  indictable  for 
the  cheat.  Accordingly  we  saw,  in  the  previous  volume,*  that 
forgery  itself,  at  the  common  law,  is  but  a  common-law  cheat,  or 
attempt  to  cheat;  this  form  of  the  offence  having  been  distin- 
guished from  the  other,  under  the  separate  name  of  forgery. 
And  so  when  one  obtains  money  or  goods  from  another,  paying 
him  therefor  in  a  piece  of  paper  purporting  to  be  a  bank-note, 
but  knowing  there  is  no  such  bank ;  ^  or,  there  being  such  a  bank, 
knowing  the  bill  to  be  counterfeit,  as  having  the  name  of  a  ficti- 
tious cashier  countersigned  to  it ;  ^  or  worthless,  as  not  having 
the  signatures  of  the  bank  officers  attached  to  it,  and  the  defect 
not  obvious  on  account  of  the  bill  being  worn ;  ^  or  the  bill  being, 

the  condition  upon  whicli  the  obligation  '  Vol.  L  §  672. 

wu  giTen,  instead  of  haying  it  under-  *  Commonwealth  v.  Speer,  2  Ya.  Cai. 

written ;  or  hy  haring  the  condition  in-  66;  The  State  v.  Patillo,  4  Hawks,  348. 

serted  in  the  body  of  the  obligation,  *  Commonwenlth  v,  Bojnton,  2  Maas. 

according  to  the  most  common  and  nsual  77.    And  see  Reg.  v.  Philpotts,  1  Car.  & 

method  in  practice."    p.  67.    Moreover,  K.  112. 

the  learned  judge  considered  that  cases  <  The  State  v.  Qrooms,  6  Strob.  168, 
like  this  liad  already  been  provided  for  decided  on  the  South  Carolina  act,  of 
by  the  statutes ;  therefore  there  was  less  1791,  against  cheating  and  swindling, 
reason  for  holding  them  indictable  at  the  construed  to  be  in  affirmance  of  the 
common  law.  The  line,  let  me  observe,  common  law.  The  words  of  it  are : 
between  the  indictable  and  unindictable  "  Any  person  who  shall  overreach, 
wrong,  is,  in  the  facts  of  cases,  indistinct  cheat,  or  defraud,  by  any  cunning, 
and  uncertain  at  several  places  in  our  swindling  acts  and  devices,  so  that  the 
unwritten  criminal  law ;  but  it  is  going  ignorant  or  unwsry  who  are  deluded 
very  far  to  say,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  thereby  lose  tlieir  money  and  other  prop- 
forbidden  by  the  principles  of  this  law  erty,  shall  forfeit/'  &c.  Threats.  —  And 
to  mutilate  a  written  instrument  which  the  court  held,  that  it  is  swindling  within 
may  be  the  foundation  of  a  lawsuit,  even  this  enactment,  to  obtain  horses  from  an 
though  the  instrument  might  have  been  ignorant  man,  by  threats  of  a  criminal 
so  framed  as  not  to  be  so  easily  muti-  prosecution,  and  siso  by  threats  of  his 
lated.  life.    Tlie  Sute  v.  Vauglian,  1  Bay,  282; 

1  See  Vol.  I.  S  233,  286,  248-246, 260-  but  not  swindling  to  seU  a  blind  horse  as 

262.  a  sound  one.     The  State  v.  Delyon,  1 

<  Ante,  S  147.  Bay,  S58. 
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within  his  knowledge,  otherwise  false ;  ^"he  commits  a  common- 
law  cheat.  And  probably  he  does  so,  if  he  knowingly  passes  for 
Taliie  a  geniune  note  of  a  broken  bank,  the  note  being  therefore 
worthless,  though  this  point  appears  not  to  be  absolutely  decided.^ 
Such  a  case,  however,  is  within  the  statutes  against  getting*  money 
or  goods  by  false  pretences.® 

§  149.  False  Order.  —  So  while  one  who,  as  we  have  seen,^  pro- 
cures money  or  goods  of  another,  on  the  fEdse  oral  representation 
that  he  has  been  sent  for  them,  is  not  indictable  at  the  common 
law,  on  account  of  there  being  no  token ;  yet,  if  he  presents  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  purports  falsely  to  be  an  order  from  such 
other,  this  paper  is  a  token,  and  he  is  answerable  criminally  for 
the  cheat.^ 

donuterfelt  Discharge.  —  And,  when  a  man  committed  to  jaU  on 
an  attachment  for  contempt  in  a  civil  cause,  counterfeited  a  pre- 
tended discharge,  as  from  his  creditor  to  the  sheriff  and  jailer, 
and  an  affidavit  annexed ;  wh^by  he  procured  his  release  ;  the 
English  judges  held  him  guilty  of  a  common-law  misdemeanor, 
even  though,  under  the  circumstances,  if  the  order  had  been  gen- 
uine it  would  have  been  a  nullity,  not  authorizing  the  sheriff  or 
his  officer  to  set  him  at  liberty.® 

§  150.  Putting  on  ISarket  Goods  with  False  Stamps.  —  More- 
over, whatever  be  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  a  man  himself  mark- 
ing the  weight  or  measure,  of  an  article  on  the  package  of  it 
which  he  sells  to  a  particular  purchaser ;  ^  yet,  generally,  if  he 
cheats  in  trade  by  knowingly  vending  or  thrusting  into  the  mar- 
ket goods  with  false  stamps  upon  them,  he  violates  tlus  branch 
of  our  law,  the  packages,  with  their  marks,  being  deemed  false 
tokens :  *^  as  in  Edwards*  C|»e,"  ^  says  Mr.  East,^  ^^  where  cloth 
was  sold  with  Alneager's  seal  counterfeited  thereon ;  or,  as  in 
Worrell's  case,^^  where  there  was  a  general  seal  or  mark  of  the 
trade  on  cloth  of  a  certain  description  or  quality,  which  was 
deceitfully  counterfeited."    An  examination,  in  Tremaine,  of  the 

1  The  'State  0.  Stroll,  1  Rich.  2i4 ;  *  Beg.  v.  Thorn,  Car.  &  U.  206. 

The   State  v.  Patillo,  4   Hawks,  848;  •  Rex  v.  I^wcett,  2  East  P.  C.  862. 

Lewis  V.  Commonwealth,  2  S.  &  R.  661.  7  Ante,  $  147. 

>  Rex  V.  Flint,  Russ.  &  Rj.  460.  ^  Rex  9.  Edwards,  Trem.  P.  C.  108. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Stone,  4  Met.  48;  •2  East  P.  C.  820.  And  see  People 
Rex  o.  Spencer,  8  Car.  &  P.  420;  post^    v.  Gates,  18  Wend.  811,  819. 

Falss  PssTBHCxe.  u  Rex  0.  Worrell,  Trem.  P.  C.  106. 

«  Ante,  I  146. 
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indictments  in  the  two  cases  here  referred  to,  shows,  that,  in  both, 
the  defendants  themselves  counterfeited  and  put  on  the  marks, 
which  were  of  a  somewhat  public  nature,  and  then  sold  the  arti- 
cles to  the  public  generally.^ 

§  151.  Lie  and  False  Token  farther  distingiiiahed.  —  There  is  an- 
other class  of  cases,  in  which  only  the  breadth  of  a  hair  lies 
between  the  indictable  and  the  unindictable.     Thus,  — 

Acting  for  Another  —  Misrepresenting  Belf .  —  It  is,  we  repeat,  not 

a  common-law  cheat  to  get  money  of  a  man  by  the  false  assertion 
of  having  been  sent  for  it  by  another,*  or  otherwise  acting  for 
another ;  ^  although  such  false  assumption  may  furnish,  in  proper 
circumstances,  ground  for  an  indictable  conspiracy.^  Yet  where 
an  indentured  apprentice  got  himself  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and 
thus  obtained  a  bounty,  representing  that  there  was  no  impedi- 
ment, no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  act  being  a  crime,  though 
the  conviction  was  quashed  for  want  of  proof  of  the  indentures.* 
The  proposition  is  a  nice  one,  that,  the  boy  himself  was  a  token ; 
and,  appearing  without  his  indentures,  a  false  token  ;  yet  proba- 
bly this  case  has  sufficient  foundation  of  principle.  When  one 
tells  a  bare  lie,  the  person  is  put  on  his  inquiry ;  when  he  pre- 
sents a  token  or  symbol,  the  person  looks  at  that.  The  boy 
showed  himself ;  and,  by  appearing  without  master  or  indentures, 
apparently  free,  forestalled  inquiry.  And  there  is  an  old  case, 
in  which  an  indictment  against  one  for  falsely  representing  him- 
self to  be  a  merchant,  and  producing  a  commission  as  such, 
whereby  he  obtained  another's  goods,  was  sustained.^ 

§  162.   False  Personation :  — 

In  Oeneral.  —  And  this  leads  to  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  com- 
mon law  makes  it  criminal  to  cheat  by  falsely  personating  an- 
other. In  England  there  are  at  present  statutes  regulating  this 
subject ;  ^  so  there  are  in  some  of  our  States.    Likewise  a  false 

^  And  see  ante,  {  147.  indictment  was  at  common  law.    This 

*  Ante,  §  146.  is  the  true  procedure   in   such   cases, 
s  See  Reg.  v.  White,  2  Car.  &  E.  404,    Stat.  Crimes,  §  166.    See  also,  as  iUus- 

1  Den.  C.  C.  20a  tratire.  Rex  v.  Hanson,  Saj.  229. 

*  Rex  p.  Heyey,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  229,         «  Rex  v,  Govers,  Say.  206. 

Russ.  &  Ry.  407,  note,  2  East  P.  C.  ?  2  East  F.  C.  1004;  2  Russ.  Crimes, 
866.  8d  Eng.  ed.  640 ;   Vol.  I.  §  768 ;  Rex  v, 

*  Rex  V.  Jones,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  174,     Cramp,  Russ.  &  Rj.  827 ;  Rex  v.  Parr,  1 

2  East  P.  C.  822.    The  punishment,  in  this    Leach,  4th  ed.  484,  2  East  P.  C.  1006; 
case,  seems  to  hare  been  prorided  for  by    Rex  v.  Brown,  2  East  P.  C.  1007. 
statute;  but,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the 
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representation  of  one's  personality,  or  nsing  a  fictitious  name, 
may  be  a  statutory  fiEJse  pretence.^ 

'Wife  pretending  Single.  —  In  an  old  case,  the  court  refused  to 
quash  an  indictment  against  a  woman,  for  getting  board  and 
lodging  by  falsely  afBrming  herself  to  be  single,  and  of  the  name 
of  Fuller,  when  she  was  married,  and  of  the  name  of  Hanson. 
And  Ryder,  C.  J.,  said :  ^  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
indictment  is  good."  ^ 

§  153.  Zn&nt  pretending  of  Age.  —  Gabbett  obserres :  ^^  If  a 
minor  go  about  the  town,  and,  pretending  to  be  of  age,  defraud 
many  persons  by  taking  credit  for  quantities  of  goods,  and  then 
insist  on  his  nonage,  the  person  injured  may  prosecute  him  as  a 
common  cheat."  ^  But  this  is  put  somewhat  upon  the  repetitions 
of  the  act,  and  the  numbers  injured.^ 

§  154.  OeneraUy.  —  Mr.  East  appears  to  deem  false  personat- 
ing indictable  at  the  common  law,  though  in  most  of  the  cases 
there  was  a  conspiracy.^  But  of  cases  other  than  of  conspiracy 
he  cites  only  Dupee's,®  where  the  court  refused  to  quash  an 
indictment  charging,  that  Dupee  personated  the  clerk  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  to  extort  money  from  several  persons,  in  order 
to  procure  their  discharge  from  misdemeanors  for  which  they 
stood  committed.  He  observes:  ^^It  might  probably  have  oc« 
eurred  to  the  court,  that  this  was  something  more  than  a  bare 
endeavor  to  commit  a  fraud  by  means  of  falsely  personating 
another:  it  was  an  attempt  to  pollute  and  render  odious  the 
public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  by  making  it  a  handle  and  pre- 
tence for  corrupt  practices."^ 

§  155.  How  in  Prinoipie. — Perhaps  the  true  view  may  be,  that, 
if  a  man  merely  says  he  is  Mr.  So-and-so,  another  person,  he  can- 
not be  deemed  a  false  token  or  symbol  of  such  person ;  but,  oth- 
erwise, if  he  puts  on  apparel  representing  him,  or  changes  his 


1  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  19  Pick.  S21.    The  precedent  is  Rex  v.  BUck- 

179.  honrne,  Trem.  P.  C  101. 

<  Rex  9.  Hanson,  Say.  229.    "There         *  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  204,  206,  refers 

ii  a  precedent  of  an  indictment  against  ring  to  Barl.  100. 
a  married  woman  for  pretending  to  be         ^  See  ante,  §  147. 
a  widow,  and  as  such  executing  a  bail-         *  2  East  P.  0. 1010.    And  see  Vol.  L 

bond  to  the  sheriff  for  one  arrested  on  §  408. 

a  bailable  writ.    This  perhaps  was  con-         *  Rex  v.  Dnpee,  2  Sess.  Cas.  11. 
sideied  as  a  fraud  upon  a  public  officer         ^  2  East  P.  C.  1010,  1011.    And  see 

in  the  coiune  of  jostice."    2  East  P.  C.  2  Ross.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  689,  64a 
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appearance,  or  does  any  thing  which  amounts  to  what  is  figura- 
tivelj  called  holding  out  false  colors. 

§  156.   Misreading  a  Writing. 

Cbeat  —  Forgery.  —  Very  near  the  line  also,  dividing  the  indict- 
able and  unindictable,  is  the  misreading  of  a  writing  to  an  illiter- 
ate person,  and  thereby  obtaining  his  signature  to  it.^  Ordina- 
rily, in  such  a  case,  the  offender  is  not  indictable  for  a  cheat,' 
and  according  to  what  is  probably  the  better  doctrine,  he  never 
is  for  a  forgery ;  ^  though  the  reading  was  corruptly  wrong,  made 
so  with  a  view  to  defraud.  But  the  proposition  has  been  strongly 
insisted  on,  that,  where  the  person  executing  the  writing  is  una- 
ble to  read  it  himself,  and  trusts  to  the  other,  this  circumstance 
completes  the  act  as  a  common-law  cheat.^ 

§  167.  The  Token  as  Public  or  not :  — 

In  what  Sense  PnbUo  —  Private.  —  Another  principle  was  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  volume.  The  token  must  be  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  according  to  the  customs  and  order  of  society,  every 
man  is  supposed  to  place  confidence  in  it ; '  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  need  not  be,  as  some  of  the  cases  seem  to  imply,  of  a 
public  character.^  The  statute  of  88  Hen..  8,  c.  1,  §  2,^  has  the 
words  ''  siich  false  token ; "  which,  taken  in  connection  with  §  1, 
mean,  ^^^  privy  false  token ; "  so  that,  whatever  doubt  on  this  point 
may  have  existed  before  its  enactment,  there  should  be  none  now.^ 
A  ^^  privy  &lse  token  "  is  indictable,  the  same  as  one  not  privy. 

False  Dice.  —  But  even  the  more  ancient  conmion  law  was 
plainly  enough  bo.  For,  besides  the  various  tokens  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  sections,  whereof  most  are  private,  we  have  the 
playing  with  false  dice,  always  held  to  be  an  indictable  cheat.' 
To  say  that  dice  are  public  tokens  is  absurd. 

Forgery  —  ConBpiraoy.  —  Again,  in  the  common-law  cheat,  of 
forgery,^  it  ia  expressly  decided  that  the  instrument  need  not  be 
public ;  ^^  and  in  conspiracies  the  like  principle  prevails.^ 

1  8ee  ante,  §  143,  note.  *  Anonymous,  6  Mod.  105;  Anony- 

s  The  State  o.  Justice,  2  Dot.  199.  moui,  7  Mod.  40;   McKean,  C.  J.,  in 

•  Vol.  I.  §  684.  Respublica   v.    Teischer,   1    Dall.    886, 

«  Vol.  I.  §  684;  HiU  V.  The  State,  1  888;  Savage,  C.  J.,  in  People  v.  Gatea» 

Yerg.  76;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  18  Wend.  311,  819. 


818,  §  1 ;  post,  §  160. 

•  See  ante,  §  148. 

»  Vol.  I.  §  686. 

M  Vol.  I.  §  686. 

•  Ante,  §  143. 

U  Post,  CONSPIXACT. 

7  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  820, 

821 ;  Anonymous,  6  Mod.  106,  note. 
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Prondssosy  XTotM.  —  Theiefore  it  is  impossible  to  recognize,  as 
BOimd  general  doctrine,  a  proposition  laid  down  in  one  or  two 
States,  that  the  promissory  notes  of  individuals,  differing  from 
those  of  banks,^  are  not  tokens  of  a  kind  to  render  indictable 
the  act  of  cheating  by  them,  when  the  party  represents  them  to 
be  genuine  and  valuable,  knowing  them  to  be  otherwise.^ 

§158.  Legal  Validity:  — 

Hot  as  in  ToK^B^irj. — When  the  false  token  is  a  written  instru- 
ment, it  need  not  be  such  as,  if  genuine,  would  be  of  legal  valid- 
ity.' The  rule  is  otherwise  in  forgery;^  or,  rather,  when  the 
law  elevated,  as  before  explained,^  certain  cheats  to  the  special 
crime  of  forgery,  it  did  not  include  this  one. 


m.  The  Nature  of  the  Fraud  involved. 

§  159.  Acted  on  Confldenoe  In  Token.  —  To  constitute  the 
complete  cheat,  in  distinction  from  a  mere  indictable  attempt  to 
cheat,  the  person  defrauded  must  have  acted  on  his  confidence 
in  the  token  or  symbol  employed.  Though  the  false  device  was 
used,  if  the  individual  operated  upon  withheld  belief  in  it,  yield- 
ing to  what  was  asked  from  other  considerations,  there  was  no 
cheat  by  means  of  the  de^ce,  but  merely  an  attempt  to  cheat.^ 
What  authorities  we  have  on  this  point  are  cases  decided  under 
the  statutes  against  false  pretences ;  to  which  title  the  reader  is 
referred  for  many  other  points  applicable  equally  under  the  pres- 
ent title.^ 

§  160.    !niiDg  obteined — (With  Oenaral  Views.) — The  statute 

of  88  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  §  1  &  2,®  has  the  words,  ^^  obtain,  &c.,  any 
money^  goode^  chatteU^  jewels^  or  other  thingeJ**^  Though  this 
provision  is  broad,  obviously  the  common  law,  which  it  did  not 
supersede,  is  broader,  —  how  much  broader,  and  where  the  boun- 
dary line  here  runs  between  the  indictable  and  unindictable. 


1  Ante,  §  148. 

*  The  State  v,  PaUUo,  4  Hawks,  848; 
The  SUte  v.  StroU,  1  Rich.  244;  Mid- 
dleton  V,  The  State,  Dudley,  S.  C.  276. 
Por  the  general  doctrine,  see  ante,  §  148. 

•  Rex  V.  Fowle,  4  Car.  &  P.  602;  Rex 
V.  Fawcett,  2  East  P.  C.  802.    And  tee 

post,  CklHSPIRAOT. 

*  Vol.  1. 1  672;  post,  Foboset. 

•  Ante,  §  148. 


*  See  Commonwealth  v.  Davidson,  1 
Cnsh.  88 ;  Rex  v.  Dale,  7  Car.  &  P.  862; 
People  V.  Stetson,  4  Barh.  161;  Feopla 
V.  Haynes,  14  Wend.  646. 

7  Post,  False  Phbtbhobs. 

•  Ante,  §  148. 

>  As  to  the  interpretation  of  tho 
words  "  other  things/'  see  Stat.  Crimes^ 
S  246,  240. 
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are  questions  on  which  we  have  little  light.  Hawkins  says :  **  It 
seemeth,  that  those  [cheats]  which  are  punishable  at  common 
law  may,  in  general,  be  described  to  be  deceitful  practices,  in 
defrauding  or  endeavoring  to  defraud  another  of  his  known 
right,  by  means  of  some  artificial  device,  contrary  to  the  plain 
rules  of  common  honesty:  as,  by  playing  with  false  dice;^  or 
by  causing  an  illiterate  person  to  execute  a  deed  to  his  prejudice 
by  reading  it  over  to  him  in  words  different  from  those  in  which 
it  was  written  ; '  or  by  persuading  a  woman  to  execute  writings 
to  another,  as  her  trustee,  upon  an  intended  marriage,  which  in 
truth  contained  no  such  thing,  but  only  a  warrant  of  attorney  to 
confess  a  judgment,  &c. ;  or  by  suppressing  a  will ;  or  by  levying 
a  fine  in  another's  name,  or  suing  out  an  execution  upon  a  judg- 
ment for  him,  or  acknowledging  an  action  in  his  name,  without 
his  privity,  and  against  his  wUl/'^  Doubtless  we  may  obtain 
some  light  on  this  point  by  consulting  the  title  ^'  Conspiracy ; " 
because  any  injury  to  another  for  which  conspirators  are  indicta- 
ble would  seem  in  reason  sufficient  to  constitute  a  criminal  cheat, 
when  effected  by  a  fedse  symbol  or.token.^ 

IV.  Public  Cheats. 

ft 

§  161.  Qeneral  Doctrine. — Obviously  the  before-described  cheats 
are  no  less  indictable  when  their  victims  are  numerous,  than  when 
they  fall  only  on  one  person.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  general 
doctrine  in  the  criminal  law,  that,  where  many  are  injured,  the 
injurious  act  merits  heavier  reprobation  than  when  it  extends  to 
but  a  single  victim.^ 

§  162.  Analogoos  Wrongs  not  properly  Oheate.  —  Aside  from  this, 
Russell,^  East,^  and  some  other  writers^  include,  under  the  title 
of  cheat,  various  offences  in  the  nature  of  frauds  against  the 
public  justice,^  such  misconduct  as  the  rendering  of  false  accounts 
by  persons  in  office,^^  such  nuisances  as  the  thrusting  into  market 

A  Ante,  §  157.  •  2  Rum.  Crimes,  8d  Bng.  ed.  276. 

*  Ante,  §  156.  7  2  East  P.  C.  821. 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciirw.  ed.  p.  818,  §  1.  •  See  1  Gab.  Grim.  Law,  201 ;  1  Hawk. 

See,  as  to  this  passage,  ante,  §  143,  note.  P.  C.  Carw»  ed.  p.  822. 

«  And  see  Rex  v.  Pettit,  Jebb,  151;  *  2  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  276;  2 

Reg.  V,  Blacket,  7  Mod.  39 ;  Anonjmoas,  East  P.  C.  821. 

Comb.  16.  ^  2  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Bng.  ed.  276. 

6  See  ante,  §  147,  and  the  reference 
at  the  end  of  the  section. 
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of  nnwliolesome  provisions  or  supplying  them  to  prisoners  of 
war,^  and  such  private  indictable  injuries  as  malpractice  by  a 
physician.^  Russell  even  places  under  this  title  the  indictable 
misdemeanor  of  spreading  fidse  news«*  But  while  there  is  noth- 
ing gained  by  undertaking  to  be  too  nicely  philosophical  in  our 
division  of  subjects  in  the  criminal  law,  still  it  is  a  little  loose  to 
contemplate  all  these  varjring  wrongs  as  cheats. 

§  163.    Public  CheatB  proper —  (Personating  Offloer — TTsini;  Public 

Truet  to  defraud,  ftc).  —  Yet,  as  belonging  to  cheats  proper,  we 
have  the  doctrine  that  one  may  make  himself  criminal  by  a  fraud 
committed  in  personating  an  officer,^  or  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
public  trust  or  conjSdence,^  when  he  would  not  be  so  if  he  had 
accomplished  the  same  wrong  by  some  other  means.  ^^Thus, 
where  Bembridge  and  Powell  were  indicted  for  enabling  persons 
to  pass  their  accounts  with  the  pay  officer  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  them  to  defraud  the  government,  it  was  objected  that  it 
was  only  a  private  matter  of  account,  and  not  indictable ;  but 
the  court  held  otherwise,  as  it  related  to  the  public  revenue."  ^ 

§  164.  statutes  regulating  Trade  and  Manufacture.  —  There  are 
statutes,  ancient  and  modem,  English  and  American,  regulating 
trade  and  manufacture,  a  violation  whereof  may  be  deemed  a 
public  cheat.  Such,  for  illustration,  is  the  statute  of  28  Edw.  1, 
Stat.  3,  c.  20,  the  material  part  of  which  is  ^^that  no  goldsmith 
.  .  .  shall  from  henceforth  mt^ke  .  .  .  any  manner  of  vessel, 
jewel,  or  any  other  thing,  of  gold  or  silver,  except  it  be  of  good 
and  true  alloy,  that  is  to  say,  gold  o^  a  certain  touch  and  silver 
of  the  sterling  alloy,  or  of  better,  at  the  pleasure  of  him  to  whom 
the  work  belongeth ;  and  that  none  work  worse  silver  than 
money.  And  that  no  manner  of  vessel  of  silver  depart  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  workers,  until  it  be  essayed  by  the  wardens  of 
the  craft;  and,  further,  that  it  be  marked  with  the  leopard's 
head.  And  that  they  work  no  worse  gold  than  of  the  touch  of 
Paris." 

1  2  EMt  P.  0.  821 ;  2  Rum.  Oimei,         «  YoL  I.  §  687. 
8d  Eng.  ed.  276;  1  Hawk.  P.C.  Curw.         •  Rex  v.  Bower,  Cowp.  828;  2  Baft 

ed.  p.  822.  P.  C.  821. 

>  2  Rum.  Crimefl,  8d  Eng.  ed.  277;  1         •  1  Gab.  Grim.  Law,  204,  referring  to 

Grim.  Law,  208,  204.  Rex  v.  Bembridge,  cited  0  East,  186.  s.  a 

•  2  RvM.  Crimea,  8d  Eng.  ed.  278.  reported  8  Doug.  827. 
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y.  Xemaininff  and  Connected  Queettom. 

§  165.  AggravatioiiB  —  Merger  —  Sfisdemeanor  or  Felony.  —  In 
the  preceding  volume,  was  considered  the  general  rule,  with  its 
limitations,  ^^  that  a  criminal  person  may  be  holden  for  any  crime, 
of  whatever  nature,  which  can  be  legally  carved  out  of  his  act. 
He  is  not  to  elect,  but  the  prosecutor  is."  ^  According  to  this 
rule,  if  a  man  commits  a  cheat,  yet  if  what  he  does  amounts  also 
to  an  offence  of  another  name,  he  may  still  be  indicted  for  the 
cheat,  should  the  prosecuting  power  choose.  The  limit  is,  that 
generally  the  same  precise  act  cannot  be  both  a  felony  and  a  mis- 
demeanor.^ Now,  a  cheat  is  a  misdemeanor;*  therefore,  if  a 
particular  act,  coming  fully  within  the  definition  of  cheat,  is  such 
as  the  law  makes  also  a  felony,  the  indictment  must  be  for  the 
felony.* 

§  166.   Zaaroeny  end  Cheat  oompared  and  dlattngaiflhed.  —  With 

this  view,  let  us  advert  to  a  distinction  between  larceny  and 
cheat.  When  a  man  beguiles  another  by  false  tokens  into  deliv- 
ering to  him  goods  which  he  means  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use,  he  commits  larceny,  if,  by  the  understanding,  only  the  pos- 
session, not  the  property,  in  the  goods,  is  to  pass ;  consequently, 
as  larceny  is  felony,  he  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  misdemeanor 

^  Vol.  I.  §  791.  '  everj  person  who,  with  intent  to  cheat 

*  Vol  I.  §  787,  815.  or  defraud  another,  shall  designedly,  by 
>  2  East  P.  C.  888.                                  color  of  any  false  token  or  writing,  or 

*  See  this  illustrated  Vol.  I.  §  787, .  by  any  other  false  pretence,'  '  obtain 
788,  816.  And  see  Rex  v.  0*Brian,  7  from  any  person  any  money,  personal 
Mod.  878.  In  a  case  before  the  8upe*  property,  or  yaloable  thing,'  shaU  be 
rior  Court  of  Bufblo,  N.  Y.,  on  de-  guilty  of  a  felony.  This  statute  in- 
murrer  to  an  indictment  for  trading  by  creases  the  number  of  indictable  cheats, 
false  weights,  the  offence  being  charged  and  makes  them  felonies.  I  do  not  see 
as  a  misdemeanor,  the  court  held  that  it  how  any  cheat  can  now  be  regarded  as 
should  have  been  charged  as  a  felony,  a  mere  misdemeanor."  People  v.  Fish, 
and  sustained  the  demurrer.  Said  Clin-  4  Parker,  206,  212.  The  intimation  by 
ton,  J. :  '*  If  this  misdemeanor  at  com-  the  Judge,  that  the  Rerised  Statutes,  as 
mon  law  is  now  a  statutory  felony,  the  quoted  by  him,  coveted  the  whole  ground 
misdemeanor  is  merged.  False  weights  of  common-law  cheat,  was  obWoualy  an 
are  false  tokens.  They  were  held  to  be  oversight.  They  covered  perhaps  the 
so  long  before  the  statute  of  cheats.  The  greater  part  of  it ;  but  plainly,  not  alL 
revision  of  1818  (1  R.  L.  410,  §  1)  pro-  It  is  not  clear  that  all  courts  would  hold 
vided  for  cheats  by  false  pretences  only ;  to  the  doctrine  of  merger,  precisely  as 
but  the  Revised  Statutes  broadened  the  laid  down  in  this  case.  The  question  is 
definition  so  as  to  include  the  common-  a  nice  one,  on  which  Judicial  opinion  is 
law  offences,  and  declared  them  all  fel-  not  quite  uniform  or  distinct.  And  see 
onies.    Those  statutes  now  provide,  that  Vol.  L  {  812-^16;  post  {  166. 
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of  a  cheat.  But  if  the  nnderstanding  is,  that  the  property  in  the 
goods  is  to  pass  to  him,  he  may  be  indicted  for  the  act  as  a  cheat, 
because  the  transaction  does  not  then  constitute  larceny.  And 
it  is  the  same  if  goods  are  obtained  thus  by  a  statutory  false  pre- 
tence ;  ^  except  where  the.  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  statute 
itself,  as  it  is  in  England  since  Stat.  7  &  8  Oeo.  4,  c.  29,  §  58 ; 
now  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  96,  §  88. 

§  167.  Pnniohment.  —  A  common-law  cheat,  being  a  misde- 
meanor, is  punishable  as  explained  in  the  preceding  volume.^ 

§  168.  AttemptB.  —  We  have,  in  the  books,  little  concerning 
attempts  to  cheat,  where  the  fraud  is  not  actually  effected.  But 
certain  kinds  of  these  attempts  are  included  in  the  separate 
offence  of  forgery ;  ^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  generally, 
there  may  be  indictable  attempts  to  commit  this  crime,  as  well  as 
any  other.^  Indeed,  the  courts  have  sustained  indictments  for 
the  attempt  to  commit  the  statutory  offence  of  obtaining  goods 
by  feJse  pretences;^  and  plainly  the  same  doctrine  applies  to 
common-law  cheats. 

1  ToL  £  §  688,  586;  2  East  P.  C.  816;         «  And  tee  Reg.  v.  Marsh,  1  Den.  C.  C. 

1  Hale  P.  C.  606, 607.    And  tee  the  note  606,  Temp.  &  M.  192,  8  New  Sets.  Caa. 

to  the  last  section.  090, 18  Jur.  1010;  Bex  v.  Biyan^  2  Stnu 

*  ToL  L  i  988,  940-947, 2  East  P.  C.  866. 

888.  •  Post,  S  488. 

•  VoL  L  S  672. 


For  C:BILD  murder,  see  Stat  Crimes. 

CONCEALMENT  OF  BIRTH,  see  Stat  Crimes. 

COIN,  see  CouHTEnvxiTiiro. 

COMBUSTIBLE  ARTICLES,  see  Vol.  L  {  1097  et  seq. 

COMMON  BARRATRY,  see  Babkatbt. 

COMMON  DRUNKARD,  see  Stat.  Crimes. 

COBCMON  QAMING-HOUSE,  see  Gamivo-bouu,  VoL  L  {  1186  et  seq.    And 

see  Gamimo  and  GAMXiro-Honsi  in  Stat.  Crimes. 
COMMON  NUISANCE,  see  Nuisamoi,  Vol.  L  §  1071  etseq. 
COMMON  SCOLD,  see  Vol.  L  §  1101  et  seq. 
COMPOUNDING  CRIME,  see  Vol.  L  $  709  et  seq. 
CONFISCATIONS,  see  VoL  L  {  810  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OONBFIBAOT.^ 

S  100, 170.  Introdnctioii. 
171-179.  General  Doctrine. 

180-100.  Element  of  the  Law  of  Comipt  Combiaationi. 
101-105.  Element  of  the  Law  of  Attempt 
106-285.  Applied  to  Particolar  Relations  and  Thfaigt;  M^ 

198-214.  Defrauding  IndiTldnals. 

215-218.  Injuring  them  otherwise. 

219-225.  Disturbing  Goremment  and  Justice. 
226.  Creating  Breaches  of  the  Peace. 

227-220.  Creating  Public  Nuisances,  &c. 

280-283.  Concemmg  Wages  and  the  like. 

234, 235.  Otherwise  injuring  both  Public  and  IndiTiduali. 
286-288.  Statutory  Conspiracies. 
280, 240.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  169.  Boope  of  the  Chapter.  —  Conspiracy,  we  shall  see,  is,  in 
one  of  its  branches,  a  species  of  Attempt ;  and,  in  a  philosophical 
division  of  the  law,  this  branch  would  be  placed  under  the  title 
Attempt.  Another  branch  has  no  more  relation  to  attempt  than 
to  any  other  title  in  the  law.  •  But  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  within 
the  province  of  an  author  to  change  the  names  of  crimes ;  there- 
fore, though  the  arrangement  thus  suggested  would  be  intrinsi- 
cally best,  we  shall  consider,  in  this  chapter,  whatever  is  ordinarily 
set  down  in  our  books  as  pertaining  to  the  offence  of  conspiracy. 

§  170.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  —  The  order  will  be,  I.  The 
Oeneral  Doctrine;  II.  The  Element  of  the  Law  of  Corrupt 
Combinations;  III.  The  Element  of  the  Law  of  Attempt;  IV. 
Applications  of  the  Elementary  Doctrines  to  Particular  Rela- 
tions and  Things;  Y.  Statutory  Conspiracies;  YI.  Remaining 
and  Connected  Questions. 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  lee  eridenoe,  lee  Crim.  PK>ced.  IL  {  202 
Vol  I.  §  482,  602,  698,  767,  768,  792,  801,  et  seq.  And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  {  260» 
814,974.   For  tlie  pleading,  practice,  and    668,626,688. 
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I.  2%€  General  Doctrine. 

« 

§  171.  Bow  defined. — Conspiracy  is  the  corrupt  agreeing  to- 
gether of  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  by  concerted  action,  some- 
thing unlaivful,  either  as  a  means  or  an  end. 

§  172.  Definition  Xbcplalned.  —  By  ^^  corrupt,"  in  this  definition, 
is  meant  an  evil  purpose,  but  not  necessarily  an  intent  to  do  what, 
if  accomplished  by  one  alone,  woidd  be  indictable.  A  like  sig- 
nification is  here  attached  to  ^'  unlawful ; "  many  things  are  im- 
lawful  which  are  not  indictable,  and  a  combination  of  wills  to 
do  what  would  not  be  indictable  if  actually  executed  by  one, 
constitutes  in  many  circumstances  an  indictable  conspiracy. 
Again,  a  conspiracy  is  a  mere  ^*  agreeing  together,"  —  not  neces- 
sarily otherwise  an  act. 

§  173.  Two  Elements. — If  we  examine  these  propositions  more 
closely,  we  shall  see  that  the  law  of  conspiracy  has  two  elements ; 
one  of  cotnhination^  and  the  other  of  attempt. 

Combination.  —  In  many  circumstances,  if  two  or  more  combine 
to  do  a  wrong,  —  whether  the  wrong  be  a  means  to  something 
else,  or  the  contemplated  end,  —  the  act  of  combining  more  en- 
dangers or  disturbs  the  repose  of  the  community  than  would  the 
executed  wrong  performed  by  a  single  will.  This  is  the  central 
idea  in  the  law  of  conspiracy. 

Attempt.  —  In  other  circumstances,  there  is  no  such  special  eyil 
in  the  combination,  and  its  indictable  quality  does  not  consist  in 
tiiis  linking  together  of  wills  for  wrong.  The  thing  contem- 
plated to  be  done  must,  in  these  circumstances,  be  such  as  would 
be  indictable  if  performed  by  one,  and  then  the  conspiracy  is 
punishable  simply  because  it  is  an  attempt. 

§  174.  Old  Statutory  Deflnitton.  —  An  old  English  statute,  88 
Edw.  1,  Stat.  2,  sometimes  cited  as  21  Edw.  1,  undertook  a  defi- 
nition as  follows :  *^  Conspirators  be  they  that  do  confeder  or  bind 
themselyes  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  alliance,  that  every  of  them 
shall  aid  and  bear  the  other  falsely  and  maliciously  to  indict,  or 
cause  to  indict,  or  falsely  to  move  or  maintain  pleas ;  and  also 
such  as  cause  children  within  age  to  appeal  men  of  felony,  whereby 
they  are  imprisoned  and  sore  grieved ;  and  such  as  retain  men  in 
the  country  with  liveries  or  fees  for  to  maintain  their  maUcious 
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enterprises  [and  to  drown  the  truth^]  ;  and  this  extendeth  as 
well  to  the  takers  as  to  (he  givers.  And  stewards  and  bailifb  of 
great  lords,  which  by  their  seigniory,  office,  or  power,  undertake 
to  bear  or  maintain  quarrels,  pleas,  or  debates  that  concern  other 
parties  than  such  as  touch  the  estate  of  their  lords  or  themselves. 
This  ordinance  and  final  definition  of  conspirators  was  made  and 
accorded  by  the  king  and  his  counsel  in  his  Parliament,  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  reign."  Here  are  no  negative  words ;  conse- 
quently, on  principles  elsewhere  developed,^  this  statute  does  not 
abrogate  any  thing  of  the  prior  common  law ;  but,  since  it  pro- 
fesses merely  to  add  a  new  provision,  or  to  affirm  an  old  one,  it 
leaves  whatever  was  before  indictable  as  conspiracy,  indictable 
still.'  It  is  unequivocally  of  a  date  sufficiently  early  to  be  com- 
mon law  in  this  country,^  though  it  has  little  or  no  practical  effect 
anywhere. 

§  175.  other  Deflnitloiui.  —  Conspiracy,  in  the  modem  law,  is 
generally  defined  as  a  confederacy  of  two  or  more  persons  to 
accomplish  some  unlawful  purpose,  or  a  lawful  purpose  by  some 
unlawful  means.^    The  English  commissioners,  in  their  report  of 

1  These    fire    wordi,    let    here    hi  896;  CommoDwealth  v,  Jadd,  2  Mast. 

brackets,  are  not  in  Hawkins;  neither  829,  387;   Commonwealth  v.  Tibbetts, 

are  they  in  the  collections  of  the  stat-  2  Mass.  686,  638;  People  v.  Mather,  4 

ntes  by  Palton,  by  Rufthead,  and  by  Wend.  229;    The   State  v.  Cawood,  2 

Pickering,  the  latter  two  of  whom  fol-  Stew.  860;   Collins  v.  Commonwealth, 

lowed  Pulton ;  bnt  they  appear  in  the  8  8.  &  R.  220 ;  Morgan  v.  Bliss,  2  Mass. 

translation  as  revised  by  the  commis-  111,  112;  The  State  v.  Rowley,  12  Conn, 

doners  of  Geo.  III.,  and  published  by  101;  O'Connell  v.  R0g.,  11  CI.  &  F.  166^ 

authority.     They  appear  also  In  Tom-  9  Jur.  26;  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  248;  2 

lins  &  Raithby's  edition  of  the  Statutes  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  674 ;  Aldei^ 

at  Large,  and  1  Williams  Dig.  p.  109.  man  v.  People,  4  Mich.  414;  The  State 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  §  161-168  et  seq.,  178.  v.  May  berry,  48  Maine,  218;    Reg.  v, 

*  The  State  v.  Buchanan,  6  Har.  &  Bunn,  12  Cox  C.  C.  316,  388,  389,  4  Eng. 
J.  817 ;  The  State  v,  Norton,  8  Zab.  88,  Rep.  664. 

40, 42.    And  see,  as  illustratire,  Syden-  2.  Definition    expanded.  —  In    The 

ham  V.  Keilaway,  Cro.  Jac.  7,  pi.  9.  State  v,  Buchanan,  6  Har.  &  J.  317»  thia 

*  Kilty  mentions  it  among  the  stat-  subject  of  conspiracy  was  largely  dis- 
utes  not  found  applicable  in  Maryland,  cussed ;  and  the  results  to  which  the 
Kilty  Report  of  Statutes,  26.  But  the  court  arrived  have  been  condensed  by 
Pennsylvania  judges  say;  "That  part  the  New  York  criminal  code  commis- 
only  of  this  statute  is  in  force  which  sioners  as  follows:  In  this  case  it  is 
relates  to  'conspirators,'  and  from  that  said,  "that,  by  a  course  of  decisions 
part  is  to  be  excepted  what  relates  to  running  through  a  space  of  more  than 
'  stewards  and  bailiflfk  and  great  lords.' "  four  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Report  of  Judges,  8  Binn.  696,  608.  Edward  III.  to  the  69  Geo.  m.,  without 

*  1.  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,  4  Met.  a  single  conflicting  adjudication,  these 
111;  The  State  v.  Bumham,  16  N.  H.  points  are  clearly  settled,  —  That  a  con- 
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1848,  proposed  the  following:  *^The  crime  of  conspiracy  consists 
in  an  agreement  of  two  persons  (not  being  husband  and  wife), 
or  more  than  two  persons,  to  commit  a  crime,  or  fraudulently  or 
maliciously  to  injure  or  prejudice  the  public  or  any  individual 
person."  ^  And  in  1848  they  proposed  an  abridged  form  of  the 
definition ;  thus,  ^^  The  crime  [&c.  as  before]  to  defraud  or  injure 
the  public  or  any  individual  person."  *  The  definition  given  by 
the  writer  of  these  volumes,  in  the  opening  section  of  this  sub- 

■pirmcy  to  do  any  act  that  ia  criminal  erate  and  combine  togetlier,  bj  concerted 
per  M  is  an  indictable  offence  at  common  means,  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful  or 
law.  That  an  indictment  wiU  lie  at  com-  criminal,  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  or 
mon  law :  1.  For  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  portions  or  classes  of  the  community, 
act  not  illegal,  nor  punishable  if  done  or  CTen  to  the  rights  of  an  individuaL 
by  an  individual,  but  immoral  only.  This  rule  of  law  may  be  equally  in  force 
S.  For  a  conspiracy  to  do  an  act  neither  as  a  rule  of  the  common  law  in  England 
illegal  nor  immoral  in  an  indiyidual,  but  and  in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  yet  it 
to  effect  a  purpose  which  has  a  tendency  may  depend  upon  the  local  laws  of  each 
to  prejudice  the  public ;  for  example,  a  country  to  determine,  whether  the  pur- 
combination  by  workmen  to  raise  their  pose  to  be  accomplished  by  the  combina- 
wages.  8.  For  a  conspiracy  to  extort  tion,  or  the  concerted  means  of  accom- 
money  from  another,  or  to  injure  his  plishing  it,  be  unlawful  or  criminal  in  the 
reputation,  by  means  not  indictable  if  respectiye  countries.  .  .  .  This  consider- 
practised  by  an  indiyidual;  as,  by  yer-  ation  will  do  something  towards  recon- 
bal  defamation,  and  that  whether  it  be  ciling  the  English  and  .^erican  cases, 
to  charge  him  with  an  indictable  offence  and  may  indicate  how  far  the  principles 
or  not.  4.  For  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  of  the  English  cases  will  apply  in  this 
and  defraud  a  third  person,  accomplished  Commonwealth,  and  show  why  a  conyic- 
by  means  of  an  act  which  would  not  in  tion  in  England,  in  many  cases,  would 
law  amount  to  an  indictable  cheat  if  not  be  a  precedent  for  a  like  conyiction 
effected  by  an  individual.  5.  For  a  here.  Rex  v.  Journeyman  Tailors,  8 
malicious  conspiracy  to  impoverish  or  Mod.  10,  for  instance,  is  commonly  cited 
min  a  third  person  in  his  trade  or  pro-  as  an  authority  for  an  indictment  at  com- 
fesaion.  6.  For  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  mon  law,  and  a  conviction,  of  joumey- 
a  third  person  by  means  of  an  act  not  men  mechanics  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
j^  Me  unlawful,  and  though  no  person  their  wages.  It  was  there  held  that  the 
be  thereby  injured.  7.  For  a  bare  con-  indictment  need  not  conclude  contra  for' 
spiracy  to  cheat  or  defraud  a  third  per-  nutm  ttatuti,  because  the  gist  of  the  offence 
son,  though  the  means  of  effecting  it  was  the  conspiracy,  which  was  an  offence 
could  not  be  determined  on  at  the  time."  at  common  law.  It  was  therefore  a  con- 
Draft  of  Penal  Code,  76,  77.  spiracy  to  violate  a  general  statute  law, 
8.  Another  Bxpoaition.  —  In  a  much  made  for  the  regulation  of  a  large  branch 
considered  Massachusetts  case,  Shaw,  of  trade,  affecting  the  comfort  and  Inter- 
C^F.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  thecourt,  est  of  the  public ;  and  thus  the  object  to 
observed :  "  Although  the  common  law  be  accomplished  by  the  conspiracy  was 
in  regard  to  conspiracy  in  this  Common-  unlawful,  if  not  criminal."  Common- 
wealth is  in  force,  yet  it  will  not  neces-  wealth  v.  Hunt,  supra,  p.  121, 122. 
iarily  follow  that  every  indictment  at  ^  7th  Rep.  Crim.  Law  Com.  1848, 
common  law  for  this  offence  is  a  preoe-  p.  276 ;  Act  of  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
dent  for  a  similar  indictment  in  this  pub.  1844,  p.  200. 
State.  The  general  rule  of  the  common  *  4th  Rep.  of  Com.  of  1846,  ▲.  d.  1848^ 
law  is,  that  it  is  a  criminal  and  indict-  p.  66. 
able  offence  for  two  or  more  to  confed- 
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title,  does  not  differ  materiallj  from  these  sevefal  definittons,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  more  clear  and  exact. 

§  176.  Offonoe  at  Common  Law. — That  conspiracy  is  an  offence 
at  the  common  law,  quite  independently  of  Stat.  Edw.  1,  is  a 
doctrine  sujfficiently  established.^ 

Developed  by  Degrees.  —  But  it  is  of  a  nature  to  be  only  grad<- 
ually  elucidated  by  adjudication ;  therefore,  though  the  facts  of 
some  cases,  and  their  subordinate  principles,  may  seem  new,  yet 
truly  they  present  but  new  manifestations  of  the  old  law,  the 
expansion  whereof  is  apparent,  not  real.^  Lord  Coke  mentions 
in  his  Institutes  only  one  kind  of  conspiracy;  namely,  '^  to  appeal 
or  indict  an  innocent,  falsely  and  maliciously,  of  felony ; "  ^  but 
we  should  greatly  err  if  we  supposed  no  other  conspiracy  cogni- 
zable  by  the  criminal  law  at  the  time  he  wrote.^ 

§  177.  In  United  States.  —  The  common  law  on  this  subject 
came  with  our  forefathers  to  this  country;^  yet,  again,  in  its 
application  to  our  different  institutions  and  relations,  it  some- 
times sustains  an  indictment  here  which  it  would  not  in  England, 
or  refuses  its  support  to  one  here  which  it  would  uphold  there. 
In  other  words,  the  common  law  of  conspiracy  is  the  same  in  the 
two  countries,  but  its  applications  vary  with  their  circumstances, 
statutes,  and  general  jurisprudence.^ 

§  178.  Dletinotion  wbether  Means  or  Objeot  nalawftil.  ^^  There  is 
a  distinction  sometimes  made  between  &  conspiracy  to  accom- 
plish an  unlawful  object  by  lawful  means,  and  one  to  accomplish 
a  lawful  object  by  means  unlawful.^  This  distinction  is  possibly, 
in  some  circumstances,  important  as  respects  the  mere  form  of 
the  indictment ;  ^  but,  as  to  the  offence  itself,  there  is  no  differ- 

1  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  O'Connell  v.  Beg^  jond  the  old  role  of  Uw ;  and  it  hot  long 

11  CI.  &  F.  166,  2S8 ;  The  State  v.  Ba-  been  established,  that  everj  conspiracj 

ehanan,  6  Har.  A  J.  SIT,  888, 851.  to  ii^jore  IndiHdnals,  or  to  do  acts  which 

s  See  Vol.  I.  §  18-20.  are  unlawful,  or  prejudicial  to  the  com- 

*  8  Inst.  148.  munity,  is  a  conspiracy,  and  indictable." 

*  Therefore  the  first  sentence  In  the  And  see  MiiBin  v.  Commonwealth,  6 
following  from  a  learned  judge,  in  The  Watts  &  S.  461. 

State  V.  Younger,  1  Dot.  867,  is  hardly  *  The  State  o.  Bumham,  16  N.  H. 

correct  in  form,  though  the  whole  pas-  806. 

sage  is  substantially  right :  "  Conspiracy  *  And  see  the  obserratlons  of  Shaw, 

was  anciently  confined  to  imposhig  by  C.  J.,  in  Commonwealth  o.  Hunt,  4  Met. 

combination  a  false  crime  upon  any  per-  111,  121 ;  ante,  |  176,  note,  par.  8. 

son,  or  conspiring  to  conTict  an  innocent  7  See  cases  cited  ante,  §  176. 

person  by  perjury  and  a  perversion  of  '  Commonwealth  v.  Shedd,  7  Cmh. 

the  law.    But  it  is  certain,  that  modem  614 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Eastman,  1  Cush. 

cases  hare  extended  the  doctrine  far  be-  189, 224 ;  The  State  v.  Bumham,  16  N.  H. 
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ence  to  be  noted  whether  the  unlawful  thing  be  means  or  end. 
If  both  means  and  end  are  unlawful,  a  fortiori^  the  offence  is 
constituted.    If  neither  is  unlawful,  there  is  no  offence. 

Meaidiifl;  of  "Unlawftil." — The  reader  shoidd  bear  in  mind,  that 
*' unlawful"  means  contrary  to  law,  and  many  things  are  con- 
trary  to  law  while  not  subjecting  the  doer  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution. Therefore,  in  the  language  of  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  ^'  it  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  conspiracy,  that  the  acts 
agreed  to  be  done  should  be  acts  which,  if  done,  would  be  crim- 
inal. It  is  enough  if  the  acts  agreed  to  be  done,  although  not 
criminal,  are  wrongful ;  that  is,  amount  to  a  civil  wrong."  ^  This 
doctrine  is  mentioned  in  other  connections  in  this  chapter ;  ^  but, 
though  nothing  contrary  to  it  is  actually  held  by  our  courts,  it 
is  so  oftoi  overlooked  by  American  judges,  and  such  confusion 
comes  in  consequence,  that  a  little  repetition  of  the  proposition 
is  necessary. 

§  179.  Two  XOementi  —  (Unlawftd  Combination  —  Attempt).  — ^ 
Hence  we  have  the  doctrine  of  two  elements  in  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy, already  stated.^  Out  of  these,  and  their  combination 
with  the  general  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence  presented 
in  the  first  volume,  whatever  pertains  to  this  subject  of  conspir- 
acy proceeds.  Continuing,  then,  in  the  order  already  indicated, 
let  us  now  look  more  minutely  into  the  two  elements. 

n.    Uie  Element  of  the  Law  of  Corrupt  Combinations. 

§  180.  General  Dootrine.  —  There  are  many  circumstances  in 
which  combinations  of  persons,  for  the  promotion  of  evil,  por- 
tend a  danger,  and  «call  for  legal  interposition,  when  the  single 
efforts  of  individuals  might  pass  unnoticed  by  the  law,  which 
does  not  take  cognizance  of  all  wrongs.^  Therefore,  in  the  lan- 
goBge  of  the  English  criminal-law  commissioners,  ^'  the  general 
principle  on  which  the  crime  of  conspiracy  is  founded  is  this, 
that  the  confederacy  of  several  persons  to  effect  any  injurious 
object  creates  such  a  new  and  additional  power  to  cause  injury 
as  requires  criminal  restraint;  although  none  would  be  necessary 

toe;  People  v.  Bichards,  1  Mich.  216;         «  Ante»  §  172, 176, note ;  pott,  {  181 

Mflich  V.  People,  7  Barb.  891 ;  The  Stote  et  seq.,  196, 216  et  leq.,  286,  note. 
V.  Bartlett,  80  Maine,  182.  •  Ante,  §  178. 

^  Reg.  V.  Warbnrton,  Law  Rep.  ICC.         «  VoL  L  {  10, 11, 10,  692. 
274^276. 
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were  the  same  thing  proposed,  or  even  attempted  to  be  done,  bj 
any  person  singly,"  ^ 

ZUustratioiui  —  (Maintenanoe  —  RiotB  —  Indiotable    Trespass    to 

Property,  Ac.)- — The  offences  of  maintenance,^  of  unlawful  as- 
semblies,* of  riots,  routs,  and  some  others  partake  more  or  less  of 
this  element.  In  like  manner,  congregated  numbers  sometimes 
supply  in  law  the  place  of  actual  violence ;  as,  where  three  per- 
sons, committing  a  trespass  upon  property  in  the  presence  of  its 
possessor,  without  force,  were  held  indictable  therefor,  while  one 
alone  would  not  have  been  so  unless  he  had  used  force.^ 

§  181.  Wrong  Contemplated  need  not  be  Indictable.  —  Hence  it 
follows,  as  already  said,^  that,  in  conspiracy,  the  unlawful  thing 
proposed,  whether  as  a  means  or  an  end,  need  not  be  such  as 
would  be  indictable  if  proposed  or  even  done  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual.* 

zamits  of  the  Rule.  —  But  this  rule,  like  all  others  in  the  law, 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  reason  on  which  it  rests.  There- 
fore, where  the  thing  to  be  done  by  the  conspirators  is  such  as  is 
not  indictable  when  performed  by  one,  it  must,  to  constitute  the 
basis  of  an  indictable  conspiracy,  be  of  a  nature  to  be  particu- 
larly harmful  by  reason  of  the  combination,  or  else  the  case  must 
be  one  in  which  there  is  a  particular  power  in  combining.  Not 
all  wrongful  things  are  of  such  a  nature. 

§  182.  ninstratlons  —  (Defrand  —  Trespass  on  Real  Bstate).  — 
Thus  there  are  many  ways  in  which  several  persons,  acting  to- 
gether, may  defraud  a  third  person  of  his  property;  while  the 
individual  attempt  of  each,  with  the  fraudulent  purpose,  would 
have  fjEoled.  Severally,  they  stand  on  equal  footing  with  him ; 
collectively,  they  occupy  toward  him  unfair  ground  J  On  this 
principle,  a  conspiracy  to  cheat,  though  unexecuted,  is  indictable, 
even  where  the  unassociated  attempt  of  the  several  conspirators 

1  7th  Rep.  Crim.  Law  Com.  1848,  p.         «  The  State  v.  Simpton,  I  Der.  601 
90 ;   Act  of  Crimes  and  PuniahmenU,         *  Ante,  §  172, 176,  note,  178. 
pub.  1844,  p.  209.    See  obserrations  of        *  Vol.  I.  §  592 ;  The  State  v.  Rowley. 

Parsons,  C.  J.,  in  Commonwealth  v.Jadd,  12  Conn.  101;  The  State  r.  Bumham, 

2  Mass.  829,  887.    And  see  obserrations  16  N.    H.  896;   People  o.  Richards,  1 

in  Twitchell  o.  Commonwealth,  9  Barr,  Mich.  216 ;  Reg.  v,  Carlisle,  Dears.  887 ; 

211, 212,  and  The  State  v.  Bumham,  15  25  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  577,  23  Law  J.  h.  s. 

N.  H.  896.  M.  C.  109, 18  Jur.  886;  Reg.  v.  Warbor- 

s  Ante,  1 129, 180.  ton,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  274. 

•  Stebbins,    Senator,  in  Lambert  v.         ^  YoL  L  §  282, 260-252;  ante,  {  171. 
People,  9  Cow.  578,  600. 
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would  not  be  so,  though  successfully  executed.^  But  if  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy  is  to  commit  a  mere  civil  trespass  on  real 
estate,  it  is  not  criminal,  because  such  an  act  by  one  person  is 
not  criminal,  and  many  united  have  in  this  instance,  differing  in 
nature  from  the  other,  no  more  power  for  harm,  and  do  no  more 
harm,  than  if  each  proceeded  with  his  part  of  the  mischief 
alone.^ 

§  183.  TrespaM  on  Real  Bitate,  oontintted.  —  The  leading  case  sus- 
taining the  point  last  mentioned  is  Rex  t;.  Turner,^  now  generally 
understood  to  have  been  decided  incorrectly,  but  on  other  points. 
The  object  of  the  conspirators,  as  stated  in  the  indictment,  was 
to  kill  and  take  hares  from  a  preserve,  which,  by  Stat.  13  Geo.  3, 
c.  8O5  §  1,  was  an  offence  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
jG20,  nor  less  than  £10 ;  and,  in  doing  this,  to  go  armed  with 
weapons  for  resisting  all  attempts  to  obstruct  or  apprehend  them. 
The  minds  of  the  judges  did  not  luivert  to  these  points  in  the 
case,  either  one  of  which,  it  is  by  lawyers  believed,  would  have 
led  to  the  sustaining  of  the  prosecution ;  because  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  a  crime  is,  as  a  general  proposition,  indictable ;  and  be- 
cause a  combination  to  use  physical  force,  by  persons  acting 
therein  jointly,  is  of  a  nature  to  give  the  conspirators  a  power  for 
evil  which  they  would  not  singly  possess.^ 

Combinatioiis  of  Phyaical  Foroe.  —  Yet  in  respect  to  the  latter  of 
l^ese  two  reasons,  we  have  seen,  that  the  law  always  deems  the 
employment  of  physical  force  toward  an  individual  to  be  an  as- 
sumption of  unfair  ground ;  ^  and  so  the  inference  appears  inev- 
itable, that  no- (combination. Af  physical  force  can  be  indictable, 
under  drcumstcfncea  ia  wJbit^lits;^^  hyione.v^omdjTjpiij^^BOi  if 
its  tendency  is  simply  to  injure  a  private  ]persdn.    If  itleada  to  a 


1  Vol.  L§  692;  pottos  IdS. 

*  Bex  V.  Turner,  18  Bait,  228.  The 
judge  did  not  mention,  in  thi«  case,  the 
same  reason  which  ia  stated  in  our  text, 
—  an  omission  not  very  material  to  no- 
tice. In  our  next  section  will  be  seen 
another  reason  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
eourt,  which  reason  is  probably  equally 
sound  with  the  one  in  this  section.  See, 
also,  The  State  v.  Straw,  42  K.  H.  898, 

*  Bex  p.  Turner,  18  East,  228. 

«  B^.  V.  Bowlands,  2  Den.  C.  C.  864» 


888,  9  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  287,  292, 17  Q.  B. 
671 ;  8  Qreenl.  £y.  8d  ed.  90  a,  note ;  1 
Gab.  Crim.  Law,  261  and  note ;  1  Deac. 
Crim.  Law,  278;  Beport  of  the  Penal 
Code  of  Mass.  1844,  tit.  Conspiracy, 
p.  6,  note ;  7th  Beport  Eng.  Crim.  Law 
Com.  1848,  p.  90;  Act  of  Crimes  and 
PunishmenU,  1844,  p.  209.  Gibson,  C.  J., 
says,  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Turner  is,  "  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  an  odd  case."  Mifflin 
V.  Commonwealth,  6  Watts  &  8. 461. 
ft  Vol.  L  §  648,  666-668,  674  et  seq. 
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public  disturbance,  as  to  a  riot,  it  then  falls  under  a  different  con- 
sideration. 

§  184.  Where  Comlaliiatloii  Is  itself  a  Pert  of  the  Wrong. — Another 

illustration  of  the  proposition,  that  there  are  wrongs  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  aggravated  bj  combination,  therefore  that  conspira- 
cies to  commit  them  are  not  indictable  where  the  doing  of  them 
by  one  is  not,  may  be  seen  in  cases  wherein  the  combination  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  wrong  itself.     Thus,  — 

Adnltery.  —  An  act  of  adultery  implies  the  consent  of  the  two 
persons ;  and,  if  a  man  and  woman  should  agree  to  commit  it 
with  each  other,  the  conspiracy  clearly  would  not  be  indictable, 
in  those  localities  where  the  act  itself  would  not  be.  We  have 
seen,^  that  doubtless  such  a  corrupt  combination  would  be  a 
criminal  attempt,  —  one  of  the  elements  of  conspiracy, — in  local- 
ities where  adultery  is  a  very  heavy  crime  j  but,  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  is  a  light  one,  a  conspiring  by  two  to  commit  it  with 
each  other  was  held  not  to  be  punishable.^ 

§  185.  Bzeoated  by  Combinatioii.  —  Perhaps  the  proposition 
may  be  maintained  on  authority,  certainly  it  may  on  principle, 
that,  for  a  conspiracy  to  be  indictable  by  reason  of  the  evil  which 
lies  in  the  combining,  —  not  speaking  now  of  conspiracies  in  the 
nature  of  attempts, — the  confederation  must  embrace,  in  its  pur- 
pose, the  exercise  of  the  combined  powers  of  the  conspirators,  or 
of  more  than  one  of  them,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  con- 
templated wrong.  If  two  should  agree  that  one  alone  should, 
by  unindictable  means,  do  an  unindictable  wrong  to  a  third  per- 
son, this  would  present  only  the  common  case -of -one  man  under- 
talui^gtthei'Wr^^*  a^oU  anetK^rtiSei^emi^  tXx  it  ibsi  concurrence  of 
his  wilt ;  4ie^;  dince*n6ither  £he  act  is  indictable,  nor  the  intent, 
the  combining  cannot  be.  The  combination  has  in  it  no  element 
of  power,  other  than  would  lie  in  the  intent,  or  attempt,  of  the 
one  unaided.  But  if  the  two  were  proposing  to  proceed  to- 
gether, in  a  case  where  there  is  force  in  the  mere  combination ; 
or  to  proceed  singly,  each  doing  his  particular  part,  where  there 

1  Vol.  I.  §  768.  a  oonspiracy  to  commit  the  act  wiU  not 

'  Shannon  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Har-  lie,  because    this  would   overtura   the 

fis,  Pa.  226.    It  is  impossible  to  sustain  whole  doctrine  of  attempt.    An  attempt 

the  general  proposition  laid  down  in  this  is  almost  always  one  of  the  essential 

case,  that,  where  concert  is  a  necessary  steps  in  the  execution  of  a  substantire 

part  of  a  criminal  act,  an  indictment  for  crime*    See  VoL  L  §  728  et  seq. 
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is  force  in  their  seyeially  acting  to  one  end ;  there,  the  neceasaiy 
other  circximstanceB  concurring,  the  conspiracy  would  be  indict- 
able ;  though  no  one  thing  proposed  to  be  done  would  be  so,  if 
even  it  were  actually  accomplished  by  one  of  the  conspirators 
alone. 

CbeatB. —  This  proposition  does  not  conflict  with  what  is  held 
by  the  courts ;  ^  namely,  that  the  mere  combining  by  individuals 
to  de&aud  another,  without  any  concert  respecting  the  means,  is 
punishable  as  conspiracy ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  the  combina- 
tion itself  implies  a  union  of  corrupt  power  adapted  alone  to 
accomplish  the  object. 

§  186^  Too  SmaU  to  Notloe,  fto.  —  It  clearly  follows  from  estab- 
lished principles,  that  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  the 
combination  will  haye  a  special  power  for  harm,  when,  still,  the 
conspiracy  will  not  be  punishable  because  of  its  being  too  small 
a  thing,^  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  general  consequences,  for  the 
law  to  notice ;  ^  or  because  of  other  opposing  rules  of  the  law  such 
as  were  brought  to  view  in  the  first  volume. 

§  187.  How  many  Consplraton.  —  From  this  view  it  results,  that 
a  conspiracy  cannot  be  committed  by  one  person  alone.^ 

Husband  and  Wife.  —  Neither  can  it  be  by  a  husband  and  his 
wife  alone,  they  beiog  regarded  legally  as  one.^  But  a  wife  may 
be  joined  with  her  husband  in  an  indictment  for  this  offence,  if 
there  is  also  another  conspirator.^  In  like  manner,  the  husband 
and  his  wife  may  be  prosecuted  together,  alone,  for  a  conspiracy 
entered  into  before  their  marriage.^  • 

§  188.  How  many,  as  to  tbe  Prooedore.  —  When  two  conspira- 
tors are  charged  jointly,  no  third  person  being  mentioned  in  the 
indictment  as  a  co-conspirator,  known  or  unknown,  and  one  of 
them  is  acquitted,  his  acquittal  operates  as  an  acquittal  of  the 
other.^    Yet  one  may  be  convicted  after  the  other  is  dead ;  ^  and, 

1  Pott,  §  198  et  leq.  this  case ;  Commonwealth  v.  Woodf,  7 

*  See  observations  of  Lord  Denman,  Law  Reporter,  68 ;  Bex  v.  Locker,  6  Esp. 
C.  J.,  in  Reg.  v,  Kenriclc,  6  Q.  B.  49,  ^2,  107 ;  Arcbb.  New  Crim.  Proced.  7.  And 
Day.  &  M.  206.  see  Beg.  v.  Oompertx,  0  Q.  B.  824 ;  The 

*  Vol.  L  §  212  et  seq.  Stote  v.  Covington,  4  Ala.  608. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Manson,  2  Ashm.  7  Kez  v.  Robinson,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  87. 

81 ;  Bex  v.  Hilbers,  2  Chit.  168;  United  *  The  SUte  v.  Tom,  2  Dev.  669;  8 

States  V.  Cole,  6  McLean,  618.  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  1141. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  d.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  448,  §  8.  ^  Bex  v.  NicoUs,  2  Stra.  1227 ;  Beg. «. 

*  Bex  V,  Hodgson,  ▲.  d.  1881,  before  Kennck»  6  Q.  B.49,  Dav.  &  M.  208. 
Lord  Tenterden^  see  Gumej^s  report  of 
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where  there  were  three,  and  one  died  before  the  trial,  and  another 
was  acquitted,  the  third  was  held  liable  still.^  And  there  is  no 
necessity  for  all  to  be  either  indicted  or  tried  together ;  but,  if, 
after  the  conviction  of  one,  whether  he  was  proceeded  against 
alone  or  with  others,  there  appears  on  the  whole  record  a  suffi- 
cient allegation  against  him  and  another  who  has  not  been  actu- 
ally acquitted,  his  conviction  is  good.^ 

§  189.  Two  —  More  —  (Riot — Labor  CombinationB) .  —  Therefore 

the  law  requires  two,  and  is  indifferent  whether  there  be  more, 
in  every  conspiracy."  But  obviously  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  an  evil  combination,  to  be  efficacious,  must  consist  of  more 
than  two.  Thus,  it  is  legally  necessary  for  three,  at  least,  to 
combine,  to  commit  a  riot.*  In  conspiracy,  however,  no  rule  of 
law  requires  more  than  two ;  the  law  has  not  descended  to  so 
nice  a  refinement;  yet  there  are  evidently  circumstances  in 
which  two  persons  alone  would  hardly  be  held  as  conspirators, 
while  many  together  would  be.  For  example,  combinations  of 
laborers  to  raise  the  price  of  wages,^  and  other  like  combinations, 
derive  their  force  from  numbers;  and  we  cannot  presume  the 
courts  would  decide  that  two  alone  can  commit  such  an  offence 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  commit- 
ted by  many. 

§  190.  "What  Union  of  woia.  —  Another  proposition,  hardly 
requiring  specific  mention,  is,  that  there  must  be,  between  the 
conspirators,  concert  of  will  and  endeavor,  as  distinguished  from 
a  mere  several  attempt,  with^t  such  concert,  to  accomplish  the 
particular  wrong.^  Tet  there  is  no  need,  in  conspiracy  more 
than  in  other  crimes,  that  the  defendant  should  have  been  an 
original  contriver  of  the  mischief ;  for  he  may  become  a  partaker 
in  it  by  joining  the  others  while  it  is  being  executed.  If  he  actually 
concurs,  no  proof  is  requisite  of  an  agreement  to  concur.^    And  if 


1  People  V.  Olcott,  2  Johns.  Gas.  SOI. 

*  Rex  V.  Cooke,  7  D.  &  R.  678,  6  B. 
&  G.  638 ;  8  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  1141.  And 
see  Reg.  u.  Ahearne,  6  Coz  C.  C.  6. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Irwm,  8  Philad. 
880. 

4  Vol.  I.  §  584. 

i  See  obseryations  of  Shaw,  C.  J.,  hi 
Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,  4  Met.  Ill,  181, 
ante,  §  176,  note,  par.  8;  and  of  Sayage, 
C.  J.,  in  People  v.  Fisher,  14  Wend.  9, 
19.    And  see  post,  §  280  et  se^. 
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«  Rex  V,  Pywell,  1  Stark.  402;  Reg.  w. 
Kenrick,  5  Q.  B.  49,62,  Day.  &  M.  206; 
Rex  V.  Hilbers,  2  Chit.  168 ;  Common- 
wealth V.  Ridgwaj,  2  Ashm.  247. 

7  People  V.  Mather,  4  Wend.  229, 269 ; 
Reg.  V.  Murphy,  8  Car.  &  P.  297 ;  Stewart 
V,  Johnson,  8  Harrison,  87 ;  Vol.  I.  §  642, 
649,  660.  A  fortiori,  there  is  no  need  the 
conspirators  should  haye  had  any  previ- 
ous acquaintance  with  each  other.  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  King's  Bench,  Hilary  T.  26  Geo. 
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persons  meet  for  a  lawful  purpose,  then  proceed  to  act  together 

unlawfully,  the  transaction  thus  becomes  an  unlawful  conspiracy.^ 

As  soon  as  the  union  of  wills  for  the  unlawful  purpose  is  perfected, 

the  offence  of  conspiracy  is  complete, — no  act  beyond  this  is  re- 
qnired.2 

Bvidence.  —  The  joint  assent  of  minds,  like  all  other  parts  of  a 
criminal  case,  may  be  established  as  an  inference  of  the  jury 
firom  other  facts  proved ;  in  other  words,  by  circmnstantial  evi- 
dence.^ 

m.  The  Element  of  the  Law  of  Attempt. 

§  191.  In  General.  —  We  have  already  seen,  in  a  general  way, 
that  conspiracy  is,  to  a  certaiii  extent,  a  species  of  attempt.^ 

§  192.  Orert  Aot.  —  Therefore  in  conspiracy  the  thing  intended 
need  not  be  accomplished ;  but  the  bare  combination  constitutes 
the  crime.^  No  overt  acts  need  be  alleged  or  proved.^  In  New 
York,^  New  Jersey,®  and  perhaps  some  other  of  the  States,  stat- 
utes have  made  it  necessary,  in  most  cases,  for  some  overt  act  to 
be  performed,  in  pursuance  of  the  combination;  yet,  even  in 
these  States,  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  need  not  be  fully  ac- 
complished.^ So,  in  these  States,  if  one  alone  of  the  conspirators 
performs  the  required  overt  act,  in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy, 
it  is  sufficient  against  all.^ 

§  193.  —  Overt  Aot  as  to  Prooednre.  —  At  the  common  law,  the 
same  as  under  this  statute,  the  indictment  frequently  mentions 
things  done  in  carrying  out  the  conspiracy ;  ^^  but,  at  the  common 


8,  1  Hawk.  p.   C.  6ih  ed.  c.  72,  }  2, 
note  2. 

1  Lowery  v.  The  State,  30  Texas,  402. 

*  Heymann  9.  Reg.,  Law  Rep.  8  Q.  B. 
102, 105, 12  Cox  C.  C.  888 ;  post,  f  102. 

*  8  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  1141,  1148;  8 
Greenl.  £t.  §  08;  Reg.  v.  Murphy,  8 
Car.  &  P.  297;  Rex  v.  Parsons,  1  W. 
Bl.  892;  Rex  v.  Cope,  1  Stra.  144;  The 
State  V.  Sterling,  84  Iowa,  443. 

*  Vol.  L  §  767 ;  ante,  f  178,  179. 

*  Vol.  L  §  482;  ante,  f  190;  Poul- 
terer's Case,  9  Co.  666,  666,  67  a;  Reg. 
o.  Best,  1  Salk.  174,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1167, 
6  Mod.  187,  185, 186;  Rex  9.  Kinnersley, 
1  Stra.  198;  Rex  v,  Rispal,  8  Bur.  1320, 
1821;  Landriogham  v.  The  State,  49 
Ind.  186;  Isaacs  v.  The  State,  48  Missis. 


284;  Commonwealth  r.  Judd,  2  Mass. 
829,  887;  The  State  v.  Buchanan,  6  Ear. 
&  J.  817,  849,  352;  Hazen  v.  Common- 
wealth, 11  Harris,  Pa.  866.  See  Rex  «. 
Spragg,  2  Bur.  998,  999. 

«  The  State  v.  Straw,  42  N.  H.  898; 
The  State  v.  Pulle,  12  Minn.  164. 

■^  Vol.  I.  §  482. 

8  The  State  v.  Norton,  8  Zab.  88. 

*  People  V.  Chase,  16  Barb.  496 ;  The 
State  V.  Norton,  8  Zab.  88. 

10  Collins  V.  Commonwealth,  8  S.  &  R. 
220;  United  Stetes  v.  Donau,  11  Blatoh. 
168 ;  Vol.  I.  §  628  et  seq.,  686. 

u  See  1  Stark.  Crim.  PI.  2d  ed.  16b, 
Am.  ed.  of  1824,  p.  170;  1  Ben.  &  H. 
Lead.  Cas.  296. 
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laWfthey  need  not  be  proyed;^  or  i£^  on  tlus  point,  the  proof 
▼aries  from  the  allegation,  it  will  do ;  ^  and  indeed  the  allegation 
of  overt  acts,  in  respect  of  the  common-law  conspiracy,  is  quite 
unnecessary.^  If  such  allegation  is  informal  or  uncertain,  no 
harm  comes  from  the  defect.^ 

§  194.  Pxinolple  of  Attompt,  eocplalned.  —  But  the  foregoing  view 
shows  us  only  how  the  doctrine  of  attempt  pervades  the  law  of 
conspiracy  in  common  with  other  departments  of  the  criminal 
law.  When,  however,  we  seek  for  the  special  manifestation  of 
the  doctrine  of  attempt  in  conspiracy,  we  find  it  to  be,  that  the 
combining  of  two  or  more  wills  to  do  a  particular  criminal  thing 
is  an  attempt  to  do  this  thing,  on  which  ground  it  is  indictal:)le.^ 
And  most  unphilosophically,  as  already  mentioned,^  have  our 
books  of  the  law  treated  of  this  species  of  attempt  under  the 
title  of  conspiracy. 

§  195.  Continned.  —  And  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  cases  in  which  something  of  evil,  or  of  power  to  do  evil, 
comes  from  the  combination  of  wills,  as  already  considered,^  are 
the  only  ones  illustrating  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  conspiracy ; 
while,  where  the  combination  gives  no  additional  power,  it  is 
still  an  attempt,  punishable  in  proper  circumstances  under  the 
name  of  conspiracy.  In  these  latter  circumstances,  the  wrong 
intended  must  be  such  as  would  be  indictable  if  actually  per- 
formed by  a  single  individual ;  and,  when  it  is  such,  the  conspir- 
acy is  generally  punishable.^ 

SmaU  in  Magnitude.  — '  The  exception  is,  that,  as  the  doctrine  of 
attempt  discussed  in  the  preceding  volume  teaches,  if  the  thing 
intended  is  but  just  sufficient  in  magnitude  of  evil  for  the  crim- 
inal law  to  notice  it,  the  attempt  to  perpetrate  it  by  a  conspiracy 
is  therefore  too  small  a  dereliction  from  duty  to  be  regarded.* 
Thus,— 


1  Commonwealth  v.  Eastman,  1  Cush. 
189;  The  State  v.  Noyes,  26  Yt.  416; 
Ck>mmonwealth  v.  Dayis,  9  Mass.  416. 

<  ContrA,  8  Greenl.  Er.  §  96. 

»  Reg.  V.  Turvey,  Holt,  864;  The 
State  V.  Bartlett,  80  Maine,  182;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Eastman,  1  CuBh«  189; 
The  State  o.  Nojes,  26  Vt  416;  Syd- 
serff  V.  Reg.,  11  Q.  B.  246, 12  Jar.  418; 
Beg.  V,  Gompertz,  9  Q.  B.  824;  Beg.  v. 
E:enrick,  6  Q.  B.  49,  Day.  &  M.  208. 
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*  Commonwealth  v.  Daris,  0  Mass. 
416;  Commonwealth  v.  TibbelU,  3 
Mass.  686. 

6  Vol.  L  §  767. 

«  Ante,  §  169, 178. 

7  Ante,  f  180  et  seq. 

B  The  State  v.  Buchanan,  6  Ear.  4  J. 
317,  886, 861 ;  8  Greenl.  Et.  f  90. 

•  Vol.  I.  §  760,  767,  768;  Reg.  v.  Ken- 
rick,  6  Q.  B.  49,  62,  Dar.  &  M.  208. 


CHAP.  XL,']  0QN8PIBAC7.  §  198 

UsiiKy.  —  In  an  old  case,  a  corrupt  agreement  concerning  the 
taking  of  usury  was  held  not  to  be  indictable,  though  the  act 
would  have  been  so  if  the  a^eement  had  been  carried  into 
e£kct.^ 


lY.  Application  of  the  Elementary  Doetrine$  to  PartictUar 

Relatione  and  Things. 

§  196.  Variable.  —  In  some  respects,  the  foregoing  doctrines 
are  of  easy  and  exact  application.  But,  in'  other  respects,  and 
in  some  classes  of  cases,  their  application  is  difficult,  or  they  leave 
in  tiie  court  a  wide  discretion,  to  hold  a  particular  conspiracy  in* 
dictable  or  not.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  sub-title,  not  to 
seek  much  for  further  principles,  but  to  see  how  these  have  been 
applied  by  the  courts. 

§  197.  Bow  the  Bnb-tlUe  dividad.  — Some  classification  will  be 
conyenient ;  therefore,  without  aiming  at  any  scientific  arrange* 
ment,  we  shall  examine  the  cases  uuder  the  following  heads: 
First,  Conspiracies  to  defraud  individuals ;  Secondly,  To  injure 
individuals  otherwise  than  by  fraud;  Thirdly,  To  disturb  the 
course  of  government  and  of  justice  ;  Fourthly,  To  create  public 
breaches  of  the  peace ;  Fifthly,  To  create  public  nuisances,  and 
do  other  like  injuries ;  Sixthly,  Conspiracies  concerning  wages 
and  the  like;  Seventhly,  Conspiracies  against  both  individuals 
and  the  community.  These  heads  are  not  intended  to  include 
all  possible  cases  to  which  the  law  of  conspiracy  may  hereafter 
be  applied,  though  doubtless  they  do  most.  And  perhaps  some 
of  the  cases  adjudged  in  the  past  are  not  strictly  within  any  of 
these  heads ;  the  classification,  indeed,  is  merely  for  convenience, 
where  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  distinct  lines.  Many  of  the 
decisions  might  claim  consideration  under  more  than  one  head, 
as  presenting  various  aspects  of  combined  wrong. 

§  198.   First.     Conspiracies  to  defraud  Individuals :  — 

Indiotable  Franda.  —  When  the  fraud  intended  by  the  conspira- 
tors is  such,  that,  if  actually  done  by  one,  he  would  be-  answer- 
able criminally  therefor,  the  conspiracy  is  likewise,  for  the  reasons 
before  mentioned,^  indictable  as  an  attempt.^    What  is  such  a 

^  Bex  V.  Upton,  2  Stra.  816.  Stete  v.  Bachanan,  6  Har.  &  J.  817,  861 ; 

*  Ante,  §  196.  Claiy  «.  Commonwealth,  4  Barr,  210; 

*  The  State  v,  Norton,  8  Zab.  88 ;  The    CoUiai  v.  Ck>mmonwealth,  8  8.  &  B.  220; 
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conspiracy,  we  need  not  here  inquire ;  because  we  have  already 
seen  what  cheats  by  one  are  crimes  at  the  common  law,  and 
the  law  of  false  pretences  under  statutes  will  be  examined 
further  on.^ 

Frauds  not  indlotable.  —  But  the  doctrine  is  also  established, 
that,  for  many  other  cheats  and  frauds  when  attempted  or  done 
by  means  of  conspiracies,  there  may  be  prosecutions  by  indict- 
ment, wherein  the  parties  are  to  be  punished  for  agreeing  to- 
gether to  do  what  would  have  rendered  no  one  of  them  liable, 
if  singly  he  had  done,  by  the  same  means,  the  thing  agreed.' 
There  is  a  New  Jersey  case,'  in  which  this  last  proposition  was 
controverted  by  a  strong  dictum,  but  it  did  not  settle  the  law, 
eyen  for  that  State  ;^  and  throughout  the  Union  elsewhere, 
and  in  England,  the  law  is  as  just  expressed;  or,  at  least, 
the  proposition  is  seldom  or  never  denied.  At  the  same  time, 
the  discussions  in  the  author's  work  on  Criminal  Procedure,  con- 
cerning the  form  of  the  indictment  for  conspiracies  to  defraud 
individuals,  show,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  still  other  judges  have 
appeared  to  assume,  without  reflection,  the  law  to  be  as  main- 
tained by  the  one  New  Jersey  judge.* 

§  199.  Am  to  AUegation  of  MeanB.  —  But  a  diversity  of  opinion 
seems  to  have  arisen  upon  the  question,  whether,  if  two  or  more 
persons  agree  to  cheat  or  defraud  another  of  lands  or  goods, 

Hartmann  v.  Commonwealtbi  6  Barr,  60 ;  Gomej,  17  Masf .  182, 184 ;  Bean  v.  Beas, 

Reg.  V.  Parker,  8  Q.  B.  292,  2  Oale  &  D.  12  Ma«8.  20,  21 ;  Rhoada  v,  Common- 

700;  Wright  v,  Reg.,  14  Q.  B.  148;  Reg.  wealth,  8  Harris,  Pa.  272;  Rex  v   liap 

V.  Whitehoose,  6  Cox  C.  C.  88 ;  Reg.  v.  carty,  2  East  P.  C.  828,  824, 6  Mod.  801 ; 

Hudson,  Bell  C.  G.  268,  8  Cox  C.  C.  806;  B.  c.  nom.  Rex  v.  Mackartj,  2  Ld.  Rajm. 

Reg.  9.  Timothy,  1  Post  &  F.  SO;  Hey-  1179;  Reg.  v.  Orbell,  6  Mod.  42;  Reg.  o. 

mann  v.  Reg.,  8.Q.  B.  102,  12  Cox  C.  C.  Button,  11  Q.  B.  920;  The  State  v.  8i- 

883.    See,  and  query,  Reg.  v.  Leyine,  10  mons,  4  Strob.  266 ;  The  State  v.  De  Witt, 

Cox  C.  C.  374.  2  Hill,  S.  C.  283;  The  State  r.  Younger, 

1  Ante,  CHB1.T8 ;    post,  Falsb  Pbs-  1  Der.  867 ;  Lambert  v.  People,  7  Cow. 

TBiroBB.  166,  0  Cow.  678 ;  Leri  v.  LeTi,  6  Car.  ft 

<  The  State  v.  Buchanan,  6  Har.  &  J.  P.  280;  Reg.  v.  Wilson,  8  Car.  &  P.  HI ; 

817;  Sydserff  p.  Reg.,  11  Q.  B.  246, 12  Morris  Run  Coal  Co.  v.  Barclay  Coal 

Jur.  418;  People  v.  Richards,  1  Mich.  Co.,  18  Smith,  Pa.  178. 
216;    Commonwealth    v.    Ridgway,    2         *  The  Stote  v.  Rickey,  4  Haltt'208, 

Ashm.  247;  Reg.  v.  Gompertz,  0  Q.  B.  800. 

824, 16  Law  J.  n.  b.  Q.  B.  121 ;  Twitchell         «  The  State  v.  Norton,  8  Zab.  88,  44. 
V,  Commonwealth,  0  Barr,  211 ;  Reg.  v.         ^  Grim.  Proced.  II.  §  214  et  seq.    In 

Kenrlck,  6  Q.  B.  49,  Day.  &  M.  208 ;  The  People  v.  Brady,  66  N.  Y.  182, 180, 190, 

State  V.  Shooter,  8  Rich.  72 ;  The  State  there  is  a  dictum  which  seems  to  be  In  a 

9.  Bumham,   16  N.  H.  806 ;  Common-  measure  contrary  to  my  text ;  but,  if  bo, 

wealth  V  Warren,  6  Mass.  74 ;  Common-  I  still  think  the  learned  Judge  mistaken, 
wealth  V.  Ward,  1  Mass.  478;  Patten  «. 
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without  agreeing  upon  the  paxticnlar  means  to  be  employed,  the 
conspiracy  is  then  indictable  ;  or  whether  they  must  go  further, 
and  determine  the  means,  when  it  will  be  indictable  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  means.  The  question,  indeed,  as 
usually  presented  in  the  reports,  wears  the  aspect  of  one  concern- 
ing the  mere  form  of  the  allegation  in  the  indictment ;  but  an 
accurate  examination  shows  the  difference  to  extend  further. 

§  200.  zsngUflh  Form  of  AUegation.  —  And  the  doctrine  is  now 
fuUy  settled  in  England,  not  without  some  doubts  haying  been 
entertained  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  words, 
^^  unlawfully,  fraudulently,  and  deceitfully  did  conspire,  combine, 
confederate,  and  agree  together  to  cheat  and  defraud "  one  ^^  of 
his  goods  and  chattels,"  contain  a  sufficient  allegation  of  conspir- 
acy, without  mention  of  any  means  intended.^ 

§201.  American.  —  The  same  has  been  held  in  Michigan;' 
rather  indistinctly,  als«,  in  North  Carolina.'  And  in  New  York 
the  Supreme  Court  came  to  the  same  result,  before  the  statutes 
which  now  regulate  the  question  were  there  enacted ;  ^  but  the 
case  was  overruled  in  the  Court  of  Errors  by  the  casting  vote  of 
its  presiding  officer,  yet  whether  on  this  point  or  not  there  is  an 
ambiguity.^  In  some  of  the  other  States,  the  question  is  perhaps 
not  settled.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  ^ 
and  Maine  ®  have  held,  that  the  means  intended  to  be  used  must 
be  set  out.     This  question,  however,  is  more  exactly  discussed, 


1  Sjdaerffv.  Reg.,  11  Q.  B.  246,  12  Cow.  678.     In   Scholtz'i  Caae,  6  City 

Jnr.  418 ;   Reg.  v.  Gompertz,  9  Q.  B.  Hall  Recorder,  112,  this  form  was  held 

824;  Reg.  v.  King,  Day.  &  M.  741 ;  Rez  to  be  sufficient.    And  see  People  v,  01- 

V.  Gill,  2  B.  &  Aid.  204.  cott,  2  Day,  607,  note  1,  2  Johns.  Cas. 

*  People  V.  Richards,  1  Mich.  216.  801. 

*  The  State  v.  Younger,  1  Der.  867.  *  See,  as  perhaps  indicating  how  the 
In  this  case,  the  allegation  was,  "did  queslion  stands  in  Pennsylvania,  Clary 
oombine,  conspire,  confederate,  and  v.  Commonwealth,  4  Barr,  210;  Hart- 
agree  to  and  with  each  other,  to  cheat  mann  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Barr,  60; 
and  defVaud  one  P.  D.  out  of  his  goods  Collins  v.  Commonwealth,  8  S.  &  R.  220 ; 
and  chattels,"  and  it  was  held  sufficient.  Commonwealth  v,  McKisson,  8  S.  &  R. 
But,  in  fact,  overt  acts  were  also  set  out ;  420 ;  Rhoads  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Harris, 
and  though  (see  ante,  §  103)  this  could  Pa.  272,  277 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Ridg- 
not  help  the  other  part  of  the  indict-  way,  2  Asbm.  247 ;  Twitchell  v*  Com- 
ment, if  it  were  insufficient,  yet  the  at-  monwealth,  9  Barr,  211. 

tention  of  the  court  was  not  directed  to  ^  Commonwealth  v.  Eastman,  1  Cush. 

this  point  180 ;  Commonwealth  o.  Wallace,  16  Gray, 

«  See  March  v.  People,  7  Barb.  891.  221. 

*  Lambert  v.  People,  7  Cow.  166,  9  •  The  State  r.  Roberts,  84  Maine,  820. 
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and  on  the  later  authorities,  in  the  work  on  Criminskl  Prooednre ; 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.^ 

§  202.  How  the  Allegation  in  Principle. — It  may  seem  strange, 
as  a  question  of  pleading,  to  hold  parties  for  a  great  crime  on  so 
short  an  allegation  as  that,  on  a  day  named,  they  unlawfully 
confederated  to  cheat  a  person  mentioned  of  his  lands  and  goods* 
But  though  cheating,  by  one,  is  not  always  indictable,  it  is  al- 
ways unlawful ;  ^  and  a  conspiracy,  say  the  books,  to  do  an  unlaw- 
ful thing,  even  by  lawful  means,  is  a  crime.  If,  therefore,  there 
is  deemed  to  be  a  defect  in  this  short  allegation,  one  cannot  easily 
see  how  a  mention  of  lawful  means  is  to  mend  it.  If  the  defect 
consists  in  not  stating  the  end  of  the  conspiracy,  the  conspiracy 
has  no  end  but  cheating,  and  this  end  is  stated.  Moreoyer,  if  the 
means  proposed  to  be  employed  must  be  set  out,  it  logically  fol- 
lows, that,  when  they  do  not  consist  of  acts  which  would  be 
indictable  performed  by  one,  they  must  b^  of  a  nature  to  deriye 
their  power  for  mischief  from  the  combination  of  numbers ;  things 
which  can  be  done  as  effectually  by  persons  proceeding  severally 
as  in  concert  not  being  sufficient.'*  But  if  the  reader  wiQ  con- 
sult the  cases  referred  to  in  our  last  section,  he  will  see,  that 
such  a  distinction  has  never  been  drawn  by  the  judges.  Even  in 
the  leading  case,^  in  which  the  means  were  held  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  allegation,  the  court  admitted,  ^^  that  the  purchase  of 
goods  by  an  insolvent  person,  knowing  himself  to  be  such,  without 
any  expectation  of  paying  for  the  goods,  would  be  an  unlawful 
act,  which  might  be  the  subject  of  a  conspiracy,"  —  an  act,  never- 
theless, to  be  just  as  effectually  performed  by  one  person  as  by 
many,  but  not  indictable  unless  done  in  combination.  The  true 
view  probably  is,  that,  referring  to  distinctions  laid  down  in  our 
first  volume,^  which  the  reader  will  consult,  a  combination  of  the 
mental  forces  of  numbers,  in  a  conspiracy,  is,  like  the  physical 
force  of  a  single  individual,  indictable  when  directed  against  the 
property  rights  of  others ;  this  general  proposition,  like  that  con- 
cerning physical  force,  being  subject  to  such  limitations  and 
qualifications  as  the  other  principles  of  the  criminal  law  require. 

§  208.  Aggravatione.  —  Under  the  title  Assault,  we  saw  how 


1  Crim.  Proced.  IL  §  204-328. 

*  See  ante,  §  178. 

*  See  ante,  §  186. 
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189,  220, 221. 

•  Vol.  L  §  646,  674, 676,  681. 
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that  offence ' —  as  simple  as  conspiracy,  and  admitting  of  as  brief  a 
description  in  the  indictment  —  may  be  aggrarated  by  innumera- 
ble circumstances,  and  how  it  is  customary  to  set  forth  in  the 
indictment  the  aggravations  of  the  particular  case.^  Tn  like  man* 
ner,  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  is  aggravated  by  the  parties  proceed- 
ing to  devise  the  plans ;  and  this  aggravation  is  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plans.  It  may  be  further  aggra> 
vated  by  their  carrying  or  beginning  to  carry  the  coAtemplated 
wrong  into  execution ;  and  here,  again,  the  amount  of  the  aggrsp 
vation  depend^  upon  the  amount  and  nature  of  what  is  done. 
And  as  in  assault,  so  in  conspiracy,  the  indictment  usually  sets 
out  the  matter  aggravating  the  offence;  yet  the  offence  exists 
without  this  matter,  and  strictly  it  need  not,  as  we  have  seen,' 
be  stated  in  the  indictment,  though  some  authorities  hold  other- 
wise. 

§  204.  lUustntioiis. — Some  illustrations  of  aggravated  conspir- 
acies to  defiraud  individuals  are  the  following :  — 

Deceitful  Wagar — Why.  —  A  comparatively  old  case  holds.it  to 
be  indictable,  when  one,  to  defraud  another,  procures  him  co  lay 
money  on  a  foot-race,  and  then  prevails  on  the  party  to  run 
booty.'  This  result  was  evidently  derived  from  the  doctrine  of 
conspiracy,  though  only  one  of  the  conspirators  was  proceeded 
against ;  ^  and  it  is  a  conspiracy  in  which  the  entire  power  for 
evil  lies  in  the  combination.^  Indeed,  the  corrupt  agreeing  to- 
gether, which  is  the  gist  of  this  offence,  is  placed,  by  the  judges 
in  some  of  the  cases,  on  the  same  ground  as  the  employment  of 
a  faiae  token;  '*for,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  *^ ordinary  care  and 
caution  are  no  guard  against  this."^ 

§  205.  Bartering  bad  idquor.  —  In  another  of  these  older  cases, 
the  undertaking,  which,  indeed,  was  executed,  was  to  barter  for 
hata  a  quantity  of  unwholesome  liquor,  not  fit  to  be  drank,  as 
"  good  and  true  new  Portugal  wine ; "  and,  the  better  to  effect 
this  cheat,  one  of  the  conspirators  pretended  to  be  a  broker  and 

1  Ante,  {  48.  People  v,  Babcock,  7  Johns.  201 ;  Oom 

*  Ante,  §  198.  v.  Peten,  1  Greenl.  876 ;  CommonweaUh 

*  Reg.  V.  Orbell,  6  Mod.  42.  v.  Warren,  6  Mass.  72;  People  v.  Stone, 
«  See  ante,  §  187.  9  Wend.  182 ;  People  v.  Miller,  14  Johns. 

*  See  ante,  §  180, 181.  871;  Rex  9.  Lara,  2  Lfach,  4th  ed.  647, 

*  Rex  V.  Wheatly,  2  Bur.  1125, 1127,  6  T.  R.  666;  The  State  v.  Justice,  2  Dey. 
1  Bennett  &  Heard  Lead.  Cas.  1, 8 ;  The    199. 

State  V.  Buchanan,  6  Har.  &  J.  817,  846; 
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the  other  a  wine  merchant.  This  case  also,  in  which  the  parties 
were  convicted,  has  been  sometimes  viewed  as  one  of  a  mere 
ordinary  cheat  at  the  common  law ;  but  it  really  proceeded  on 
the  ground  of  conspiracy.^ 

§  206.  Further  lUuBtratlonB  —  (Drunk  —  Cards  —  False  Bank-notea 
— Falae  Representatloiia  at  Sale  —  Mock  Anotion  —  Destroying  Will 
—  Getting  Goods  by  Deceit — Secreting  Property  from  Creditors  — 
Fftbrioating  Shares  of  Stock,  &c.).  —  So,  to  combine  to  cheat  by 
making  one  drunk  and  playing  at  cards  with  him  falsely ;  ^  or,  by 
selling  forged  foreign  bank-notes  of  a  denomination  prohibited 
by  statute,  even  though  the  actual  sale  of  them,  by  one,  should 
not  be  within  the  laws  against  counterfeiting;^  or,  by  falsely 
representing  to  a  purchaser  that  a  horse,  offered  for  sale,  is  the 
property  of  a  lady  deceased,  and  not  of  a  dealer  in  horses,  and  is 
quiet  and  tractable;^  or,  by  making  false  statements  to  one  of 
whom  a  horse  has  been  bought  on  credit,  concerning  its  sound- 
ness and  the  price  for  which  the  purchaser  resold  it,  so  as  to  get 
a  remission  of  a  part  of  the  sum  due  for  it ;  ^  or,  by  a  mock  auc- 
tion, with  sham  bidders,  who  pretend  to  be  real  bidders,  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  goods  at  prices  grossly  above  their  worth  ;*  or, 
by  destroying  a  will  under  which  persons  have  rights ;  ^  or,  by 
obtaining,  on  credit,  goods  to  come  into  the  hands  of  one  con- 
spirator, and  be  attached  by  another  for  a  fictitious  claim ;  ^  or, 
by  removing,  secreting,  or  making  conveyance  of  property  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  creditors,  to  defraud  them  of  their 
dues ;  ®  or,  by  fabricating  shares,  in  addition  to  the  number  limited, 
in  a  jointrstock  company,  even  though  there  was  an  imperfection 
in  the  original  formation  of  the  company ;  ^^  is,  like  many  other 

1  Rex  t;.  Macarty,  6  Mod.  801 ;  s.  o.         *  Reg.  v.  King,  Day.  &  M.  741.    See, 

nom.  Rex   v.  Mackartj,  2  Ld.  Rajm.  as  to  the  purchase  of  goods  by  two,  with- 

1179,  and  particularly  for  a  full  and  ex-  out  the  expectation  of  paying  for  them, 

act  itatenient  of  it,  2  East  P.  C  823.  Commonwealth  v.  Eastman,  1  Cush.  189. 

*  The  State  v.  Younger,  1  Dev.  857.  ^  The  State  v,  Simons,  4  Strob.  266; 

*  Twitchell  V.  Commonwealth,  9  Barr,  Bean  u.  Bean,  12  Mass.  20,  21;  Reg.  v. 
211.  Feck,  9  A.  &  E.  686;  B.  c.  nom.  Peck 

«  Reg.  V.  Kenrick,  6  Q.  B.  49  Day.  ft  r.  Reg.,  1  Per.  &  D.  608.    Hartmann  v, 

M.  208.  Commonwealth,  6  Barr,  60,  was  decided 

*  Reg.  V.  Carlisle,  Dears.  837,  26  Eng.  under  a  statute.  See  also  Johnson  o. 
L.  &  £q.  577,  23  Law  J.  n.  8.  M.  C  Daris,  7  Texas,  173 ;  Whitman  v.  Spen- 
109, 18  Jur.  886.  cer,  2  R.  L  124 ;  Hall  v.  Eaton,  25  Vt. 

*  Reg.  V.  Lewis,  11  Cox  C.  C.  404.  458 ;  Reg.  v.  Creese,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  a 
7  The  State  v.  De  Witt,  2  HiU,  S.  C.     105. 

282.  »  Bex  v.  Mott,  2  Car.  &  P.  621. 
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siaular  conspiracies  to  cheat  indiyiduals,^  indictable  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

§  207.  Cheatins  a  Partner. — It  was  recently  held  in  England, 
that,  if  a  partner  and  third  person  conspire  to  depriye  the  other 
partner,  by  false  entries  and  documents,  of  his  interest  in  some 
of  the  property  when  the  accounts  are  taken  to  make  a  division 
on  dissolving  the  partnership,  the  conspiracy  is  indictable; 
though,  if  the  fraud  had  been  actually  accomplished  without 
the  conspiracy,  it  would  not  be  cognizable  by  the  criminal  law. 
"  No  one,"  paid  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  "  would  wish  to  restrict  the  law 
so  that  it  should  not  include  a  case  like  the  present."  ^ 

§  208.  Fraud  in  electiiig  Directora.  —  An  apt  illustration  of  con- 
spiracy to  accomplish  a  lawful  object  by  unlawful  means,  is  a 
combination  to  procure  certain  persons  to  be  elected  directors  of 
a  mutual  insurance  company,  and  thereby  get  employment  for 
the  conspirators  in  the  company's  service.  Here  the  end  is  law- 
ful ;  but,  if  to  accomplish  it  the  conspirators  are  to  issue  fraudu- 
lent policies  of  insurance  to  persons  who  shall  merely  vote  on 
them  for  directors,  the  fraudulent  means  render  the  combination 
indictable.  And  though,  in  the  case  where  these  facts  appeared, 
the  understanding  was,  that  the  policies  were  to  be  approved  in 
due  form  and  on  regular  application,  by  the  requisite  number  of 
directors  not  cognizant  of  the  fraud ;  and  though,  in  point  of  law, 
the  policies  might  be  binding  on  all  the  parties ;  still  the  court 
held  the  result  to  be  the  same.^ 

§  209.  Manj  to  be  defrauded.  —  It  can  be  no  objection  that  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy  is  to  defraud  many  persons,  or  the  public 
generally,  instead  of  a  single  individual.  Indeed,  there  are  prin- 
ciples of  the  criminal  law  rendering  the  combination  the  more 
obnoxious  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  against  whom  it  is  di- 
rected ;  just  as  public  nuisances  and  numerous  other  things  are 
crimes,  merely  because  they  operate  against  many,  rather  than 
one.*     Thus, — 

Bank  of  luue.  —  In  New  Jersey,  the  court  —  being,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  decision,  doubtful  whether  a  conspiracy 
can  be  a  crime  where  its  object  is  a  civil  injury  to  one  person  by 

^  See  the  easei  cited  ante,  §  198.  *  Vol.  I.  §  282,  286, 286, 248-246, 264 ; 

s  Reg.  p.  WarbnrtoD,  Law  Bep.  1  C.  Rez  v.  De  Berenger,  8  M.  &  S.  67, 2  Russ. 

C.  274,  276.  Crimes,  8d  £ng.  ed.  679, 680. 
*  The  State  v.  Bnrnham,  16  N.  H.  896. 
VOL.  11.                                        8  118 
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unindictable  means  —  decided,  that  a  confederacy  to  defraud  an 
incorporated  bank  of  issue,  whereby  its  bills  in  circulation  among 
the  public  become  liable  to  depreciation  or  to  be  made  worthless, 
is  of  so  public  a  nature  as  to  be  criminally  cognizable  on  this 
principle.^ 

stooka.  —  On  a  Uke  principle,  a  conspiracy  to  raise  unduly  the 
price  of  a  particular  kind  of  stock  in  the  market,  by  circulating 
falsehoods,  and  thus  defrauding  the  public,  is  punishable.^ 

MunioipaUty  —  Other  Corporatloiui.  —  A  conspiracy  to  defraud  a 
city  is,  therefore,  indictable,  even  though  it  should  not  be  deemed 
so  to  conspire  in  like  manner  against  an  individual.^  And  al- 
ways, where  the  fraud  is  aimed  at  numbers  or  a  corporation,^  it 
is  deemed  at  least  as  reprehensible  in  the  law  as  where  a  single 
individual  is  meant  to  be  the  victim. 

§  210.    No  partloolar  Person  —  (Spwloiie  Goods  on  Bffarket).— 

Therefore  conspirators  need  not  have  in  mind  any  particular 
individual  to  be  defrauded.  And  the  corrupt  combination  was 
held  sufficient  where  its  object  was  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
indigo,  to  be  sold  at  auction  for  good ;  the  court  observing,  ^^  We 
think  the  offence  to  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  undistinguishing 
mischief  that  was  designed."  ^ 

§  211.  Thing  to  be  obtained  —  (Choee  in  Action  -—  Reel  Betate  «— 
Contract — Debt  remitted).-^ It  is  no  objection  to  a  conspiracy 
being  indictable  that  its  end  is  to  obtain  eho$e9  in  aetian^^  instead 
of  coin ;  %t  to  get  the  ownership  ^  or  the  possession  ^  of  real  estate, 
instead  of  personal ;  or  to  work  out  its  results  through  the  means 
of  a  contract,  which  might  form  the  basis  of  a  civil  suit ;  ^  or  to 


^  The  State  v.  Norton,  8  Zah.  88.  See 
ante,  §  198. 

*  Rex  V.  De  Berenger,  ilipra ;  Reg.  v, 
Onmey,  11  Cox  G.  C.  414 ;  Reg.  v.  Brown, 
7  Cox  C.  C.  442;  Reg.  v.  Bsdaile,  1  Fo0t 
&  F.  218. 

*  The  State  v.  Yonng,  8  Yroom,  184. 

*  Lambert  v.  People,  7  Cow.  106,  0 
Cow.  678;  Clary  v.  Commonwealth,  4 
Barr,  210;  Rex  p.  Edwards,  8  Mod. 
820;  Rex  v.  Herbert,  2  Keny.  486;  Rex 
V.  Watson,  1  Wils.  41 ;  Reg.  v,  Absolon, 
1  Fost.  &  F.  496;  Commonwealth  v. 
Foering,  4  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  29. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Jndd,  2  Blasi.  829. 
And  see  Reg.  v.  King,  Dar.  &  M.  741,  7 
Q.  B.  782,  18  Law  J.  v.  b.  M.  C.  118,  8 
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Jur.  662,  s.  0.  in  error,  14  Law  J.  n.  b. 
M.  C.  172, 9  Jnr.  888. 

*  Stebbins,  Senator,  in  Lambert  v. 
People,  9  Cow.  578,  698. 

7  People  V,  Richards,  1  Mich.  216. 

*  The  State  v.  Shooter,  8  Rich.  72. 

*  Reg.  V.  Qompertz,  9  Q.  B.  824 ;  Reg. 
V,  Kenrick,  6  Q.  B.  49,  62,  Day.  &  M. 
208,  wherein  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  says 
of  Rex  V.  Pywell,  1  Stark.  402,  which 
has  been  sometimes  understood  to  main- 
tain a  contrary  doctrine :  "  The  acquittal 
was  directed,  not  because  an  action  might 
have  been  brought  on  a  warranty,  but 
because  one  of  the  two  defendants,  though 
acting  in  the  sale,  was  not  shown  to  hare 
been  aware  that  a  fraud  was  practtsed." 
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get  arpart  of  a  debt  remitted  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  payable, 
instead  of  directly  procnnng  things  valuable  from  him.^ 

§  212.  Payment  of  JiMt  Debt.  —  We  shall  see,  in  the  law  of 
false  pretences,  that  one  is  not  indictable  who,  by  such  a  pre- 
tence, induces  another  to  pay  a  sum  he  owes,  already  due.^  And 
a  like  rule  has  been  held,  doubtless  c<»rrectly,  in  conspiracy.^ 

PexBonattng  Oflloer.  —  But,  if  the  conspirators  pretend  to  be 
officers  armed  with  legid  process,  and  threaten  arrest,  and  thus 
extort  for  the  debt  a  security  which  the  creditor  has  no  right  to 
demand,  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  they  become  liable  by  reason 
of  the  illegal  means.^ 

§  213.  lamite  of  foregolns  Dootrine.  —  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
state  all  the  limits,  known  to  the  law,  to  the  foregoing  doctrines 
respecting  conspiracy  to  defraud  individuals  ;  but  every  general 
doctrine,  throughout  our  jurisprudence,  is  more  or  less  qualified 
and  restrained  by  other  doctrines.  On  the  present  topic,  we 
have  few  decisions  disclosing  limitations ;  because,  in  nearly 
every  reported  case,  the  court  has  sustained  the  prosecution, 
unless  some  defect  of  form  has  appeared  in  the  indictment. 
Plainly,  if  the  thing  contemplated  by  the  conspirators  to  be 
done,  whether  as  means  or  end,  was  neither  in  civil  jurispru- 
dence nor  criminal  a  cheat,  the  prosecution  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. 

§  214.  —  mustnttoDB  —  (Bank-ofaeoka  and  no  Dopoeits  —  Married 
Woman  —  Offloe  in  ZUegal  Company).  —  On  this  ground,'»perhaps, 
the  New  Jersey  case  of  The  State  v.  Rickey  *  should  have  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  there  held,  that  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  money 
from  a  bank,  by  the  conspirators  severally  drawing  their  checks 
for  it,  when  they  had  no  funds  in  the  bank,  was  not  indictable ; 
and  we  may  well  doubt,  whether  any  one  man  can  be  said  to 
defraud  such  an  institution  when  he  simply  asks,  and  it  allows, 
an  overdraught  of  his  account.^    In  like  manner,  where  the 


And  see  Act  of  Crimet  and  Pnniahmentf , 
A.  D.  1844,  p.  210;  7th  Report  of  £ng. 
Crim.  Law  Com.  ▲.  ]>.  1843)  p.  90.  See 
also  Bloomfleld  v.  Blake,  6  Car.  &  P.  76; 
Beg.  V.  Carlisle,  Dears.  887,  26  £ng.  L. 
&  Sq.  677. 

1  Beg.  V,  Carlisle,  Dean.  887,  26  Eng. 
L.  &  Eq.  677,  28  Law  J.  v.  s.  M.  C. 
109, 18  Jar.  886. 

s  Post,  §  466. 


*  People  V.  Bradford,  1  Wheeler  Crim. 
Cas.  210. 

^  Bloomfleld  v.  Blake,  6  Car.  &  P. 
76.  And  see  The  Stote  v.  Shooter,  8 
Bich.  72. 

B  The  State  v.  Rickey,  4  Halst.  298. 

*  The  prosecution  likewise  did  not 
succeed  in  Commonwealth  v.  Eastman, 
1  Cusb.  189. 
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common-law  rules  of  property  between  husband  and  wife  pre- 
vail, an  indictment  cannot  be  maintained  for  a  conspiracy  to 
cheat  a  feme  covert  of  a  promissory  note,  given  her  for  her  share 
in  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person ;  because,  in  law,  the  note  is 
the  husband's,  who,  instead  of  the  wife,  is  legally  the  victim  of 
the  conspiracy.^  Again,  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  conspiring 
to  deprive  a  man  of  the  office  of  secretary  to  an  illegal  company.^ 
In  short,  where  there  is  no  evil  intent  and  nothing  unlawful 
appears,  an  indictment  will  not  lie.® 

§  215.  Secondly.  Oonspiracies  to  injure  Individuals  otherwise 
than  by  Fraud :  — 

Any  Injury.  —  The  same  reason  which  renders  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  individuals  indictable,  applies  equally  to  one  whose 
object  is  any  other  kind  of  injury,  either  to  their  property  or 
person.^  Here  also  the  act  contemplated  by  the  conspirators 
need  not  be  such  as  is  criminal  when  undertaken  or  accomplished 
by  one  alone ;  though,  if  it  is  such  an  act,  the  conspiracy  will 
generally  be  indictable  even  as  an  attempt,  on  the  ground  before 
stated.^ 

Extort  Money.  —  A  conspiracy  to  extort  money  ^  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  criminal  attempt ;  while,  if  extortion  were  not  a  crime, 
still  the  combination  would  doubtless  be  indictable  for  the  other 
reason. 

§  216.  other  ZUnatrations  —  (injure  Itfan's  Ttade — TiUe  to  Real 
Betate  — Maniage  —  False  Aoonsation  —  Anotion  —  Theatre  —  Hiaa 

▲otor).  —  Some  examples,  in  which  the  act  would  not  be  punish- 
able in  one,  are  the  following:  a  conspiracy  to  injure  a  man's 
trade  of  card-maker,  by  giving  his  apprentice  money  to  put 
grease  into  the  paste  used  in  manufacturing  the  cards ;  ^  to  create 

^  Commonwealth  v,  Manley,  12  Pick,  the  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  child,  or 

178.    And  see  Vol.  L  §  78S-74S.  to  maintain  one  another  in  anj  matter 

>  2  Rubs.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  088 ;  whether  it  be  true  or  false."    1  Hawk. 

Rex  V.  Stratton,  1  Camp.  649,  note.    And  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  446.    Aaaault  and 

see  Reg.  v.  Hunt,  8  Car.  &  P.  642.  Battery.  —  A  conspiracy  to  commit  an 

*  And  see  The  State  o.  Fljnn,  28  assault  and  battery  has  been  held,  in 
Iowa,  26.  Pennsylvania,  to  be  indictable.     Com- 

*  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  monwealtb  9.  Putnam,  6  Casey,  296. 
Hawkins,  "  that  all  confederacies  what-  And  see  ante,  §  62. 

soever,  wrongfVilly  to  prejudice  a  third         *  Ante,  §  196. 

person,  are  highly  criminal  at  common         *  Rez  p.  HoUingberry,  6  D.  &  R.  846^ 

law ;   as  where  divers  persons  confed-  4  B.  &  C.  829 ;  Reg.  ».  Tracy,  6  Mod.  178 ; 

erate  together  by  indirect  means  to  im-  Robertson's  Case,  1  Broun,  296. 
poverish  a  third  person,  or  falsely  and         ^  Rex  v.  Cope,  1  Stra.  144. 
maliciously  to  charge  a  man  with  being 
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a  specious  title  to  an  estate,  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  wIlo  is  a 
man,  marrying,  under  the  assumed  name  of  its  owner,  the  other 
conspirator,  a  woman  ;^  and  to  get  money  out  of  a  person  by 
bringing  against  him  a  false  charge,  whether  of  a  thing  criminal 
or  not,^  or  to  procure  him  to  be  arrested.'  Likewise  an  indicta-^ 
ble  conspiracy  occurs  where  a  knot  of  men  go  to  a  public  auction, 
on  the  mutual  understanding  that  one  only  shall  bid  for  any  par* 
ticular  article,  and  after  the  auction  is  over  they  shall  resell  among 
themselyes  alone,  at  fair  prices,  the  articles  bought,  sharing  the 
difference  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices ;  because  own- 
ers, offering  goods  at  auction,  justly  expect  an  open  competition 
from  the  public.^  In  like  manner,  though  an  audience  at  a  thea- 
tre may  lawfully  express,  by  applause  or  hisses,  the  emotions 
which  naturally  arise  at  the  moment,  yet  a  conspiracy  to  hiss  an 
actor,  or  damage  a  piece,  is  indictable.^ 

§  217.  Charge  fiedBely  with  Crime  —  Lees  than  Crime.  —  We  shall 
haye  occasion  presently  to  consider  conspiracies  to  divert  cor- 
ruptly the  course  of  justice  in  the  courts ;  ^  but,  aside  from  this, 
it  is  indictable  to  conspire  to  charge  one  falsely  with  a  crime, 
eyen  though  the  purpose  is  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  get  legal  process 
against  him.^  Indeed,  the  accusation  need  not  necessarily  be 
even  of  what  amounts  to  a  crime ;  for,  in  England,  where  forni- 
cation is  only  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  a  conspracy  to  charge  one 
wrongfully  with  being  the  father  of  a  bastard  child  is  indictable, 
apparently  without  reference  to  compelling  him  to  pay  money  for 
its  support,  but  simply  on  the  ground  of  defamation  of  character, 
as  bringing  him  into  public  disgrace.^    Therefore  we  shall  prob- 

i  Bex  V.  Bobinton,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  *  Beg.  v.  Best,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1167, 1 

87,  8  East  P.  C.  1010.  Balk.  174,  6  Mod.  187,  185,  Holt,  161 ; 

s  Bex  V.  Bispal,  1  W.  Bl.  808, 8  Bur.  Timberlej  v,  Childe,  1  Sid.  68;  Bex  v. 

1230.  Armstrong,  1  Vent  804.    And  see  Yol. 

•  Elkin  V,  People,  28  N.  Y.  177.  I.  §  691  and  note ;  2  Buss.  Crimes,  8d 
«  Ley!  r.  Levi,  6  Car.  &  P.  230.  Eng.  ed.  676,  678,  688  ;  Bex  v.  Bispal, 

•  Clifford  V.  Brandon,  2  Camp.  868;  1  W.  Bl.  868,  8  Bur.  1820;  The  State  v. 
AnonjmouM,  cited  6  T.  B.  628;  post,  Buchanan,  6  Bar.  &  J.  817,  861,  862; 
§806,  note.  Johnson  v.  The  State,  2  Dutcher,  813; 

•  Post,  §  219  et  seq.  1  Trem.  P.  C.  82,  88.    In  a  ciyil  case 
^  Commonwealth  v.  Tibhetts,  2  Bfass.    it  has  been  held,  that  a  conspiracy  to 

686.  And  see  Johnson  o.  The  State,  2  yex  and  harass  a  person,  hy  having  him 
IHitcher,  818.  So  in  Scotland  also.  1  subjected  to  an  inquisition  of  lunacy 
Alison  Crim.  Law,  869.  But  in  Scot-  i^ithout  any  probable  cause,  is  action- 
land  the  doctrines  of  conspiracy  haye  able.  Dayenport  v.  Lynch,  6  Jones,  N« 
not  been  as  much  deyeloped  as  in  Eng-  C.  646. 
land  and  this  country. 
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ably  find,  that  Grabbett  limits  the  doctrine  within  too  narrow 
bounds  when  he  says :  ^^  The  fair  result  of  the  cases  appears  to 
be,  that  the  mere  conspiracy  to  slander  a  man  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  that  there  must  be  combined  with  it  the  imputation 
of  a  crime  cognizable  either  by  the  temporal  or  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  or  else  an  intent,  by  means  of  such  false  charge,  to  ex- 
tort money  from  the  party."  ^ 

§  218.    Bnrden  Pariah  with  Pauper.  —  The  English  books  furnish 

numerous  instances  of  criminal  proceedings  against  overseers  of 
the  poor  and  others,  for  conspiring  te  charge  a  particular  parish 
with  the  support  of  a  pauper,  to  the  relief  of  another  parish. 
Thus,— 

letting  Pauper  Land,  Ao.  —  A  conspiracy  to  let  land  to  such  a 
person  with  the  intent  thereby  to  shift  the  burden  of  his  main- 
tenance, appears  to  have  been  deemed  indictable ;  ^  and  there  are 
other  circumstances  in  which  the  like  principle  is  recognized.^ 

Proovring  Panper'a  BCarrlage.  —  But  the  common  corrupt  method 

of  efiEecting  the  change  of  settlement  is  to  procure  one  pauper  to 
marry  another ;  and  here,  if,  with  no  artifice  or  wrongful  prac- 
tice, men  combine  to  give  paupers  money  to  carry  out  their  own 
voluntary  wish  of  intermarrying,  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
gratified,  the  conspiracy  is  not  criminal,  whatever  be  its  secret 
motive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  marriage  is  to  be  brou^t 
about  through  any  artifice  or  constraint  of  the  will,  as  by  vio- 
lence or  threats  or  other  undue  means,  the  conspiracy  is  indict- 
able. Matrimony  is  a  thing  of  public  interest ;  it  should  be  free 
to  all,  yet  imposed  by  force  or  fraud  on  none :  and  these  consid- 
erations enter  into  the  decision  of  this  class  of  questions.^ 

§  219.  Thirdly.  Conspiracies  to  disturb  the  Course  of  Q-ovemr 
ment  and  of  Justice  :  — 

OeneraUy  Pnnlahable. — We  saw,  in  the  preceding  volume,^  what 
efforts  to  injure  or  destroy  the  government,  or  to  impair  its  sev- 
eral fimctions,  are  punishable  when  put  forth  by  a  single  indi- 


1  1  Qab.  Crim.  Law,  252.  See  aUo 
Vol.  I.  §  691  and  note. 

>  Rex  V.  Edwards,  S  Mod.  820. 

*  Bex  V,  Warne,  1  Stra.  644;  Bex  v. 
Flint,  Caa  temp.  Hardw.  870;  Bex  v. 
BuBbj,  1  Bott  P.  L.  886;  Beg.  v.  Stor- 
wood,  9  Jur.  448;  Beg.  v,  Jenningg,  1 
Kew  Sett.  Cat.  488;  Bex  v.  Edwards,  8 
Mod.  820. 
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«  2  Bust.  Crimes,  8d  £ng.  ed.  681, 
862;  Bex  v.  Fowler,  1  East  P.  C.  461 ; 
Bex  V.  Edwards,  8  Mod.  820,  11  Mod. 
886.  2  Stra.  707 ;  Bex  v.  Compton,  Cald. 
246;  Bex  v.  Tarrant,  4  Bur.  2106;  Bex 
V.  Watson,  1  WUs.  41 ;  Bex  v.  Herbert, 
2  Kenj.  466;  Bex  v.  Seward,  8  Ney.  A 
M.  667, 1  A.  &  £.  706. 

«  VoL  I.  §  466-486. 
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viduaL  And  there  is  scarcely  need  to  add,  that  conspiracies  to 
do  any  of  those  acts  are  generally  crimes,  on  the  ground  of 
attempt,  as  before  explained.^    Thus,  — 

Indlot  folMly-^-Frooe«i  of  Court — Fabiloats  Testimony,  Ac.  —  A 
conspiracy  to  indict  one  falsely,^  or  to  procure  any  process  against 
one  for  purpose  of  oppression  or  private  ends,'  or  in  any  way  to 
fabricate  or  suppress  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,^  or  to  pre- 
yent  a  prosecution,^  is  an  indictable  offence. 

§  220.   Not  Orimiiua  perfoxmed  by  one^  —  But  the  doctrine  of 

combinations  enhancing  the  public  danger,^  applies  also  under 

our  present  head ;  and,  therefore,  a  conspiracy  against  the  gov- 

'  emment  or  its  justice  need  not  be  to  do  a  thing  which  would  be 

criminal  performed  by  one.^ 

GHminal  Frooeedinei  for  PrlTats  Bods. — A  good  illustration  of 

this  is  Sir  Anthony  Ashley's  case,'  reported  by  Coke.  The 
conspirators  were  to  proceed  criminally  against  him  for  murder, 
and  to  divide  among  themselves  his  estate  after  his  attainder ; 
and  it  was  resolved,  that,  ^^  be  Sir  Anthony  guiliy  or  not  guilty 
of  .the  said  murder,  yet  the  defendants  are  punishable  for  the 
great  and  heinous  misdemeanor  and  conspiracy,  acil.^  for  promis- 
ing of  the  said  bribes  and  rewards  to  suborn  the  said  Henry 
Smith  to  accuse  the  plaintiff  of  the  said  murder  eighteen 
years  paased,  and  tiie  artidea  in  writing  to  share  and  divide  the 
estate  of  Sir  Anthony  after  the  attainder ;  for  this  corrupt  con- 
spiiacy,  and  great  and  perilona  practice  and  misdemeanor,  tiae 
defendants  shall  be  punished,  let  Sir  Anthony  be  guiliy  or  not  in 
the  said  crime.  And  it  is  a  great  indignity  offered  to  the  king, 
for  any  subject  to  presimie  to  covenant  or  assume  that  the  king 
shall  grant  probation  or  pardon,  or  that  the  estate  of  any  man 
shall  be  shared  and  divided  before  his  attainder."  Here  was  a 
combined  oppression  attempted  against  a  subject,  who,  if  guilty. 


1  Ante,  S  l^fi- 

*  Rex  V.  Spragg,  2  Bar.  998 ;  Bex  v. 
Kacdaniel,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  44 ;  Syden- 
luuii  9.  Keilawsj,  Cro.  Jac.  7,  pL  9 ;  Beg. 
V.  Best,  1  SaUc.  174,  2  Ld.  Bajm.  1167, 
8  Mod.  821;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed. 
p.  444,  $2. 

•  Slomer  o.  People,  26  m.  70. 

«  The  State  v.  De  Witt,  2  HiU,  8.  C. 
I;  Bex  V.  Mawbey,  6  T.  B.  619,  2 


Boss.  Crimea,  8d  Eng.  ed.  677-680;  Rex 
V.  Steyenton,  2  East,  862 ;  Bex  v.  John- 
ton,  2  Show.  1. 

A  Claridge  v.  Hoare,  14  Vet.  69,  66. 

*  Ante,  §  180  et  Beq. 

f  Bex  u.  Mawbej,  6  T.  B.  619, 2  Bum. 
Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  677. 

*  Aahlej't  Case,  12  Co,  90.  See 
Parker  v.  Huntington,  2  Gray,  124; 
NewaU  v,  Jenkins,  2  Casej,  169. 
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had  still  the  right  to  expect  all  things  against  him  to  be  done  in 
the  ordinary  course :  together  with  the  perversion  of  public  jus- 
tice to  private  ends.^ 

AiiBooiatioiui  against  Grime. — But  associations  to  bring  criminals 
to  punishment  for  the  public  good  are  not  illegal.  ^ 

§  221.  Bffalioioiw  Prosecution. — ^^  Neither,"  says  Hawkins,  ^'  doth 
it  seem  to  be  any  justification  of  a  confederacy  to  carry  on  a  false 
and  malicious  prosecution,  that  the  indictment  or  appeal  which 
was  preferred,  or  intended  to 'be  preferred,  in  pursuance  of  it, 
was  insuf&cient,  or  that  the  court  wherein  the  prosecution  was 
carried  on,  or  designed  to  be  carried  on,  had  no  jurisdiction  of 
the  cause,  or  that  the  matter  of  the  indictment  did  import  no 
manner  of  scandal,  so  that  the  party  grieved  was  in  truth  in  no 
danger  of  losing  either  his  life,  liberty,  or  reputation.  For  not- 
withstanding the  injury  intended  to  the  party  against  whom  such 
a  confederacy  is  formed  may  perhaps  be  inconsiderable,  yet  the 
association  to  pervert  the  law,  in  order  to  procure  it,  seems  to  be 
a  crime  of  a  very  high  nature,  and.  justly  to  deserve  the  resent- 
ment of  the  law."  ^ 

§  222.  Procure  Office. — **A  conspiracy,"  observes  Russell,*  "to 
obtain  money  by  procuring  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  the 
appointment  of  a  person  to  an  office  in  the  customs,  is  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  proposed 
to  argue,  that  the  indictment  was  bad  on  the  face  of  it,  as  it  was 
not  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  sell  or  purchase  an  office 
like  that  of  a  coast  waiter,  and  that,  however  reprehensible  such 
a  practice  might  be,  it  could  only  be  made  an  indictable  offence 
by  act  of  Parliament.  But  Lord  EUenborough,  C.  J.,  said,  '  If 
that  be  a  question,  it  must  be  debated  on  a  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  or  on  a  writ  of  error.  But  after  reading  the  case  of 
Rex  V.  Yaughan,'^  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  argue  that  the  offence 
charged  in  the  indictment  is  not  a  misdemeanor.*  And  Grose,  J., 
in  passing  sentence,  likewise  observed,  that  there  could  be  no 

1  And  tee  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  monwealth  v,  Leeds,  9  Philad.  509;  Peo- 

p.  447»  §  4;  6th  ed.  c.  72,  S  4;  The  State  pie  v.  Saunders,  25  Mich.  119. 
V.  Enloe,  4  Der.  &  Bat.  878;   Bex  v.         •  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  440,  |  8. 

HoIUngberry,  4  B.  &  C.  829,  6  D.  ft  B.  And  see  2  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  676; 

845.  Bloomfleld  o.  Blake,  6  Car.  &  P.  75. 

3  2  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  677;         «  2  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  680. 
Flojd  V.  Barker,  12  Co.  28.    See  Com-        *  Bex  v.  Vaughaii,  4  Bur.  2494. 
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doubt  that  the  indictment  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  offence 
charged  was  dearly  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law."  ^ 

§  223.  Coimpt  Appointment. — The  doctrine  of  the  last  section 
seems  to  be  sustainable,  even  in  England,  on  the  simple  ground 
of  attempt,^  without  resorting  to  that  of  corrupt  combination, 
peculiar  to  conspiracy.^  A  fortiori^  the  common-law  rule  must 
be  the  same  in  this  country,  where  no  bargaining  for  office  is 
allowable.  In  Virginia,  a  corrupt  agreement  between  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  in  whom  was  the  powei^  of  appointment,  that 
the  first  should  vote  for  a  certain  third  person  as  commissioner, 
in  consideration  of  the  second  voting  for  a  certain  other  person 
as  clerk,  and  viee  versa^  was  held  to  be,  when  executed,  indictable 
at  the  common  law,  though  not  within  the  statute  against  buying 
and  selling  offices.^  And  nothing  appears  in  the  case  showing, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  equally  indictable,  if  not  executed. 

§  224.    Hatred  to  Oorenunent  —  Ghangee  of  Laws  —  Petition^ 

Debate. — In  England,  moreover,  a  conspiracy  to  excite  hatred  in 
the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  those 
of  another  part ;  or  to  create  disaffection  or  hostility  toward 
the  government;  or  to  compel  it,  by  force,  to  change  the  laws,  — 
is  indictable  ;  but  the  doctrine  is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  abridge 
the  just  liberty  of  popular  debate,  or  of  petition.^  In  this  coun- 
try, we  protect,  with  even  nicer  care,  the  right  of  the  masses  to 
discuss  public  afiGftirs,  and  to  ask  redress  for  real  and  imaginary 
grievances ;  yet  no  reason  appears  why  the  general  doctrine  does 
not  prevail  here  the  same  as  in  England.  The  reader,  however, 
in  examining  this  and  other  like  questions,  should  not  forget, 
that  we  do  not  have  common-law  offences  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  but  only  against  the  governments  of 
the  several  States.^ 

§  225.  Bevenne.  —  Of  course,  a  conspiracy  tending  to  lessen 
the  governmental  revenue  is  indictable.^ 

i  Bex  V.  PoUnuui,  2  Camp.  229.  B.  o.  in  itt  earlier  stages,  2  Townsend, 

•  1  Boss.  Crimes,  3d  Bng.  ed.  147;  St.  Tr.  802;  Beg.  v.  Shellard,  0  Car.  & 
ante,  1 196.  P.  277. 

•  Ante,  1 180  et  seq.  •  Vol.  1. 1 19S-202. 

4  Commonwealth  9.  Callaghan,  2  Va.         7  Bex  v.  Starling,  1  Sid.  174;  1  Gab. 

Gas.  4aO.  Crim.  Iaw,  246;  Beg.  v.  Blake,  0  Q.  B. 

•  Beg.  V.  Vincent,  0  Car.  ft  P.  01 ;  120. 
CConoeU  v.  Beg.,  11  CL  ft  P.  166»  284; 
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§  226.  Fourthly.  Conspiracies  to  create  Public  Breaches  of  the 
Peace :  — 

General  Dootrine  •— XUoti,  Aa  —  All  breaches  of  the  peace,  even 
by  one,  all  employment  of  physical  force,  even  to  the  injiuy  of 
individnalB  only,  b^ing  indictable,^  there  is  little  scope  for  con- 
spiracies of  this  kind,  except  when  they  are  criminal  as  attempts, 
on  principles  before  laid  down.^  Riots  and  the  like  are  partly 
executed  conspiracies  to  break  the  peace;  and  there  may  be 
combinations,  to  commit  them,  indictable  as  conspiracies  be- 
fore they  ripen  into  the  substantive  ofiEences.'  Under  our 
present  head,  however,  we  have,  few  judicial  decisions  to  guide 
us.* 

§  227.  Fifthly.  Conspiracies  to  create  PMie  Nuisances,  and 
do  other  like  Injuries:  — 

General  Dootrfne.  —  Under  this  obvious  head,  we  find  ourselves 
almost  as  destitute  of  authorities  as  under  the  last,  and  for  like 
reasons.  Still  there  is  no  question,  that  conspiracies  to  commit 
offences  of  this  kind  may  be  indictable  when  the  thing  to  be 
done  would  not  be  so  if  actually  performed,  much  less  if  merely 
attempteci,  by  a  single  individual. 

§  228.  Religion  —  Sepnltoxe,  Ao.  —  ^^  The  same  principle,"  says 
Gabbet,^  ^^  which  restrains  any  combination  to  defeat  the  public 
justice  of  the  country  must  also  apply  to  conspiracies  to  subvert 
religion ;  ^  and  even  a  confederacy  to  do  an  act  which  offends 
against  public  decency  and  good-manners  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy;  as  in  Young's  case, 
where  the  master  of  a  workhouse,  a  surgeon,  and  another  person, 
had  conspired  to  prevent  the  burial  of  a  person  who  died  in  the 
workhouse ;  the  taking  of  a  dead  body,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  dissection,  or  for  any  indecent  exhibitions,  being  contra  bonos 
mores^  and  therefore  indictable."  ^ 

§  229.  Defeat  Operation  of  Statute. — And  this  doctrine  may  be 
extended  wide,  to  cover  any  public  interest  which  the  law  has 
established.    For  example,  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  operation 


1  Vol.  I.  §  548 ;  ante,  Absavlt.  Anderson  v.   Commonwealth,  6  Band, 

s  Ante,  §  195.  087. 

•  2  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  506,  note ;  1  Oab.        *  1  Gab.  Crlm.  1mm,  245, 246. 
Crim.  Law,  240.  •  Ilt^g.  64. 

«  See  Hunter's  Case,  1  Swinton,  560;        7  Young's  Case,  cited  2  T.  B.  784. 
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of  a  statute  of  a  public  nature  is  indictable.^    But  if  the  statute 
is  repealed  before  trial,  no  conviction  can  be  had.^ 

§  230.  Sixthly.  CoTispiracie^  concerning  Wages  and  the  like  :  ^- 
BngUidi  Dootrine.  —  The  subject  of  this  class  of  conspiracies  has 
been  frequently  before  the  English  courts,  and  it  is  in  En^^land 
in  some  measure  affected  by  acts  of  Parliament.^  Precisely  what 
is  pure  common-law  doctrine  there,  it  is  not  easy  to  state.  But, 
in  general  terms,  combinations  among  workmen  to  raise  the  price 
of  wages,  and  other  combinations  of  the  like  sort,  are  indictable 
under  the  £2nglish  common  law.^  ^^  E^ch  may,"  said  Grose,  J., 
*^  insist  on  raising  his  wages,  if  he  can ;  but,  if  several  meet  for 
the  same  purpose,  it  is  illegal,  and  the  parties  may  be  indicted 
for  a  conspiracy.''^  And  Lord  Mansfield  observed  in  another 
case :  ^^  Persons  in  possession  of  any  articles  of  trade  may  sell 
them  at  such  prices  as  they  individually  may  please ;  but,  if  they 
confederate  and  agree  not  to  sell  them  under  certain  prices,  it  is 
conspiracy.  So  every  man  may  work  at  what  price  he  pleases, 
but  a  combination  not  to  work  under  certain  prices  is  an  indictable 
offence."  In  the  case  in  which  these  observations  occurred,  it 
was  held  that  an  indictment  may  be  maintained  for  a  conspiracy 
to  impoverish  a  man  by  preventing  him  from  working  at  his 
trade.^  The  point  of  this  case  is  a  sound  determination ;  but,  as 
to  the  points  presented  in  the  dicta  just  quoted,  they  do  not  quite 
accord  with  what  was  laid  down  by  Erie,  J.,  in  a  later  case. 
*^  Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  established  in  point  of  law,"  he 
said,  *^  than  that  workmen  are  at  liberty,  while  they  are  perfectly 
free  from  engagement,  and  have  the  option  of  entering  into 
employ  or  not,  to  agree  among  themselves  to  say,  ^  We  will  not 
go  into  any  employ  unless  we  can  get  a  certain  rate  of  wages.' " 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  only  restating  what 
is  enacted  by  Stat.  6  Oeo.  4,  c.  129,  §  4.  But  he  considered  this 
to  be  the  utmost  extent  of  the  right.  If,  for  example,  persons 
conspire  to  persuade  the  workmen  whom  a  man  may  have  in 
bis  employment  to  leave  him  unless  he  will  raise  their  wages,  or 

1  Hazen  v.  Commonwealth,  11  HarriB,  1  Moody  &  R.  179 ;  Rex  v.  Norris,  2  Keny. 

Fla.  866 ;  Reg.  v.  Bmm,  12  Cox  C.  C.  816,  800. 
4  Eng.  Rep.  564.  *  In  Rex  v.  Hawbejr,  6  T.  R.  619, 636. 

*  Powell  V.  People,  6  Hon,  169.  «  Rex  v,  EccleB,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  274, 

9  2  Rum.  Crimea,  8d  Eng.  ed.  688.  376.     And  see  Reg.  v.  Hewitt,  6  Cox 

And  fee  ante,  §  176,  note,  par.  8.  C.  C.  162;  Reg.  o.  Shepherd,  11  Cox  C. 

«  Bee  ante,  S  200;  Rex  v.  Bykerdike,  C.  826.. 
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otherwise  cliange  the  manner  of  conducting  his  business,  —  or 
conspire  to  force  persons,  by  intimidation,  to  leave  their  employ- 
ment, —  the  conspiracy  is  indictable.^  Yet  here  we  come  upon 
another  provision  of  the  statute.^  Indeed,  the  whole  subject  is 
in  modem  times  so  far  regulated  by  statutes,  that  it  is  nearly 
useless  to  look  into  any  recent  English  reports  for  help  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  common  law. 

§  281.  American  Doctrine.  —  The  general  doctrine  of  the  older 
English  books  on  this  subject  is  received  as  belonging  to  the 
conmion  law  of  this  country.^  Yet  it  is  subject  to  restrictions 
here,  and  we  have  not  sufficient  adjudications  to  teach  us  exactiy 
what  these  restrictions  are.  Under  the  statute  of  New  York, 
whereby  conspiracies  are  indictable  whose  object  is  ^^  to  commit 
any  act  injurious  to  . . .  trade  or  conmierce,"  the  court  held,  that 
a  combination  of  journeymen  workmen,  of  any  trade  or  handi- 
craft, to  compel  master-workmen  or  other  journeymen  to  obey 
rules  established  by  the  conspirators  for  the  regulation  of  the 
price  of  labor,  is  within  the  prohibition.  And  Savage,  C.  J., 
observed :  '^  It  is  important  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  that 
the  price  of  labor  be  left  to  regulate  itself,  or,,  rather,  be  limited 
by  the  demand  for  it.  Combinations  and  confederacies  to  enr 
hanee  or  reduce  the  prices  of  labor,  or  of  any  article  of  trade  or 
commerce,  are  injurious.  They  may  be  oppressive,  by  compelling 
the  public  to  give  more  for  an  article  of  necessity  or  of  conven- 
ience than  it  is  wortii ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  compelling  the 
labor  of  the  mechanic  for  less  than  its  value.  Without  any  offi- 
cious or  improper  interference  on  the  subject,  the  price  of  labor 
or  the  wages  of  mechanics  wiU  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for 
the  ;nanufactured  article,  and  the  value  of  that  which  is  paid  for 
it;  but  the  right  does  not  exist  either  to  enhance  the  price  of  the 
article  or  the  wages  of  the  mechanic  by  any  forced  or  artificial 
means.  The  man  who  owns  an  article  of  trade  or  commerce  is 
not  obliged  to  sell  it  for  any  particular  price,  nor  is  the  mechanic 
obliged  by  law  to  labor  for  any  particular  price.  He  may  say, 
that  he  will  not  make  coarse  boots  for  less  than  one  dollar  per 

1  Reg.  9.  Diiffleld,6  Cox  C.  C.  404,  Rep.664;  Reg.v.Druitt,10CoxC.C.602; 

427,  481,  &c  Beg.  v,  Hibbert,  18  Cox  C.  C.  82. 

>  And  lee  Beg.  v.  Bowlandt,  17  Q.  B.         ■  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,  4  Met  111 ; 

671,  2  Den.  C.  C  864,  6  Cox  C.  C.  486;  People  v,  Fiaher,  14  Wend.  9. 
Beg.  V,  Bnnn,  12  Cox  C.  C.  816, 4  Bn^. 
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pair ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  %ay^  that  no  other  mechanic  shall  make 
them  for  less.  The  cloth  merchant  may  say,  that  he  will  not  sell 
his  goods  for  less  than  so  much  per  yard ;  but  has  no  right  to 
say,  that  any  other  merchant  shall  not  sell  for  a  less  price.  If 
one  individual  does  not  possess  such  a  right  over  the  conduct 
of  another,  no  number  of  individuals  can  possess  such  a  nght. 
All  combinations,  therefore,  to  effect  such  an  object  are  injurious, 
not  only  to  the  individuals  particularly  oppressed,  but  to  the 
public  at  large."  ^  Probably  a  close  examination  will  show,  that 
all  these  combinations  are,  in  the  end,  even  more  injurious  to 
those  who  enter  into  them  than  to  any  third  persons ;  and  espe- 
cially more  injurious  to  the  parties  when  they  succeed,  than  when 
they  fail  to  accomplish  their  object.^ 

^  People  V.  Fisher,  14  Wend  9,  18.  And  the  true  prosperity  of  the  country, 

And  see  Master  Steredores'  Association  and  especially  of  the  particular  class  of 

V.Walsh,  2  Balj,  1 ;  Morris  Run  Coal  Co.  the  community  who  are  engaged  in  a 

V.  Barclay  Coal  Co.,  18  Smith,  Pa.  173.  given  employment,  whether  as  employers 

*  1.  Combinations  of  workmen  to  in-  or  employed,  demands  that  all  such  com- 
creaae  their  wages,  and  of  employers  to  binations  be,  in  some  way,  suppressed, 
diminish  them,  are  both  in  a  very  high  But  this  may  be  true,  while  yet  the  corn- 
degree  detrimental  to  the  public  inteiu  bination  is  not  indictable ;  and  whether 
ests ;  and  ultimately,  in  an  especial  man-  it  is  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
ner,  to  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  of  it,  and  the  means  it  uses  to  effect  its 
them.  This  proposition  results  from  a  objects,  and  some  other  things  of  this 
consideration  of  the  familiar  principles  sort,  as,  also,  the  decision  will  be  influ- 
which  regulate  the  economy  of  labor  enced  much  by  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
and  of  trade.  It  is  not  proposed  to  Judges  before  whom  the  question  comes, 
elucidate  this  topic  at  length  here ;  but  2.  In  England,  indictments  of  this 
it  will  be  plain  to  every  one,  that  demand  kind  have  almost  always  been  more  or 
and  supply,  whether  of  labor,  or  of  com-  ^  less  aided  by  statutes.  We  have  seen, 
modities  which  are  the  result  of  it,  will  Vol.  I.  §  463,  that  there  were  there,  at 
be  commensurate  with  each  other,  and  one  time,  statutes  regulating  the  price 
regulate  themselves  as  the  drops  of  water  of  wages.  And,  as  remarks  Mr.  Longe, 
find  their  respective  positions  in  the  an  English  barrister,  whose  observations 
ocean,  by  means  which  will  create  no  appear  in  the  Report  on  Trades'  ISoci- 
violent  upheaval  of  things,  if  left  free  eties  and  Strikes,  published  by  the  Ma- 
from  the  disturbing  force  of  extraneous  tional  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
influences.  But  if  there  is  a  combina^  Social  Science,  a.  d.  1860,  p.  839,  since 
tion  to  raise,  by  artificial  means,  the  "  the  rate  of  wages,  fixed  by  statute,  was 
price  of  wages,  and  the  combination  in  every  case  the  maximum  rate  which 
succeeds,  there  follows  an  unnatural  in-  either  the  masters  might  give  or  work- 
flux  of  labor  into  the  particular  business,  men  receive,  so  long  as  such  legal  rate 
and  soon  a  part  of  the  workmen  cease  to  existed  a  demand  by  either  one  or  more 
have  employment,  or  else  the  price  of  workmen  of  wages  above  the  legal  rate 
their  wages  is  unduly  depressed.  So  was  a  contempt  of  the  statute  law. *'  And 
where  there  is  a  combination  to  depress  see  Mr.  Longe's  article  for  much  inter- 
tbe  wages,  if  it  is  successful  it  dimin-  esting  matter  on  the  subject,  including 
ishes  the  number  of  laborers  in  the  par-  various  statutory  provisions.  The  result 
ticular  employment,  then  labor  becomes  is,  that  perhaps  at  no  time  has  the  stat- 
wctace,  then  the  priceils  unduly  elevated,  ut^vy  law  of  England  been  such  as  to 
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§  232.  Bootoh  Dootrine.  —  This  subject  seems  to  be  now  regu- 
lated in  Scotland  by  statute,  the  same  as  it  is  in  England.  We 
are,  therefore,  destitute  of  direct  common4aw  authority,  of  a 
modem  date,  from  either  country.  Hume,  a  writer  of  great 
eminence  on  the  Scotch,  criminal  law,  introduces  some  old  cases, 
decided  before  the  modem  statutes  were  enacted,  as  follows: 
^^  To  the  list  of  offences  concerning  trade,  we  have  to  add  that 
of  the  imlawfal  combination  of  workmen  to  raise  their  wages. 
When  such  a  project  is  attended,  as  has  often  been  the  case, 
with  a  tumultuous  convocation  of  the  lieges,  or  violence  to  the 
persons  or  property  of  individuals,  or  the  writing  of  incendiary 
letters,  or  threats  of  mischief  to  masters  or  employers,  it  never 
has  been  doubted  that  there  is  here  sufficient  matter  for  a  crimi- 
nal indictment.  The  violence  done,  the  tumult  raised,  the  threats 
used,  are  here  themselves  the  substantive  grounds  of  charge ;  and 
that  these  things  happened  in  pursuance  of  a  combination  of 
workmen  to  raise  their  wages,  is  an  ingredient  or  qualification 
only  of  the  main  accusation.  But  some  thought  it  not  so  clear, 
whether  the  same  were  true  of  a  combination  to  raise  wages,  not 
accompanied  with  any  act  of  violence  or  disorder,  and  prosecuted 
only  in  the  course  of  the  sudden  striking  of  work  by  numbers  at 
one  time,  —  the  raising  of  funds  to  support  the  adherents  of  the 
cause,  —  the  refusal  to  work  or  hold  intercourse  with  those  who 
dissent,  and  other  like  measures,  tending  to  distress  their  employ- 
ers, and  thus  to  force  them  into  their  terms."  ^ 

§  283.  Special  Nature  of  the  Coneplraoy  —  Other  VCTorkmen. — 
Undoubtedly  there  may  be,  connected  with  even  lawful  attempts 
to  raise  wages,  acts  which  every  lawyer  would  hold  to  be  indict- 
able ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  lawyer  in  our  country  would 
consider  a  mere  combination,  by  any  class  of  persons,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  their  particular  trade,  liable  to  be  visited 
as  crime.  When,  therefore,  we  are  considering  a  conspiracy  of 
this  general  sort,  we  must  look  into  its  special  nature,  and  the 
particular  means  contemplated  or  employed;  and  decide  the 
question  of  its  indictability  on  principles  relating  to  these,  and 

leaye  there  the  qaestion  of  the  conapiraF  It  will  probably  be  found,  that  this  ia  a 

cies  we  are  considering  precisely  as  it  matter  In  which  sound  reason  can  do 

stands  in  this  country.    I  do  not  propose  more  to  correct  an  evil  than  eren  sound 

to  attempt  to  forestall  decision  in  out  law. 

courts  by  farther  elucidations   of   the         ^  1  Hume  Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  488,  480 
principles  which  govern   this    subject.  * 
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not  on  Bnch  larger  doctrines  as  would  oover  all  forms  of  combi- 
nation to  promote  common  pecuniary  interests.  In  this  view  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that,  as  held  in  New  Jersey,  a  conspiracy  by 
workmen  agreeing  to  quit  their  employer  in  a  body,  unless  cer- 
tain other  workmen  are  dismissed,  and  to  notify  their  emplpyer 
of  such  agreement,  is  indictable.^  Here  is  an  attempt  by  com- 
bination, not  only  to  injure  the  employer,  and  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  his  business,  but  to  injure  other  workmen  of  the  same 
craft  with  the  conspirators.  Added  to  this,  but  perhaps  not  as 
being  sufficient  in  itself,  it  is  an  attempt  to  interrupt  the  natural 
course  of  business  in  the  community. 

§  284.  Seventhly.  Conspiracies  against  both  Individuals  and 
the  Community:  — 

General  Views.  —  The  conspiracies  last  treated  of  are  of  a 
compound  sort,  embracing  the  two  elements  of  injury  to  the 
individual  and  injury  to  the  commxmity.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
acts,  belonging  to  any  head  in  the  criminal  law,  which  do  not 
have  a  somewhat  twofold  aspect, — as  they  affect  the  public,  and 
particular  persons.  And  perhaps  some  other  of  the  unlawful 
combinations,  already  mentioned,  might  nearly  as  well  be  con- 
templated under  this  double  head,  as  those  last  treated  of  and 
those  which  follow. 

§  285.  Pnblio  Pmlty  —  Private  Virtue  —  Fomioation  —  Marriage. 
—  Under  this  doable  head  come  conspiracies  against  chastity,  the 
marriage  laws,  and  the  like.  Thus,  a  conspiracy  to  procure  a 
young  woman  to  have*  carnal  intercourse  with  a  man  is  indict^ 
able,  especially  if  force  or  false  pretences  are  to  be  used  with  her, 
and  probably  if  they  are  not,  even  in  localities  where  fornica- 
tion and  adultery  are  not  crimes.*  A  fortiori^  the  conspiracy  is 
80  if  there  is  to  be  a  marriage  ceremony  performed,  invalid  in 
law,  but  believed  by  her  to  be  good.'    So  also  a  confederacy  to 


1  The  State  v,  Donaldaon,  3  Vroom, 
161. 

'  Reg.  V,  Hears,  2  Den.  C.  C.  70, 
Temp.  &  M.  414,  16  Jur.  ed,  1  Eng.  L. 
ft  £q.  681 ;  Rex  v.  Delaral,  8  Bur.  1484; 
Anderson  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Rand. 
627.  In  a  late  Blinois  case,  the  doctrine 
was  laid  down  broadly,  that  it  is  indicta- 
ble to  conspire  to  seduce  a  female,  whether 
the  means  proposed  be  lawful  or  unlaw- 
fuL  "Unlawfta."— And  Caton,  C.  J., 
ittd:  "If  the  tena   unlawful  [in  the 


definition  of  a  common-law  conspiracy] 
means  criminal,  or  an  offence  against  the 
criminal  law,  and  as  such  pimishable, 
then  the  objection  taken  to  this  indict- 
ment is  good ;  for  seduction,  by  our  law, 
ia  not  indictable  and  punishable  as  a 
crime.  But  by  the  common  law  gorem- 
ing  conspiracies  the  term  is  not  so  lim- 
ited." Smith  V,  People,  26  HI.  17,  2a 
See  ante,  1 178. 

•  The  State  o.  Murphy,  6  Ala.  766; 
Bespnblica  v.  HeTice,  2  Teates,  114. 
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assist  a  female  infjEtnt  to  escape  from  her  father's  control,  with  a 
view  to  many  her  against  his  will ;  ^  or  to  commit  fomicatiou 
with  her,  of  course  against  his  will,^ — is  indictable  at  the  com* 
mon  law.  And  the  same  is  true,  if  the  object  of  the  confederacy 
is  to  entrap  a  girl  by  fraud,  or  coerce  her  by  force,  into  a  mar- 
riage.^ Likewise  it  is  indictable  to  conspire  to  persuade  a  young 
girl,  even  though  she  is  not  alleged  to  be  chaste,  to  become  a 
common  prostitute.^  AH  such  combinations  are  gross  violations 
of  the  public  interests,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  private  rights, 
private  virtue,  and  private  happiness,  on  the  other. 

V.  Statiatory  Conspiracies. 

§  236.  How,  in  Oenorai. — In  some  of  the  States,  as  Maine,^ 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,®  Georgia,  Indiana,^  Iowa,® 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  others,  there  are  statutes  regulating, 
more  or  less,  the  general  subject  of  conspiracy. 

§  237.  New  Tork.  —  In  New  York,  "If  two  or  more  persons 
shall  conspire,  either,  1.  To  commit  any  offence ;  or,  2.  Falsely 
and  maliciously  to  indict  another  for  any  offence,  or  to  procure 
another  to  be  charged  or  arrested  for  any  such  offence ;  or,  3. 
Falsely  to  move  or  maintain  any  suit ;  or,  4.  To  cheat  and  de- 
fraud any  person  of  any  property  by  any  means  which  are  in 
themselves  criminal ;  or,  5.  To  cheat  and  defraud  any  person  of 

1  Mifflin  V.  Commonwealth,  6  Watts  whether  the  marriage  of   the  daughter 

&  S.  461.    And  see  Beg.  v.  Blacket,  7  was  a  legal  one."    Herrey  v.  Moseley, 

Mod.  89;   Bex  v.  Thorp,  6  Mod.  221;  7  Gray,  479,  488. 

Bex  V.  Serjeant,  Byan  &  Moody  N.  P.  «  Bex  v.  Grey,  9  Howell  St.  Tr.  127, 

862.    Yet  in  a  ciyil  case  in  Massachu-  1  East  P.  C.  460, 1  Gab.  Grim.  Law,  247 ; 

setts  it  was  held,  that  a  parent  cannot  a.  o.  nom.  Gray's  Case,  Skin.  81. 

maintain  an  action  for  enticing  away  a  '  Bex  v.  Wakefield,  2  Townsend  St. 

daughter  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  Tr.  112,  1  Bishop  Mar.  &  DIt.  §  196,  2 

eighteen  from  his  service,  and  procuring  Lewin,  279,  2  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed. 

her  marriage,  without  his  consent,  to  a  686. 

man  of   bad   character,  by  fraudulent  *  Beg.  v.  Howell,  4  Fost.  &  F.  160. 

representations  to  the  city  clerk  and  to  *  See  The  State  v.  Bipley,  81  Maine, 

the  magistrate.     And   Dewey,  J.,  ob-  886;  The  State  v,   Hewett,  81  Maine, 

served :  "  If  the  marriage  of  the  daugh-  896. 

ter  was  a  legal  act  [that  is,  if  the  mar-  ^  Clary  v.  Commonwealth,  4  Bair,  210. 

riage  was  valid],  from  the  time  of  its  In  this  State  there  are  some  relevant  old 

consummation  the  daughter  was  legally  English  enactments  in  force.    See  Lewis 

discharged   froof  all  further  duties  to  Crim.  Law,  206. 

perform  service  for  her  parent,  having ,  7  Landringham  v.  The  State,  49  Ind. 

assumed  new  relations  inconsistent  there-  186. 

with.    The  only  question,  therefore,  ii,  *  The  State  v.  Stevens,  80  Iowa,  891. 
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any  property  by  any  means  which,  if  executed,  would  amount  to 
a  cheat,  or  to  obtaining  money  or  property  by  false  pretences ; 
or,  6.  To  commit  any  act  injurious  to  the  public  health,  to  public 
morals,  or  to  trade  or  commerce ;  or  for  the  perversion  or  obstruc* 
tion  of  justice  or  the  due  administration  of  the  laws, — they  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  And  then  it  is  provided, 
that  no  conspiracies  but  these  shall  be  punishable  criminally.^ 
The  provisions  in  New  Jersey  are  the  same,  only  they  do  not 
abrogate  the  comiqon  law;  consequently,  in  the  latter  State, 
there  are  indictable  conspiracies  not  within  the  statute.^  Prob* 
ably  there  is  no  State  except  New  York  in  which  the  common* 
law  doctrines  on  this  subject  are  narrowed  by  legislation.  Even 
in  New  York  the  enactment  was  intended,  by  the  revisers  who 
drew  it,  to  be  merely  an  embodiment  of  the  common  law.^ 

§  238.  United  States.  —  We  have  also  some  particular  statutory 
conspiracies  created  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  there  being 
no  common-law  offences  against  the  United  States  government.^ 


YI.  Remaining  and  Connected  Qtiestions. 

§  239.  Merger. — The  question,  whether  a  conspiracy  to  com* 
mit  an  offence  is,  when  executed,  merged  in  the  offence  commit- 
ted; and,  if  so,  under  what  circumstances, — was  sufficiently 
discussed  in  the  preceding  volume.^ 

§  240.  Bffisdemeanpr  —  How  PoniAhed.  —  Conspiracy  is  misde- 
meanor, even  in  those  cases  where  its  object  is  the  commission  of 
a  felony.^  What  the  punishment  of  misdemeanor  is  at  the  com- 
mon law,  we  saw  in  the  former  volume.^  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
laid  down,  that  a  conspiracy  to  commit  an  indictable  offence  can- 
not be  punished  more  severely  than  the  offence  itself.^    This 


1  People  V.  Fisber,  14  Wend.  9,  14. 
We  have  already  seen,  that,  hy  other 
proTisions  in  this  statute,  there  must  be 
an  oyert  act  in  aU  conspiracies,  except 
when  their  object  ia  the  commiseion  of 
felony  upon  the  person  of  another,  or 
arson,  or  burglary.  Vol.  L  {  482 ;  ante, 
S  180. 

s  The  Stote  v.  Norton,  8  Zab.  88. 

>  People  V.  Fisher,  14  Wend.  9, 17. 

«  United  Stoter  v.  Cole,  6  McLean, 
618;  United  States  9.taand,6  McLean, 
274. 

TOL.  U.  9 


•  Vol.  L  §  787,  792, 814;  The  Bute  v. 
Murphy,  6  Ala.  765;  The  State  v,  Noyes, 
26  Vt.  415 ;  Reg.  v.  Button,  11  Q.  B.  929 ; 
People  V.  Richards,  1  Mich.  216 ;  People 
V.  Blather,  4  Wend.  229,  266 ;  Common- 
wealth o.  Kingsbury,  6  Mass.  106. 

*  People  V,  Mather,  4  Wend.  229, 266 ; 
Reg.  V.  Button,  11  Q.  B.  929. 

T  Vol.  I.  §  940-946. 

'  Hartmann  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Barr, 
60 ;  Williams  v.  Common  wealth,  10  Casey, 
178. 
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conclusion  may  have  been  deriyed  soniewhat  from  the  particular 
terms  of  the  statute,  or  from  some  peculiaritj  of  Fennsylyania 
jurisprudence ;  while,  on  general  principles,  it  is  correct  as  apj^ed 
to  all  that  class  of  conspiracies  which  are  mere  attempts.^  But 
where  there  is  also  the  element  of  enhanced  guilt  growing  out  of 
combination,*  and  no  statute  dijcects  how  it  ^haU  be,  the  rule  of 
law  cannot,  in  reason,  be  sucih  aa  is  thus  laid  down.  And  in  con* 
spiracles  to  do  what  is  not  even  indictable  in  one  person,  there 
is  clearly  no  room  for  the  application  of  tbia^  Pennsylvania  doc* 
trine.' 

>  Ante,  §  196..  <  Ante,  1 180et  leq. 

>  See  further,  as  to  the  punishment  ef  contpix^oy  in  ^eumjUvaimt  Chxy  » 

Commonwealth*  4  Barr,  210. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

COKTBMPT  OP  COUBT  AND  THE  LIKE.^ 

(241,842.  IntrodactioB. 
248-240.  Againtt  what  Tribonal  or  Assemblage. 
26(K-267.  By  what  Act— subdirided  thus:  — 
250,251.  General  Doctrine. 
862, 258.  Id  Ftesence  of  Cosrt 
254, 855.  Bj  Officers,  &c.,  not  in  Presence. 

256.  Parties,  &c.,  not  in  Presence. 
257-262.  Third  Persons  not  In  Presence. 

8aa  Against  Justices  of  Peaee. 
264-267.  As  Indictable  Off ence. 
268-273.  Consequences  of  the  Contempt. 

§  241.  Ratare  of  the  Bvbjeet.  —  The  subject  of  this  chapter  18 
analogous  to  that  of  the  chapter  in  the  preceding  volume  entitled 
**  Quasi  Crime  in  Rem."  There  it  was  shown,  how  property  in 
things  is  lost  by  so  using  them  that  the  law  ceases  to  recognize 
the  claim  of  the  owner  to  them ;  in  this  chapter  we  shall  see  how 
men,  placing  themselyes  in  opposition  to  the  machinery  of  the 
law,  are  necessarily  borne  down  by  it,  because  the  machinery  will 
move  on.  In  both  instances,  the  act  done  may  or  may  not  be  a 
crime  indictable,  and  may  or  may  not  furnish  groimd  for  a  civil 
suit  by  a  party  injured ;  but  the  consequence  we  are  discussing; 
as  flowii^  from  the  act,  is,  properly  viewed,  neither  a  punishment 
nor  a  civil  redress.  Yet  sometimes  the  process  of  contempt  has 
the  practical  effect  of  enforcing  a  civil  right ;  sometimes  it  serves, 
in  its  measure,  practically  instead  of  punishment. 

§  242.  Soope  of  the  Dlsonsoion.  —  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chap* 
ter  to  bring  to  view  so  much  only  of  the  law  of  contempt  of 
court  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  its  relation  to  that  of  crime 
proper. 

How  dlvUted.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Against  what  Tribunal 
or  Assemblage  the  Contempt  may  be  committed;  II.  By  what 
Act;  HL  The  Consequences  of  the  Contempt. 

1  For  matter  lelatinff  to  this  title,  see  Orim.  Froced.  I.  |  868,  809;  and  Stat 
Yoi.  L  §  461-468,  918,  1067.    And  see    Orimes,  §  187,  66a 
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I.  Again%t  what  Tribunal  or  Assemblage. 

§  248.    Court  of  Record — Not  of  Record.  —  No  COUrt  of  justice 

could  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  existence  unless  it  could  in 
some  way  preserve  order,  and  enforce  its  mandates  and  decrees. 
The  common  method  of  doing  these  things  is  by  the  process  of 
contempt.  Therefore  the  power  to  proceed  thus  is  incident  to 
every  judicial  tribunal,  derived  from  its  very  constitution,  with- 
out any  express  statutory  aid.  The  doctrine,  in  these  broad 
terms,  is  generally  asserted,  and  is  believed  to  be  soimd;  the 
narrower  doctrine,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  is,  that  this 
power  is  inherent  in  all  courts  of  record.^ 

§  244.  Contempts  to  Justices  of  the  Peace :  — 

How,  In  Absence  of  Statnte.  —  A  question  has  indeed  been 
raised,  whether  the  power  belongs  to  justices  of  the  peace,  whose 
courts  are  both  inferior  ones  and  not  of  record.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania doctrine  appears  to  be,  that  it  does  not,  being  unnecessary. 
The  reason  of  this  lack  of  necessity  is  stated  to  be,  that  the  con- 
tempt is  (what  is  true)  an  indictable  ofPence,  for  which  the  mag- 
istrate may  immediately  bind  over  the  offender,  and  compel  him 
to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior,  or  imprison  him  on  his  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  this  order ;  ^  while  the  process  of  committal 
for  contempt,  it  is  said,  is  one  too  liable  to  be  abused  to  be  in- 
trusted to  an  inferior  magistrate.8    But  the  English*  and  better 


^  Stat.  Crimes,  §  187 ;  Mariner  v. 
Dyer,  2  Greenl.  166  ;  The  State  p.  White, 
T.  U.  P.  Charl.  128,  186;  Yates  v.  Lan- 
sing, 9  Johns.  895,  6  Johns.  887,  4  Johns. 
817  ;  The  State  v.  Tipton,  1  Blackf .  166 ; 
Clark  V.  People,  1  Breese,  266;  United 
States  p.  Hudson,  7  Cranch,  82,  84 ;  Rex 
V.  Cotton,  W.  Kel.  188 ;  People  v.  Tur- 
ner, 1  Cal.  162;  Ex  parte  Adams,  26 
Missis.  888 ;  Morrison  v,  McDonald,  21 
Maine,  560;  The  State  v,  Woodfln,  6 
Ire.  199 ;  Gates  v.  McDaniel,  8  Port.  866; 
Stuart  p.  People,  8  Scam.  895 ;  Gorham 
p.  Luckett,  6  B.  Monr.  688 ;  The  State  p. 
Matthews,  87  N.  H.  460 ;  Watoon  p.  Wil- 


liams, 86  Missis.  881 ;  Ex  parte  Smith, 
28  Ind.  47;  In  re  Moore,  68  N.  C.  897; 
Ex  parte  Robinson,  19  Wal.  606 ;  First 
Congregational  Church  p.  Muscatine,  2 
Iowa,  69;  People  p.  Wilson,  64  m.  196; 
The  State  p.  MorrUl,  16  Ark.  884.  See» 
as  illustrative.  Janitor  of  Supreme  Court, 
86  Wis.  410. 

'And  see  Richmond  p.  Dayton,  10 
Johns.  898. 

*  Brooker  p.  Commonwealth,  12  S.  & 
R.  176;  Eitler  p.  Probasco,  2  Browne, 
187.  In  Brooker  p.  Commonwealth,  su- 
pra, Gibson,  J.,  observed:  "Were  it 
necessary  to  the  due  administration  of 


«  Rex  p.  Revel,  1  Stra.  420 ;  Reg.  p.    And  see  Rex  p.  Cotton,  W.  Eel.  133 
Rogers,  7  Mod.  28,  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,    Harwood's  Case,  1  Mod.  79. 
287,  1  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  88,  112,  681. 
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CHAP.  XIL]      contempt  OF  C0X7BT  AND  THE  LIKE.  §  244 

American  ^  doctrine  extends  the  anthority  to  justices  of  the  peace 
acting  judicially,  the  same  as  to  courts  of  record ;  though^  as 
we  shall  by  and  by  see,^  not  probably  to  quite  the  same  degree. 
Indeed,  we  could  hardly  find  any  one  substantial  reason  why  a 
justice  of  the  peace  might,  in  every  emergency,  preserve  order 
in  his  tribimal  merely  by  binding  over  offenders  to  answer  to  an 
indictment  before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  be  of  good  behavior,  not 
applying  equally  to  a  judge  holding  a  court  of  record.^ 

the   laws,  that   justioes   of  the  peace  comroisrioner,  an  officer  known  in  some 

should  have  the  power  of  commitment  of  our  States,  has  not,  it  has  been  held 

for  contempt,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  in  Wisconsin,  this  power  unless  conferred 

declare  that  the  grant  of  the  office  car-  hy  statute.     Haight  v,  Lucia,  86  Wis. 

ried  with  it,  as  an  incident,  all  anciliarj  865. 
power  which  should  be  necessary  to  its         '  Post,  §  268. 

complete  execution.  But  as  punishment  *  In  United  States  v,  Hudson,  7 
of  contempts  hy  indictment  is  comroen-  Cranch,  82,  84,  it  was  obserred :  "  To 
Burate  with  this  object,  I  am  content  fine  for  contempt,  imprison  for  contu- 
that  the  law,  in  this  respect,  be  held  here  macj,  enforce  the  obserrance  of  order, 
as  it  is  in  England."  This  learned  and  &c.,  are  powers  which  cannot  be  dis- 
usuallj  accurate  judge  certainly  mistook  pense(f  with  in  a  court,  because  they  are 
the  English  law,  in  supposing  that  it  does  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  all  others." 
not  allow  to  justices  of  the  peace  the  So,  in  New  Hampshire,  it  being  held  that 
summary  process  for  contempts  in  their  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  order  to  be 
presence.  In  a  New  York  case,  before  a  expelled  from  his  presence  one  whom  he 
single  judge  at  chambers,  it  was  held,  on  deems  to  be  interrupting  a  trial,  Gil- 
a  consideration  of  the  statutes,  that  in  christ,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  ob- 
this  State  justices  of  the  peace  have  no  senred :  *'  The  power  of  keeping  order, 
power  to  commit  persons  refusing  to  be  and  of  requiring  a  decorous  and  proper 
sworn  as  witnesses,  in  examinations  be-  demeanor  in  a  court-room  during  the 
fore  them  on  complaints  in  criminal  progress  of  a  trial,  lies  at  the  very  foun- 
causes.  People  r.  Webster,  8  Parker,  dation  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
603 ;  8.  p.  Rutherford  v.  Holmes,  6  Hun,  Without  it,  there  can  be  no  law  and  no 
817.  Contra,  Bowen  u.  Hunter,  46  How.  Justice ;  for,  if  the  law  will  not  author- 
Pr.  108.  ize  the  means  necessary  to  insure  its 
^  Lining  v.  Bentham,  2  Bay,  1 ;  The  obseryance  and  proper  administration, 
State  V.  Johnson,  2  Bay,  886,  1  Brey.  it  must  remain  a  dead  letter.  But  the 
166;  Clark  v.  People,  1  Breese,  266;  law  neyer  intended  that  the  prisoner 
The  State  v,  Copp,  16  N.  H  212 ;  1  Chit,  should  haye  the  power  of  stationing 
Crim.  Law,  Am.  ed^  88,  note ;  The  State  himself  in  any  position  he  might  desire 
V.  Applegate,  2  McCord,  110 ;  Hollings-  during  the  trial.  If  it  rested  with  him 
worth  V.  Duane,  Wal.  C.  C.  77 ;  In  re  to  select  the  location  he  might  find  most 
Cooper,  82  Yt.  268,  Aldis,  J.,  obserying :  conyenient,  he  might  see  fit  to  place 
'**  In  England,  this  power  is  not  confined  himself  upon  the  bench,  or  in  the  jury- 
to  the  superior  courts.  It  is  exercised  box.  He  wss  present  at  this  trial  neither 
by  the  courts  of  quarter-sessions,  a  tribu-  as  a  party  nor  as  a  witness.  He  went 
nal  composed  of  two  Justices  of  the  there  to  gratify  his  curiosity ;  and  it  be- 
peaoe,  and  charged  with  the  trial  of  in*  hooyed  him  so  to  conduct  as  not  to  dis- 
ferioT  offences.  Bex  v.  Clement,  4  B.  &  turb  the  proceedings  of  those  who  had 
Aid.  218,  229.  So  the  oourt-leet,  a  tri-  duties  to  perform.  These  duties  cannot 
t)nnal  of  still  inferior  jurisdiction,  had  be  discharged  unless  the  justice  pos- 
the  same  power ;  8  Co.  88  6."  p.  267.  sesses  the  power,  upon  an  emergency,  to 
Court   Cominiasioner.  —  But    a   court  direct   the  remoyal  of  any  indiyidual 
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§  248  SPtsctFto  owmfCES.  [book  x. 

§  24&^  iBMtoe  neti&g  minlatttiially.  —  But  Where  a  magistrate 
«u;t8  minifiterially  and  not  judicially,  he  appears  to  dtand  on  a 
different  ground ;  vatd  we  may  well  receive  the  doctrine  which 
lias  been  kdd  down^^  that  then  he  cannot  commit  for  contempt. 

§  246.  BtatfttoTf  Riigiilatlotift.'^  Quesdons  concerning  contempts 
against  (he  authority  of  justices  of  the  peace  are,  in  many  of  the 
States,  regulated  by  statutes. 

§  247.  <Janitempt9  U  Legi$kai»B  Bodie;  OfioerB^  nnd  PuhUe 
Meetings :  — 

Xiegislatlve  Assemblies. — This  power,  of  committal  for  con- 
tempt, extends  also,  in  England,  to  the  two  Honses  of  Parliar 
ment  severally ;  ^  and,  in  this  country,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States;^  and  to  the  correspond- 
ing legislative  bodies  of  the  respective  States.^  These  are  all 
deemed  courts  of  record  for  some  purposes.^ 

§  248%  BkexiiBi,  Comtsbles,  *o.  —  But  the  power  of  such  com*- 
mitment  does  not  belong  properly  to  any  officer  who  has  no 
judicial  or  quasi  judicial  functions  ;  though  something  analogous 
does,  to  soine  officers.    Thus,  a  sheriff  is  a  conservator  of  the 

whose  presence  he  nmythuik  prejudielal  1146, 1147,  in  which  Be  Grey,  C.  J.,  ob- 
io  the  interesti  of  justice.  The  law  does  verred :  "  This  |»ower  of  committing 
aot  indeed  atttfaorixe  atiy  court  to  act  must  be  Inherent  in  the  House  of  Conr- 
•rhitvarily,  and  nnrettjonably  ezclnde  tnons  from  the  very  nature  of  its  insti- 
^ersons,  but  the  light  %o  have  the  courts  tntion ;  and,  therefore,  is  a  part  of  the 
^^n  is  the  right  of  the  public,  and  ndt  law  of  the  land.  They  certainly  always 
•of  the  indiTidual.  If  every  person  for  -could  commit  in  many  cases.  Id  matters 
whom  there  is  sufficient  space  has  the  df  elections,  they  can  commit  sheriffs, 
right  to  be  in  court,  he  has  a  right  to  be  mayors,  officers,  witnesses.  Sec. ;  and  it 
In  any  part  of  it  where  there  is  sufficient  is  now  agreed  that  they  can  commH 
.space,  and  the  inconvenience  resulting  generaUy  for  aU  contempts."  And  see 
from  the  exercise  of  lueh  a  right  is  a  the  text  said  nottes,  generaUy,  in  Thomp- 
vtrong  argument  against  its  existence."  -son's  Case,  8  RoweU  St.  Tr.  1. 
The  SUte  v.Copp,16  N.  H.212,  214,216.  *  Anderson  v,  Dunn,  6  Wheat.  204; 
Jndce  of  Probate.  -^  Relative  to  the  Stewart  v.  Blaine,  1  MacAr.  463 ;  Ex 
power  of  commitment  for  contempt,  parte  Kugent,  4  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  220. 
possessed  by  a  judge  of  probate,  see  In  *  Cushing's  Law  and  Practice  of  Leg- 
re  Bingham,  32  Vt  829 ;  a  case,  however,  islatiye  Assemblies,  pi.  583,  684,  008, 
depending  mainly  upon  statntes.  ^2&-^7,  S66 ;  Bumham  v.  Morrissey,  14 

1  Fitler  v.  Probasco,  2  Browne,  187.  Gray,  226;  The  State  v.  Matthews,  37 

And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Stuart^  2  Va.  N.  H.  460.    And  see  Falvey  v.  Massing; 

Cas.  320.  7  Wis.  080. 

3  May  Pari.  Law,62,«9;  Shaftsbtiry^         •  letate  this  as  it  is  generally  done 

Case,  1  Mod.  144,  6  Howell  St  Tr.  1270,  In  the  books ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the 

1297 ;    Murray's    Case,  1  Wils.  290,  8  tight  of  a  legislatire  body  to  punish  for 

Howell  St  Tr.  80;  Bex  v.  Plower,  27  eontempt  is  properly  traceable  to  any 

Howell  St.  Tr.  986, 8  T.  R.  814 ;  Crosby^  power  it  may  have  fts  a  court  of  record. 

Case,  8  Wils.  188, 19  Howell  St  Tr.  1188,  And  see  the  note  lit  the  end  of  §  240. 
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ORA^.  Xn.]      CONTEMPi!  Or  COtTEl?  AND  tHE  UKB.  §  24d 

peace,  who  may,  and  should,  ^^  arrest  all  persons,  with  their  abet- 
tors, who  oppose  the  execution  of  proceBS."  ^  And  if  a  constable 
is  preventing  a  breach  of  the  peace,  he  may  take  into  custody  any 
one  who  resists  him.' 

§  249.  Pubuo  MeetingB.  -^  As  to  mere  voluntary  ussemblages 
of  people,  though  the  law  protects  them,  even  in  many  circum- 
stances rendering  indictable  those  who  disturb  them,^  and  their 
officers  may  eject  one  who  interrupts  their  deliberations,  the  same 
as  any  private  person  may  put  from  his  dwelling-house  or  other 
premises  another  who  violates  the  conditions  on  which  he  was 
permitted  to  enter,^  they  cannot  ex-ercise  the  judicial  fimction 

of  punishing  for  contempt.^ 

< 

1  Kent,  C.  J.,  in  Coyles  v.  Hnrtiii,  10  necemilieB  of  the  case,  the  power  at- 

Jofans.  86.  tached  to  the  legislatiTe  body.    Upon 

■  Levy  9.  Edwards,  1  Car.  &  P.  40.  this  point  he  observed :   "  Their  Lord^ 

^  Vol.  L  §  642 ;   post,  Distubbiv^  ships  see  no  reason  to  think,  that,  in  the 

Mbstivos.  principles  of  the  common  law,  any  other 

*  Doyle  v.  FalcO&er,  Law  Bep.  1  P.  O.  powers  are  glren  them  [the  Assembly] 
828,  340.  than  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  exist- 

*  1.  Some  Queationa  dlaoaisad.—  ence  of  such  a  body,  and  the  proper  ex- 
There  are,  lying  within  the  general  ercise  of  the  functions  which  it  is  intended 
•cope  of  these  three  sections,  some  to  execute."  **  We  feel,"  he  added,  "  no 
questions  upon  which  opinions  may  in  doubt,  that  such  an  assembly  has  the 
ti  degree  differ,  or  upon  which  they  right  of  protecting  itself  from  all  im-, 
are  not  distinct  Colonial  Legialaturea.  pediments  to  the  due  course  of  its  pro- 
•^Thus,  not  many  years  ago,  a  case  oeeding.  To  the  full  extent  of  every 
went  up  to  the  Privy  Council,  hi  Eng^  measure  which  it  may  be  really  necessary 
land,  from  the  province  of  Newfbund-  to  adopt  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of 
land,  presenting,  in  the  language  of  BIr.  their  legislative  functions,  they  are  justi- 
Baron  Parke,  who  delivered  the  opinion  fled  in  acting  by  the  principles  of  the 
of  this  high  English  tribunal,  the  qnet-  common  law.  But  the  power  of  pun- 
tion  "  whether  the  House  of  Assembly  ishing  any  one  for  past  misconduct  as  a 
[of  the  province]  had  the  power  to  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  adjudi- 
arrest  and  bring  before  them,  with  a  eating  upon  the  fact  of  such  contempt, 
Yiew  to  punishment,  a  person  charged  and  the  measure  of  punishment,  as  a 
hy  one  of  its  members  with  having  used  Judicial  body,  irresponsible  to  the  party 
insolent  language  to  him  out  of  the  doors  accused,  whatever  the  real  facts  may  be, 
of  the  House,  in  reference  to  his  conduct  Is  of  a  very  different  character,  and  by 
as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  —  in  other  no  means  essentially  necessary  for  the 
words,  whether  the  House  had  the  power,  exercise  of  its  functions  as  a  local  legis- 
such  as  is  possessed  by  both  Houses  of  lature,  whether  representative  or  not. 
!ParIiament  in  England,  to  adjudicate  All  these  functions  may  be  well  per- 
upon  a  case  of  contempt,  or  breach  of  formed  without  this  extraordinary  power, 
privilege."  And  the  learned  judge  pro*  and  with  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  tribu- 
ceeded  to  show,  that,  in  the  royal  com-  nals  to  investigate  and  punish  contemx^- 
mission  for  the  estabtishment  of  the  tnous  insults  and  interruptions.  These 
colonial  legislature,  there  was  no  express  powers  certainly  do  not  exist  in  corporate 
language  conveying  the  power ;  and  the  or  other  bodies  assembled,  with  authority, 
question  was  simply,  whether,  by  force  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government  of 
of  the  common  law,  and  of  the  legal  particular  trades,  or  united  numbers  of 
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n.    By  what  Act. 

§  250.    Limit  of  the  DisouBsion  —  Leading  Doctrine.  —  We  should 

travel  too  far  from  the  plan  of  these  volumes  if  we  were  to  treat 
of  the  question  presented  under  this  sub^title  in  its  application 

individuals.  The  fimctionB  of  a  colonial  taining  to  the  legislative  conduct  of  the 
legislature  are  of  a  higher  character,  and  latter.  Keilley  v.  Carson,  4  Moore  P.  C. 
it  is  engaged  in  more  important  ohjeets ;  68,  88,  84,  88-00,  followed  in  Fenton  v. 
but  still  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  Hampton,  11  Moore  P.  C.  847.  And  see 
possess  the  power  in  question.  It  is  said,  4  Upper  Canada  Law  Journal,  99.  In  » 
howeyer,  that  this  power  belongs  to  the  later  case,  on  appeal  from  another  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England ;  and  colonies,  the  Privy  Council  held  that  a 
this,  it  is  contended,  afibrds  an  authority  colonial  legislature  cannot  even  punish 
for  holding  that  it  belongs,  as  a  legal  in-  one  of  its  members  for  a  contempt  com- 
cident,  by  the  common  law,  to  an  assem-  mitted  in  its  presence.  Doyle  v.  Fal- 
bly  with  analogous  functions.  But  the  coner,  Law  Rep.  1  P.  C.  828. 
reason  why  the  House  of  Commons  has  2.  The  Boasoning.  —  This  reasoning 
this  power  is,  not  because  it  is  a  repre-  and  these  principles  seem  to  place  the 
sentative  body  with  legislatiye  functions,  subject  on  a  different  foundation  from 
but  by  virtue  of  ancient  usage  and  pre-  wliat  it  occupies  in  my  text ;  and,  in  fact, 
scription,  the  lex  et  contuetudo  pcurliamenti,  to  permit  the  legislative  body  to  go  but 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  common  law  little,  if  any,  beyond  the  mere  expelling 
of  the  land,  and  according  to  which  the  from  its-  halls  of  a  person  who  interrupts 
High  Court  of  Parliament,  before  its  its  proceedings,  and  perhaps  confining 
division,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  him  if  he  cannot  be  otherwise  kept  from 
Commons  since,  are  invested  with  many  returning.  Still,  it  may  be  doubtful 
peculiar  privileges,  that  of  punishing  for  whether  the  intent  was  not  to  accord 
contempt  being  one.  And  besides,  this  greater  power  than  this.  But  I  submit, 
argument  from  analogy  would  prove  too  that  the  reasoning  itself  is  essentially 
much,  since  it  would  be  equally  available  unsound.  Though  it  is  true  that  the 
in  favor  of  the  assumption,  by  the  Coun-  English  House  of  Commons  derives  its 
cil  of  the  Island,  of  the  power  of  com-  power  to  commit  for  contempt  fi'om 
mitment  exercised  by  the  House  of  immemorial  usage,  it  is  equally  true 
Lords,  as  well  as  in  support  of  the  right  that  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  king- 
of  impeachment  by  the  Assembly,  —  a  dom  derive  their  power  of  the  same 
claim  for  which  there  is  not  any  color  of  sort  from  the  same  source.  As  a  mat- 
foundation.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  ter  of  natural  reason,  we  know  that  » 
all  those  bodies  which  possess  the  power  court  of  justice  and  a  legislative  body 
of  adjudication  upon,  and  punishing  in  must  alike  be  intrusted  with  the  means 
a  summary  manner,  contempts  of  their  to  preserve  order,  else  neither  the  one 
authority,  have  judicial  functions,  and  nor  the  other  can  do  its  business.  But 
exercise  this  as  incident  to  those  which  what  means  ?  This  is  a  question  on 
they  possess,  except  only  the  House  of  which  men  will  differ ;  therefore  the 
Commons,  whose  authority  in  this  respect  law  steps  in  and  points  to  "  immemorial 
rests  upon  ancient  usage."  From  these  usage,"  and  says,  that  the  power  which 
views  the  tribunal  proceeded  to  the  re-  has  been  immemorially  exercised  shall 
suit,  that  the  lower  house  of  the  colonial  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  neces- 
legislature  could  not,  as  the  House  of  sity.  In  other  words,  and  tp  apply  the 
Commons  in  England  could,  cause  the  proposition  to  the  case  in  hand,  the  law 
arrest  of  a  man,  not  a  member,  for  inso-  says,  that  the  power  which  the  House  of 
lent  language  spoken  out  of  the  house  Commons  has  exercised  in  cases  of  con- 
by  him  to  the  member,  in  a  matter  per-  tempts  of  its  authority  and  the  privi- 
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to  legislatiye  bodies ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  examine  it  in  all  its 
details  as  respects  judicial  tribunals.  One  leading  idea  ^  controls 
the  whole  subject ;  namely,  that,  the  power  to  punish  thus  sum- 
leges  of  its  members,  —  conceded  to  be  to  interfere  to  prevent  a  legislatiye  bodj 
just  on  all  hands,  —  from  the  beginning  from  protecting  itself  and  its  members, 
of  things,  is  the  law's  measure  of  what  by  its  own  power,  against  whatever  dls- 
is  necessary  and  proper  to  be  possessed  turbs  its  proceedings,  or  interferes  with 
by  a  legislative  body  similarly  situated,  the  freedom  of  a  member  in  things  per- 
The  same  reason,  precisely,  which  makes  taining  to  his  legislative  duties, 
the  power  of  punishing  for  contempt,  as  ^  Mr.  Erskine  once  stated  the  doo- 
immemorially  exercised  by  the  English  trine  thus:  "Every  court 'must  have 
Judicial  bodies  sitting  in  their  halls  of  power  to  enforce  its  own  process,  and 
justice,  the  measure  of  the  like  power  to  vindicate  contempts  of  its  authority ; 
which  a  colonial  Judicial  tribunal  may  otherwise  the  laws  would  be  despised; 
ezerinse,  demands  that  the  power  thus  and  this  obvious  necessity  at  once  pro- 
ezercised  by  the  English  legislative  bodf,  duces  and  limits  the  process  of  attach- 
sitting  in  its  legislative  haUs,  shall  be  ment.  Wherever  any  act  is  done  by  a 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  colonial  court  which  the  subject  is  bound  to 
legislature's  power.  obey,  obedience  may  be  enforced,  and 

3.  Ai>p]ied  to  our  LegislatiiTes. — It  disobedience  punished,  by  that  summary 
does  not,  however,  follow  from  this  doc-  proceeding.  Upon  this  principle,  attach- 
trine  of  the  Privy  Council,  assuming  it  ments  issued  against  officers  for  con- 
to  be  correct,  that,  when  a  colony  sep-  tempt  in  not  obeying  the  process  of 
arates  herself  from  the  mother  country,  courts  directed  to  them  as  ministerial 
and  becomes  independent,  the  principles  servants  of  the  law ;  and  the  parties  on 
of  the  common  law  do  not  then  accord  whom  such  process  is  served  may,  in 
to  the  independent  legislature  the  full  like  manner,  be  attached  for  disobedi- 
rights  of  punishing  for  contempt  exer-  ence.  Many  other  cases  might  be  put 
dsed  by  the  equally  independent  legis-  in  which  it  is  a  legal  proceeding,  since 
latore  of  England.  And  surely  it  cannot  every  act  which  tends  directly  to  irus- 
be  said,  that,  when  a  member  of  a  legis-  trate  the  mandates  of  a  court  of  Justice 
lative  body,  being  obliged  to  be  at  times  is  a  contempt  of  its  authority.  But  I 
outside  the  legislative  halls,  is  approached  may  venture  to  lay  down  this  distinct 
in  any  undue  manner  with  respect  to  his  and  absolute  limitation  of  such  process, 
doings  within,  there  is  not  a  high  pro-  namely,  that  it  can  only  issue  in  cases 
priety  requiring  the  body  to  protect  him,  where  the  court  which  issues  it  has 
and  preserve  the  purity  of  legislative  awarded  some  process,  given  some  judg- 
action  by  preserving  unimpaired  the  ment,  made  some  legal  order,  or  done 
immunities  and  freedom  of  the  Individ-  some  act  which  the  party  against  whom 
nal  legislator.  it  issues,  or  others  on  whom  it  is  bind- 

4.  Separate  Punishment  by  Court,  ing,  have  either  neglected  to  obey,  con- 
—  It  may  be,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  tumaciously  refused  to  submit  to,  incited 
courts  wiU  punish  the  offender ;  but  others  to  defeat  by  artifice  or  force,  or 
mere  punishment  is  not  always  what  treated  with  terms  of  contumely  and 
the  emergency  requires.  Moreover,  a  disrespect  [the  last  being]  in  the  face 
legislative  body  should  not  be  depend-  of  the  court,  or  of  its  minister  charged 
ent  upon  the  courts  for  its  protection,  with  the  execution  of  its  acto.  [The  limi- 
Especially  in  our  own  country,  where  tation  beginning  with  the  words,  "  in  the 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  face  of  the  court,'*  must  be  understood 
branches  of  our  State  and  National  gov-  to  apply  only  to  the  next  preceding 
emments  are  distinct  and  independent  clause,  namely,  "  treated  with  terms  of 
of  one  another,  would  it  be  a  violation  contumely,"  &c.;  otherwise  it  directly 
of  correct  legal  principles  —  a  violation,  conflicts  with  what  the  writer  has  said 
indeed,  of  law  —  for  a  court  of  justice  before,  as  well  as  with  other  established 
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marily  being  derived  &om  necessitr^,  the  law  of  necessity  ^^ 
its  bounds. 

§  251.  How  Dhrided.  —  Therefore  let  lis  take  a  cutsoiy  look  at 
judicial  contempts  in  the  following  order :  As  committed.  First, 
In  the  presence  of  the  court ;  Secondly,  In  its  absence,  by  per- 
sons attached  to  it  as  officers ;  Thirdly,  In  its  absence,  by  persons 
attached  to  it  as  being  parties  or  having  had  process  served  upon 
them ;  Fourthly,  In  its  absence,  by  other  persons ;  Fifthly,  In 
these  several  ways,  as  against  justices  of  the  peace ;  Sixthly^  In 
these  several  ways,  as  concerns  the  indictable  quality  of  the  act. 

§  262.  First.  Contempts  committed  in  the  Presence  of  the  Court: — 

General  i>ootrine. —  There  is  no  exact  rule  to  define  these  con- 
tempts ;  but  any  disorderly  condiict  calculated  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings ;  any  disrespect  or  insolent  behavior  toward  the 
judge  presiding ;  any  breach  of  order,  decency,  decorum,  eithetr 
by  parties  and  persons  connected  with  the  tribtinal,  or  by  stran- 
gers present ;  or,  a  fortiori^  any  assault  made  in  view  of  the 
court,  —  is  punishable  in  this  summary  way.^ 

Arrest  of  Xbcempt  Person.  —  So  is  the  arrest,  in  its  presence,  « 
actual  or  constructive,  of  a  party  or  witness,  who,  by  reason  of 
his  attendance  on  the  tribunal,  is  exempt  from  arrest.^ 

law.]  But  no  crime,  however  enormous,  Law  Repos.  619;  6t  Clair  v.  Pfatt, 
even  open  treason  and  rebellion,  which  Wright,  682 ;  Lowe  v.  The  State,  0  Ohio, 
carry  with  them  a  contempt  of  all  law,  State,  387;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  221, 
and  of  the  authority  of  all  courts,  can  §  86.  InBtdt  to  Jadflre.  —  In  Rex  v.  Da- 
possibly  be  considered  as  a  contempt  of  vison,  4  B.  &  Aid.  829,  889,  Holroyd,  J., 
any  particular  court,  so  as  to  be  punish-  observed :  "  Ih  the  case  of  an  inSuH  t6 
able  by  attachment,  tmless  the  act  which  fthe  judge]  himself,  it  is  not  on  his  owfii 
is  the  object  of  that  punishment  be  in  account  that  he  commits ;  for  that  Is  a 
direct  violation  or  obstruction  of  some-  consideration  which  should  never  enter 
thing  previously  done  by  the  court  which  into  his  mtnd.  But  though  he  may  de- 
Issues  it,  and  which  the  party  attached  spise  the  insult,  it  is  a  duty  which  he 
was  bound,  by  some  antecedent  proceed-  owes  to  the  station  to  which  he  belong* 
ings,  to  make  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  not  to  suffer  those  things  to  pass  which 
A  constructive  extension  of  contempt,  will  make  him  despicable  in  the  eyes  dl 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  plain  principle,  oti)efrs.  It  is  his  duty  to  support  th^ 
"would  evidently  involve  every  misde-  dignity  of  his  station,  and  uphold  the 
meanor,  and  deprive  the  subject  of  the  law,  so  that,  in  his  presence  at  least,  ft 
trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  where  the  pun-  shall  not  be  infringed.*' 
Ishment  does  not  extend  to  touch  his  *  Blight  v.  Fisher,  Peters  C.  C.  '41. 
Ufe."  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  Irish  See  Rex  v.  Hall,  2  W.  Bl.  1110.  And 
Bar,  A.D.  1786, 27  Howell  St.  Tr.  1019.  this  doctrine  extends  to  the  arrest  of 
1  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  286;  Reg.  v,  a  witness  eando,  morandoy  et  redeundo, 
Rogers,  7  Mod.  28,  29;  People  v.  Tur-  Kimpton  v,  London  and  NorthwesteMi 
ner,  1  Cal.  162;  £x  parte  Summers,  6  Railway,  26  £ng.  L.  &fiq.  667. 
ire.  149;  The  State  v,  Taney,  1  Car. 
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Sioiatexa.  —  And  it  is  a  contempt  to  mudter  a  body  of 
soldiers  so  near  as  to  disturb  the  proceedings.^ 

What  one  'bam  flUsht  to  do.  —  But  no  peison  is  to  be  molested 
by  the  judge  foor  doic^  respectfdlly,  in  the  presence  of  the  tri- 
bunal, any  thing  which  he  has  the  right  to  do.^ 

§  253.  other  mniAratlOM  —  (WitneM  —  lanmoAmat  Return  — 
Suit  without  Cbnseat  —  notlUoiui  Suit  -^  Ftepeis  from  Court  Files) .  -^ 
If  a  witness  refuses  to  be  swom,^  or  to  answer  a  proper  ques- 
tion ;  ^  or,  if  a  person  served  with  a  haibem  corpn%  declines  to  make 
a  sufficient  return  thereon ;  ^  or,  if  one  brings  a  suit  in  the  name 
of  another  without  his  priyity  or  consent ; «  or  brings  a  mere  ficti- 
tious suit,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  some  point ;  ^  or, 
if  any  one  takes  papers  £ron^  the  files  of  the  court  and  will  not 
bring  tiiem  back ;  ^ — in  these  and  analogous  instances,  the  offender 
is  answerable  for  a  contempt. 

§  254.  Secondly.  ContempU  hy  Officers  of  the  Courts  not  in  it$ 
Presence  :  — 

Oeaorai  Dootdae.  •— Officers  of  the  court,  in  respect  of  their 
official  conduct,  are  under  its  control,  as  well  when  absent  as 
present.^ 

§  255.  Attorney.  —  Therefore  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law, 
guilty  of  any  malpractice,'^ — as  in  refusing  to  give  back  to  a 
<5lient  papers,^  or  pay  over  to  him  money  collected,^  or  in  wilfully 
mismanaging  his  business,  —  is  liable,  aftet  proper  proceedings 
had,  to  attachment  for  contempt.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  is  a 
contempt  for  an  attorney  to  publish  a  libel  on  the  court.^    The 

1  The  State  v.  Conher,  Wright,  421 ;  *  Sanden   9.  Metcalt  1   Tenn.  Ch. 

The    State   v.  Ooff,  Wright,  78.     See  419;  Bex  v,  Wakefield,  1  Stra.  69.    Aa 

Commonwealth  r.  Stuart,  2  Ya.  Cas.  ft^.  to  the  constitutional  question,  see  Harri- 

•  Stokelj  V.  Commonwealth,  1  Ya.  eon  v.  Chiles,  8  Litt.  194 ;  Hollings worth 
Cas.  880;  Blight  v,  Fisher,  Peters,  0.  v.  Duane,  Wal.C.C.77,10d;  Floydv.The 
C.  41.    And  see  Marthi  v.  Bold,  7  Tannt.  State,  7  Texas,  216. 

182.  ^  Anonymous,  6  Mod.  187;  2  Hawk. 

>  Stansbnry  v.  Harks,  2  Dan.  218.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  210,  §  6  et  seq.,  p.  219, 

«  Lott  V.  Burrel,  2  Mm,  167.  {  80. 

»  The  State  p.  Philpot,  Ihidley,  Ga.  "  Ex  parte  Wflluid,  11  C.  B.  644,  20 

45.    See  Stockdale  v,  Hansard,  8  DowL  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  298. 

P.  C.  474.  u  People  v,  Keviiw,  1  HiU,  N.  Y.  164 ; 

•  Butterworih  v.  Stagg,  2  Johns.  Cas.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ourw.  ed.  p.  211,  §  10; 
291.  Sterenson  v.  Power,  9  Price,  884 ;  In  re 

7  Smith  V.  Brown,  8  Texas,  860 ;  Smith  Newberry,  4  A.  &  £.  100 ;  t.  o.  nom.  In  re 

r.  Junction  Railway,  29  Ind.  646.  Newbury,  6  Ney.  &  M.  419. 

•  Barker  v.  Wilf ord,  Kirby,  282, 286.  »  In  re  Mooxe,  68  N.  C.  897. 
And  see  Eeppele  v,  Williams,  1  DaU.  29. 
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punishment,  in  a  proper  case  and  after  due  proceedings,  may 
extend  to  disbarring  him.i 

Sheriff.  —  The  same  rule  applies  to  sherifb  and  other  like  ofB- 

eers :  ^  and  a  refusal  by  them  to  serve  or  return  process,^  or  to 
pay  money  collected  ;  *  or  an  abuse  in  serving  a  precept,^  or  the, 
making  of  a  false  return ;  ^renders  them  liable. 

Clerk  —  Master.  —  So  is  a  clerk  of  the  court  ^  or  a  master  in 

^  Post,  §  270.  Ex  parte  Bobinson,  19  has  been  searcbed  for,  and  found  ob- 
Wal.  605.  Diabarriiur.  —  In  this  case,  scurelj  hinted  at  in  so  many  authors, 
Field,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  could  have  been  found  in  a  short  para- 
court,  said :  "  This  power  is  possessed  graph ;  the  statute  first  proTides  that  aU 
by  all  courts  which  have  authority  to  who  are  of  good  fame  shall  be  put  ppon 
admit  attorneys  to  practise.  But  the  the  roll,  after  examination  of  the  justices, 
power  can  only  be  exercised  where  there  at  their  discretion,  and  after  being  sworn 
has  been  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  well  and  truly  to  serve  in  their  offices : 
parties  complained  of  as  shows  them  to  '  And  if  any  such  attorney  be  hereafter 
be  unfit  to  be  members  of  the  profes-  notoriously  found  in  any  default,  of  reo- 
sion.  Parties  are  admitted  to  the  pro-  ord  or  otherwise,  he  shall  forswear  the 
fession  only  upon  satisfactory  evidence  court,  and  never  after  be  received  to 
that  they  possess  fair  private  character  make  any  suit,  in  any  court  of  the  king, 
and  sufficient  legal  learning  to  conduct  They  that  be  good  and  virtuous,  and  of 
causes  in  court  for  suitors.  The  order  of  good  fame,  shall  be  received  and  sworn, 
admission  is  the  Judgment  of  the  court  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices ;  and,  if 
that  they  possess  the  requisite  qualifi-  they  are  notoriously  in  default,  at  di»- 
cations  both  in  character  and  learning,  cretion  maybe  removed  upon  evidence 
They  become  by  such  admission  officers  either  of  record  or  not  of  record.' "  p. 
of  the  court."    p.  512.    I  do  not  under-  229. 

stand  it  to  be  absolutely  settled,  or  this         <  See  The  State  v,  Williams,  2  Speers, 

dictum  of  the  learned  judge  to  assert,  that,  .26. 

in  all  cases,  the  power  of  the  court  to         *  Chittenden   v.    Brady,    Ga.  Decis. 

admit  an  attorney  is  essential    to   its  219;    Ex   parte  Summers,  5  Ire.   149; 

power   to    disbar   him.     In   reason,  it  People  v.  Marsh,  2  Cow.  498;  People 

would  seem  not  to  be.    A  legislative  v.  Adgate,  2   Cow.  604;   Anonymous, 

assembly  that  cannot  elect  a  member  28  Wend.  102  (there  is  a  statute  in  New 

may  expel  one.    And  if  an  officer  of  York);  Connor  o.  Archer,  1  Speers,  89; 

court  is  appointed  otherwise  than  by  its  Pitman  o.  Clarke,  1  McMullan,  816  ;  Rice 

mandate,  that  does  not    preclude   the  v.  McClintock,Dudley,  S.  C.354;2Hawk. 

court  from  controlling  him ;  and  it  ought  P.  Cw  Curw.  ed.  p.  208,  §  2 ;  Howitt  o. 

not,  in  extreme  cases,  from  expelling  Rickaby,  9  M.  &  W.  52.    See  also  Clark 

him.    In  the  Tennessee  case  of  Smith  v.  Foxcroft,  6  Greenl.  296,  801. 
V.  The  State,  1  Yerg.  228,  it  was  held         ^  Matter  of  Stephens,  1  Kelly,  684; 

that  the  courts  have  power,  without  the  Connor  v.  Archer,  1  Speers,  89;  Thomas 

intervention  of  a  jury,  to  strike  an  tittor-  v.  Aitken,  Dudley,  S.  C.  292;  2  Hawk, 

ney  from  the  roll  for  improper  conduct ;  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  209,  §  4. 
and  it  is  good  cause  that  he  accepted  a         ^  The    State   v.   Tipton,    1    Blackf. 

challenge  to  fight  a  duel  or  fought  one  166 ;  Anonymous,  2  Keny.  872 ;  Gregory 

beyond  the  bounds  of  the  State  and  v.  Onslow,  Lofft,  85 ;  Rex  v.  Hall,  2  W. 

killed  his  antagonist.    As  to  the  power,  Bl.  1110;    Hewitson  v.  Hunt,  8  Rich. 

Catron,  J.,  said:  " Much  inquiry  has  been  106;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  208, 

made  into  the  powers  of  the  courts  to  re-  §  8. 

move  attorneys.  If  the  old  statute  of  ^2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  209,  §  6. 
Hen.  4  had  been  examined,  that  which         7  The  State  v.  Simmons,  1  Pike,  265; 
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chancery^  answerable  in  this  way,  for  any  wilful  misfeasance  or 
non-feasance. 

Juror.  —  And  if  a  juror,  charged  with  a  cause,  leaves  his  asso- 
ciates and  mingles  with  the  community,  or  holds  communication 
with  persons  outside,^  he  commits  a  contempt  of  court.' 

§  256.  Thirdly.  Contempts  in  the  Absence  of  the  Court  by 
Parties  and  Persons  served  with  Process :  — 

Gtenerai  Doctrine.  —  The  relation  of  these  persons  to  the  tribu- 
nal is  such,  that  any  wilful  disregard  by  them  of  its  proper  com- 
mand is  a  contempt. 

lUiiAtrBtiozis  —  (DiBobeylng  Znjuiiotion  —  Decree  or  Order  — 
Aurard  of  Referees  —  Subpoena  —  Mandamus,  &c.}.  —  When,  there- 
fore, one  disobeys  an  injunction,^  or  a  decree  to  make  a  convey- 
ance,^ or  an  order  to  perform  the  award  of  referees,^  or  other 
similar  command ; "  or  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  a  witness,^  or  the 
like  ;  ®  or  when  referees  imder  a  rule  will  not  report ;  ^^  or  when 
the  judge  of  an  inferior  tribunal  refuses  obedience  to  a  process 
from  a  superior  one  ;  ^  or  a  private  party  declines  to  comply  with 

Moore  v.  Clerk  of  Jessamine,  Litt.  Sel.  Charl.  48 ;  Philips  v,  Harriss,  8  J.  J. 

Cas.  104;  Beg.  v.  Harland,  8  DowLP.  Mar.  122;  Gates  v.  McDaniei,  8  Port. 

C.  828.              ^  S66;  Ex  parte  Walker,  26  Ala.  81;  £z 

1  Tates  v.  Lansing,  9   Johns.  895,  4  parte  Langdon,  26  Vt.  680;  Fisher  v. 

Johns.  817,  6  Johns.  387.  Fisher,  4  Hen.  &  Munf .  484 ;  LiviDgston 

>  The  State   o.    Helyenston,  B.  M.  v.  Fitzgerald,  2  Barb.  896 ;  Sherman  v. 

Charl.  48.  Cohen,  2  Strob.  563 ;  Kunckle  v.  Konckle, 

9  See  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  212,  1  Dall.  864;  Thicknesse  v.  Acton,  8  Eng. 

1 14  et  seq.  L.  &  Eq.  47, 15  Jur.  1052,  21  Law  J.  n.  8. 

A  Gates  V,  McBaniel,  8    Port.  856;  Ch.  215.    The  State  v.  Hungerford,  8 

Woodworth  o.  Sogers,  8  Woodb.  &  M.  Wis.  845;  People  t^.  Church,  2  Wend. 

185 ;    Finlej  v.  Ankenj,  Breese,  191 ;  262 ;  Fulton  v.  Brunk,  18  Wend.  509. 

People  V.  Compton,  1  Duer,  512 ;  Dayis  ^  The  State  v.  Trumbull,  1  Southard, 

V.  New  York,  1  Duer,  451 ;  Mead  v.  Nor-  189 ;  Delaney  v.  Begulators,  1  Yeates, 

ris,  21  Wis.  810 ;  Howe  v.  Searing,  6  408 ;  Commonwealth  o,  Deskins,  4  Leigh, 

Bosw.  684 ;  McCredie  v.  Senior,  4  Paige,  685. 

878;  Hull  v,  Thomas,  8  Edw.  Ch.  286.  *  Jackson  v.  Justices,  1  Ya.  Cas.  814. 

•  Buffum's  Case,  18  N.  H.  14;  HUIi-  ^  Thompson  v.  Parker,  8  Johns.  260; 

ker  9.  Hathome,  5  Bosw.  710.  Cumberland  v.  North  Yarmouth,  4  Greenl. 

«  McClure  v,  Gulick,  2  Harrison,  840;  459;  Stafford  v,  Hesketh,  1  Wend.  71. 

ShriTer  v.  The  State,  9  Gill  &  J.  1 ;  Yates  See  Frets  v.  Frets,  1  Cow.  835. 

r.  Bussell,  17  Johns.  461;  Anonymous,  ^  People  v.  Judges  of  Washington, 

Lofft,  451 ;  Anonymous,  Loflt,  821 ;  Bex  2    Caines,  97 ;    People  o.  Westchester 

r.  Myers,  1  T.  B.  265;  Mendell  v.  Tyrell,  .Judges,  2  Johns.  Cas.  118;  The  State  v. 

9  M.  &  W.  217 ;  McArthur  v.  Campbell,  Noel,  T.  U.  P.  Charl.  48 ;  The  State  v. 

4  Ner.  &  M  206,  2  A.  &  £.  52 ;  Bath  v.  Hunt,Coxe,  287;  Mungeam  o.Wheatley ,  1 

Finch,  4  Scott,  299.  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  516, 15  Jur.  110 ;  Ex  parte 

7  Hendrickson  v.  Hendrickson,  8  Har-  Camochan,  T.  U.  P.  Charl.  815;  People 

rison,  866;  The  Stote  9.  Noel,  T.  U.  P.  v.  Pearson,  8  Scam.  270;  Ex  parte  Wood- 
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a  mandamus ;  ^  the  delinquent  is  liable  to  an  attachment  for  con- 
tempt. But  the  order,  process,  or  decree  must  be  a  valid  one, 
which  the  court  has  the  authoritj  to  make ;  othervise  to  disre- 
gard it  is  no  contempt.^ 

§  257.  Fourthly.  OantemfU  in  the  Abuence  of  the  Court  by 
other  Persons  :  — 

Ezoeptlonal  Dootrlne.  —  It  is  held  by  some  tribunals,  that  tiiere 
can  be  no  contempts  of  this  sort ;  but,  if  a  person  is  not  an  offi- 
cer of  the  court,  or  served  with  its  process,  or  a  suitor  in  it,  or 
in  some  way  specially  under  its  jurisdiction,  what  he  does  out 
of  its  presence  is  not  punishable  as  a  contempt.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  English  law  is  otherwise ;  but,  for  example,  in  Missis- 
sippi it  appears  to  be  deemed  that  the  constitution  and  general 
spirit  of  the  laws  have  abrc^ted  so  much  of  the  common  law  as 
comes  within  our  present  subdivision.  Therefore  the  court  held, 
that  the  publication,  during  its  sitting,  of  a  newspaper  article, 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  presiding  judge,  and  charging 
him  with  being  an  abettor  of  a  person  against  whom  an  indict- 
ment for  murder  was  pending,  coidd  not  be  visited  as  a  contempt.^ 
And  there  may  be  other  States  in  which  a  like  doctrine  prevails.* 

§  258.  Oeneral  Dootrlne.  —  But  the  English  and  better  Ameri- 
can rule  recognizes  such  contempts,  thoi^h  under  limitations  not 
easily  defined.    Thus,  — 

Abusing  Judge  out  of  Court,  —  In  Virginia,  where  one,  interested 
in  the  event  of  a  suit  depending,  but  not  a  party,  met  the  judge 
who  was  proceeding  to  take  his  seat  on  the  bench  ;  and,  on  being 
spoken  to  by  him,  responded,  in  substance,  ^'  I  do  not  speak  to 
any  one  who  acted  so  corruptly  and  cowardly  as  to  attack  my 
character  when  I  was  absent  and  defenceless  '*  (alluding  to  ex- 
pressions made  by  the  judge  on  the  trial  of  the  cause  at  a  former 
term)  ;  this  was  held  to  be  a  contempt.^ 

Bntiolng  away  iXTitnasa.  —  If  one  procures  a  witness  akeady 


ruff,  4  Pilse,  080;  PlAtchln  v,  Brooklyn, 
13  Wend.  664 ;  Gorham  v.  Luckett,  6  B. 
Monr.  688.  See  Wearer  v.  Hamilton,  2 
Jones,  N.  0.  843. 

^  Bex  V.  Edyrean,  ST.  B.  862;  Bex* 
V,  Babb,  8  T.  B.  679. 

s  Birdsall  v,  Tixley,  4  Wend.  106; 
People  V.  Brennan,  46  Barb.  844. 

*  Ex  parte  Hickey,  4  Sm.  ft  M.  761. 

4  In  Fennsylyania,  there  is  a  statute 
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which  snbstantiaUj  corers  this  ground. 
Foster  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Watts  &  S. 
77.  See  also  Id  re  Hirst,  9  Philad.  216. 
Ab  to  the  United  States,  see  post,  §  200. 
See,  also,  Dunham  v.  Tlie  State,  6  Iowa, 
246.  Ab  to  Illinois,  see  Stuart  v.  People, 
8  Scam.  895;  People  v.  Wilson,  64  BL 
196. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Dandridge,  2  Ya. 
Ca8.406. 
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subpcBoaed  to  absent  himself  from  the  trial  in  disobedi^ace  to  the 
subpoena,  this  appears  pretty  plainly  to  be  a  contempt.^ 

Coii4uot  towaird  Jwor*  —  And  where  a  jury  had  rendered  a 
Yerdict  of  guilty  against  an  indicted  person,  whereupon  his 
brother  proceeded  to  the  foreman's  house,  accused  the  latter  of 
haying  bullied  the  jury  into  the  verdict,  and  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat,'  this  was  held  to  be  a  contempt  of  the  court.^  It 
is  likewise  a  contempt  to  solicit  a  juroi*  to  give  a  signal,  after  the 
jury  have  i^tired,  indicating  whether  or  not  they  are  likely  to 
agree,  and  thereby  enable  an  outside  party  more  safely  to  bet  on 
the  question.^ 

§  259.  PnhUoatfton*  about  Oaiwe  i>€«idiDf .  —  Again,  according  to 
the  general  doctrine,  any  publication,  whether  by  parties  or 
strangers,  relating  to  a  cause  in  court,  tending  to  prejudice  the 
public  as  to  its  merits^  and  to  corrupt  or  embarrass  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,^ — or  reflecting  on  the  tribunal  or  its  proceed* 
ings,  or  on  the  partpies,  the  jurors,  the  witnesses,  or  the  counsel,^ 
—  may  be  yisited  as  a  contempt.^  And  it  makes  no  difference 
that  the  author  of  the  article  disclaixos  such  a  purpose,  and  that 
in  fact  it  has  not  wroi:^ht  out  its  natural  results,  if  it  has  the 
eyil  tendency  J  The  facts  usually  show,  that  the  publication  was 
made  in  term  time ;  and  perhaps  this  ingredient  may  under  some 
circumstances  be  material-^  But,  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary, 
in  point  of  law,  that  the  cause  should  be  pending.^ 

FubilfllUng  the  Prpcieedliiffi.  —  There  are  sometimes  reasons  why 
the  proceedings  in  a  cause  should  not  be  published,  even  accu- 
rately, or  not  published  until  the  suit  is  terminated ;  then,  if  the 
judge  makes  an  order  forbidding  or  limitiag  the  publication,  in 

1  Burke  V.  The  State,  47  Ind.  528 ;  People  v.  Freer,  1  Caines,  485, 518 ;  Ten- 

MeConneU  v.  The  State,  46  Ind.  208;  ney's  Case,  8  Foat  K.  H.  162;  Morrison 

Commonwealth  o.   Brajnar^  Thacber  v.  Moat,  4  Bdw.  Ch.  25 ;  Littler  v.  Thorn* 

Crim.  Ca«.  146.  ion,  2  Beav.  129 ;  In  re  Crawford,  18  Jur. 

•  Beg.  V,  Martin,  5  Cox  C.  C.  866.  955. 

t  The  State  v.  Dotj,  8  Yroom,  408.  «  People  v^  WUaon,  64  Ul.  195;  Beg. 

«  BefpnbUea  e.  Oswald,  1  Pall.  819 ;  v.  Onalow,  Uw  Bep.  9  Q.  B.  219, 12  Cox 
Bayard  v.  Passmore,  8  Yeates,  488 ;  Peo-  0.  C.  858, 6  £ng.  Bep.  448 ;  Beg.  v.  Skip- 
pie  V.  Few,  2  Johns.  290 ;  BespubUca  vw  worth,  Law  Bep.  9  Q.  B.  219, 280, 5  Eog^ 
Passmore,  8  Yeates,  441 ;  In  re  Chelten-  Bep.  466 ;  s.  c.  Beg.  v.  Castro,  Law  Bep. 
baas,  «e.  BaUwaj,  Law  Bep.  8  Eq.  580;  9  Q.  B.  219;  Beg.  v.  O'Dogberty,  5  Cos 
Daw  9.  Eley,  Law  Bep.  7  Elq.  49.  In  Bex  C.C  848. 
V.  Oilham,  Moody  &  M.  X^kt  ^  aot  was  ^  People  v.  Wilson,  supra. 
HSlt  snAcient  *  In  re  Stqroc,  48  N.  H.  428. 

»  HolUngsworth  v.  Dnane,  Wal.  C.  a         9  See  pps^  §  262.  \ 

77, 102;  Bronson's  Case,  12  Johns.  460 ; 
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respect  of  time  or  otherwise,  a  yiolation  of  the  order  is  a  con- 
tempt.^ 

§  260.  Uxiited  States  Statute  —  PubUoation  of  Prooeedin^  oon- 
tinued.  —  A  statute  of  the  United  States  provides,  that  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  '*  to  punish,  bj  fine  or 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  contempts  of  their 
authority ;  provided,  that  such  power  to  punish  contempts  shall 
'  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  cases  except  the  misbehavior 
of  any  person  in  their  presence,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  misbehavior  of  any  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  said  courts  in  their  official  transactions,  and  the  diso- 
bedience or  resistance  by  any  such  officer,  or  by  any  party,  juror, 
witness,  or  other  person,  to  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule, 
decree,  or  command  of  the  said  comrts."  ^  And  it  has  been  held 
in  one  of  the  circuits,  that,  though  the  comrt  is  restrained  from 
punishing,  as  for  a  contempt,  the  publication  during  trial  of  the 
testimony  in  a  cause,  yet,  having  the  power  to  regulate  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  within  its  own  bar,  and  the  proceedings  there, 
it  may  exclude  a  reporter  who  comes  to  take  minutes  of  testi- 
mony for  such  publication.  And  in  the  particular  instance  the 
court  made  the  order,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  within 
the  bar  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  reporting,  except  on  condition  of 
suspending  all  publication  till  after  the  trial  is  concluded."  ' 

§  261.  How,  in  Prinoiple.  —  Looking  at  this  question  of  con- 
tempts committed  by  persons  neither  attached  to  the  court  nor 
in  its  presence,  from  the  point  of  legal  reason  as  distinguished 
from  specific  adjudication,  we  can  discern  no  difference  between 
those  attached  and  those  not,  or  between  persons  in  the  presence 
of  the  tribunal  and  persons  absent,  other  than  arises  from  the 
very  different  degrees  of  ability  to  obstruct  the  working  of  the 
judicial  machinery  possessed  by  individuals  of  these  differing 
classes.  Since  the  whole  doctrine  of  contempt  of  court  grows 
out  of  the  necessity  for  it  to  administer  justice,  the  consequence 
must  be,  that,  whenever  any  obstruction  to  its  justice  is  laid 
before  it,  the  judge  must  cause  the  obstruction  to  be  removed. 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  286;  Matter  of  Clement,  to  which,  and  qaery  whether  it  restrains 
83  Howell  St.  Tr.  1885, 1668, 1664;  Rex  the  supreme  court,  see  Ex  parte  Robin- 
V.  Clement,  4  B.  &  Aid.  218.    And  see    son,  19  Wal.  605. 

Morrison  v.  Moat,  4  Edw.  Ch.  26.  *  United  States  v.  Holmes,  1  VTaL  Jr. 

2  R.  S.  of  U.  S.  §  726;  Act  of  March    1, 11. 
2, 1881,  c.  99, 4  Stau.  at  Large,  487.    As 
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And  thougli  ordinarily  men  in  no  way  connected  with  the  tribu- 
nal, either  as  officers  or  parties,  cannot  obstruct  the  course  of  its 
justice  without  going  into  its  presence,  yet  circumstances  may 
and  do  occur  in  which  they  can.  If  they  take  advantage  of  these 
circumstances,  and  do  what  tends  directly  to  impede  the  course 
of  justice,  or  to  corrupt  the  justice  itself,  they  should  be  dealt 
witii  suitunarily  iot  the  contempt.^ 

§  262.  Canto  depenaing  or  not.  —  These  obsertations  enable  us 
to  see  the  true  rule  for  the  court  in  relation  to  some  things  com- 
ing not  exactly  under  the  present  or  any  preceding  head  of  this 
chapter.  For  example,  it  has  been  held  in  chancery,  that  an 
attachment  for  contempt  should  not  be  granted  when  the  bill  is 
no  longer  pending.^  But  this  cannot  be  a  uniyersal  rule  ; '  the 
question  must  be  settled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And 
it  has  accordingly  been  held,  in  a  common-law  court,  that  the 
termination  of  a  cause  in  which  a  witness  was  summoned  to  give 
evidence,  disobejdng  the  summons,  does  not  preclude  the  tribunal 
from  afterward  proceeding  against  the  witness  for  the  contempt. 
Said  O'Neall,  J. :  The  witness's  ^*  ofiFence  against  the  court  con- 
sists in  disobeying  its  process.  The  interest  of  the  party  to 
compel  his  attendance  by  attachment  is  ended ;  but  the  ofiFence 
against  the  court  still  exists,  and  ought  to  be  punished,  so  that 
witnesses  may  learn  the  duty  of  obedience."^  On  the  other 
hand,  tiie  Massachusetts  tribunal  has  denied  to  justices  of  the 
peace  the  power  to  proceed  against  a  witness  disobeying  a  sub- 
poena, after  the  .termination  of  the  cause ;  but  whether  the  same 
would  be  held  of  a  court  of  record,  and  whether  this  decision 
does  not  turn  entirely  on  statutes,  the  case  'does  not  inform  us.^ 
Plainly  there  are  special  circumstances  in  which  this  power  should 
be  exercised  by  a  tribunal  of  justice  after  the  cause  is  ended.® 
§  263.  Fifthly.  Contempts  against  Justices  of  the  Peace :  — 
Dlstiiis;olslied  from   Superior    Courts    of    Record.  —  What    has 

I  Suppose  men  should  bend  together  *  Beg.  v.  O'Dogherty,  6  Cox  C.  C.  848. 

to  olftr  bribes  to  the  Jorors  when  the  *  Johnson  v.  Wideman,  Dudley,  S.  C. 

court  was  not  in  session,  or  should  send  70,  71. 

letters  to  unduly  influence  the  judge,  *  Clarke  v.  May,  2  Gray,  410.    Also, 

■itrely  the  court  ought  to  have  power  Clarice's  Case,  12  Cush.  820. 

to  connect  such  conduct  by  the  process  *  See,  also,  on  this  general  question, 

Ibr  contempt  Williamson's  Case,  2  Casey,  9;  Wearer 

*  Bobertoon  v.  Bingley,  1  McCord  Ch.  v.  Hamilton,  2  Jones,  N.  C.  848;  The 

838, 849.  Laurens,  1  Abb.  Adm.  606. 
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been  said  thus  far  refers  particularly  to  contempts  against  the 
higher  courts  of  record.  But  there  is  an  opinion,  which  may 
perhaps  be  well  founded,  that  the  authority  of  justices  of  the 
peace  is  somewhat  more  limited.^  They  may  commit  for  con- 
tempts in  their  presence,  while  holding  their  court ;  ^  but  Mr. 
Gabbett  observes,  that  ^'courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction  cannot 
attach  or  commit  a  party  for  any  contempt  whicll  does  not  arise 
in  the  face  of  the  court."  ^  And  there  are  many  expressions  in 
the  English  books  apparently  sustaining  this  general  proposition. 
Thus,  though  the  present  county  courts  are  of  record,  and  by  the 
statute  are  permitted  to  commit  only  for  contempts  in  court, 
still,  being  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  it  is  strongly  intimated  that 
the  same  result  would  proceed  from  common-law  principles.^  It 
is  also  held,  in  England,  that  the  sessions  cannot  proceed  in  this 
way  against  a  man  for  disobeying  an  order  of  filiation,  but  only 
on  his  recognizance.'^  And  we  have  some  American  dicta  limit- 
ing the  power  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  contempts  in  court.^  In 
reason,  this  power  doubtless  does  not  extend  as  far  as  that  of  the 
high  tribunals,  still  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  it  should 
be  permitted  some  scope  beyond  this  narrowest  limit.^ 

§  264.  Sixthly.  Contempts  viewed  as  Indictable  Offences  :  — 
Twofold  Nature.  —  Many  acts  are  both  contempts  of  court 
and  indictable  crimes.  Others,  while  analogous  to  contempts 
in  their  nature  and  tendencies,  are  indictable,^  but  i^o  more. 
And,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding  volume  ®  how  the  same  thing 
may  be  equally  a  civil  and  a  criminal  injury,  for  which  a  civil 
suit  and  criminal  prosecution  may  both  be  maintained ;  so  here. 


1  1  Gab.  Grim.  Law,  287. 

^  The  State  v,  JohnBon,  1  Brer.  156, 
2  Bay,  385;  Lining  v.  Bentham,  2  Bay, 
1;  The  State  v.  Applegate,  2  McCord, 
110;  Rex  v.  Revel,  1  Stra.  420;  Reg.  v, 
Rogers,  7  Mod.  28 ;  Reg.  v.  Langley,  2 
Ld.  Raym.  1020, 6  Mod.  124;  ante,  §  244. 

«  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  287. 

*  Reg.  t;.  Lefroy,  Law  Rep.  8  Q.  B. 
lO-i. 

«  Reg.  V.  West,  11  Mod.  59. 

*  Lining  v.  Bentham,  2  Bay,  1,  8; 
Richmond  v.  Dayton,  10  Johns.  808; 
HoUingsworth  v.  Duane,  Wal.  C.  C.  77 ; 
The  State  v.  Applegate,  2  McCord,  110. 
l^one  of  these  cases,  except  the  last,  con- 
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tain  any  thing  more  than  dicta  on  the 
point;  and  the  last  merely  decides,  that 
a  justice  of  the  peace  cannot  commit  a 
constable  for  contempt  in  not  returning 
an  execution  and  paying  over  the  money 
collected  thereon.    See  also  ante,  §  262. 

7  Consult,  also,  on  the  general  subject 
of  this  section.  Ex  parte  Latimer,  47  Cal. 
131 ;  Winship  v.  People,  51  111.  296 ;  HUl 
p.  Crandall,  52  Bl.  70 ;  Murphy  v,  WU- 
son,  46  Ind.  537  ;  Richmond  v.  Dayton, 
10  Johns.  898;  The  State  v.  Galloway, 
5  Coldw.  826. 

•  See  Reg.  v.  Gray,  10  Cox  C.  C.  184 ; 
The  State  u.  Early,  8  Earring.  Del.  502. 

»  Vol.  I.  §  264  et  seq. 
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the  indictment  and  the  proceeding  for  contempt  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  neither  will  be  a  bar  to  the  other.^ 

§  265.  'What  Contempt  of  Jnatioe  of  Peaoe  Indictable  —  (Oral 
Worda,  Aa),  —  "  An  indictment  can  be  supported  for  a  contempt 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which,  though  short  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  yet  amounts  to  Ax  obstruction  of  the  execution  of  his 
office ;  "  because  "  every  obstruction  of  an  officer  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office  is  a  public  injury,  and,  unless  where  the  legis- 
lature has  directed  otherwise,  is  indictable."  ^  Even  mere  words 
may  constitute  the  obstruction  here  meant ;  ^  the  rule  as  to  which 
is  laid  down  in  Starkie  on  Slander  to  be,  that  "  any  contemptu- 
ous QT  contumelious  words,  when  spoken  to  the  judges  of  any 
courts,  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  are  indictable."  ^ 

§  266.  Whether  aU  Contempts  Indictable.  —  The  doctrine  seems 
to  have  been  supposed  to  be,  that,  in  every  instance  where  a 
magistrate  may  commit  for  contempt  in  consequence  of  what 
is  done  before  him,  the  offender  is  liable  likewise  to  this  graver 
proceeding.*    But,  — 

Insolence  in  Witness.  —  Lord  Holt  observed :  "  If  a  witness 
be  insolent,  we  may  commit  him  for  the  immediate  contempt, 
or  bind  him  to  his  good  behavior;  but  we  cannot  indict  him 
for  it."  « 

Oral  Abuse.  —  And  where  one  was  convicted  on  an  indictment 
for  saying  to  justices  before  whom  he  was  brought  by  warrant 
at  their  sessions,  ^^This  is  no  justice  of  peace's  business;  you 
shall  not  try  this  matter ;  have  a  care  what  you  do ;  I  have  blood 
in  me,  if  I  had  you  in  another  place,"  — judgment  was  arrested ; 
because  the  words  did  not  carry  with  them  any  intent  to  break 
the  peace,  especially  as  the  defendant  was  a  wheelwright ;  ^  still 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  that  even  a  wheelwright  did  not  commit 
thereby  a  contempt' of  the  justices.    Even  in  a  late  Illinois  case 


1  Vol.  I.  S  1067 ;  The  State  v.  Wood-  1  Ezch.  668 ;  Reg.  p.  Martin,  6  Cox  C.  C. 

fln,  6  Ire.  190;  The  State  v.  Tancj,  1  866. 

Car.  Law  Repos.  619;  Rex  v.  Ossulston,         ^  Brooker  v.  Commonwealth,  12  S.  A 

2  Stn.  1107;  The  State  v.  Williams,  2  R.  176.    And  tee  Vol.  I.  §  466-468,  688. 

Speera,  26;  Rex  v,  Pierson,  Andr.  810.         '  Rex  v.  Revel,  1  Stra.  420. 

And  see  Vertner  r.  Martin,  10  Sm.  &  M.         ^2  Stark.  Slander,  194. 
103;  Foster  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Watts.         *  Rex  v'.  Revel,  1  Stra.  420. 
A8,77 ;  Ex  parte  Bronnsall,  Cowp.  829 ;         ^  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  7  Mod.  28. 
lb  re  King,  8  Q^  B.  129;  In  re  Wright,         7  Reg.  v.  Nun,  10  Mod.  186, 187 
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it  was  held  that  A  man  did,  who  said  to  the  magistrate :  ^^  You 
can  fine  and  be  damned."  ^ 

Letter  in  luune  of  Judge.  —  In  another  English  case,  the  court 
was  divided  on  the  question  whether  a  criminal  information  will 
lie  agsdnst  a  person  for  writing,  without  authority,  a  letter  in 
the  name  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  lying's  Bench,  directed  to 
one  of  the  latter's  friends,  asking  a  visit  from  him.^  Here  was 
no  contempt  of  court ;  and  probably  our  judges  would  iiot  hold 
such  an  act,  however  reprehensible,  to  be  a  crime. 

ConotuBion.  —  The  result  is,  that,  while  most  contempts  of 
court  are  likewise  indictable,  there  are  some  which  are  not. 

§  267.  United  Btatee  Statute.  —  A  statute  of  the  United  States 
provides  a  punishment  for  «  every  person  who  corruptly,  or  by 
threats  or  force,  endeavors  to  influence,  intimidate,  or  impede  any 
witness,  or  officer  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  dis*- 
charge  of  his  duty ;  or  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force,  obstructs 
or  impedes,  or  endeavors  to  obstruct  or  impede,  the  due  admin- 
istration of  justice  therein."  ^  And  the  reader  perceives,  that 
this  statute  is,  in  substance,  simply  an  affirmance  of  what,  in  the 
States,  would  be  generally  deemed  to  be  the  conmion-law  doc^ 
trine,  which  is  thus  made  of  force  in  the  tribunals  of  the  United 
States. 

in.  27le  Consequences  of  the  Contempt. 

§  268.  Only  Goort  offende(l  to  poniaii.  —  It  is  not  within  the  plan 
of  this  volume  to  discuss  questions  of  practice ;  yet  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  very  nature  of  a  contempt  compels  the  court 
i^ainst  which  it  is  committed  to  proceed  against  it,  and,  if  the 
court  has  jurisdiction,  precludes  any  other  or  superior  tribunal 
from  taking  cognizance  of  it,  whether  directly  or  on  appeal  or 
otherwise.* 


1  HiU  V.  CrAndAll,  62  Ul.  70.  pie  v.  NeyinB,  1  HiU,  N.  Y.  164;  Rez  9. 

<  Rex  9.  Emerton,  2  Show.  20.  Flower,  8  T.  B.  814,  27  Howell  St  Tr. 

•  R.  8.  of  U.  S.  f  6890;  Act  of  l^rch  086 ;  Yate§  v.  LanBing,  9  Johns.  806,  4 

2,  1831,  c.  99,  4  U.  8.  Stats,  at  Large,  Johns.  817,  866;  £z  parte  Adams,  25 

488.  Missis.  888 ;  Floyd  v.  The  State,  7  Texas, 

«  Croshy's  Case,  8  Wils.  188 ;  Gates  v,  216 ;  Ex  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheat  88, 43 ; 

McDaniel,  4  Stew.  &  P.  69';  Moon  v.  Clark  v.  People,  1  Breese,  266 ;  The  State 

Clerk  of  Jessamine,  Litt  Sel.  Cas.  104;  v.  White,  T.  U.  P.  Charl.  128;  Ex  parte 

The  State  v,  Tipton,  1  Blackf.  166;  Peo-  Summers,  6  Ire.  149;  Johnston  v.  Conft- 
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Bzoeptioiua  Appeals.  —  Under  peculiar  provisions  of  law,  how- 
ever, in  some  of  the  States,  and  the  pressure  of  modern  opinions, 
the  superior  oourts  do  in  a  measure,  not  fully,  correct  errors  of 
the  inferior  ones  in  this  matter,^ 

§  269.  Frooaea  ^mniiiiuliy-  —  The  proceeding  is  in  all  cases 
Bununary,  before  the  judge,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.^ 

Jury.  —  The  trial  without  jury  is,  in  this  country,  no  violation 
of  constitutional  rights.' 

Ofltenoo  usalnst  tbci  State  —  Uow  entitled.  -^  The  offence  of  con* 
tempt  of  court  is  against  the  State,  not  the.  judge,  or  the  party 
in  the  caqse.  Therefore  the  proceeding' should  properly  be  en- 
titled aa  of  ^^  The  State  "  ftgainst  the  oi^e  in  qontempt.^ 

monwealth,  1  Bibb,  £98;  Lockvood  v,  this  oourt  rectify  the  error  f    We  fee  bo 

The  State,  1  Ind.  161 ;  Ex  parte  Tilling-  objectioa  to  doing  it"    So  hi  a  North 

hast,  4  Pet.  108;  Bfay  ParL  Law,  2d  ed.  Carolina  case,  Ex  parte' Summers,  6  Ire. 

TO,  78;  Penn  v.  Messenger,  1  Teates,  2;  149,  Ruffin,  0.  J.,  intimated,  that,  if  the 

£x  parte  Chamberlain,  4  Cow.  49 ;  Vilas  inferior  coort  sets  out  in  its  order  of 

V.  Burton,  27  Vt  66 ;  Jordan  v.  The  State,  commitment  the  fkcts  constituting  the 

14  Texas,  486;  The  State  v.Mott,  4  Jones,  contempt,  and  these  fkcts  are  not  suffl- 

17.  0.  440;  Matter  of  Cohen,  6  Cal.  494;  dent,  the   superiof  tribunal   may  6x$^ 

In  le  Cooper,  82  Vt  258;  Crow  v.  The  charge  the  party  on  habeas  corpus.    It 

State,  24  Texas,  12 ;  Ex  parte  Maulsby,  was   held,  howeyer,  that   the   inferior 

13  Md.  626;  The  State  v.  Towle,  42  court  need  not  state  the  facts  in  its  order 

H.  H.  640 ;  The  9tete  v.  Oalloway,  6  of  commitment,  which  is  good  without, 

Coldw.  826.  9ee  elso  Hunmiell's  Cese,  9  Watts,  416 ; 

1  Stuart  V.   People,   8   Scam.    896 ;  Adams  v.  Haskell,  6  Cal.  816 ;  People  o. 

Stokeley  v.  Commonwealth,  1  Va.  Cm.  CNeil,  47  Cal.  109 ;  People  o.  Sturte- 

880 ;  Shannon  v.  The  State,  18  Wis.  604 ;  Tant,  6  Seld.  2Q8  |  People  v.  New  York, 

Whtttem    V,  The    8ute,  86  Ind.  196;  29  Ba^.  629;  People  9.  Cessels,  6  Hill, 

Itomeyn  v.  Caplis,  17  Mich.  449.     In  N.  Y.  164 ;  Cabot  v.  Yarborough,  27  Oa. 

Kentucky  the  appellate  court,  it  seems,  476 ;  Jordan  v.  The  State,  14  Texas,  486 ; 

will  correct  an  erroneous  sentence,  a^  The  State  v.  Sheriff,  1  MUl,  146 ;  Balti- 

where  the  punishment  is  greater  than  inore  i^nd  Ohio  Railroad  v.  Wheeling,  18 

the  law  wanr^ts ;  but  will  not  retry  th^  Qrat.  40 ;  Clarke  v.  May,  2  Gray,  410 ; 

question  of  contempt.    Bickley  r.  Com^  Williamson's  Case,  2  Casey,  9 ;  Common- 

monwealth,  2  J.  J.  Mar.  672,  676.    Se^  wenlth  v.  Newton,  1  Grant,  Pe.  463 ;  Ex 

lUso  P^tton  V.  Harris^  16  B.  Monr.  607 ;  parte  Pater,  9  Cox  C.  C.  644.    Perhaps 

Turner  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Met  Ky.  loine  of   the  doctrines  of  these  cases 

619.    In  the  case  of  Bickley  v.  Common-  inay  find  faror  OTerywhere. 
wealth,  Uiiderwood,  J.,  obserred:  "We        *  4  Bl.  Com.  288  et  seq.;  McConnell 

conoeiye,  in  cetes  of  contempt,  the  ap*  v.  The  State,  46  Ind.  298 ;  Whittem  n. 

pellate  oourt  has  authority  tq  correct  The  State,  86   Ind.  196;   Crow  v.  The 

erroneous  judgineiit*  end  sentences,  fU-  State,  24  Texaf,  If- 
thoiigh  it  cannot  retry  the  guestion  of         *  The  State  v.  Doty,  3  Yroom,  468 1 

contempt  or  no  coiitempt.    Suppose,  for  Neel  v.  The  Stete,  4  Eng.  269. 
instauoe,  a  circuit  court  should  inflict  e         *  Height  v,  Luda,  ^  Wis.  866 ;  Bowery 

^ne  of  |600  for  a  contempt,  without  the  Sayings  Bank  r.  Richards,  6  Thomp.  i^ 

interrention  of  a  Jury,  when  the  statute  C.  69,  8  Hun,  866 ;  Ex  parte  Kearney,  7 

limits  the  fine  to  ten  pounds;  might  not  Wheat  88;  In  re  Mullee,  7  Blatch*  SS^i 
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Purging  Contempt.  —  The  defendant  has  the  priyilege  of  purg- 
ing his  contempt,  if  he  can,  on  interrogatories  put  to  him.^  If 
he  declares  that  nothing  improper  was  intended,  and  that  he 
acted  in  good  faith,  the  declaration  is  in  many  instances  suffi- 
cient.^ But  it  is  not  sufficient  always:^  especially  where  a 
private  right  is  to  be  enforced,  the  party  interested  cannot  be 
defeated  in  this  way.* 

§  270.  How  PoniBhed.  —  The  punishment  —  if  that  may  be 
called  such  which  is  rather  a  mere  consequence  —  is  usually  fine 
or  imprisonment  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.^ 

Removal  from  OfBce  —  Attorney.  —  And  there  is  sometimes 
added  to  this,  or  substituted  for  it,  in  the  case  of  an  attorney 
or  other  officer,  a  removal  or  suspension  from  his  office.^  But  if 
an  attorney  is  struck  from  the  rolls  of  one  court,  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily barred  admission  to  practise  in  another.^ 

Ban.  —  A  commitment  for  contempt  is  in  execution,  in  distinc- 
tion from  mesne  process,  and  no  bail  is  therefore  allowable.® 

Stay  of  Prooeedings  in  Main  Cause.  —  Also  when  it  is  against  a 
party  in  a  cause  which  is  pending,  and  concerns  his  conduct 
therein,  he  will  sometimes  be  deemed  disqualified  to  proceed  in 

Crook  V.  People,  16  Bl.  684;  The  State  Clure  o.  Gulick,  2  Harruon,  840;  Ex 

V,  SauTinet,  24  1a,  An.  110 ;  Whittem  v,  parte  Chamberlain,  4  Cow.  49. 

The  State,  86  Ind.  106.  *  4  Bl.  Com.  287.    Blackstone  adds, 

^  4  Bl.  Com.  287 ;  The  State  v.  Coulter,  "  and  sometimes  by  a  corporal  or  infa- 

Wrigfht,  421 ;  The  State  v.  Goff,  Wright,  mous  punishment ; "  ib.    And  see  People 

78 ;  Coulson  v.  Graham,  2  Chit.  67 ;  Rez  v,  Bennett,  4  Paige,  282. 
V.  Wheeler,  1  W.  Bl.  811 ;  Rez  v.  Mor-         *  Ante,  §  266 ;  Smith  v.  Matham,  4 

ley,  4  A.  &  E.  849;  Matter  of  Pitman,  1  D.  &  R.  788;  The  SUte  v.  Williams,  2 

Curt.  C.  C.  186 ;  Crow  v.  The  State,  24  Speers,  26 ;  Stephens  v.  Hill,  10  M.  &  W. 

Texas,  12;  The  State  v.  Earl,  41  Ind.  28;  Kimpton  v.  Eve,  2  Yes.  &  B.  849. 

464 ;  Burke  v.  The  State,  47  Ind.  628.  And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Barry,  Har- 

>  People  V,  Few,  2  Johns.  200;  St.  din,  287.    See  People  v.  Turner,  1  Cat 

Clair   V.  Piatt,  Wright,  682.    And  see  188. 

The  State  v.  Trumbull,  1  Southard,  189;         ?  Ex  parte  Tillingfaast,  4  Pet.  10& 

Ex  parte  Beebees,  2  Wal.  Jr.  127 ;  Ex  See  In  re  Smith,  4  Moore,  819, 1  Brod. 

parte  Woodru£f,  4  Pike,  680;  Clare  v,  &   B.  622;   Ex   parte  Yates,' 9   Bing. 

Blakesley,  1  Scott  N.  R.  897 ;  United  466 ;   Anonymous,  1  Exch.  468 ;  In  re 

States  V.  Dodge,  2  Gallis.  818 ;  Hollings-  Wright,  6  Dowl.  &  L.  894. 
worth  V.  Duane,  Wal.  C.  C.  77.  *  Ex  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheat.  88, 48 ; 

*  People  v.  Ereer,  1  Caines,  486,  618 ;  Farrell's  Case,   Andr.  298;   Phelips   v. 

United  States  v.  Coolidge.  2  Gallis.  864.  Barrett,  4  Price,  28.    A  person  may  be 

«  Buffum's  Case,  18  N.  H.  14 ;  Mun-  attached  for  contempt  before  he  is  com- 

geam  v.  Wheatly,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  616,  mitted ;  and,  until  committed,  be  maj 

16  Jur.  110;  People  v,  Compton,  1  Duer,  haye  baU.    4  Bl.  Com.  287.    See  People 

612;  The  State  v.  Simmons,  1  Pike,  266;  v,  Bennett,  4  Paige,  282. 
Anonymous,  Loift,  461.    And  see  Mc- 
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it  until  he  purges  his  contempt,  ^  —  a  matter,  however,  which 
appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  practice  of  the  particular  tribunal. 
This  disability  to  proceed  in  the  cause  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
judgment  of  contempt,  but  flows  from  it  as  a  legal  consequence. 

§  271.  How  esoapa  from  Pnnlalmient.  —  When  the  proceeding  is 
to  enforce  an  order  to  do  a  particular  thing,  the  only  escape  for 
the  defendant  from  perpetual  imprisonment  is,  usually,  to  oom- 

ply.' 

§  272.  How  fax  Attaolim«nt  for  Contempt  discretionary. — A  judge 
is  not  obliged  to  notice  every  act  which  may  be  construed  into  a 
contempt;  and  so  the  granting  of  an  attachment  is,  in  many 
o^es,  matter  of  discretion  with  him.'  There  are  circumstances, 
however,  such  as  where  private  rights  are  concerned,  in  which  he 
has  no  discretion.^ 

§  278.  "VThere  there  la  another  Kemedy.  —  Where  the  law  has 
provided  some  other  and  sufficient  remedy,  the  court  may  see  in 
this  a  reason  why  it  should  be  resorted  to,  rather  than  this  sum- 
mary process,  which  will,  therefore,  be  refused.    Thus,  — 

Testify  before  Grand  Jary. — A  Statute  having  provided,  that,  if 

a  witness  summoned  before  the  grand  jury  to  give  evidence  of 
violations  of  the  laws  against  gaming,  ^*  fiedl  or  refuse  to  attend 
and  testify,  •  •  •  he  shall  be  liable  to  indictment," — the  Alabama 
tribunal  would  not  proceed  against  a  delinquent  for  contempt, 
observing :  ^^  At  the  common  law,  it  was  clearly  competent  for 
the  court  to  treat  as  a  contempt  the  refusal  of  a  witness  to  give 
evidence  to  a  grand  jury ;  ^  but,  in  a  case  coming  within  the  stat- 
ute we  are  considering,  the  perverseness  of  the  witness  is  made 
an  offence  against  criminal  justice,  punishable  under  an  indict- 
ment, and  the  punishment  denounced  may  be  more  efficacious  for 
the  correction  of  the  evil.'*^ 


1  Johnson  v.  Finney,  1  Paige,  646 ; 
Lane  v.  Ellzey,  4  Hen.  &  M.  604 ;  Attoiv 
ney-General  v.  Shield,  11  Bear.  441; 
Newton  v.  Ricketts,  11  Bear.  67;  Chuck 
r.  Cremer,  1  Cooper  temp.  Cotten.  206, 
247;  Green  v.  Green,  1  Cooper  temp. 
Cotten.  206,  note ;  Morrison  v.  Morrison, 
4  Hare,  680 ;  Madden  v.  Woods,  7  Ir.  £q. 
637 ;  Crawf orth  v.  Holder,  8  Y.  &  Col. 
Ex.  718 ;  Plnmhe  v.  Flmnbe,  8  Y.  &  Col. 
Ex.  622;  Wilson  v.  Bates,  9  Sim.  64; 
Jeyes  v.  Foreman,  6  Sim.  884 ;  Wallis  v, 
Talmadge,  10  Faige,  448;  Rogers  v.  Pat- 


terson, 4  Faige,  460;  Fisher  v.  Fisher, 
4  Hen.  &  M.  484. 

>  Gorham  v.  Lnckett,  6  B.  Monr.  688 ; 
Barlee  v,  Barlee,  1  Add.  Ec.  801. 

*  People  V.  Few,  2  Johns.  290;  The 
State  V.  Nixon,  Wright,  768. 

*  Ex  parte  Chamberlain,  4  Cow.  49 ; 
ante,  f  269. 

•  See  Stat  Crimes,  §  187. 

•  The  State  v.  Blocker,  14  Ala.  460. 
And  see  Ward  v.  The  State,  2  Misso. 
120;  Harrington  v,  Jennmgs,  Lofft,  188. 
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Required  by  Jnstloe.  —  Yet  neither  a  statutory  provision,^  nor 
one  of  the  common  law,  for  the  punishment  of  an  act,  will  pre* 
vent  the  court  from  treating  the  same  as  a  contempt,  if  thereby 
the  ends  of  justice  may  be  best  promoted.  In  short,  this  pro* 
ceeding  by  attachment  is  a  flexible  one ;  and  it  should  be  used 
only  under  the  sound  discretion  pf  the  judge^  for  the  promotion 
of  good  ends. 

1  The  State  v.  Williams,  2  Speers,  26. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

COTHfTTERFErnKG  A2n>  THB  UKB  AS  TO  OOIK  ^ 

1274,276.  Introduction. 

276-279.  Yiewc  of  the  Sn|^h  Law. 

280-282.  laws  of  United  Sti^tes, 

283-287.  State  Laws. 

288-298.  Meaning  of  some  Words. 

299, 800.  Remaining  and  Connected  Qneetlone. 

§  274.  Scope  of  tfais  Chf^tmr,  —  Tha  offence  of  counterfeitdng 
the  coin  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  ^^  branch  of  the  broader  one  o{ 
Forgery,  to  be  treated  of  farther  on.  For  a  full  view  of  it,  that 
chapter  must  be  examined  in  connection  with  this.  It  is  proposed 
here,  in  a  fragmentary  cl\apter,  to  consider  what  is  special  to  the 
coin. 

§  275.  How  the  Chapter  diYlded,  —  The  following  will  be  the 
order:  I.  Views  of  the  English  Law;  II,  Laws  of  the  United 
States ;  III.  State  Laws ;  lY.  Meaning  of  some  Words  in  the 
Law  of  Counterf eitipg ;  Y*  Remaining  iiAd  Connected  Ques- 
tions. 

L  ViewM  of  the  JEngHah  Lm$. 

§  276.  Coin.  —  '^  C!oiq  is  9^  word  coUectiYe,  wluch  contains  in  it 
all  manner  of  the  several  stamps  aAd  species  of  money  in  any 
kingdom ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives  belonging  to 
every  sovereign  prince,  that  he  alone  in  his  own  dominions  may 
order  and  dispose  the  qi^tntity,  vc^ue,  and  fashion  of  his  coin. 

Foreign  Coin.  —  ^^  But  the  coin  of  one  king  is  not  current  in  the 
kingdom  of  another,  unless  it  be  at  great  loss ;  though  our  king, 
by  his  prerogative,  may  make  any  foreign  coin  lawful  money  of 
England,  at  his  pleasure,  by  proclamation."  ^ 

1  For  matter  relating  to  tliis  title,  aee  et  seq.   And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  211, 21^ 

Vol.  L  §  178,  179,  204,  869, 486,  479,  686,  226,  806-809. 

766,  769,  799,  989.     See  this  Tolume,        >  Tomlins  Law  Diet  Coin;  referring 

FoBOBBT.    For  the  pleading,  practice,  to  Termes  de  Ley. 
and  eridence,  see  Crim.  Proced.  IL  f  246 
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§  277.  Power  of  Grown  aa  to  Coin. — In  England,  therefore,  the 
coining  of  money,  the  legitimation  of  foreign  coin,  the  giving  of 
value  to  coin  foreign  and  domestic,  and  the  crying  down  of  coin 
in  circulation  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  longer  current,  are 
branches  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  *^  And  this 
prerogative  has  been  considered,'*  says  Gabbett,  "  to  extend,  not  ^ 
only  to  the  enhancing  of  the  coin  in  respect  of  its  extrinsic  value 
or  denomination,  but  to  the  debasing  of  it  in  regard  of  its  intrin- 
sic value  or  measure  of  alloy.  Great  doubts  have,  however,  been 
entertained,  whether,  by  force  of  the  several  statutes  which  settle 
the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  the  king  is 
not  in  effect  restrained  from  altering  it,  or  increasing  the  alloy ; 
and  such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  is  not  any  longer  to  be 
apprehended,  for,  as  Lord  Hale  observes,  it  would  be  a  dishonor 
to  the  nation  to  put  in  practice  this  prerogative  of  imbasing  or 
debasing  the  coin,  and  not  safe  to  be  attempted  without  the  assent 
of  Parliament."^ 

§  278.  Of  what  Metal.  —  Anciently  the  coin  of  the  realm  was 
only  of  gold  and  silver,  alloyed  with  a  certain  proportion  qf  cop- 
per, constituting  what  is  ccdled  sterling,  or  its  legal  standard ; 
but  in  1672^  a  copper  coin  was  added. 

§  279.  Nature  and  Grade  of  Offence  of  Counterfeiting.  —  From 
this  relation  of  the  Crown  to  the  coin,  the  doctrine  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts  became  established  from  the  earliest  times,  that  the 
counterfeiting  of  the  king's  coin  was  treason;'  though  the 
counterfeiting  of  foreign  money,  made  current  by  his  proclamar 
tion,  was  pimishable  merely  as  a  misdemeanor.^  But  Stat.  1 
Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  6,  made  the  latter  treason  likewise.^  At  present, 
in  England,  the  principal  offences  against  the  coin  are  felony; 
though  there  are,  connected  with  them,  some  misdemeanors.^ 

1  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  219.    And  for  a         *  1  Hale  P.  C.  210;   Hammond  on 

great  deal  of  interesting  matter  concern-  Coining,  pari.  ed.  8,  pi.  8. 
ing  the  coin,  see  1  Hale  P.  C.  188  et  seq. ;         •  1  Hale  P.  C.  192,  210,  216,  216. 
Case  of  Mixed  Money,  2  Howell  St.  Tr.         «  Stat  24  &  25  Vict  c.  99,  entitled 

118.  "An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 

s  1  Hale  P.  C.  196.  Statute   Law  of  the  United  Kingdom 

s  See  1  Hale  P.  C.  192, 216, 219 :  Case  against  Offences  relating  to  the  Coin." 
of  Mixed  Money,  2  Howell  St.  Tr.  118, 
116;  Case  of  Mines,  Plow.  810,  810. 
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II.  Laws  of  the  United  Statee. 

§  280.  How  under  the  Constitation. —  By  proyisions  in  the  Con- 
Btitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  has  the  power  ^'to  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,"  and  "  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States."^  No  State  shall  "coin 
money,"  or  "  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts."' 

§  281.  Statutes  —  Common  Irfiw.  —  But  according  to  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  the  preceding  volume,  concerning  the  common 
law  as  a  national  system,  there  can  be  no  common-law  offences, 
against  the  United  States,^  relating  to  its  coin.  Congress  has 
therefore  made,  on  this  subject,  such  statutory  provisions  as 
seemed  desirable.^ 

§  282.    Importation   of  Counterfeit  Coin  —  Constitutional.  • —  The 

reader  has  observed,  that  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution 
empower  Congress  "  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  cownterfeiU 
ing^'*  only.  Still  the  statutes  have  included  also,  in  their  pro* 
hibitions,  the  importation  into  this  country  from  abroad  of 
counterfeit  coin,  and  the  uttering  of  such  coin  here.  And  this 
branch  of  our  statutory  law  has  been  held  to  be  constitutional ; 
because,  in  the  language  of  Daniel,  J.,  ^^  the  power  to  coin  money 
being  given  to  Congress,  founded  on  public  necessity,  it  must 
carry  with  it  the  correlative  power  of  protecting  the  creature  and 
object  of  that  power,"  * 

III.  State  Laiwe. 

m 

§  283.  General  Dootrine. — The  reader  has  observed,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
over  the  coin,  and  withholds  it  from  the  State  legislatures.^  But 
the  effect  of  this  provision  is  not  to  deprive  the  States  of  all 
jurisdiction  over  the  class  of  offences  we  are  considering  in  this 
chapter. 

1  Const.  XT.  8.  art  1,  §  8.  8.  of  U.  8.  f  6467-5462;  Act  of  1876,  o. 

>  Const  U.  S.  art.  1,  {  10.  148,  $  4.  . 

9  Vol.  I  §  190  et  seq.  *  United  Sutes  v.  Marigold,  9  How. 

^'See,  for  the  principal  provisions,  B.    U.  S.  660, 667. 

•  Ante,  S  280. 
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§  284.  Common  Irfiw  of  States.  —  At  the  period  when  our  fore* 
fathers  brought  to  this  country  so  much  of  the  English  law, 
common  and  statutory,  as  was  applicable  to  our  situation  and 
circumstances,  counterfeiting  the  coin  and  kindred  offences  were 
statutory  treasons  in  our  fatherland.^  With  us  they  cannot,  for 
reasons  already  explained,^  be  of  a  grade  higher  than  felony; 
^ven  if,  since  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
they  are  common-law  offences  in  the  States  as  against  the  State 
governments.  Waiving  the  question,  then,  whether  in  the  States 
they  have  ceased  to  be  indictable  at  the  common  law,  we  shall 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they  have ;  because,  if  they  have 
not,  still  the  reader  will  find  them  sufficiently  treated  of  in  the 
older  English  books  pf  the  criminal  law.  And  there  is  room  for 
grave  doubts,  whether  the  effect  of '  the  United  States  Constitu* 
tion  w»s  not  to  abrogate  entirely  this  branch  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  individual  States.^ 

§  285.  Power  of  Statee.  —  Whether  the  States  have  power,  by 
legislation,  to  punish  any  offences  against  the  coin  of  the  United 
States,  has,  till  recently,  been  a  question  of  doubt.  But  at  length 
it  is  settled  that  they  have ;  ^  for,  as  the  citizen  owes  a  double 
allegiance,  to  the  government  of  his  own, State  and  to  the  General 
Government,  the  same  wrongful  act  may  be  in  its  nature  injurious 
to  both.^  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  coin, 
and  the  like,  con^in  the  provision,  that  nothing  in  them  ^^  shall 
be  construed  to  deprive  the  courts  of  the  individual  States  of 
jurisdiction,  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  over  offences 
made  punishable  by"  them.^  But  the  particular  act  of  counter- 
feiting, as  distinguished  from  the  cheat  effected  or  attempted  on 
the  public  or  individuals,  —  that  is,  the  act  of  counterfeiting  in 
the  aspect  in.  which  it  was  treason  in  England,  —  is  evidently,  as 


1  Ante,  S  279;  Vol.  1. 1  470;  1  Hale 
P.  C.  188,  226. 

«  Vol.  I.  §  177,  466,  611,  612. 
<  And  see  post,  §  404^407. 

*  Vol.  I.  S  178,  987.,  The  State  v, 
McPhenon,  9  Iowa,  63,  66 ;  Sizemore  v. 
The  State,  8  Head,  26. 

*  And  see  the  observations  of  Grier, 
J.,  in  Moore  v.  niii;ioiSj  14  How.  U.  S. 
13,20. 

*  Stats.  April  21,  1806,  o.  49,  f  4,  2 
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U.  S.  Stats,  at  Large,  406 ;  March  3, 1826, 
c.  66,  §  26,  4  lb.  122.  And  see  Vol.  I. 
S  172  et  seq.  The  Reyised  Statutes,  in 
lieu  of  the  words  in  the  text,  have  the 
general  provision,  introductory  to  the 
title  "  Crimes/'  that  "  nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  held  to  take  awaj  or  im- 
pair the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
several  States  under  the  laws  thereof." 
B.  S.  of  U.  S.  I  6828. 
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intimated  in  the  last  section,  no  offence  against  the  sovereignty 
of  an  individual  State. 

§  286.  Counterfeit  aa  False  Token. — Yet  a  piece  of  counterfeit 
ooin  is  a  fedse  token  ;^  theitefore  the  fraudulent  passing  of  it  for 
value,  by  one  who  knows  it  to  be  counterfeit,  is  an  indictable 
cheat  at  the  common  law.* 

Froctixlng  and  Uttering  aa  Attempt  to  Cheat*  -^  And  to  procure 
base  coin,  with  the  intent  to  utter  it  as  good ;  *  or  tools  for  mak- 
ing such  coin,  with  the  intent  to  use  them  ;^  is  in  like  manner  an 
indictable  common-law  attempt  to  cheat.^  There  is  an  English 
case,  in  which  the  allegation  of  *^  unlawfully  uttering  and  tender- 
ing in  payment  to  J.  H.  ten  counterfeit  halfpence,  knowing  them 
to  be  counterfeit,*'  was  held  insufficient  to  sustain  a  conviction ; 
**  it  not  being,"  says  Mr.  East,  ^^  an  indictable  offence.**  ®  Yet  wd 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  uphold  this  decision,  unless  on  the  ground 
that  copper  coins  are  tokens  too  small  to  be  Noticed  by  the 
criminal  law,  according  to  a  doctrine  discussed  in  the  preceding 
voltame.^ 

§  287.  Same  in  our  States. — No  reason  appears  why  these  mis'- 
demeanors,  of  cheating  and  attempting  to  cheat  by  false  coin  and 
tiie  like,  should  not  be  deemed  such  under  the  common  law  of 
the  States. 

CdimterMting.  — -  Perhaps  also,  in  the  States,  the  counterfeiting 
of  the  coin  of  the  United  States  may  be  an  indictable  common- 
law  attempt  to  cheat  the  people  of  the  State*  The  question  is  of 
little  practical  importance ;  for,  in  probably  all  the  States,  stat- 
utes have  made  every  offence  against  the  coin  indictable  as  well 
Undet*  them  as  under  the  acts  of  Congress.^  That  this  should  be 
BO  was  contemplated  by  Congress,  as  we  have  already  seen.* 

1  See  ante,  §  148.  Hammond  on  Coining,-  pari.  ed.  45  et 

<  1  Hale  P.  C.  214.  ieq. 

*  Rex  9.  Fuller,  Bnsi.  IbRy.  806;  Reg.        ^  VoL  L  §  212  et  leq. 

9.  Fulton,  Jebb,  48.  ^  It  was  aMmned  hj  Grier,  J.,  in 

*  Rex  9.  Sntton,  1  East  P.  C.  172, 2  Moore  v.  lUinoit,  14  How.  U.  8. 18,  20, 
Stra.  1074,  Caa.  temp.  Hardw.  870.  And  that  a  conriction  in  the  tribunals  of  one 
iee  the  distinctions  stated  Vol.  L  f  204.  of  these  sovereignties  will  be  no  bar  to 

^  Ante,  §  168.  proceedings  in  the  other.    But  this  point 

*  Cirwan'f  Case,  1  Bast  P.  C.  182.  has  not  been  adjudged ;  and  it  is  by  no 
8ee^  on  the  entire  matter  of  this  section,    means  certahi.    See  YoL  I.  f  986-069. 

•  AAte,  S  285. 
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IV.  Meaning  of  some  Words  in  the  Law  of  Oounterfeitinff* 

§  288.  Oenend  View. — The  laws  relating  to  the  coin  being  so 
many  and  diverse,  we  can  profitably  do  but  little  more,  in  further 
discussing  them,  than  simply  direct  attention  to  the  legal  mean- 
ings of  various  words  and  phrases.  In  the  work  on  Statutory 
Crimes  the  author  explained  the  terms,  utter ^"^  put  off^pass^  tool^^ 
movld  or  dief  ten  similar  pieces  of  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coinfi 

§  289.  Counterfeit  —  Cknmterfeiting.  —  Lord  Hale  observes,  that 
^^ money  consists  principally  of  three  parts:  1.  The  material 
whereof  it  is  made ;  2.  The  denomination  or  extrinsic  value ; 
8.  The  impression  or  stamp.'*  ^  This  view  will  help  us  under- 
stand what  is  a  counterfeiting  of  coin.  It  is  the  making  of  false 
or  spurious  coin,  to  imitate  —  or,  as  the  phrase  commonly  is,  in 
the  similitude  of —  the  genuine.® 

§  290.  How  maoh  muet  be  done.  —  In  this  definition  may  be 
noticed,  first,  the  making.  Unless  the  coin  is  so  far  finished  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  used  for  purposes  of  fraud,  it  is  not  made.* 
But  there  need  be  no  uttering,  for  the  offence  is  complete  when 
the  coin  is  ready  to  be  uttered.^^  Secondly,  it  must  be  base  or 
spurious,  —  a  point  which  needs  no  illustration. 

§  291.  Slmmtude.  —  Thirdly,  it  must  have  a  resemhlanee  to 
the  original.  Whether  it  possesses  this  requisite  is  a  question 
of  fact  for  the  jury ;  ^^  but  the  court  will  instruct  them,  that  the 
likeness  need  not  be  perfect.    If  the  counterfeit  looks  so  much 

1  Stat.  Crimes,  §  806.  Commonwealth  v.  Whitmanh,  4  Pick. 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  §  807.    "  Uttered  and  283 ;    Commonwealth   v,   Houghton,    8 

put  off."  Reg.  9.  Welch,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  Mass.  107.'  And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  226. 

688,  2  Den.  C.  C.  78,  Temp.  &  M.  409,  ▼  1  Hale  P.  C.  188. 

16  Jur.  186.  8  Daniel,  J.,  in  United  States  v.  Mar- 

•  Stat.  Crimes,  §  808.  The  State  o.  igold,  0  How.  U.  8.  660,  668,  obserres : 
Beeler,  1  Brey.  482.  <'  The  term  counterfeit,  both  by  its  ety- 

*  Stat  Crimes,  §  810;  Rex  v,  Len-  mology  and  common  intendment,  signi- 
nard,  2  W.  Bl.  807, 1  Leach,  4th  ed.  90,  fies  the  fabrication  of  a  false  image  or 
1  East  F.  C.  170;  The  State  v.  Bowman,  representation." 

6  y t.  694 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Kent,  6  Met  *  Rex  v.  Varley,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  76, 

221 ;  Rex  v.  Belli  1  East  P.  C.  169.  2  W.  Bl.  682, 1  East  P.  C.  164;  Reg.  o. 

•  Stat  Crimes,  §  211.  Bradford,  2  Crawf.  &  Dix  C.  C.  41.   And 

*  Stat  Crimes,  §  214 ;  Brown  v.  Com-  see  Stat  Crimes,  §  226. 
monwealth,  8  Mass.  69,  71.     And  see  ^1  East  P.  C.  166. 

Beg.  0.  Williams,  Car.  &  M.  269;  Com-        ^^  1  East  P.  C.  168;  Rex  v,  Welsh,  1 
monwealth   v.   Griffin,    21   Pick.    628;    East  P.  C.  87, 164, 1  Leach,  4th  ed.  864. 
Commonwealth  v.  Cone,  2  Mast.  182; 
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like  the  original,  that  it  might  deceive  a  person  using  ordinary 
caution, — the  doctrine  has  been  so  laid  down,  —  it  will  suffice.^ 
^^Thus,"  says  Mr.  East,  ^^  a  counterfeiting,  with  some  small  varia- 
tion in  the  inscription,  effigies,  or  arms,  done  probably  with  intent 
to  evade  the  law,  is  yet  within  it ;  and  so  is  the  counterfeiting  in 
a  different  metal,  if  in  appearance  it  be  made  to  resemble  the 
true  coin."  ^  There  need  be  no  impression  on  the  counterfeit ; 
for  it  may  be  in  the  likeness  of  the  worn  coin.^ 

§  292.  Coloiing.  —  This  word  is  found  in  the  English  statute 
of  8  &  9  Will.  8,  c.  26,  §  4.^  And  it  has  been  held,  that  prepar- 
ing blanks  with  such  materials  as,  when  rubbed  (before  they 
were  rubbed  they  looked  like  lead),  will  make  them  resemble 
the  real  coin,  is  a  coloring,  even  before  the  resemblance  has  been 
produced  by  the  friction.*  So,  bringing  to  the  surface  the  latent 
silver  in  a  blank  of  mixed  metal,  by  dipping  it  in  aqua-fortis  which 
corrodes  the  base  metal,  is  a  coloring  within  this  statute.^ 

§  298.  AUUed  Money.  —  Says  Mr.  East :  ^  '^  As  to  what  shall 
be  considered  as  milled  money  within  the  statute  of  William, 
James  Bunning  was  indicted  for  putting  off  to  J.  P.  nine  pieces 
of  fialse  and  counterfeit  milled  money  and  coin,  each  counter* 
feited  to  the  likeness  of  a  piece  of  legal  and  current  milled  money 
and  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  called  a  shilling,  at  a  lower  rate  and 
value  than  the  same  did  by  the  denomination  import  and  were 
counterfeited  for,  i.  e*  at  so  much,  &c.    The  fact  of  knowingly 

^  United  States  v.  Morrow,  4  Waah.  forgery.  If  what  is  done  for  the  pur- 
C.  C.  783;  Bex  v,  ElMot,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  pose  of  accomplishing  any  fraud,  or  any 
175, 179 ;  s.  o.  nom.  Rex  v.  Elliott,  2  East  other  wrongful  end,  has  no  tendency, 
P.  C.  051 ;  Rex  v.  Varley,  1  East  P.  C.  either  apparent  or  real,  to  accomplish 
164. 1  Leach,  4th  ed.  76,  2  W.  Bl.  682;  the  thing  meant,  there  is  no  such  con- 
Rasnick  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Va.  Cas.  currence  of  act  with  intent  as  is  required 
SS6 ;  Reg.  v.  Robinson,  Leigh  &  C.  604,  to  constitute  crime.  The  reader  will  see 
10  Cox  C.  C.  107.  And  see  Rex  v.  Col-  this  general  proposition  in  several  differ- 
licott,  Russ.  &  Ry.  212,  4  Taunt.  800,  2  ent  relations  in  the  first  yolume.  And 
Leach,  4th  ed.  1048 ;  Rex  v.  Ridgeley,  1  see  particularly.  Vol.  I.  §  204  et  seq., 
East  P.  C.  171 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Kent,  480  et  seq.,  788-752. 
6  Met.  221 ;  United  States  t;.  Bums,  5  *  Also  among  the  more  verbose  pro- 
McLean,  28.  visions  of  the  present  statute,  24  &  25 

*  1  East  P.  C.  164.  Vict.  c.  99,  $  8. 

s  Rex  r.  Welsh,  1  East  P.  C.  87, 164,         •  Rex  v.  Case,  1  East  P.  C.  165,  1 

1  Leach,  4th  ed.  864;  Rex  v,  Wilsoi},  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  154,  note. 
Leach,  4th  ed.  285.   See  People  v.  Osmer,         «  Rex  r.  Lavey,  1  East  P.  C.  166,1 

4  Parker  C.  C.  242.    The  doctrine  which  Leach,  4th  ed.^158.     And  see  Rex  v. 

deinands  a  resemblance  to  the  genuine  Harris,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  185. 
coin  seems  not  to  be  of  a  sort  applicable         ?  i  f^ast  P.  C.  180. 
alone  in  the  law  of  counterfeiting  and 
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putting  off  counterfeit  shillings  at  a  lower  value  H^n  according 
to  their  denomination  was  fully  proved ;  but  it  could  not  b^ 
proved  that  the  money  had  any  marks  of  milling  upon  it.  The 
prisoner  being  convicted,  the  objection  was  referred  to  the  judges^ 
who  all  held  the  conviction  right.  Milled  money  is  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  hammered  money ;  imd  all  the  money  now 
current  is  milled,  i.  e.  passed  through  a  mill  or  press  to  make  the 
plate,  out  of  which  it  is  cut,  of  a  proper  thickness  ;  though  by  a 
vulgar  error  it  is  frequently  supposed  to  mean  the  marking  on 
the  edges,  which  is  properly  termed  ffraining.  The  judges,  there-* 
fore,  thought  it  unnecessary  that  the  counterfeit  money  should, 
appear  to  have  been  milled ;  for,  considering  miUed-money  as  one 
word  (as  if  written  with  a  hyphen),  and  descriptive  of  the  money 
now  current,  if  the  counterfeit  resemble  the  money  which,  if 
genuine,  would  have  been  milled,  it  is  enough."* 

§  294.  Instniment  adapted  for  Coialng.  —  A  statute  '  made  it  an 
offence  knowingly  '  to  possess,  with  a  specified  intent,  any  instru- 
ment adapted  and  designed  for  making  counterfeit  coin ;  and  one 
was  held  to  be  punishable  who,  with  the  intent,  had  an  instra* 
ment  to  make  one  side  only  of  the  coin.  ^  Adapted  for  coining,** 
it  was  observed,  *^is  matter  of  description,  and  applies  to  any 
instrument  which  may  be  used  in  the  formation  of  any  part  of  a 
coin.'*  * 

Puncheon.  —  The  like  may  be  said  of  a  **  puncheon ; "  and,  in 
England,  though  it  have  not  the  letters,  it  is  sufficiently  described 
in  an  indictment  as  a  puncheon  which  will  impress  the  head  side 
of  a  shilling.* 

§  295.  Coin  at  the  Time  Cnrrent  —  Under  the  Missouri  statute, 
art.  4,  §  7,  against  counterfeiting  ^'  any  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the 
time  current  in  this  State  by  law  or  usage,"  the  genuine  coin 
must  be  current  when  the  counterfeit  is  made ;  the  offence  not 
being  committed  if  it  has  gone  out  of  circulation  then.  But 
under  §  21,  whereby  the  passing  of  such  counterfeit  coin  is 
equally  criminal   with   the    counterfeiting,  there  is   no   need 

1  Bex  V.  Bnnning,  1  East  P.  C.  180,         *  Commonwealth  v.  Kent,  6  Met.  221. 

2Leach,  4thed.  621;  Dorrington's  Case,  And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  212;  Reg.  v. 

1  East  P.  C.  181 ;  Jacob's  Case,  1  Bast  Roberts,  Dean.  689. 

P.  C.  181.  •  »  Bex  V,  Ridgeley,  1  East  P.  C.  171 ; 

<  R.  S.  of  Mass.  c.  127,  §  18.  B.  o.  nom.  Bex  o.  Bidgelay,  1  Leach,  4th 

s  See  Sasser  v.  The  State,  18  Ohio,  468,  ed.  189.    See  Bex  cr.  Foster,  7  Car.  4b  P. 

488, 484.  496. 
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the  genuine  Bhould  be  cuirent  at  the  tune  the  oounterfeit  is 
paaeed.^ 

§  296.  Coin  br  Law  auide  Cwrmt  *o-  -^  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held^  in  1836»  that  a  Spanish  head  pistareen  is 
not  a  coin  made  current  by  law  in  the  United  States,  within  the 
act  of  CongresB  of  1825 ;  consequently,  that  the  counterfeiting 
of  such  a  piece  of  money  is  not  pimishable  under  this  act.^ 

§  297.  Lawfiil  Money,  A^,  —  In  one  ease  the  court  observed: 
It  has  been  objected  that  the  judgment  **'  should  have  been  ren- 
dered for  lawful  money  of  yirgini{^  according  to  the  expression 
used  in  the  writing.  This  we  think,  in  substance,  has  been  done"; 
as  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  would  be  lawful  money 
of  Virginia,  or  any  other  State  or  territory/' '  And  especially 
must  this  be  so  with  respect  to  the  coin ;  sinc^,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  iiie  United  States,  no  State  can  coin  money .^ 

§  298.  Coin  Ganrant  by  UMge.^^^-In  Massachusetts,  a  statute 
against  coimterfeiting  ^  gold  coin  current  by  law  or  usage  within 
the  State,"  is  held  not  to  include  a  ^*  California  five-dollar  gold 
piece,"  as  it  was  called ;  because  this  coin  was  manufactured  in 
one  of  the  States  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  **  if  proved  to  be  in  circulation,"  said  the  judge,  *^  it 
could  never  be  denominated  a  coin  ^current  by  usage,'  for  no 
usage  can  be  set  up  in  direct  violation  of  a  Law  forbiddiag  it."  ^ 

y.  Bsmcdning  and  Connected  QuestionB. 

§  299.  Felony  or  Misdemftuor.  —  If  views  before  mentioned  ^ 
are  correct,  there  is  no  common  law  in  a  State  making  an  offence 
against  th^  coin  more  than  a  misdemeanor.  Wherever,  there- 
fore, in  our  States,  this  offence  is  felony,  it  is  such  only  by  force 
of  some  statute.^    In  England,  the  uttering  of  counterfeit  coin 


1  The  State  9.  Shoemaker,  7  Mitao. 
177, 182. 

>  United  States  v.  Gardner,  10  Pet. 
618. 

s  Cocke  V.  Kendall,  Hemp.  286, 288. 

«  Ante,  !  280. 

ft  Commonwealth  v.  Bond,  1  Gray, 
664. 

«  Ante,  §  284  et  seq. 

7  In  Wisconsin,  by  statute,  "  the  term 
felony  when  used  in  any  statute  shall  be 

TOh.  II.  11 


construed  to  mean  an  offence  for  which 
the  offender,  on  conviction,  shall  be  lia- 
ble by  law  to  be  punished  by  death,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison;" 
and  the  court  deemed  that  this  "  does  not 
necessarily  make  an  offence  a  felony, 
which  before  the  statute  was  a  mere  mis- 
demeanor, but  it  affords  a  definite  mean* 
ingf  for  a  technical  law  term,  which, 
without  this  statute,  in  some  respects 
would  be  indefinite  and  yague."    There- 
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is  misdemeanor ;  ^  differing  herein  from  counterfeiting  itself,  which 
is  now  a  felony .^  But  until  lately  the  English  courts,  overlook- 
ing this  distinction,  have  adjudicated  cases  of  uttering  as  though 
the  offence  were  a  felony,  applying  to  it  the  law  of  principal  and 
accessory,  and  the  like.* 

§  800.  Coiudtiaion.  —  To  the  casual  reader,  the  present  chapter 
will  appear  less  complete  than  most  others  in  this  volume.  But 
one  who  will  place  before  him,  first,  the  statutes  of  his  own  State, 
then  the  pages  of  this  chapter,  lastly  those  of  the  corresponding 
chapter  on  Forgery,  will  have  nearly  all  the  light  on  the  sub- 
ject derivable  from  books  other  than  full  reports.  There  are 
many  points  not  mentioned  in  these  pages  simply  because  they 
have  not  become  matter  of  judicial  determination. 

fore,  though  another  statnte  made  the  tona  who,  in  felony,  would  have  been 
uttering  of  counterfeit  coin  punishable  acceBsorieB  before  the  ^act,  in  cases  of 
in  the  State  prison,  yet,  Inasmuch  as  misdemeanor  were  treated  as  principals, 
such  uttering  was  only  a  misdemeanor  X  think,  therefore,  that  the  case  of  Bex 
at  the  common  law,  it  was  held  to  re-  9.  Else,  Buss.  &  By.  142,  and  Beg.  tf. 
main  such  notwithstanding  the  concur-  Page  and  Jones,  1  Buss.  Crimes  (8d  Eng. 
rent  operation  of  the  statutes.  Wilson  ed.),  82,  9  Car.  &  P.  761,  were  wrongly 
V.  The  State,  1  Wis.  184, 188, 194.  See  decided,  and  the  comments  on  those  de- 
Miller  9.  People,  2  Scam.  288.  On  this  cisions  in  1  Buss.  Crimes,  82,  are  weU 
general  question,  consult  Vol.  I.  §  617 ;  worthy  of  consideration."  And  see  Beg. 
Stat.  Crimes,  §  128, 126, 146.  v,  Gerrish,  2  Moody  &  B.  219;  Bex  0. 

1  Beg.  V.  Greenwood,  2  Den.  C.  C.  Skerrit,  2  Car.  &  P.  427 ;  Beg.  v.  Ban- 

458,  9  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  636;  Stat.  24  &  26  nen^  2  Moody,  809, 1  Car.  &  K.  296;  Bex 

Vict.  c.  99,  §  9-12.  V.  Manners,  7  Car.  &  P.  801 ;   United 

>  Vol.  I.  §  479;  ante,  §  279.  States  v.  Morrow,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  783; 

*  Beg.  9.  Greenwood,  supra,  in  which  Basnick  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Ya.  Cas. 

Parke,  B.,  said:  "At  common  law  per^  866;  The  State  v.  Stutson,  Eirby,  62. 


For  DEAD  BODIES,  dee  Sbpultuu. 

DISOBDEBLT  HOUSE,  see  Vol.  I  S  1106  et  aeq. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISTT7BBING  MEETINGS.^ 

§  801.  Scope  of  this  Chapter.  — -  In  the  first  volume,'  we  saw 
what  is  the  common-law  doctrine  on  this  subject.  It  is  also,  in 
most  of  our  States,  regulated  by  statutes;  but  they  have  not 
been  fully  elucidated  by  decisions.  This  chapter  will  present 
the  results  arrived  at  on  such  questions  as  have  arisen  under  the 
statutes. 

§  802.  Like  Kind  —  (School  —  Temperance  Meeting}.  —  A  stat* 
ate  of  Massachusetts  having  provided,  that  ^^  every  person  who 
shall  wilfully  interrupt  or  disturb  any  school  or  other  assembly 
of  people,  met  for  a  lawful  purpose,  within  the  place  of  such 
meeting,  or  out  of  it,  shall  be  punished  "  in  a  manner  mentioned,^ 
the  court  refused  to  restrict  its  interpretation  to  meetings  of  a 
like  kind  with  schools,^  and  held  it  applicable  to  a  public  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  temperance.* 

§  803.  Reiigioaa  Meetings.  —  It  being  made  punishable  in  Vir- 
ginia if  '^  any  person  shall,  on  purpose,  maliciously  or  contemp- 
tuously disquiet  or  disturb  any  congregation  assembled  in  any 
church,  meeting-house,  or  other  place  of  religious  worship,"  the 
court  held  the  provision  applicable,  not  only  to  disturbances 
while  the  religious  services  are  progressing,  but  also  at  any  time 
while  the  congregation  is  assembled  for  worship ;  or,  on  a  Method- 
ist camp  ground,  at  night  after  the  services  are  over  for  the  day, 
and  the  worshippers  are  retired  to  rest.^  But  this  last  point  was 
held  directly  the  other  way  under  the  Missouri  statute.^ 

1  For  the  pleading,  practice,  and  eri-  *  Commonwealth  v.  Porter,  1  Graj, 

denoe,  see  Crim.  Froced.  n.  |  2S4  et  teq.  476.    And  see  post,  |  807. 

See,  alao,  at  to  tlie  law,  Btat.  Crimes,  *  Commonwealth  v.  Jennings,  8  Qrat. 

S  211, 560.  624. 

•  Vol.  L  f  642.  V  The  State  v.  Edwardi,  82  Misao. 

•  Maas.  Stot  1849,  c  60.  6ia 
«  Btat  Crimes,  f  245, 240. 
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§  804.  Continaed.  —  A  similar  enactment  in  Tennessee,  namely, 
*^  if  any  person  shall  interrupt  a  congregation  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  the  Deity,"  &c.,  has  received  a  like  in- 
terpretation. It  is  violated  by  a  disturbance  at  any  time  before 
the  assembly  has  dispersed,^  even  after  the  reUgious  services  are 
over,  and  the  church  authorities  are  together  for  the  trial  of  a 
member.  If,  in  the  language  of  Caruthers,  J.,  ^^  a  religious  as- 
sembly, whether  large  or  small,"  is  ^^  engaged  in  public  worship, 
or  duties  connected  with  their  interests  as  a  church,"  to  such  an 
assembly  the  protection  of  the  statute  will  extend.^ 

§  805.  cpntinued.  —  In  Indiana  a  punishment  is  provided  ^^  if 
any  person  shall  disturb  any  religious  society,  or  any  members 
thereof,  when  met  or  meeting  together  for  public  worship."  And, 
said  Worden,  J. :  "  The  point  of  time  when  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  being  met  together,  or  when  they  should  be  considered 
as  having  dispersed,  we  regard  as  a  question  of  fact,  or,  perhaps, 
a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  rather  than  a  pure  question 
of  law."  Therefore  it  was  left  with  the  jury  to  determine, 
whether,  immediately  after  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  and 
the  people  had  passed  out  of  the  house,  but  before  the  members 
had  dispersed,  they  were  "met  together  for  public  worship," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.^ 

§  306.  SohooL — A  Maine  statute  renders  it  pimishable  wilfuUj 
to  disturb  or  interrupt  any  teacher  or  pupils,  in  any  school  kept 
in  "  any  school-house  or  other  place  of  instruction  ; "  and  a  pri- 
vate school,  in  a  district  school-house,  for  instruction  in  the  art 
of  writing,  is  held  to  be  within  its  protection.* 

§  307.  Continued  —  Moral  and  Benevolent  Objeot.  —  In  Con- 
necticut, a  statute  made  it  punishable  to  disturb  persons  met 
*^  for  the  promotion  of  any  moral  and  benevolent  object ; "  and 
a  meethig  for  culture  and  improvement  in  sacred  and  church 
music  was  held  not  to  be  within  its  protection.  Another  statute 
provided  a  punishment  for  ^^  every  person  who  shall  at  any  time 


I  WillUm  r.  Tlie  8tale«  $  Sneed.  486.    Bee,  however,  astt,  f  804;  also 

813.    So  under  •  statute  quite  •imilar  The  State  v.  Gager,  S8  Conn.  882.    Aa 

in  Alabama.    Kioaej  v.  The  State,  88  to  the  lajter  law  in  Indiana,  eee  Manria 

AU.  224.  V.  The  Sute,  19  Ind.  181 ;  Voi  L  f  86^ 

s  Hollingtwarth9.TheState,6Sneed,  note. 
618,  620.  «  The  Stale  v.  Leighton,  86  Hafaie, 

*  The  State  v.  Snjder,  14  Ind.  429,  196. 
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wilfiilly  interrapt  or  durtarb  any  district  school,  or  any  public* 
private,  or  select  school,  while  the  same  is  in  session."  To  con 
stitute  a  **  school,"  the  court  deemed  there  should  be  a  teacher  as 
well  as  pupils ;  therefore  a  meetings  of  persons  to  sing  together 
for  mutual  improvement  in  the  art,  but  without  any  teacher,  was 
not  a  *^  school,"  such  as  the  statute  contemplates.  ^*  Indeed,"  said 
Sanfoid,  J.,  ^^the  term  ^school'  alone^  according  to  American 
usage,  mcnre  generally  denotes  the  collective  body  of  pupils  in 
any  place  of  instruction,  and  under  the  direction  and  discipline 
of  one  or  more  instructors."  ^ 

§  308.  wnat  is  Disttirbuioe. — Allusion  was  in  the  preceding 
volume  made  to  the  question  of  what  is  a  disturbance  of  a  pubUo 
meeting.^  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  a  Massachusetts  case  under  the  stat- 
ute before  quoted,*  said :  *^  What  shall  constitute  an  interruption 
and  disturbance  of  a  public  meeting  or  assembly  cannot  easily 
be  brought  within  a  definition  applicable  to  all  cases ;  it  must 
depend  somewhat  on  the  nature  imd  character  of  each  particular 
kind  of  meeting,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  held,  and  much 
also  on  the  usage  and  practice  governing  such  meetings.  As  the 
law  has  not  defined  what  shall  be  deemed  an  interruption  and 
disturbance,  it  must  be  decided  as  a  question  of  fact  in  each  par- 
ticular case ;  and,  although  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define  it  before- 
hand, there  is  commonly  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
.  is  a  wilful  disturbance  in  a  given  case.  It  must  be  wilful  and 
designed,  an  act  not  done  through  accident  or  mistake."  ^ 

1  The  state  r.  j^ager,  28  Conn.  282.       riotoni.    That  censure  or  approbation 

*  Vol.  L  I  642.  mast  be  the  ezpregsion  of  the  feelings 
>  Ante,  I  802.  of  the  moment ;  for,  if  it  be  premeditated 

*  Commonweatth  v.  Porter,  1  Qnj,  by  a  number  of  persons  confederated  be- 
^,  480.  Bitfhta  of  Audience  at  Thea-  forehand  to  cry  down  eren  a  perform- 
tre. —  In  an  Irish  case,  Bushe,  C.  J.,  ance  of  an  actor,  it  becomes  criminal 
speaking  of  the  rights  of  an  audience  at  Such  are  the  limits  and  priyileges  of  an 
a  theatre,  said,  they  were  well  defined,  audience,  eren  as  to  actors  and  authors." 
and  were  as  follows :  "They  [the  audi-  Rez  v.  Forbes,  1  Crawf.  &  Dix  C.  C.  167. 
ence]  may  cry  down  a  play  or  other  per-  In  another  case,  Sir  James  .Mansfield, 
formance,  which  they  dislilce,  or  they  C.  J.,  said  to  the  jury:  "I  cannot  tell 
may  hiss  or  hoot  the  actors  who  depend  upon  what  grounds  many  people  con- 
upon  their  approbation,  or  their  caprice,  ceire  they  haye  a  right,  at  a  theatre,  to 
Even  that  priyilege,  howeyer,  is  confined  make  such  a  prodigious  noise  as  to  pre- 
within  its  limits.  They  must  not  break  rent  others  from  hearing  what  is  going 
the  peace,  or  act  in  such  a  manner  as  forward  on  the  stage.  Theatres  are  not 
has  a  tendency  to  excite  terror  or  dis-  absolute  necessaries  of  life;  and  any 
turbanoe.  Their  censure  or  approbation,  person  may  stay  away  who  does  not 
although  it  may  be  noisy,  must  not  be  approre  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
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§  309.  Continaed.  —  It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  rule  to 
govern  the  question  in  respect  of  every  kind  of  meeting.  Thus, 
according  to  a  note  to  the  last  section,  an  audience  at  a  theatre 
may  hiss  and  applaud.  But  no  one  would  contend,  that,  in  a 
solemn  religious  service,  one  could  do  either  without  being 
guilty  of  a  disturbance.  Yet  even  religious  meetings  have  been 
known  td  be  conducted  in  a  way  not  solemn,  and  applause,  if  not 
hisses,  to  be  common.  In  such  a  meeting,  doubtless  a  round 
roar  might  be  sent  up,  at  the  proper  moment,  in  praise  of  the 
preacher,  without  rendering  him  who  worshipped  in  that  form 
liable  to  be  indicted  for  crime.  Again,  among  one  class  of  re- 
ligionists a  solemn  amen  would  be  permissible,  where  among 
another  class  it  would  not  be.  When  the  interruption  is  of  the 
indictable  sort,  it  need  not,  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  law,  proceed 
80  fEkr  as  to  break  up  the  meeting,  or  create  an  actual  pause  in 
the  proceedings.^ 

§  810.  The  Intent.  —  In  Alabama,  a  statute  having  made  pun- 
ishable ^^any  person  who  fjoUfully^  interrupts  or  disturbs  any 
assemblage  of  people,  met  for  religious  worship,  by  noise,  pro* 
fane  discourse,"  &c.,  the  offence  was  held  not  to  be  committed 
when  the  act  was  done  *^  recklessly."  The  disturbance,  to  be 
within  the  statute,  it  was  said,  must  be  intentional,  in  distinction 
from  any  mere  reckless  conduct.^    And  in  North  Carolina  it  was 

are  managed.  .  .  .  The  audience  hare  lin,  the  fkmoag  comedian,  indicted  aer- 
certainly  a  right  to  express  by  applause  era!  persons  for  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  him 
or  hisses  the  sensations  which  naturally  in  his  profession.  They  were  tried  be- 
present  themselres  at  the  moment;  and  fore  Lord  Mansfield;  and,  it  being  prored 
nobody  has  eyer  hindered,  or  would  eren  that  they  had  entered  fbto  a  plan  to  hiss 
question,  the  exercise  of  that  right  But  him  aa  often  aa  he  appeared  on  the 
if  any  body  of  men  were  to  go  to  the  stage,  they  were  found  guilty  under 
theatre  with  the  settled  intention  of  hisa-  his  lordship's  direction ;  but  the  proA- 
ing  an  actor,  or  eren  damning  a  piece,  cutor  declined  calling  upon  them  to  re- 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  delib-  ceiye  the  judgment  of  the  court.  I  hare 
erate  and  preconcerted  scheme  would  not  been  able  to  find  any  authentic  ac- 
amount  to  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  count  of  the  trial."  And  see  ante,  §  216. 
persons  concerned  in  it  might  be  brought  Forcing  One's  Way  into  Meeting.  — 
to  punishment  If  people  endearor  to  .  As  to  disturbing  a  lyceum  by  attempt- 
effect  an  object  by  tumult  and  disorder,  ing  to  force  the  way  into  a  room  where 
they  are  guilty  of  a  riot  It  is  not  nee-  it  was  held,  see  The  State  v,  Yeaton,  63 
essary,  to    constitute  this    crime,  that  Maine,  126. 

personal  yiolence  should  haye  been  com-         ^  Brown  v.  The  State,  46  Ala.  176 ; 

mitted,  or  that  a  house  should  haye  been  McElroy  v.  The  State,  26  Texas,  607. 
pulled  in  pieces."    Clifford  v.  Brandon,         >  See  Stat.  Crimes,  §  824. 
2  Camp.  868,  d68,  S69.    In  a  note  to  this         *  Harrison  v.  The  State,  87  Ala.  164^ 

case,  p.  872,  the  reporter  aayi.*  *'Mack-  166;  Brown  v.  The  State,  46  Ala.  176. 
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held,  that,  where  there  is  no  intent  to  disturb  the  meeting,  one 
who  is  admitted  to  be  conscientiously  taking  a  part  in  its  exer- 
cises does  not  commit  the  offence  though  he  joins  in  the  singing 
in  a  voice  so  peculiar  as  to  create  ^^irresistible  laughter." ^ 

1  The  State  o.  Linkhaw,  60  N.  C.  214. 


For  DRUNKENNESS,  fee  Stat  Crimes.    As  an  excuse  for  Crime,  see  YoL  L  {  897- 

4iaw 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

§  811.  The  sailing  is  Murder.  —  Persons  who  deliberately  en- 
gage in  a  duel,  condacted,  however  fairly,  according  to  the  law  of 
honor,  are  not  protected  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and,  when  one 
kills  the  other,  the  party  killing  is  guilty  of  murder.* 

Seoonds,  &o.  —  So  all  present,  giving  countenance  and  encour- 
agement to  the  transaction,  such  as  seconds  and  the  like,  are  in 
the  same  condemnation.'    This  extends  even  to  the  surgeon.^ 

§  812.  Acts  short  of  Murder.  —  In  an  early  English  case  before 
the  court  of  Star-Chamber,  it  was  said  in  relation  to  duelling, 
^^  that,  by  the  ancient  law«  of  the  land,  all  inceptions,  prepara- 
tions, and  combinations  to  execute  unlawful  acts,  though  they 
never  be  performed, ...  are  punishable  as  misdemeanors."  And 
where  one  of  the  defendants  had  sent  a  challenge,  which  was 
declined,  and  the  other  defendant  had  been  the  bearer  of  it,  both 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  Barronet,   Dean.  61 ;    1  Hawk.  P.  C. 

Vol.  L  §  10  and  note,  148,  540,  664.  And  Curw.  ed.  p.  97,  §  31 ;  Reg.  o.  Young,  8 

see  post,  Homicide.    For  the  pleading,  Car.  &  P.  644 ;  Reg.  v.  Cuddy,  1  Car.  & 

practice,  and  eyidence,  see  Crim.  Proced.  K.  210.    Mr.  East,  after  the   passage 

IL  §  S02  et  seq.  quoted  in  the  last  note,  proceeds :  "  Where 

'  Vol.  I.  §  10  and  note,  664 ;  Case  of  the  principal  in  deliberate  duelling  would 

I>uels,  2    Howell    St.    Tr.  1088,  1088;  be  guilty  of  murder,  so  will  his  second ; 

Mawgridge's   Case,  17  Howell  St  Tr.  and,  some  hare  considered,  the  second 

67,  66;  Smith  v.  The  State,  1  Yerg.  228;  also  of  him  who  died,  because  the  fight- 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  p.  06,  §  21.    Mr.  East  ing  was  upon  a  compact;  though  Lord 

says :  "  Where  two  persons  deliberately  Hale  thinks  the  latter  opinion  too  severe ; 

agree  to  fight,  and  meet  for  that  purpose,  but  he  says,  it  is  a  great  misdemeanor 

and  one  is  killed ;  the  other  cannot  help  even  in  him."    1  East  P.  C.  242.    It  is 

himself  by  alleging,  that  he  was  first  difilcult   to  doubt,  that,    in   matter  of 

stricken  by  the  deceased,  or  that  he  had  principle,  even  he  is  guilty  of  murder, 

often  declined  to  meet  him,  and  was  He  gaye    to   the  unlawful  transaction 

urged  by  importunity,  or  that  he  meant  which   resulted   in   death   exactly  the 

not  to  kill,  but  only  to  disarm  his  adrer-  same  concurrence  of  his  will,  and  coun- 

sary.    For  since  he  deliberately  engaged  tenance  of  his  presence,  and  active  exer- 

in  an  act  highly  culpable,  in  defiance  of  tions,  which  the  second  of  the  other  did. 
the  laws,  he  must  at  his  peril  abide  the         *  CuUen  v.  Commonwealth,  24  Grat. 

consequences."    1  East  P.  C.  242.  624.    And  see  Reg.  v,  Taylor,  Law  Rep. 

*  Vol.  I.  §  628  et  seq.,  664 ;  Reg.  v.  2  C.  C.  147. 
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weife  oonvicted  for  the  crifiie.^  The  dbctrine  is  therefore  settled, 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  that  all  acts  of  this  sort,  such 
as  sending  a  challenge  to  fight,'  writing  a  letter  to  provoke  a 
challenge,'  and  the  like,  are  indictable  misdemeanors^  Blacks- 
stone  puts  this  doctrine  upon  the  proposition  that  such  acts  tend 
to  excite  breaches  of  the  pubMe  peace ;  ^  and  this  proposition  is 
undoubtedly  just  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  support  the  doctrine. 
But  it  rests  equally  on  other  reasons ;  namely,  those  which  are 
found  in  ihe  law  of  attempt^  as  explained  in  the  preceding  volume ; 
and  those  which  are  embodied  in  the  law  of  conspiracy,  as  set 
forth  in  this  volume  ;  and,  when  any  one  of  these  three  reasons 
upholds  an  indictment,  it  stands.  On  all  three  grounds,  parties 
who  fight  without  the  fatal  result  are  punishable.^ 

§  313.  iffeenlag  of  "ihieL'' — A  duel  is  a  fighting  together  of 
two  persons,  by  prcTious  concert^  and  witii  deadly  weapons,  to 
settle  some  antecedent  quarreL  Under  the  South  Carolina  stat- 
ute, it  was  decided,  that  any  agreement  to  fight  with  loaded 
pistolsy  and  an  actual  fighting  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  a  duel ;  the 
matter  not  depending  upon  when  the  agreement  was  made,  but 
upon  the  fact  of  the  agreement.^  This  is  clearly  the  correct  doc- 
trine, and  the  fighting  is  equally  a  duel  if  done  with  swords  or 
rifles.  Another  prc^sition  is  plun,  that,  to  constitute  a  duel, 
the  fighting  need  not  end  fatally.  Plainly,  also,  a  mere  chal- 
lenge is  not  a  duel ;  though,  in  a  liberal  use  of  words,  it  may 
be  said  to  pertain  to  diuelUng.  Agtun,  if  the  fighting  is  a  mere 
encounter  with  fists,  where  it  is  understood  that  neither  is  at  lib- 
erty to  take  the  other's  life,  it  is  not  called  a  duel.  Neither  is  it 
a  duel  where  the  fighting  is  on  a  sudden  outburst  of  anger,  and 


1  Cafe  of  Daela,  2  Howell  St.  Tr. 
1088,  1046,  1047. 

s  Rex  V.  PhUippt,  6  East,  464 ;  Bex  v. 
Kewdigate,  Comb.  10 ;  Reg.  v.  Langle^r, 
2  Ld.  Rajm.  1029,  lOSl,  6  Mod.  124; 
Smith  9.  The  State,  1  Stew.  606 ;  The 
State  V.  Perkins,  6  Blackf.  20;  The 
State  V,  Farrier,  1  Hawks,  487. 

•  Rex  o.  Rice,  8  East,  681 ;  Rex  v. 
Williams,  2  Camp.  606 ;  Rex  o.  Fhilipps, 
6  East,  464 ;  s.  o.  nom.  Rex  v,  Phillips, 
2  Smith,  650. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Tibbs,  1  Dana, 
626.  Hawkins  says  :  "  It  is  a  very  high 
offence  to  challenge  another,  either  by 


word  or  letter,  to  fight  a  duel,  or  to  be 
the  messenger  of  such  a  challenge,  or 
eren  barely  to  endeavor  to  provoke 
another  to  send  a  challenge,  or  to  fight ; 
as  by  dispersing  letters  to  that  purpose, 
full  of  reflections,  and  insinuating  a  de- 
sire to  fight,  &c."  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw. 
ed.  p.  487,  §  3. 

*  4  31.  Com.  160.  And  see  The  State 
V.  Taylor,  8  Brev.  243, 1  Tread.  107;  1 
Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  297. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Lambert,  0  Leigh, 
603. 

T  Herriott  p.  The  State,  1  McMullan, 
126. 
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not  by  mutual  agreement.  There  are  laws  of  honor,  as  thej 
are  called,  regulating  duels ;  yet  doubtless  a  fighting  may  be,  in 
law,  a  duel,  though  these  laws  are  violated,  — just  as  a  confine- 
ment of  a  man  may  be  an  imprisonment,  though  not  proceeded  in 
lawfully.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  or  not  the  use  of  deadly 
weapons  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  duel ;  but,  at  least,  the  fight* 
ing  must  be  on  such  mutual  agreement  as  permits  the  one  to  take 
the  life  of  the  other. 

§  314.  The  ChaUenge.  —  The  fighting  is  usually  preceded  by 
what  is  termed  a  challenge.  It  is  immaterial,  both  under  stat- 
utes and  at  the  common  law,  whether  the  challenge  is  verbal  or 
written.^  For  the  crime  is  in  the  invitation  to  fight,  and  it  is 
complete  when  this  invitation  is  in  any  way  delivered.^  The 
words  also  in  which  it  is  given  are  unimportant:  if  they  are 
intended  for  a  challenge,  and  to  be  so  understood,  they  come 
within  the  law,  even  though,  to  common  apprehension,  their 
signification  is  less  broad.^  But  in  an  old  English  case,  the 
words,  '^You  are  a  scoimdrel,  and  defrauded  the  king  of  his 
duty ;  I  will  pick  you  to  the  heart,  and  call  you  to  an  account," 
were  held,  under  the  circumstances  presented  to  the  court,  not 
to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  an  information  for  challenging  to  a 
duel ;  though  an  information  was  granted  on  them  as  for  a  libeL^ 
There  is  a  difference  between  challenging  and  accepting  a  chal- 
lenge ;  and  the  mere  expression  of  a  willingness  to  do  the  latter 
does  not  constitute  the  former.^ 

§  315.  Where  to  be  fought.  —  It  makes  no  difference,  as  to  the 
indictability  of  the  challenge,  that  the  duel  contemplated  is  to 
take  place  in  another  country  or  State.'' 

^  The  State  o.  Perkini,  6  Blackf.  20 ;  expressions  ma,  "It  appears  that  a  nife  is 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  487,  §  8.  yoxu  faverite  of  setling  fuses,  and  if  so 

>  The  State  v,  Taylor,  1  Tread.  107 ;  bea  the  case  you  can  consider  that  it  will 

Commonwealth  v.  Tibbs,  1  Dana,  626.  sate  me  yon  are  a  Cowerd  and  darsent 

Attempt    short   of  OhaUence.  —  The  to  except  of  the  ofifer.    i  ifant  the  same 

sending  of  a  letter  provoking  a  challenge  chanse  of  sharpening  mi  nife  yon  can 

is  an  offence,  though  the  letter  nerer  set  your  day  and  i  will  be  on  hana." 

reaches  its  place  of  destination.    Rex  v.  Aulger  v.  People,  84  HI.  486. 
Williams,  2  Camp.  606.  *  Commonwealth  v.  Tibbs,  1  Dana, 

*  Commonwealth   v.   Pope,  8  Dana,  626. 
418;   Irey  v.  The  State,  12  AU.  276;         «  The  State  w.  Farrier,  1  Hawks,  487 ; 

Gordon  v.  The  State,  4  Misso.  876.   And  The  State  v,  Taylor,  8  Brer.  248, 1  Tread, 

see  The  State  v.  Farrier,  1  Hawks,  487.  107 ;  Irey  v.  The  State,  12  Ala.  276 ;  YoL 

«  Rex  o.  PowneU,  W.  Kel.  68.     In  L  §  148.    See  The  State  r.  Cnnningham, 

Illinois  it  has  been  deemed  not  to  be  a  2  Speers,  246. 
challenge  to  send  a  letter  containing  such  • 
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§  316.  Statates.  —  Besides  the  common-law  doctrine,  we  have 
yaiious  statutes,  national  and  State,  against  duelling,  and  sending, 
receiYing,  and  carrying  challenges  ^  to  fight,  and  against  some 
other  offences  connected  therewith.^  Some  of  the  statutes  are 
broader  in  their  terms,  some  are  less  broad,  than  the  common 
law.  The  Alabama  act,  for  instance,  does  not  extend  to  the 
case  of  giving  a  challenge ;  and  the  court  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained the  opinion,  that  it  operates  as  a  constructive  repeal  of 
the  common  law  on  this  point ; '  a  conclusion,  however,  which 
is  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  statutory  interpretation  generally 
applied  elsewhere.^ 

§  ,317.  The  PaniBbment.  —  Where  the  duel  amounts  to  a  felo- 
nious homicide,  the  punishment  is  not  a  part  of  the  case  needing 
explanation  here.  The  minor  offences  now  under  consideration 
are  misdemeanors  at  the  common  law,  and  the  observations  made 
in  the  former  volume  concerning  the  punishment  of  misdemeanor 
are  applicable  to  them.*  A  statute  which  provides,  that  the  of- 
fender **  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  or  being  elected  to  any 
post  of  profit,  trust,  or  emolument,  civil  or  military,  within  this 
State,'*  v^as  held  in  New  York  to  be  constitutional.^ 

A  The  bearer,  it  has  been  held,  nmst  Moody  v.  Commonwealth,  4  Met.  Ky.  1 ; 

know  that  what  be  carries  is  a  challenge.  Hefiren  v.  Commonwealth,  4  Met.  Ky.  6. 
United  States  v»  Shackelford,  8  Cranch,         *  Smith  v.  The  State,  1  Stew.  606. 
C.  C.  17a  *  Stat.  Crimes,  f  164-160. 

s  The  South  Carolina  act  of  1812,         *  VoL  I.  f  040-047. 
against  sending  a  challenge,  embraces         *  Barker  v.  PeoplCj^  8  Cow.  686,  20 

the  principals.     The  State  v.  Dupont,  Johns.  467 ;  VoL  I.  §  044.    See,  also,  as 

2  McCord,  884.    And  see  further  for  tlie  to   this,   Commonwealth  v.  Jones,   10 

construction  of  this  statute.  The  State  o.  Bush,  72& 
Cunningham,  2  Speers,  246.     See  also 


For  EAVESDROPPING,  see  Vol.  I.  $  1122-1124. 

ELECTION  EBAUDS  AND  OBSTRUCTIONS,  see  Stat.  Crimea. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

§818.  Introdaction. 

SlO^^aO.  Histoiy,  Statutes,  and  Genend  View. 

*  881--861.  ClasseB  of  PenonB  embezzling. 

862-856.  Confidence  in  the  Fenon  embezzling. 

866-^71.  Thing  embezzled. 

872-878.  Act  by  which  Embezzlement  is  effected 

879.  The  Intent 

880-^83.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  818.  Ot^er  of  fhifl  ChaptBr.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Histoij, 
Statutes,  and  General  View ;  II.  The  Classes  of  Peisons  embez- 
zling ;  III.  The  Confidence  in  the  Person  embezzling ;  IV .  The 
Thing  embezzled ;  V.  The  Act  by  which  the  Embezzlement  is 
effected;  YI.  The  Intent;  VIL  Remaining  and  Connected 
Questions. 

I.  HUtory^  Statutes^  and  Q-eneral  View. 

§  819.  Orlgiii  of  the  Law.  —  The  law  of  embezzlement  is  stat- 
utory. It  sprang  from  attempts  to  amend  the  law  of  larceny ; 
}        and  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  statutory  larceny. 

Stat  21  Hen.  8.  —  The  first  statute  on  the  subject  was  the 
English  one  of  21  Hen.  8,  c.  7,  which,  after  a  considerable  pream- 
ble, provides,  that,  where  any  *^  caskets,  jewels,  money,  goods^ 
or  chattels "  are  delivered  to  servants  by  their  masters  or  mis- 
tresses "  to  keep,  —  if  any  such  servant  or  servants  withdraw 
him  or  them  firom  their  said  masters  and  mistresses,  and  go  away 
with  the  said  caskets,  &c.,  to  the  intent  to  steal  the  same,  and 
defraud  his  or  their  said  masters  or  mistresses  thereof,  contrary 
to  the  trust  and  confidence  to  him  or  them  put  by  his  or  their 
said  masters  or  mistresses ;  or  else,  being  in  the  service  of  his 
said  master  or  mistress,  without  assent  or  commandment  of 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  and  eyidence,  see  Crim.  Proced.  II. 
yol.  I.  §  667.  And  see  this  volume,  §  814  et  seq.  See,  also,  Stat.  Crimea* 
Labcbkt.     For  the  pleading,  practice,    §  271,  418. 
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his  masters  or  mista^esses,  he  embezzle  the  same  caskets,  &c.,  or 
otherwise  convert  the  same  to  his  own  use,  with  like  purpose 
to  steal  it,'*  —  if  the  property  is  ^*  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings 
or  above,"  the  traosaotion  shall  be  felony ;  provided  (§  2),  that 
this  act  shall  not  extend  to  ^^any  apprentice  or  apprentices,  nor 
to  any  person  within  the  age  of  eighteen  years,"  &c. 

§  320.  Objaat  of  tli&i  Statute  —  How  intezpretad.  —  According  to 
the  preamble,  liiis  statute  was  passed  to  remove  doubts,  whether 
or  not  such  misbehavior  was  larceny  at  the  common  law.  By 
construction,  it  was  strictly  confined  to  goods  delivered  to  the 
servant  to  keep  ;  not  extending  to  money  collected,  or  received 
on  a  sale  of  property,  and  the  like.^ 

-Wfaetiier  Ckimmoa  Law  with  os.  —  No  reason  appeals  why  this 
statute  should  not  liave  a  common-law  force  in  this  country,* 
though  there  is  little  practical  scope  for  it.    In  fact,  it  may  be 
deemed  a  mere  confirmation  of  a  common-law  doctrine  concern 
ing  larceny.' 

Ro-enaotsA.  —  It  has,  in  substance,  been  adopted  into  the  legis- 
lation of  New  Jersey,  New  Tork,^  uid  perhaps  some  of  the  other 
States. 

§  321.  Modem  Enactments  :  — 

Stat.  39  Oao.  8.  —  Coming  now  to  the  statutes  of  embezzle- 
ment, as  l^e  term  is  known  in  the  modern  law,  we  have,  in  the 
first  place,  of  principid  enactments,  Stat.  89  Qeo.  8,  c*  85,  A.  D. 
1799.  Though  adopted  since  the  Revolution  and  repealed  in 
England,  the  books  eontain  so  many  cases  adjudged  upon  it,  now 
constantly  refarred  to  as  authorities  in  the  exposition  of  our  own 
statutes,  that  its  insertion  here  is  imperative.  After  a  preamble 
it  proceeds :  ^*  If  any  servant  or  clerk,  or  any  peison  employed 
for  the  purpose  in  the  capacity  of  servant  or  clerk,  to  any  person 
or  persons  whomsoever,  or  to  any  body  corporate  or  politic,  shall, 

1  1  Hawk«  P.  a  Curw.  cd.  p.  16S,  Bina.  G86,  618,  have   deelax«d  that  it 

166.    And  fee,  conceming  this  ttaiute,  it. 

2  £a8t  P.  C.  600^664;  People  v.  Hennet-         >  2  East  P.  C.  564.    The  EngliBh  com- 

eey,  16  Wend.  147,  161.    The  statute,  mhrioners  observe,  '*1ha,t  this  statute 

hftTuig  been  i«pealed>  was  re^nacted  by  was  snperaeded  by  sobsequent  deolara- 

6  £liz.  c.  10.  tions  of  the  common  hiw,  which  were 

*  Kilty,  Report  of  Statutes,  71,  seems  more  extenslre  in  their  operation  than 

to  think  it  is  not  of  force  in  this  country ;  the  statute  itself."    1st  Rep.  Eng.  Grim, 

while  the  Vermont  court,  in  The  Stste  v.  Law  Com.  ▲.  d.  1884,  p.  21. 
WUte,  2  Tyler,  £62,  and  the  Peansyl-        «  People  v.  Hennessey,  15  Wead.  14X 

tania  Judges  in  Report  of  Judges,  8  151. 
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by  virtue  of  such  employment,  receive  or  take  into  bis  possession 
any  money,  goods,  bond,  bill,  note,  banker's  draft,  or  other  valu- 
able security  or  effects,  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the  account  of 
his  master  or  masters  or  employer  or  employers,  and  shall  fraud- 
ulently embezzle,  secrete,  or  make  away  with  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof;  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  to  have  felo- 
niously stolen  ihh  same  from  his  master  or  masters,  employer  or 
employers,  for  whose  use,  or  in  whose  name  or  names,  or  on 
whose  account,  the  same  was  or  were  delivered  to  or  taken  into 
the  possession  of  such  servant,  clerk,  or  other  person  so  employed ; 
although  such  money,  goods,  bond,  bill,  note,  banker's  draft,  or 
other  valuable  security  was  or  were  no  otherwise  received  into 
the  possession  of  his  or  their  servant,  clerk,  or  other  person  so 
employed ;  and  every  such  offender,  his  adviser,  procurer,  aider, 
or  abettor,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  or  attainted,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  transported  to  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  his 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  coimcil,  shall 
appoint,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,"  &c.^ 

§  822.  Stat.  7  &  8  Qeo.  4.  —  In  1827,  the  foregoing  statute  was 
superseded  by  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  §  47.  As  to  t^e  provision  now 
under  consideration,  this  statute  is  precisely  like  the  former  one, 
except  in  employing  some  briefer  forms  of  expression.  It  enacts 
"  that,  if  any  clerk  or  servant,  or  any  person  employed  for  the 
purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant,  shall  by  virtue 
of  such  employment  receive  or  take  into  his  possession  any  chat- 
tel, money,  or  valuable  security,  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the  ac- 
count of  his  master,  and  shall  fraudulently  embezzle  the  same, 
or  any  part  thereof^  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
feloniously  stolen  the  same  from  his  master,  although  such  chat- 
tel, money,  or  security  was  not  received  into  the  possession  of 
such  master  otherwise  than  by  the  actual  possession  of 'his  clerk, 
servant,  or  other  person  so  employed ;  and  every  such  offender, 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  to  any  of  the  punishments  which  the  court  may  award," 
&c.^  This  was,  till  recently,  the  leading  English  statute  on  the 
subject ;  but  there  were  statutes  of  secondary  importance,  pro- 
viding for  cases  which  this  one  was  not  sufficiently  broad  to  com- 
prehend. 

1  And  see  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  *  See  2  Bum.  OrimeB,  8d  Eng.  ed.  167. 
167 ;  8  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  920a. 
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§  323.  Stat.  24  A  25  Ylct — But,  at  the  present  time,  the  pro- 
vision thus  recited  is  superseded  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  §  68,  as 
follows :  **  Whosoever,  being  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  being  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant, 
shall  fraudulently  embezzle  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  secu- 
rity, which  shall  be  delivered  to  or  received  or  taken  into  posses 
sion  by  him  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the  accoimt  of  his  master 
or  employer,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloni- 
ously stolen  the  same  from  his  master  or  employer,  although  such 
chattel,  money,  or  security  was  not  received  into  the  possession 
of  such  master  or  employer  otherwise  than  by  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  his  clerk,  servant,  or  other  person  so  employed,"  &c.  And 
the  reader  perceives,  that  this  statute  operates  to  change  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  embezzlement  in  ooe  or  two  particulars,  yet,  in  others, 
to  leave  it  as  before.^ 

§  324.   Our  Statviory  Law$:  — 

General  View.  —  Our  law  of  embezzlement,  therefore,  had  its 
origin  in  English  statutes,  not  in  the  common  law  of  England,  or 
in  any  statutes  which,  by  reason  of  their  early  date,  became  com- 
mon law  with  us.  We  have  seen  that  the  earlier  and  later  Eng- 
lish statutes  have  differed  somewhat  from  one  another ;  ours,  in 
a  sort  of  general  way,  are  modelled  on  the  English,  yet  differing 

1  How    dlAnm    from  IBarlier  Firo-  his  posteBBlon  ought  to  be  held  to  be  my 

▼iiiQiis.  —  Mr.    Greayes    gays :    "  The  possession,  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  in 

words  of  the  former  enactments  weroi  my  house,  or  in  my  cart.    And  the  effect 

'shall,  by  virtue  of  such  employment,  receive  of  this  clause  is  to  make  the  possession 

or  take  into  his  possession  any  chattel,  of  the  servant  the   possession  of  the 

&e.,  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the  account  master  wherever  any  property  comes  into 

of  his  master.'    In  the  present  clause  his  possession  within  the  terms  of  this 

the  words   '  by  virtue  of  such  employ-  clause,  so  as  to  make  him  guilty  of  em* 

ment '  are  advisedly  omitted  in  order  to  bezzlement  if  he  converts  it  to  his  own 

enlarge  the  enactment,  and  get  rid  of  the  use.    The  cases  of  Rex  v.  Snowley,  4 

decisions  on  the  former  enactments.  The  Car.  &  P.  890 ;  Crow's  Case,  1  Lewin,  88 ; 

clause  is  so  framed  as  to  include  every  Rex  v.  Thorley,  1  Moody,  348 ;  Rex   v, 

case  where  any  chattel,  &c.,  is  delivered  Hawtin,  7  Car.  &  P.  281 ;  Rex  v.  Mel- 

to,  received,  or  taken  possession  of  by,  lish,  Russ.  &  Ry.  80,  and  similar  cases, 

the  clerk  or  servant  for  or  in  the  name  are  consequently  no  authorities  on  this 

or  on  account  of  the  master*    If,  there-  clause.    These  cases  and  the  words  of 

fore,  a  man  pay  a  servant  money  for  his  the  former  and   present   clauses  were 

master,  the  case  will  be  within  the  stat-  brought  before  the  select  committee  of 

ute  though  it  was  neither  his  duty  to  the  Lords,  and  they  unanimously  agreed 

receive  it,  nor  had  he  authority  to  do  that  the  law  ought  to  be  altered,  and  that 

so ;  and  it  is  perfectly  Just  that  it  should  the  present  clause  did  alter  it  effectually." 

be  so ;    for,  if   my  servant  receive  a  Orea.  Crim.  Law,  Acta,  166. 
thing,  which  is  delivered  to  him  for  me, 
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more  or  less  from  them,  and  they  differ  from  one  another.  It 
will  not  be  best  to  burden  these  pages  with  a  ooUection  of  Amer- 
ican statutes  here,  but  we  shall  see  something  of  their  differences 
as  we  proceed. 

§  326.  FuHher  General  Viete$  .'— 

Bmbessiameiit,  wiuit.  — In  terms  not  yery  precise,  the  offence 
to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  may  be  described  as  the  embes* 
zling  of  property  designated  by  the  statutes,  by  the  persons,  and 
under  the  circumstances  specified  therein.^  And  embezzlement 
is,  as  proposed  to  be  defined  in  New  York,  *^the  fraudulent 
appropriation  of  propertj  by  a  person  to  whom  it  has  been  in- 
trusted."^  This  definition  is  a  good  one,  taken  in  connection 
with  statutory  provisions  in  harmony  with  it ;  but,  for  a  general 
definition,  to  be  appUed  to  varying  and  unknown  statutes,  some 
extending  the  offence  to  greater  numbers  of  classes  of  fiduciary 
persons  and  to  more  kinds  of  property  than  others,  and  some 
requiring  different  circumstances  of  possession  from  others,  the 
'^  following  is  preferred :  Embezzlement  is  the  fraudulent  appro- 
/  priation  of  such  property  as  the  statutes  nuike  the  subject  of 
/  embezzlement,  under  the  circumstances  in  the  statutes  pointed 
out,  by  the  person  embezzling,  to  the  injury  of  its  owner.  It  is 
true,  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  really  a  definition  at  all ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not,  because,  of  neces- 
sity, since  the  offence  is  statutory,  we  are  obliged  to  look  to  the 
statute  for  its  exact  limits. 

§  326.  Catttioa.  —  Seeing  that  the  statutes  are  numerous,  and 
in  some  respects  diverse  in  their  provisions,  the  practitioner 
should  be  cautious  about  coming  to  conclusions,  upon  a  question 
under  the  law  of  embezzlement,  unless,  when  he  examines  a 
decision  relied  upon,  he  first  sees  whether  the  statute  on  which 
it  was  rendered  is,  in  its  terms,  the  same  with  the  one  of  his  own 
State. 

§  327.  Whetbar  Bmbesalement  la  Larceny.  —  The  statutes,  above 
quoted,  the  reader  perceives,  declare  that  the  person  embezzling 
*'  shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen  "  the  thing  embez- 
zled. And  this  is  the  more  common  form  of  the  enactment,  not 
only  in  England,  but  likewise  in  this  country.    Under  these 

1  Ex  parts  Hedley,  81  Gal.  108,  111.  <  Draft  of  a  Penal  Code,  ▲.  d.  1864^ 

I  «01. 
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statutes,  is  embezzlement  larceny?  In  one  view  it  plainly  is; 
because  tKe  law  is,  in  the  absence  of  a  constitutional  impediment, 
what  a  statute  declares  it  to  be.    Therefore,  — 

Reoetving  Stolen  Goods.  —  If,  after  goods  are  embezzled  con- 
trary to  a  statute  in  this  form,  a  third  person  feloniously  receives 
them,  he  may  be  convicted  on  a  count  charging  him  with  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods  knowing  them  to  be  stolen.^ 

Fonn  of  the  Indiotment.  —  Yet,«  in  matter  of  form,  a  person 
indicted  for  larceny  cannot  be  convicted  on  evidence  showing  a 
statutory  embezzlement ;  but  the  indictment  for  the  embezzle- 
ment must  be  framed  upon  the  statute.^  Counts  for  larceny  and 
for  embezzlement  may  perhaps  be  joined ; '  or,  to  be  exact,  they 
may  be  where  embezzlement  is,  like  larceny,  a  felony;^  but, 
where  the  one  is  felony  and  the  other  misdemeanor,  Uiey  can- 
not be  joined  under  the  common-law  rules  on  the  subject,  while 
under  modifications  prevailing  in  gome  of  our  States  they  may 
be.*    Hence,  — 

Separate  OfEenoe. — In  a  practical  view,  this  sort  of  statutory 
larceny  is  a  separate  o£Eence,  called  embezzlement ;  and,  imder 
the  latter  name,  and  as  a  crime  by  itself^  it  is  usually  treated  of 
in  the  books.  Some  of  the  American  enactments  depart  from 
the  English  model,  by  omitting  the  clause  which  declares  the 
offence  to  be  larceny. 

§  328.  "Whether  same  Act  both  Bmbezzlement  and  Laroeny.— 
According  to  a  doctrine  brought  to  view  in  our  first  volume,®  if 
embezzlement  ia  misdemeanor  while  larceny  is  felony,  the  same 
evil  act  cannot  be  both ;  that  is,  if  it  is  made  embezzlement  by 
the  statute,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  it  cannot  thereafter  be  a 
larceny,  whatever  it  was  before ;  or,  if  it  is  still  a  larceny,  it  can- 
not also  be  embezzlement.  Bat  where  both  crimes  are  of  the 
same  grade,  it  accords  with  established  principles  to  hold,  that, 
if  an  act  is  sufficiently  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  it  is 
embezzlement,  while  still,  if  before  the  statute  it  was  larceny,  it 
remains  such,  and  it  may  be  indicted  as  the  one  or  the  other  at 

1  Beg.  p.  Frampton,  Dean.  &  B.  686.  Gorbntt,  Dean,  ft  B.  166.  For  the  reason 

*  Crim.  Proced.  II.  f  316-818 ;  1  Hawk,  of  thii,  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  414-429. 

P.   C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  168 ;  Commonwealth         *  8  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  921 ;  2  Rum, 

9.  Simpson,  9  Met.  138 ;  Fulton  v.  The  Crimes,  3d  Eng.  ed.  186. 

State,  8  Eng.  168.    And  see  People  v.         ^  Crim.  Froced.  I.  §  424. 

Allen,  6  Denio,  76.    See  Beg.  v,  Moah,  .     *  Crim.  Proced.  I.  §  446, 446. 

JDean.  626, 86  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  692 ;  Beg.  v.         •  Vol.  I.  f  787. 
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the  election  of  the  prosecutor.^  In  fact»  most  of  the  statutes  on 
this  subject  make  embezzlement  a  felony,  the  same  as  larceny. 
Still  it  is  sometimes  assumed,  that  the  two  offences  of  larceny 
and  embezzlement  do  not  run  into  each*  other,  but  that  where 
the  one  ends  the  ot)ker  begins.*  And  Chitty  seems  to  look  upon 
the  statute  as  not  applying  to  cases  which  were  larceny  at  the 
common  law.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  commissioners, 
while  proposing  a  rule  the  reverse  of  this  which  Chitty  seems  to 
accept,  observe,  it  ^^  is,  perhaps,  in  strictness  unnecessary,"  being 
^^  foimded  on  the  well-known  principle  that  no  one  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  wrong."  ^  As  just  intimated,  this  is  plainly 
the  sound  view  of  the  common  law.^ 

§  329.  GontiaaeA.  —  Such,  also,  is  the  plain  dictate  of  reason. 
Suppose,  for  instance^  the  taking  of  the  article  alleged  to  have 
been  embezzled  was  such  as  amounts  to  a  eommon-law  larceny 
of  it,  why  should  not  an  indictment  for  this  embezzlement  be 
maintainable  at  the  election  of  the  prosecuting  power,  as  weU 
as  one  for  larceny,  provided  the  act  done  was  within  the  terms 
of  the  statute,  and  no  previous  prosecution  had  been  had  for  it 
as  a  larceny?  This  question,  of  course,  assumes  that  there  is 
no  technical  objection,  such  as  occurs  where  embezzlement  is 
only  a  misdemeanor  while  larceny  is  felony.  But,  again,  if  a 
man  claiming  to  be  a  servant  should  sell  an  article  of  his  master's 
under  cLrcumstances  to  make  the  sale  of  it  a  larceny  of  the  arti« 
cle,  yet  also  to  bind  the  master  by  the  sale,  the  money  received 

1  Stat.  Crimet^  $  ^48,  164,  164,  178,  bat  is  g^iWty  of  simple  larceny  or  of  lar- 

174.  ceny  as  a  clerk,  &c.,  and  thereupon  such 

>  Fulton  V.  The  State,  8  Eng.  168;  person  shall  be  liaUetobe  pnnished  in 

post,  §  866,  867  and  note.  the  same  manner  as  if  he  bad  been  con- 

'  3  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  921,  referring  to  ricted  upon  an  indictment  for  such  lar- 

Bex  V,  Headge,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  1083,  ceny."    Stat.  14  &  16  Vkt  c.  100,  13. 

Buss.  &  Ry.  160;  Peck's  Case,  2  Stark.  See   Archb.  Kew    Crim.   Proced.  46& 

£▼.  842.  This  statute  was  re-enacted  in  nearly 

*  Act  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  the  same  words,  in  24  &  26  Yict.  c.  96, 

A.  D.  1844,  p.  188.     The   Pariiament,  |  72,  whieh  siq)erseded  it,  and  eontaine«i 

however,  finally  adopted  the  provision,  also  the  like  provision  to  meet  the  case 

that,  "  if,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  if  the  indictment  should  be  for  larceny, 

indicted  for  embezzlement,  &c.,  it  shall  and  the  proof  should  be  of  embezzle- 

be  proved  that  he  took  the  property  In  ment.    As  to  the  construction  of  these 

question   in   any  such   maniier    as    to  enactments,  see  Reg.  p*  Gorbutt,  Dears. 

amount  in  law  to  larceny,  he  shall  not  &  B.  166. 

by  reason  thereof  be  entitled  to  be  ae-         *  See,  on  this  question,  the  principles 

quitted,  but  the  Juty  shall  be  at  liberty  stated  in  Stat.  Crimes,  supra,  and  VoL  h 

to  return,  as  their  verdict,  that  such  |  791,  799,  812-816, 1060,  KHM. 
person  is  not  guilty  of  embeadement, 
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for  the  article  would  belong  to  the  master,  and  an  indictment 
ought  to  lie  for  embezzling  this  monej.  In  this  instance,  the 
two  transactions  would  be  distinct ;  and,  though  embezzlement 
were  misdemeanor  and  larceny  felony,  either  form  of  the  prose- 
cution should  properly  be  maintainable.  Still  it  is  plain  to  one 
who  has  read  all  the  cases,  that,  in  some  of  them,  these  obyious 
distinctions  have  been  overlooked. 

§  330.  Divenittos  cf  StetutMi  —  CoiiMqaenoM.  «-*  In  OUT  exami« 
nations  of  this  crime,  we  should  constantly  bear  in  our  minds  what 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  these  statutes,  English  and 
American,  are  numerous,  and  differ  more  or  less  both  in  language 
and  in  meaning.  A  dozen  differing  statutes  may  be  found  to  be 
alike  at  particular  places ;  or,  if  not  in  exact  phrase,  so  nearly. 
so  that  the  decisions  upon  any  one  of  them  may  be  received  as 
reasonably  safe  guides  for  the  exposition  of  any  other.  At  other 
places,  the  dissimilar  terms  may  require  dissimilar  judgments. 
The  result  is,  that  our  inquiries  in  this  chapter  are  of  a  compli- 
cated nature ;  and,  if  we  would  prosecute  them  to  any  profit,  we 
must  constantly  keep  in  our  minds  both  the  words  of  the  stat- 
utes, and  the  legal  principles  on  which  the  individual  adjudica* 
lions  proceed. 

II.  The  Ola%9e%  of  PerBons  embezzling. 

§  381.  Oensna  Ttow.  —  These  statutes  of  embezzlement,  being 
penal,  are  not  to  be  extended  by  construction  to  persons  not 
Trithin  their  words,  even  though  within  their  obvious  spirit  and 
intent.^  Now,  the  reader  has  seen,  that  there  are  various  terms, 
such  as  '^agent,'^  **  servant,"  ^*  clerk,"  and  the  like,  employed  in 
them,  to  designate  the  classes  of  persons  within  their  penalties. 
In  "  Statutory  Crimes,"  is  given  a  brief  view  of  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  words ;  *  but  we  must  also  look  at  them  here,  with 
special  reference  to  the  present  subject. 

§  832.  Agent  —  8«nnuit  —  Glerk.  —  The  most  frequent  terms 
to  indicate  the  person  embezzling,  are  **  agent,."  **  servant,"  and 
**  clerk."  We  saw,  in  *♦  Statutory  Crimes,"  that,  according  to  an 
old  doctrine,  now  exploded  in  England,  and  not  uniformly  fol- 

1  Stat.  Crimet,  f  119,  IM,  194,  390.  <  Se«  Stst.  Crimee,  1 371, 83a. 
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lowed  is  this  country,  when  a  statute  enumerates  several  things, 
in  words  so  broad  in  meaning  as  to  overlie  one  another,  the  less 
specific  are  narrowed  in  the  interpretation  to  prevent  this  over- 
lying." ^  Now,  the  words  of  our  principal  statutes  are  "  agent, 
servant,  or  clerk;"  and,  if  the  exploded  doctrine  were  to  be 
applied  to  them,  the  person  offending  could  be  deemed  to  belong 
to  only  one  of  these  three  classes,  not  to  two  or  to  all,  and  the 
pleader  must  select,  at  his  peril,  one,  and  only  one,  which  the 
count  should  charge  him  as  being.  But  the  author  is  not  aware 
that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  these 
statutes ;  consequently,  if  the  pleader  is  satisfied  the  defendant 
is  either  an  ^^  agent,"  a  *^  clerk,"  or  a  ^^  servant,"  he  selects  the 
term  which  pleases  him  best;  then,  should  the  proofs  sustain 
the  allegation  in  this  respect,  all  is  well,  though  it  should  appear 
that  one  of  the  other  statutory  terms  would  be  equally  appro- 
priate.* 

§  888.  Correlativas  —  Master,  Servant  —  Piinolpai  Agent  —  Clerl^ 
Smployer.  —  In  considering  whether  a  person  is  a  servant,  &c., 
or  not,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that,  as  in  matrimonial  law 
there  cannot  be  a  wife  without  a  husband,^  so  in  the  law  of 
embezzlement  there  cannot  be  a  clerk  without  an  employer,  a 
servant  without  a  master,  an  agent  without  a  principal.  This 
is  a  nice  test,  yet  it  is  an  important  one.  Let  us  see,  a  little, 
how  it  is  applied. 

§  834.  muitrationa  —  (Offloezs  in  Corporationa  —  Ralationa  to 
FeUow^fficezs).  —  Thus,  in  an  action  of  slander  for  acousing  the 
plaintiff  of  embezzlement  as  the  servant  of  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  the  evidence  of  his 
being  such  was,  that  he  was  one  of  the  four  chamberlains  of 
some  commonable  lands  belonging  to  the  borough,  chosen  at  a 
court-leet,  and  sworn  in  by  the  steward.  The  duties  of  cham- 
berlain, which  are  discharged  gratuitously,  are  to  collect  money 
from  persons  using  the  lands ;  to  employ  it  in  keeping  them  in 
order ;  to  account,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  two  aldermen  of 
the  corporation ;  and  to  pay  over  any  balance  to  his  successor 
in  office.  And  it  was  held,  that,  this  being  his  relation  to  the 
borough,  and  these  his  duties,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  embes- 


1  8ut.  Crimes,  |  247. 

s  And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  $  826. 
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zlement,  within  Stat.  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  §  47.^  Said  Bayley, 
B. :  ^^  The  statute  appears  to  me  to  apply  to  ordinary  clerks  or 
servants,  haying  masters  to  account  to  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Now,  can  the  plaintiff  be  said  to  be  such  clerk  or  ser- 
vant? He  was  not  nominated  chamberlain  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  or  by  the  commoners,  but  by  the  jury  of  the  court- 
leet  held  annually  by  the  corporation  as  lords  of  the  manor,  and 
was  sworn  in  there,  as  many  other  persons  are.  Then,  can  the 
mayor  and  corporation  be  said  to  be  his  masters  within  this  act? 
In  the  cases  cited  for  the  plaintiff^^  the  parties  charged  with 
embezzlement  stood  in  the  characters  of  plain  and  ordinary  ser- 
vants appointed  to  collect  money  for,  and  to  pay  it  over  to,  their 
employers,  e.^.,  the  party  appointed  by  the  overseers  to  receive 
money.  The  parish  clerk,  who  received  and  misapplied  the  sac- 
lument  money ,^  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute,  because 
it  could  not  be  said  whose  servant  he  was,  or  in  whom  the  right 
to  the  money  was.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  plaintiff  is  not 
a  clerk  or  servant  within  the  fair  meaning  of  the  act ;  for  he 
filled  a  distinct  office  of  his  own,  in  respect  of  which  he  received 
money  which  he  was  entitled  to  keep  till  the  year  ended,  and 
was  not  bound  to  pay  over  at  any  time,  as  a  mere  clerk  or  ser- 
vant would  have  been."  ^  And  in  the  same  case  was  cited  also 
one  of  an  indictment  against  the  accountant  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital :  he  was  held  not  to  be  a  servant  within  Stat.  89  Geo.  8, 
c.  85,  which,  in  its  words,  expressly  comprehends  servants  of 
bodies  corporate ;  because  he  was  a  sworn  officer,  not  employed 
as  an  ordinary  servant.^ 

§  835.  Contiiiiiea  —  (Friendly  Booleties).  —  Again,  though  in 
Cngland  the  treasurer  of  a  friendly  society  ia  bound  by  the 
statute  to  account  to  the  trustees  in  whom  the  funds  of  the 
society  are  vested,  yet,  being  an  officer,  whose  duties  are  defined 
by  law  and  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  the  trustees  are  not  his 
masters  or  employers,  and  he  is  not  their  servant  or  clerk.  **  The 
treasurer,'*  said  Bovill,  C.  J.,  "  is  an  accountable  officer,  but  not 
a  servant."  ^    Tet  a  treasurer,  if  employed  by  the  trustees  out- 

t  Ante,  §  822.  «  WiUiamB  v.  Stott,  8  Tyrw.  688»  1 

s  Bex  V.  Squire,  Rnas.  &  By.  849,  2  Cromp.  k  M.  675.    And  see  Kimball  v. 

Stark.  849;  Bex  v.  Tyers,  Buss.  &  By.  Boston,  1  Allen,  417. 

402  ;  Bex  v.  Beacall,  1  Moody,  16.  *  Anonymous,  stated  8  Tyrw.  692. 

s  Bex  V.  Burton,  1  Moody,  287.    See  >  Beg.  v.  Tyree,  Law  Bep.  1  C.  C.  l??^ 

afeo  Bex  v.  Nettleton,  1  Moody,  260.  182. 
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Bide  of  his  legal  duties  as  treasurer,  may  thus  become  their  clerk 
or  servaut,  notwithstanding  he  is  also  their  treasurer;  and,  as 
6uch,  may  be  guilty  of  embezzlement  within  the  statute.^ 

§  886.  Contliined  —  (Officer  —  'Whether  Servant,  Ao.}.  —  Still  it 

is  possible  for  one  to  be  an  officer  of  a  corporation,  and  at  the 
isame  time  to  be  the  corporation's  agent,  servant,  or  clerk,  by 
reason  of  his  office.  Thus  in  England,  if,  pursuant  to  a  statute, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  elect  an  assistant  overseer  of  the  poor 
and  define  his  duties,  and  then  he  is  appointed  to  the  office  by 
warrant  from  two  justices  of  the  peace  as  the  statute  also  directs, 
and  then  he  appropriates  to  his  own  use  moneys  received  by  vir« 
tue  of  his  office,  he  may  be  deemed  a  servant  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  and,  as  such,  convicted  of  the  embezzlement.* 

§  837.  Corporation  as  ICaater.  —  It  is,  therefore,  no  objection 
that  the  master  or  employer  of  the  person  indicted  as  a  servant 
or  clerk  is,  instead  of  being  a  private  individual,  a  corporation. 
Thus,  though  the  former  English  statute  7  &  8  Qeo.  4,  c.  29, 
§  47,'  does  not  use  this  word  corporation,  yet  by  construction 
it  extends  to  the  servants  of  these  artificial  bodies,  the  same  as 
of  natural  persons.^ 

§  888.  Contlnned.  -«  On  the  other  hand,  a  statute  of  New  York 
makes  it  embezzlement  ^^  if  any  clerk  or  servant  of  any  private 
person,  or  of  any  copartnership  (except  apprentices  and  persons 
within  the  age  of  eighteen  years),  or  (f  any  officer,  agent,  clerk, 
or  servant  of  any  incorporated  company,  shall  *'  commit  the  for^ 
bidden  act.  And  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  that 
the  keeper  of  a  county  poorhouse,  employed  by  the  superintend 
dent  of  the  poor  of  the  county,  is  not  a  servant  of  any  ^^  private 
person,"  or  of  any  **  incorporated  company,''  within  the  meaning 
of  this  statute,  though  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  his  em- 
ployer, may  be  deemed  an  incorporate  person.    ^^  My  impression," 


1  Reg.  V.  Murphy,  4  Cox  C.  C.  101. 
And  Bee  the  obseryations  on  this  case  in 
Keg.  V.  Tjree,  supra.  I  think  the  doc- 
trine of  the  text  nuiy  fairly  enough  be 
deriyed  from  these  cases;  though,  in 
Beg.  V.  Murphy,  the  defendant  was  not 
in  fact  treasurer  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  was  such  in  Reg.  v.  Tyree.  See,  also, 
Reg.  V.  Stainer,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  280. 

*  Reg.  V.  Carpenter,  Iaw  Rep.  1  C.  C. 
89. 
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•  Ante,  I  822. 

«  Williams  v,  Stott,  1  Cromp.  4  M. 
676, 680, 3  Tyrw.  688 ;  Reg.  v,  Townsend, 
1  Den.  C.  C.  167, 2  Car.  &  K.  168 ;  Reg.  v, 
Welch,  2  Car.  &  E.  206;  Archb.  New 
Crim.  Proced.  440,  461;  Stat  Crimes, 
I  212;  Commonwealth  v.  Wyman,  8 
Met.  247 ;  Reg.  v.  Atkinson,  Car.  ft  IL 
626,  2  Moody,  278;  Rex  v.  HaU,  1 
Moody,  474. 
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said  Selden,  J.,  *^  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  is, 
very  decidedly,  that  the  statute  was  never  intended  to  embrace 
the  agents  or  servants  of  any  public  body,  either  politic  or  cor- 
porate*" ^  This  is  contracting  the  statute  under  a  very  strong 
power  of  strict  interpretation,  -  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
general  doctrine* 

§  339.  zuegil  Socloty.  —  But  where  an  association  of  persons 
was  unlawful  because  of  its  administering  to  members  an  oath 
made  unlawful  by  statute,  some  of  the  judges  held,  that,  for  this 
reason,  its  servant  embezzling  its  money  does  not  become  in  law 
guilty  of  the  offence.^  Yet  if  a  society,  otherwise  lawful,  has 
some  rules  which  are  against  the  policy  of  the  law  as  being  in 
restraint  of  trade,  an  ofQcer  of  it  may  still  commit  embezzlement 
of  its  funds.^ 

§  340.  Appointing  Power.  —  A  person  may  be  the  servant  or 
clerk  of  an  individual  or  corporation,  though  the  appointing 
power  is  in  another.*    Therefore,  — 

lietfeer-CBrxicfr.  —  One  whom  a  post^mistress  employs  as  a  letter- 
carrier,  paying  him  a  weekly  salary,  to  be  refunded  to  her  by  the 
po8t-o£Eice,  is  a  person  employed  in  the  post-office,  within  Stat. 
62  Geo.  8,  c.  148,  §  2,» 

Formal  Appointment.  —  The  servant  or  clerk  need  not  have 
received  a  formal  appointment  in  fact,  and  especially  none  need 
be  proved,  if  only  he  has  been  permitted  to  act  and  has  acted  as 
such,  and  this  is  shown.®  Even  were  he  hired  in  another  rela^ 
tion,  but  served  sometimes  in  this,  in  which  he  embezzled  the 
money,  it  is  sufficient.^ 

1  Coats  V,  People,  22  N.  Y.  245,  247.  *  Rex  v,  Saliflburj,  6  Car.  &  P.  156. 

And  see  Coats  v.  People,  4  Parker,  C.  C.  ^  Rex  v.  Bees,  6  Car.  &  P.  606 ;  Rex 

662.    The  report  in  22  N.  Y.  misprints  v.  Beacall,  1  Car.  &  P.  457.     And  see 

the   "if"  which  I  have  put  in  italics,  Reg.  v,  Townsend,  Car!  &  M.  178;  Rex 

-  of."  ».  Hall,  1  Moody,  474. 

<  Reg.  9.  Hunt,  8  Car.  ^  P.  642.    See  ^  Rex  v.  Barker,  Dowl.  &  R7I.  N.  P. 

Bex  17.  Hall,  1  Moody,  474 ;  Reg.  v.  Mil-  19.    Duties  defined.  —  In  one  case,  the 

ler,  2  Moody,  249;  Rex  0.  Beacall,  1  Car,  prisoner  was  the  paid   secretary  of   a 

A  P.  464,  457.  building  society,  whose   surplus  funds 

*  Reg.  17.  Stainer,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  were  lent  upon  mortgage.  It  was  no 
230.                      '  *  part  of  his  duty,  as  defined  by  the  rules, 

*  Rex  9.  Jenson,  1  Moody,  484 ;  Reg.  to  receive  the  money  when  the  mortgages 
v.  Miller,  2  Moody,  249 ;  Reg.  p.  Calla-  were  redeemed ;  but  the  rules  had  not 
han,  8  Car.  &  P.  154.  See  Reg.  v.  Harris,  been  adhered  to  strictly,  and  the  prisoner 
Dean.  844,  26  £ng.  L.  &  £q.  579, 28  Law  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  this 
J.  n.  0.  M.  C.  110,  18  Jur.  468;  Reg.  v.  money,  giving  in  exchange  for  it  receipts 
BeaDm<  nt.  Bears.  270,  24  £ng.  L.  &  £q.  previously  signed  by  the  trustees.  And 
£6(^  it  was  held,  that,  when  ho  had  misappro- 
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§  841.  Payment.  —  The  mode  of  payment,  or,  ordinarily, 
whether  the  person  is  to  be  paid  at  all  or  not,^  has  no  control- 
ling effect  on  the  question  whether  he  is  a  servant,  clerk,  or  the 
like ;  if  only  this  circumstance  does  not  operate  to  place  him  in 
some  relation  incompatible  with  the  relation  we  are  considering ; 
as,  for  instance,  to  make  him  a  partner.^    Thus,  — 

TraveUer  on.  Commiuion.  —  If  he  travels  to  take  orders  for 
goods,  and  the  money  paid  for  them,  and  has  a  commission  on 
his  orders  and  receipts,  instead  of  a  salary,  paying  out  of  his 
receipts  his  expenses  as  he  goes,  he  may  still  be  a  clerk.'  But  a 
traveller  on  commission  is  not  necessarily  such.^  Consequently, 
in  England,  if  one  who  has  a  commission  is  to  take  orders  or 
not,  as  he  pleases,  and  travel  when  and  where  he  pleases,  he  is 
not  deemed  to  be  a  ^*  servant,''  because  he  is  not  under  suffi- 
cient control  of  a  master.^  And  for  the  same  reason  he  appears 
not  to  be  even  a  "  clerk."  •    But  he  is  an  "  agent."  ^ 

priated  such  money,  he  wm  rightly  con-  paid  partly  by  a  salaiy,  and  partly  by  a 

yicted   of   embezzlement;    for  he   had  percentage  on  the  profits;  but  waa  not 

received  it  by  virtue  of  his  employment  to  contribute  to  the  losses,  and  he  had 

as  ascertained  by  the  actual  course  of  no  control  over  the  management  of  the 

business.    "  Although/'  said  Erie,  C.  J.,  business.    And  it  was  held,  that  he  waa 

"  he  was  the  secretary,  and,  as  such,  had  a  servant,  within  Stat.  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c. 

his  duties  pointed  out  by  the  rules,  yet  29,  §  47  (ante,  §  822),  and  not  a  partner, 

he  may  also  have  had  other  duties  as  Said  Pollock,  C.  B. :  '*  Two  men  may 

clerk  to  the  trustees ;  and,  while  the  one  be  partners  with  respect  to  third  persons, 

set  of  duties  would  depend  on  the  rules,  and  yet  not  partners  inter  m.    Here  the 

the  other  would  be  ascertained  by  the  prisoner  was  a  servant  to  the  prosecu- 

actual   course   of   business."     Beg.   v.  tors,  and  had  a  salary  of  £160  a  year. 

Hastie,  Leigh  &  C.  269,  274.  which  was  afterwards  increased  by  gir- 

^  See  Williams  v.  Stott,  stated  ante,  ing  him  a  percentage  on  the  profits;  and 

§  834 ;  Beg.  v.  Smith,  1  Oar.  k  K.  423.  it  is  therefore  contended  that  he  was  a 

Tlie  compensation  is  matter  proper  to  be  partner  in  the  business.    It  is  quite  clear, 

considered  in  connection  wiUi  other  cir-  that,  although  there  might  be  a  partner- 

cumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v,  ship  quoad  third  persons,  there  was  none 

Batty,  2  Moody,  257,  where  it  is  ob-  inter  ss,  so  as  to  entitle  the  prisoner  to 

served :  "  The  wages  made  the  prisoner  help  himself  to  his  masters'  property." 

a  servant."    And  see  Beg.  v.  Hoare,  1  p.  88. 

Fost.  &  F.  647.  *  Beg.  v.  Negus,  Law  Bep.  2  C.  G.  84, 

a  See  Holme's  Case,  2  Lewin,  266;  12  Cox  C.  C.  492. 

post,  §  842,  848.  *  Beg.  v.  Bowers,  Law  Bep.  1 C.  C.  41. 

B  Bex  tr.  Carr,  Buss.  &  By.  198 ;  Beg.  *  Beg.  v.  Marshall,.!.!  Cox  C.  C.  490. 

V.  Tite,  Jje\gh  &  C.  29,  8  Cox  C.  C.  458 ;  In  Beg.  v.  Turner,  11  Cox  C.  C.  651, 658, 

Beg.  V.  Bailey,  12  Cox  C.  C.  56.    In  the  Lush,  J.,  said  to  the  Juiy :  "  If  a  person 

case  of  Beg.  v,  McDonald,  Leigh  &  C.  says  to  another  carrying  on  an  indepen- 

85,  the  prisoner  was  a  cashier  and  col-  dent  trade,  '  If  you  get  any  orders  for 

lector  to  commission  agents.    He  was  me  I  will  pay  you  a  commission,'  and 


7  Pott»  §  846. 
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Right  to  Mix  tha  Fund.  —  In  Massachusetts,  a  person  employed 
by  the  proprietors  of  a  newspaper  establishment,  to  collect  bills 
on  commission,  was  held  not  to  be  indictable  within  the  statute, 
on  the  ground,  however,  of  hid  having  the  right  to  mix  the  money 
collected  with  his  own  money .^ 

8ta«a  Driver  —  Captain  of  Barge.  —  One  is  a  servant  who  drives 
a  stage,  and  has  for  his  pay  the  gratuities.^  And  a  person  whom 
the  owner  of  a  colliery  employs,  as  captain  of  a  barge,  to  carry 
out  and  sell  coal,  receiving  for  his  compensation  two-thirds  of  the 
price  taken  above  what  would  be  charged  at  the  colliery,  is  the 
owner's  servant.* 

§  342.  Common  Carrier.  —  In  an  English  case,  the  prisoner's 
only  employment  was  to  carry  unsewed  gloves  from  a  glove 
manufactory  doing  business  at  a  certain  place  to  glove-sewers 
at  another  place,  to  take  back  the  gloves  when  sewed,  to  receive 
the  money  for  the  work,  and  to  pay  it  over  to  the  sewers,  with 
a  deduction  for  his  charges.  The  court  held,  that  he  was  not 
a  servant  of  the  persons  defrauded;  Coleridge,  J.,  observing: 
^  The  ordinary  relation  of  master  and  servant  cannot  be  said 
to  have  subsisted  between  them :  the  women  [glove-sewers] 
would  not  have  been  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  the  pris- 
oner ;  and,  unless  there  were  decided  cases  precisely  in  point, 
we  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  servant  to 
them,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  against  embezzlement. 
Though  some  of  the  decisions  go  very  far  in  making  persons 
liable  as  servants  to  punishment  for  embezzlement,  none  go  so 
far  as  this.    The  prisoner  was  in  fact  a  common  carrier  for  all 


tliat  person  receireB  monej  and  applies 
it  to  his  own  use,  he  is  not  guilty  of  em- 
bezzlement, for  he  is  not  a  'clerk  or 
terrant ; '  but,  if  a  man  says, '  I  employ 
you  and  will  pay  you,  not  by  salary,  but 
by  commission,'  then  the  person  em- 
ployed is  a  senrant.  And  the  reason  for 
auch  distinction  is  this, -» that  the  per- 
son employing  has  no  control  over  the 
person  employed  as  in  the  first  case,  but 
where,  as  in  the  second  instance  I  have 
pat,  one  employs  another  and  binds  him 
to  use  his  time  and  serrices  about  his 
(the  employer's)  business,  then  the  per- 
son employed  is  subject  to  control. 
Here  Turner  agrees  with  Mr.  Edwards 
that  he  shaU  and  will  from  the  date  of 


the  agreement  '  act  as  the  trareller  of 
the  said  Richard  Edwards,  and  diligently 
employ  himself  in  going  from  town  to 
town.  .  .  .  and  soliciting  orders.'  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  he  was  employed 
as  '  clerk  of  servant '  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
who  had  full  control  oyer  his  time  and 
services."  And  see  Reg.  v.  Mayle,  11  Cox 
C.  C.  160;  Reg.  v.  Walker,  Dears.  &  B. 
600,  S  Cox  C.  C.  1 ;  Reg.  v,  Thomas,  6  Cox 
C.  C.  408 ;  Reg.  v,  Hoare,  1  Fost  &  F.  647. 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Libbey,  11  Met. 
64;  post,  §  870.  And  see  Trafton  v. 
United  States,  8  Story,  646,  668. 

«  Reg.  V,  White,  8  Car.  &  P.  742. 

*  Rex  V.  Hartley,  Russ.  &  Ry.  189, 
cited  also  in  Holme's  Case,  2  Lewin,  266. 
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persons  who  chose  to  employ  him  within  a  limited  district;  and 
he  was,  like  all  carriers  at  common  law,  onlj  bound  to  cany 
such  description  of  goods,  and  between  such  places,  as  ha  pro* 
fessed  to  carry."  * 

§  343.  Fart  Owner.  —  One  cannot  be  a  servant  to  himself; 
therefore,  if  a  company,  of  which  he  is  one,  is  the  owner  of  a 
business  about  which  he  is  employed,  he  cannot  be  an  agent, 
servant,  or  clerk  of  such  company.*  But  it  may  be  otherwise 
if  the  o^eiship  of  the  compauy's  effects  is  Tested  in  trustees.' 

§  844.  Female —  "Hia."  —  Within  the  principle  that  the  mas* 
culine  gender,  in  a  statute,  may  be  extended  by  interpretation 
to  include  the  feminine,^  it  was  held  under  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29, 
§  47,  and  89  Geo.  8,  c.  85,^  that  a  female  may  be  a  servant,  though 
the  words  are,  *'  receive  or  take  into  hit  possession."  ^ 

§  845.  More  Maatera  than  ona  — -  (Firm  —  Baoli  Fartnar).  —  It 

has  been  held,  that  the  servant  of  a  jQrm  is  stiU  the  servant  of 
the  individual  partners ;  to  the  extent  that,  if  he  embezzles  the 
private  property  of  one  of  them,  he  is  within  the  statutes.^  A 
fortiori^  he  may  be  the  servant  of  more  persons  than  one,  sever- 
ally employing  him  at  the  same  time ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  traveller 

1  Beg.  0.  Gibbt,  Dean.  446,  447,  6  daced  hy  their  sale,  belonged  to  the  two 
Cox  C.  C.  456,  20  £ng.  L.  &  £q.  688,  societieB ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  pay 
24  Law  J.  K.  B.  M.  C.  62, 1  Jar.  k.  b.  118.  over  the  money  taken  for  the  tickets  to 
See  The  State  v.  Foster,  11  Iowa,  291.  another  person  named  to  reoeive  it,  — 
Constable  to  oolleot  Debta.  —  The  New  his  services  to  be  rendered  without  re- 
York  court,  under  a  statute  similar  to  muneration.  And  it  was  held,  that  he 
the  English,  held,  that  a  constable  em-  was  not  a  clerk  or  senrant  within  Stat. 
ployed  to  collect  debto  without  suit,  if  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  §  08  (ante,  §  828); 
the  debtors  would  pay,  and,  if  not,  to  therefore  he  could  not  be  convicted  of 
procure  and  serve  process,  is  not  a  ser-  embezzling  the  money  taken  on  sales  of 
Tant  of  the  creditor.  People  v.  Allen,  6  the  tickets.  On  the  hearing  of  this  eaae, 
Denio,  76.  See  also  on  this  subject,  Baz  counsel  for  the  crown  referred  to  Reg.  v. 
V.  Mason,  Dowl.  &  B.  N.  P.  22 ;  Rex  «.  Proud,  Leigh  &  C,  97,  where,  it  was  said. 
Barker,  Dowl.  &  R  N.  P.  19;  Beg*  v.  the  prisoner  who  had  received  money 
Glover,  Leigh  &  C.  466 ;  Beg.  v.  Fletcher,  for  a  friendly  society,  and  embesxled  it, 
Leigh  &  C.  180 ;  Beg.  v.  Hastie,  1  Lei^  was  a  member  of  the  society,  and  con- 
&  C.  269.  sequently  a  Johit  owner,  yet  he  was  con- 

s  Beg.  V.  Diprose,  11  Cox  C.  C.  186.  rioted.    But,  said  Martin,  B., "  In  that 

Friendly  Sooiety.  —  Thus,  in  Beg.  v.  case,  the  proper^  of  the  society  was 

Bren,  Leigh  &,  C.  846,  the  prisoner  was  a  rested  in  trustees." 
member  of  a  friendly  society,  and  one         *  Bec^  v.  Proud,  supra, 
of  a  joint  committee  appointed  by  his         *  Stat.  Grimes,  §  212. 
own  and  another  society  to  manage  an         *  Ante,  §  821, 822. 
excursion  of  its  members  by  railway.         *  Bex  v.  Smith,  Boss.  &  By.  267* 
Sxoursion  Manager.  —  He  was   nomi-         ^  Bex  v.  Leech,  3  Stark.  70.     See 

nated  by  the  committee  to  sell  the  excur-  Beg.  v.  White,  8  Car.  ft  P.  742. 
•ion  tickets,  which,  with  the  money  pro- 
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to  collect  money  for  yarious  mercantile  houses,  who  is  therefore 
the  servant  of  each  individual  house.^ 

§  346.  liBBgtli  of  Brnployment  —  The  One  Ttansaotlon.  —  Evi- 
dently it  is  immaterial  whether  the  time  for  which  the  servant 
or  clerk  is  employed  be  long  or  short.  But  there  are  cases  which 
indicate  that  the  employment  must  extend  beyond  the  particular 
transaction.'  Probably  most  of  these  cases  are  explainable  on 
special  circumstances.*  And  where  the  prisoner,  keeping,  as 
drover,  some  beasts  for  the  prosecutor,  was  told  to  take  a  beast 
to  a  particular  place,  and  to  bring  back  the  money  for  which  it 
had  been  sold,  but  embezzled  the  money,  the  English  judges  held 
unanimously  that  he  was  rightiy  convicted,  though  he  had  no 
general  authority  to  receive  money,  and  acted  only  under  in* 
structions  for  this  one  instance.^  It  is  submitted,  that  his  em- 
ployment  as  mere  drover  could  not  alter  the  case;  and  that, 
without  this  element,  the  conviction  was  still  right.^  Indeed, 
the  doctrine  is  now  settied,  that  the  employment  need  not  extend 
beyond  the  one  transaction.^ 

§  847.    WordB  "  Clerkp"  "  Agent,"  "  Servant."  distingulBhed.  —  There 

18  some  difference  in  meaning,  known  to  common  use,  between 
the  words  "  clerk,"  "  agent,"  and  "  servant ; "  but  the  cases  on 
embezzlement  seem  to  employ  them  almost  interchangeably, 
especially  ^* clerk"  and  ^* servant."  At  all  events,  we  find  no 
distinct  lines  of  partition  drawn  between  these  two  words  ;^ 
though  imdoubtedly  the  pleader  would  not  be  allowed,  in  fram« 
ing  his  indictment,  to  make  under  aU  circumstances  his  own 
choice  of  terms.    And  the  allegation  must  contain  a  word  found 

1  Bex  V,  Leech,  supra ;  Bex  v,  Carr,  *  Post,  §  866 ;  Bex  v.  Freeman,  6  Car. 

Bobs.  &  Bj.  108 ;  Beg.  v.  Battj,  2  Moody,  &  P.  584. 

257.    In  Beg.  v.  Goodbody,  8  Car.  &  P.  *  Bex  v.  Hughes,  1  Moody,  870.    8.  p., 

d66»  Parke,  B.,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  where  there  was  only  an  occasional  gen- 

this  question  further  considered;  "as,"  eral  employment,  and  no  authority  to 

said  he,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  receiye  money  except  in  the  particular 

cannot  be  the  servant  of  several  persons  instance,  Bex  v.  Spencer,  Buss.  &  By. 

at  the  same  time,  but  is  rather  in  the  299.     And  see  Bex  u.  Smith,  Buss.  & 

character  of  an  agent"     In  respect  to  By.  516 ;  Beg.  v*  Beaumont,  Dears.  270, 

English  authority,  the  case  of  Beg.  ti.  24  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  558. 

Batty,  decided  by  all  the  Judges,  is  of  a  *  Archb.  New  Crim.  Proced.  450. 

later  date  than  this ;   but,  aside  from  >  Beg.  v.  Negus,  Law  Bep.  2  C.  C,  84, 

authority,  it  is  submitted  that  the  doo-  86;  Beg.  v.  Tongue,  Bell  C.  C.  289,  295; 

trine  of  oar  text  ia  clearly  ootreot.  Commonwealth  v.  Foster,  107  Mass.  221 ; 

>  Stat.  Crimes,  |  271 ;  Bex  p.  Nettle-  The  State  v.  Foster,  87  Iowa,  404. 

ton,  1  Moody,  250.  7  And  see  Stat  Crimes,  §  826;  Tbs 

Portland  v.  Lewis,  2  S.  &  B.  197. 
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in  the  statute,  else  it  will  ordinarily  be  defectiye,  as  yiolating  a 
well-known  rule  of  criminal  pleading.^ 

§  848.  Contliiaed. — Between  ^^  servant  or  clerk,''  however,  and 
^*  agent,"  a  distinction  has  been  taken,  demanding  careful  atten- 
tion. Thus,  as  already  observed,^  it  has  been  held,  that  a  person 
employed  to  get  orders  for  goods  and  receive  payment  for  them, 
being  compensated  for  his  services  by  a  commission  on  the  goods 
sold,  is  not  the  **  servant  or  clerk  '*  of  the  employer  if  he  is  at 
liberty  to  get  the  orders  and  receive  the  money  where  and  when 
he  thinks  proper.  ^*In  order  to  constitute  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant,"  said  Erie,  C.  J.,  ^^  the  inferior  must  be  under  more 
control  than  is  implied  by  having  the  option  of  getting  orders 
with  the  right  to  receive  a  commission  thereon."  ^  Yet  such  a 
person  is  undoubtedly  an  agent.  ^^  There  is  nothing  more  com- 
mon,"  said  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  in  another  case,  ^*than  for  great 
insurance  companies  to  have  ^  agents '  abroad ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Asia.  Can  it  be  contended  that  a  person  so  employed  is  a 
*  clerk  or  servant?'  .  .  •  So  every  agent  would  become  a  clerk  or 
servant."* 

§  849.  Some  Fartioiilar  Employmenta.  —  The  following  enumera- 
tions will  be  helpful :  — 

Stage-Driver.  —  A  stage-driver  is  a  servant  when  authorized  to 
act  in  the  particular  capacity  to  which  the  charge  of  embezzle* 
ment  relates.^ 

Treasnrer.  —  So,  in  England,  is  the  treasurer  of  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  of  Birmingham,  appointed  under  Stat.  1  &  2  Will.  4, 
c.  67,  local  and  personal,  a  ^^  servant "  of  the  guardians ;  ^  and  so 
was  one  a  "  clerk  and  servant,"  who  was  employed  at  a  yearly 
salary,  under  the  appellation  of  accountant  and  treasurer  to  the 
overseers  of  a  township,  his  duty  being  to  receive  and  pay  aU 
moneys  receivable  or  payable  by  them.^  The  treasurer  of  a  rail- 
road corporation  is  an  ^*  officer,  agent,  clerk,  or  servant  of  an 
incorporated  company."® 

1  Hamuel  v.  The  State,  6  Misso.  260;  Reg.  v.  Townsend,  1  I>eii.  0.  C.  167,  3 

Budd  V.  The  State,  8  Humph.  488.  Car.  &  K.  168. 

s  Ante.  §  841.  t  Rex  o.  Squire,  2  Stark.  849,  Rum.  & 

*  Reg.  V.  Bowers,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  Ry.  849.  And  see  Hauinger's  Case,  2 
41.  Ashm.  287. 

*  Reg.  V.  May,  Leigh  &  C.  18.  '  CommoDwealth  v.  Tuckerman,  10 
B  People  V.  Sherman,  10  Wend.  298 ;     Oray,  178.    As  to  county  treasurer,  see 

Beg.  V.  White,  8  Car.  &  P.  742.  The  State  v.  Smith,  18  Kan.  274;  Th« 

*  Reg.  V,  Weloh,  2  Car.  &  K.  296.    See    State  v.  Clarkson,  69  Misso.  149. 
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Ckmeotor.  —  A  tax  collector  is  a  "public  oflScer"  within 
the  Maine  statute.^ 

Seieotman.  —  A  selectman  is  in  New  Hampshire  a  "public 
officer,''  and  he  may  be  a  "  receiver  of  public  money."  * 

Deputy  Sheriff.  —  A  deputy  sheriff  is  an  "  officer "  within  the 
Texas  statute.^ 

Apprentioe.  —  An  apprentice  is  not  a  servanty^authorized  by 
virtue  of  his  apprenticeship,  to  receive  money ;  but  he  may  be 
shown  to  be  a  servant,  in  the  facts  of  a  particular  case.^ 

TraveUer,  again.  —  A  traveller  for  a  mercantile  house  may  be  a 
"  clerk ; "  he  need  not  live  with  his  employers,  or  act  in  their 
counting-house.^ 

Captain  d  Barge,  again. — And  a  man  maybe  servant  though 
he  goes  out  as  captain  of  a  barge,  and  has  a  share  of  what  he 
receives.* 

Receiver  of  Materials  to  work  upon.  —  But  it  was  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts, that  one  who  receives  materials  to  be  made  into  shoes 
in  his  own  shop  is  not  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  materials. 
"  Both  were  principals  in  the  contract  entered  into."  ^ 

§  350.  *  Other  Officer."  —  A  provision  for  the  punishment  of 
embezzlement  committed  by  any  cashier  "  or  other  officer  "  of  a 
bank,  has  been  held  to  include  embezzlement  by  the  president 
and  directors.® 

§  351.  '"Waterman."  —  A  statute  of  Virginia  provides  a  punish- 
ment for  "  every  free  waterman  who  shall  receive  on  board  of  his 
boat  or  other  vessel,  any  produce,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
and  shall  embezzle  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  value  of 
four  dollars  and  upwards."  And  the  courts  hold,  that  one  need 
not  be  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  commit  the  offence  created  by 
this  statute.^ 

1  The  state  n  Walton,  62  Maine,  100.  7  Ck>nimonwealth  v.  Young,  9  Gray, 

*  The  State  v.  Boody,  68  N.  H.  610.  6,  6.    And  see  People  v.  Burr,  41  How. 
>  The  State  v.  Brooks,  42  Texas,  62.  Fr.  298. 

*  Rex  V.  Mellish,  Rnss.  &  By.  80.  *  Commonwealth  v,  Wyman,  8  Met 
»  Rex  V.  Carr,  Ross,  k  Ry.  196;  Reg.  247. 

9.  Wilson,  9  Car.  ft  P.  27.  •  Smith  v.  Commonwealth,  4  Grai 

*  Rex  o.  Hartley,  Russ.  4  Ry.  189;    682. 
Ante,  §  841. 
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in.    The  Confidence  in  the  Person  emhetzling. 

§  852.  ConfldMioe  t^oiated.  —  The  leading  doctrine  under  this 
■ub-title  is,  that  the  statutes  are  for  the  protection  of  employers 
against  the  frauds  of  those  in  whom  they  have  confided ;  and, 
where  no  confidence  is  reposed,  and  none  is  violated,  the  offence 
is  not  committed. 

§  353.  niwitnitloiis —  (What  comas  to  Borruit  In  Conno  of  Diitjr 
—  By  qpeolal  Dlraotloii  —  ReoelFad  wftthout  Avthoilty).  —  There- 
fore, while,  if  the  thing  embezzled  came  into  the  servant's  hands 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duty ;  ^  or  if  it  came,  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  in  poisuance  of  a  special  direction  from  the  mas- 
ter to  receive  it ; '  the  case,  so  fEKr  as  concerns  our  present  inquiry, 
is  within  the  statutes ;  yet,  if  he  took  it  without  specific  author- 
ity, and  also  the  taking  was  not  in  the  line  of  his  service,  the 
result  is  otherwise.'  Even  if  a  servant  supposes  he  is  authorized 
to  receive  money,  while  in  truth  he  is  not,  and  under  this  belief 
receives  and  embezzles  it,  he  does  not  in  point  of  law  commit  the 
offence.^ 

§  354.  Money  to  wMoh  liaatar  not  entitled.  —  But  if  authorized 
in  fEict  by  the  master,  he  cannot  defend  himself  by  showing  that 
the  latter  had  no  right  to  the  money ;  as,  that  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  paid  in  answer  to  a  claim  of  right  did  not  owe  it,^ 
or  that  the  master  became  a  wrong-doer  in  causing  the  servant 
to  receive  it.®  The  question  of  what  circumstances  will  bring  a 
case  within  the  principles  of  this  section  and  the  last  is  best  con- 
sidered under  our  next  sub-title. 

§  355.  Orerpaying  Depoalt.  —  The  special  terms  of  some  of  the 
statutes,  to  be  explained  under  our  next  sub-title,  have,  in  some 
of  the  cases,  aided  the  courts  in  coming  to  the  results  above 

^  People  0.  Shemuui,  10  Wend.  398 ; 
Reg.  V.  White,  8  Car.  &  P.  742 ;  R«g.  v. 
TownsendyCar.  &  M.  178 ;  Reg.  o.  Masters, 
8  New  Sess.  Cas.  826, 12  Jur.  942, 1  Den. 
C  a  832,  2  Car.  &  K.  960,  Temp.  &  M. 
1 ;  People  v,  Hennessey,  16  Wend.  147. 

3  Rex  v.  Smith,  Russ.  &  R7.  616 ; 
People  V.  Dalton,  16  Wend.  681;  Rex 
V.  Hughes,  1  Moody,  870;  Rex  v,  Spen- 
cer, Russ.  &  Ry.  299. 

>  Rex  v.  Mellish,  Russ.  &  Ry.  80; 
Rex  V.  Salisbury,  6  Car.  &  P.  166;  Reg. 
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V.  Wilson,  9  Car.  &  P.  27  ;  Rex  v.  Haw- 
tin,  7  Car.  Ai  P.  281 ;  Rex  v.  Prince,  2 
Car.  &  P.  617  ;  Rex  v.  Thorley,  1  Moody, 
848;  Rex  v.  Snowley,  4  Car.  &  P.  890; 
Reg.  V.  Annan,  Dears.  675 ;  Reg.  v.  May, 
Leigh  &  C.  18, 8  Cox  C.  C.  421.  See  Rex 
o.  Beacall,  1  Car.  &  P.  810. 

«  Rex  V.  Hawtin,  7  Car.  &  P.  281. 
And  see  Vol.  I.  §  488-441. 

*  Reg.  V,  Adey,  19  Law  J.  k.  8.  M.  C. 
149,  Archb.  New  Crim.  Proced.  463. 

«  Rex  o.  BeacaU,  1  Car.  &P.  464,467 
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stated.  But,  aside  from  such  terms,  the  like  doctrines  appear  to 
flow  from  the  obvious  purpose  of  these  enactments,  and  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts,  there  was  the  follow- 
ing simple  proTision :  **  If  any  person  to  whom  any  money,  goods, 
or  other  property,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  shall 
have  been  delivered,  shall  embezzle  or  fraudulently  convert  to 
his  own  use,  or  shall  secrete,  with  intent  to  embezzle  or  fraudu« 
lently  convert  to  his  own  use,  such  money,  goods,  or  property,  or 
any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be  deemed  by  so  doing  to  have  com* 
mitted  the  crime  of  simple  larceny.''  ^  And  it  was  held,  that,  when 
the  cashier  of  a  savings-bank,  mistaking  the  sum  due  a  depositor 
who  was  withdrawing  his  deposit,  paid  him  a  hundred  dollars  too 
much,  the  latter,  by  fraudulently  converting  to  his  own  use  this 
overpay,  did  not  commit  the  statutory  offence ;  because,  though 
the  terms  of  the  statute  are  broad,  tiie  court  deemed  it  applica- 
ble only  where  there  is  a  trust  or  confidence  reposed  in  one  who, 
when  he  oonmiitB  the  wrongful  act,  abuses  the  confidence  or 
trust.^ 

IV.    The  Thing  embezzled. 

§  356.  Qenend  Dootrine. — As  this  offence  of  embezzlement  can 
be  committed  only  by  the  classes  of  persons  whom  the  statutes 
designate,'  so  also  it  can  be  committed  only  of  such  things  as 
are  within  the  statutory  terms.  There  are,  in  the  statutes,  many 
differing  forms  of  expression  to  indicate  the  thing.    Thus,  — 

Bnl^aot  ofLaroeny.  —  By  some  of  the  statutes,  whatever  is  the 
subject  of  larceny  is  likewise  the  subject  of  embezzlement.  Now^ 
since  all  statutory  provisions,  and  the  statutes  and  common  law, 
are  to  be  construed  together,^  it  follows  that  this  expression,  when 
employed,  embraces  both  those  things  which  are  subjects  of  lar- 
ceny at  the  common  law,  and  those  which  are  made  subjects  of 
larceny  by  statute.*    Again,  — 

Spedflo  Ttorms.  —  Some  of  the  statutes  employ  such  terms  as 
"money,"  "goods  and  chattels,"  "effects,"  and  the  like.  The 
meaning  of  these  various  terms  is  considered  in  the  work  on 

1  Mu0.  State.  1867^  c.  288.  «  Stat.  Grunet.  §  82,  86-90, 128. 

s  Ck>inmoii wealth  0.  EMjt,  14  Graj,  *  And  tee  The  State  v.  StoUer,  88 
02.  Iowa,  821. 

>  Ante,  §  88L 
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Statutory  Crimes ;  but  a  few  explanatory  words  may  be  useful 
here. 

§  357.  Money.  —  **  Money ''  means,  as  a  general  proposition^ 
what  is  legal  tender,  and  nothing  else.^  The  word  may,  perhaps, 
be  pressed  beyond  this  meaning  by  the  particular  frame  of  the 
statute  in  which  it  occurs. 

§  367  a.  Property.  —  "  Property "  is  a  word  quite  flexible  in 
meaning,  and  it  is  very  broad  in  some  connections.^  A  statute 
making  indictable  the  embezzlement  of  ^^any  money  or  prop- 
erty of  another"  includes  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  other  "property"  of  the  like  sort.' 

§  358.  Gk>ods  and  Chattels.  — Though,  in  the  large  sense,  these 
words  mean  any  subject  of  property  other  than, real  estate,  yet, 
in  statutes  like  those  under  consideration,  they  are  greatly  re- 
stricted,—  precisely  how  much,  it  is  not  easy  to  state.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  include  neither  money  nor  choM  in  action. 
Yet,  on  this  subject,  the  reader  should  carefully  consult  the 
fuller  elucidations  in  "  Statutory  Crimes."  * 

§  859.  Bffects.  —  The  word  "  effects,"  sometimes  found  in  these 
statutes,  is  broader  in  meaning  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  ex- 
cept "  property ; "  but  its  precise  limits  cannot  well  be  defined, 
and  they  probably  differ  in  different  statutes.  It  does  not  ordi- 
narily include  real  estate,  but  it  may  include  every  sort  of  per- 
sonal thing  of  value,  even  a  thing  the  value  of  which  is  not 
fixed,  or  indeed  ascertainable.^ 

§  360.   "  jBy  virtue  of  his  employment "  :  — 

Bffect  of  these  'Words. — The  doctrine  stated  under  our  last 
sub-title  seems  to  have  been  drawn,  as  already  observed,^  from 
general  principles  relating  to  this  offence,  without  special  consid- 
eration of  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  statute.  Still  it  has 
been  seen  in  these  pages,  that  the  former  English  provisions  con- 
tain the  words,  "  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  receive  or  take 
into  his  possession ; "  ^  and  most  of  the  American  ones  copy  sub- 
stantially this  language.  The  present  English  statute  is  differ- 
ent.^   Before  any  thing  can  be  embezzled,  therefore,  it  must 

1  Stat.  Crimes,  §  217,  846.  Bakewell,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  948,  Busi.  & 

3  2  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  76-77.  Ry.  86;  Rex  v.  A«lett,  1  New  Rep.  1,  2 

s  The  State  v.  Orwig,  24  Iowa,  102.  Leach,  4th  ed.  064,  068,  Russ.  k  Viy,  67. 
«  Stat.  Crimes,  §   844,  846 ;  Rex  v.         •  Ante,  §  866. 
Mead,  4  Car.  &  P.  686.  ^  Ante,  §  821,  822. 

»  Bout.  Law  Diet.  EffecU ;  Rex  v.         *  Ante,  §  828  and  note. 
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come  into  the  hands  of  the  servant,  and,  when  this  language  is 
found  in  the  statute,  however  the  rule  may  be  when  it  is  not,  it 
must  come  by  virtue  of  his  employment. 

§  861.  Agent  taking  too  little. — Concerning  what  comes  to  the 
servant  by  virtue  of  the  employment,  Parke,  J.,  in  a  nisi  prius 
case,  carried  the  doctrine  to  the  verge,  if  not  beyond  it,  when, 
after  conferring  with  Littledale,  J.,  he  held,  that  the  defendant 
could  not  be  convicted,  because,  while  his  business  was  to  lead 
a  stallion  under  orders  to  charge  and  receive  not  over  8O9.  nor 
less  than  20«.  a  mare,  he  contracted,  in  this  particular  instance, 
to  take,  and  took,  only  6«.,  which  he  embezzled.^  In  a  later 
nisi  prius  case,  Patteson,  J.,  being  hardly  inclined  to  yield  to 
the  doctrine  of  this  decision,  directed,  after  conference  with 
Parke,  B.,  a  conviction  where  the  defendant,  a  drayman,  was 
Bent  out  by  a  brewer  with  porter  to  sell  at  only  fixed  prices,  yet 
sold  some  at  an  under  rate,  without  taking  the  money  then,  but, 
before  he  took  it,  the  brewer  privately  told  the  purchaser  to  pay 
the  drayman  the  amount,  which  the  latter  embezzled.  ^^  As  the 
master,"  said  the  judge,  ^^in  the  present  case  had  authorized 
the  customer  to  make  payment  to  the  prisoner,  the  master  was 
bound  by  that  payment,  and  could  not  demand  more  of  the 
customer."  * 

Not  In  Xine  of  Duty.  —  And  where  the  business  of  a  clerk  was 
to  receive,  in-doors,  money  which  out-door  collectors  got  from 
customers,  yet  in  one  instance  he  took  a  sum  directly  from  a  cus- 
tomer out  of  doors,  and  embezzled  it,  all  the  judges  held  him 
to  have  committed  the  statutory  offence.^  So,  in  California,  the 
court,  declining  to  follow  the  English  case  relating  to  the  stal- 
lion, held,  that,  if  an  agent  obtains  the  money  of  his  principal 
in  the  capacity  of  agent,  but  still  in  a  manner  in  which  he  was 
not  authorized  by  his  agency  to  receive  it,  he  may  commit  the 
crime  of  embezzling  this  money .^ 

§  862.  MUler  departing  from  Dnty.  —  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  duty  of  a  miller  in  a  county  jail  required  him  to  grind  the 
grain  delivered  him  with  a  ticket  from  the  porter,  yet  he  received 
a  quantity  without  such  ticket,  and  embezzled  the  money  paid 

« 

2  Bex  V.  Snowley*  4  Car.  &  F.  890.  Hex  v,  Salkbnrj,  6  Car.  &  P.  156;  Bex 

>  Beg.  V.  Aston,  2  Car.  &  K.  418.  v.  WilliamB,  6  Car.  ft  P.  026. 
s  Bex  V.  Beechej,  Bnat.  &  By.  819.         «  Ex  parte  Hedlej,  81  Cal.  106.    And 

.And  Me  Beg.  v.  Wilson,  9  Car.  &  P.  27 ;  see  pott,  §  868, 864. 

rot.  n.  18  198 
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for  the  grinding,  he  waa  adjudged  not  to  be  within  the  Btatate. 
^^  The  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his  receiving  and 
grinding  the  grain  without  a  ticket,"  said  Pollock,  C.  B.,  *^  is, 
that  he  intended  to  make  an  improper  use  of  the  machinery  in- 
trusted to  him,  by  using  it,  not  for  the  benefit  of  his  masters,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  himself.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  money 
which  he  received  was  not  received  on  account  of  his  masters, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  embezzlement."  ^ 

§  863.  How  in  Prinoiple.  —  If ,  in  the  case  last  stated,  it  was 
imderstood  between  the  miller  and  his  customer  that  the  former 
was  grinding  the  grain  on  his  own  account,  this  circimistance 
would  plainly,  in  principle,  justify  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
court  arrived.^  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  understanding, 
where  in  fact  the  miller  received  the  money  ^^  by  virtue  of  his 
employment,"  as  the  statute  expresses  it,  and  the  customer  would 
not  have  paid  it  to  him  otherwise,  it  is  a  novelty  in  the  law  to 
hold  that,  because  he  departed  from  his  duty  in  not  requiring 
a  ticket  before  grinding,  therefore,  having  committed  a  wrong 
in  addition  to  the  statutory  one,  he  is  to  escape  punishment  for 
the  latter.  A  case  of  embezzlement  not  only  may,  but  must, 
show  a  departure  by  the  servant  from  the  line  of  his  duty.  And 
it  is  contrary  to  the  entire  spirit  of  our  law,  as  well  in  the  crim* 
inal  department  as  the  civil,  to  permit  a  man  to  set  up  his  own 
wrong  in  justification  or  evasion  of  any  charge  against  him ;  or, 
in  this  instance,  to  say,  that,  because  he  added  another  wrong 
to  the  one  inhibited  by  the  statute,  therefore  he  should  escape 
all  punishment.  In  like  manner,  where  the  servant  let  his 
master's  stallion  at  a  price 'below  the  limit  fixed  by  the  latter, 
he  still,  in  fact,  received  the  smaller  sum  ^^  by  virtue  of  his  em- 
ployment ; "  and,  in  principle,  he  should  have  been  punished  for 
the  embezzlement. 

§  864.  Ck>ntlniied  —  Servant  in  own  Wrong.  —  But  it  is  said, 
that,  if  one  receives  a  thing  contrary  to  his  duties  as  servant  or 
clerk,  he  is,  therefore,  not  a  servant  or  clerk  in  the  particular 
transaction.    Is  this  correct?    May  not  a  man  be  a  clerk  or  ser- 


^  Beg.  V.  HarriB,  Dean.  844,  852,  26  Rep.  2  C.  C.  28, 12  Coz  C  C.  469 ;  Beg. 

Eng.  L.  ft  £q.  670,  6  Cox  C.  C.  863,  23  v.  Christian,  Law  Rep.  2  0.  0.  M,  12 

Law  J.  N.  B.  M.  C.  110, 18  Jur.  408.    See  Coz  C.  C.  602. 

also  Reg.  v.  Goodenough,  Dean.  210,  26         <  Reg.  v.  Cnllnm,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  G» 

EDg.  L.  &  £q.  672 ;  Reg.  v,  Cnllum,  Law  28, 12  Coz  C.  C.  469. 
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vant  while  disobeying  orders?  In  civil  jurisprudence  he  often 
is,  and  the  master  or  employer  is  held  responsible  for  his  acts. 
This  leads  us  to  a  still  broader  view  of  the  subject ;  a  view,  how- 
ever, which  unfortunately  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  the  adju- 
dications. In  reason,  whenever  a  man  claims  to  be  a  servant 
while  getting  into  his  possession  by  force  of  this  claim  the  prop- 
erty to  be  embezzled,  he  should  be  held,  to  be  such  on  his  trial 
for  the  embezzlement.  This  proposition  is  not  made  without 
considering  what  may  be  said  against  it.  And  a  most  natural 
objection  to  it  is,  that,  when  a  statute  creates  an  offence  which 
by  its  words  can  be  committed  only  by  a  "  servant,"  an  exten- 
sion of  its  penalties  to  one  who  is  not  a  servant,  but  only  claims 
to  be  such,  violates  the  sound  rule  of  statutory  interpretation 
whereby  the  words,  taken  against  defendants,  must  be  construed 
strictly.  But  why  should  not  the  rule  of  estoppel,  known 
throughout  the  entire  civil  department  of  our  jurisprudence, 
apply  equally  in  the  criminal  ?  If  it  is  applied  here,  then  it  set- 
tles the  question ;  for,  by  it,  when  a  man  has  received  a  thing 
of  another  \mder  the  claim  of  agency,  he  cannot  turn  round  and 
tell  the  principal,  asking  for  the  thing,  "  Sir,  I  was  not  your 
agent  in  taking  it,  but  a  deceiver  and  a  scoundrel."  When, 
therefore,  the  principal  calls  the  man  under  these  circumstances 
to  account,  the  man  is  estopped  to  deny  the  agency  he  professed, 
—  why,  also,  if  he  is  then  indicted  for  not  accounting,  should  he 
not  be  equally  estopped  on  his  trial  upon  the  indictment  ?  ^ 

§  365.  As  to  the  Master* s  Possession :  — 

Miut  oome  to  Servant  from  Third  Person.  —  Another  proposition 
is,  that  the  money  or  other  thing  must  not  come  into  the  master's 
possession  before  it  does  into  the  servant's ;  ^  for,  if  it  does,  the 
taking  of  it,  whether  delivered  to  the  servant  by  the  master  or 
not,  is  larceny ;  *  but  it  must  come  directly  (we  have  seen,*  in 

1  And  see  Ex  parte  Hedley,  81  Cal.  Rusb.  &  Rj.  221 ;  Reg.  v.  Heath,  2  Moody. 

108,  118.  88;  Rex  v.  Paradice,  2  East  P.  C.  666; 

*  Reg.  V.  Hayward,  1  Car.  &  K.  618.  '  United  States  v.  Clew,  4  Wash.  C.  C. 

«  Reg.  V,  Watts,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  658,  700;  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1  Car.  &  K.  428; 

2  Den.  C.  C.  14,  Temp,  ft  M.  842;  Reg.  Rex  v.  Murray,  1  Moody,  276;  Rex  v. 

9.  Hawkins,  1  Den.  C.  C.  684,  Temp.  &  Bass,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  261,  2  East  P.  C. 

M.  828,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  647 ;  Rex  v;  666 ;  Rex  o.  Chipchase,  2  Leach,  4th  ed. 

Metcalf,  1  Moody,  488 ;  Rex  v.  Hammon,  600, 2  East  P.  C.  667 ;  Rex  o.  Murray,  1 


«  Ante,  §  868-366,  860. 
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the  course  of  the  servant's  employment)  from  a  third  person,  and 
not  from  the  maater.i  StiU,  if  a  master,  to  try  his  servant's  hon- 
esty,  gives  money  to  a  third  person,  who,  with  it,  makes  a  pur- 
chase of  the  servant,  the  latter  may  be  convicted  of  embezzling 
this  money." 

§  366.  Why  ?  —  How  in  Reason  —  New  7ork  Doctrine.  —  The 

reason  assigned  for  this  doctrine  is,  that,  since  the  chief  object 
of  these  statutes  of  embezzlement  was  to  meet  a  defect  in  the 
law  of  larceny,  which  requires  a  trespass,  and  consequently  it 
is  not  larceny  for  a  servant  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  what 
he  rightfully  receives  from  a  third  person,  their  spirit  and  pur- 
pose are  fully  responded  to  when  they  are  restricted  in  interpre- 
tation to  those  circumstances  in  which  a  larceny  could  not,  in 
point  of  law,  be  committed.  Still  the  question  arises,  Why  bo 
restrict  them?  Why  not,  at  least,  suffer  them  to  cover  any  case 
of  an  admitted  criminal  sort,  not  covered  by  the  law  of  larceny, 
if  the  facts  of  the  case  come  completely  and  exactly  within  their 
words?  The  New  York  court  refused  to  follow  the  English 
interpretation ;  making  a  departiure,  it  is  submitted,  in  the  right 
direction.  Thus,  where  a  traveller  at  an  inn  had  delivered,  for 
deposit  in  the  poslroflSce,  a  letter  containing  money,  to  the  per- 
son having  charge  of  the  inn,  and  the  latter  had  passed  it  to  the 
barkeeper,  who  was  accustomed  to  convey  letters  to  and  from 
the  post-oflBce,  —  the  court  held,  that  the  bar-keeper,  embezzling 
the  money,  was  indictable  under  the  statute.  And  Cowen,  J., 
delivering  the  opinion,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  —  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  section,  —  that  ^^  the  ofience  as  proved  is 

Leach,  4th  ed.  S44,  2  East  F.  C.  688;  700;  Reg.  v.  WatU,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  658, 

Rex  V.  Stock,  1  Moody,  87;  Rex  v.  Bea-  2  Den.  C.  C.  14,  4  Cox  C.  C.  836,  Temp, 

man,  Car.  &  M.  696 ;  Reg.  v.  Goode,  Car.  &  M.  842 ;  Rex  v.  Freeman,  6  Car.  ft  P. 

&M.  682;  Reg.  V.Jackson,  2  Moody,  32;  634;  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1  Car.  &  K  428; 

Rex  V.  Abrahat,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  824,  2  Rex  o.  White,  4  Car.  &  P.  46;  Reg.  v. 

East  P.  C.  669 ;  Reg.  v.  Evans,  Car.  &  Masters,  3  New  Sess.  Cas.  326, 12  Jur. 

M.  632;  Rex  v.  Robinson,  2  East  P.  C.  942, 1  Den.  C.  C.  382,  Temp.  &  M.  1,  2 

666 ;  Gill  v.  Bright,  6  T.  B.  Monr.  130 ;  Car.  &  K.  980 ;  Rex  v.  Murray,  1  Moody, 

Reg.  V.  Wilson,  9  Car.  ft  P.  27;  Reg.  v.  276;  Peck's  Case,  2  Russ.  Crimes,  8d 

Hayward,  1  Car.  ft  K.  618.    See  Rex  v.  Eng.  ed.  180.    And  see  Rex  v.  Smith, 

Walsh,  4  Tannt.  268,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  Russ.  ft  Ry.  267. 
1064,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  216;  Reg.  v.  Butler,  2         >  Rex  v,  Whittingham,  2  Leach,  4th 

Car.  &K.  840;  Rex  v.  Bakewell,  2  Leach,  ed.  912;   Rex  v.  Headge,  2  Leach,  4th 

4th  ed.  948.  ed.  1033,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  160 ;  Reg.  v.  Gill, 

1  Reg.  V,  Hawkins,  1  Den.  C.  C.  684,  Dears.  289,  6  Cox  C.  C.  296,  24  Eng.  L. 

Temp,  ft  M.  828, 1  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  647;  ft  £q.  660,  23  Law  J.  k.  8.  M.  C.  60, 18 

United  States  v.  Clew,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Jur.  70. 
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exactly  within  the  statute.  It  is  intended  to  provide  for  a  fraud- 
ulent conversion  of  money  or  goods  by  a  servant,  when  they  are 
delivered  to  him  as  such,  either  by  his  master  or  mistress,  or,  in 
their  behalf,  by  a  stranger.  That  was  but  a  breach  of  trust  at 
common  law,  because  the  money  or  goods  came  to  his  hands  by 
delivery.  The  statute  intended  to  convert  such  a  breach  of 
trust  into  a  crime."  ^  In  a  previous  case.  Savage,  C.  J.,  said : 
"The  very  term  *  embezzlement  *  is  peculiarly  applicablQ  to  a 
fraudulent  appropriation  made  by  a  servant  of  goods  intrusted 
to  him  by  his  master."  *  This  interpretation  gives  to  these  stat- 
utes a  much  wider  range  than  the  English ;  and,  in  reason,  it 
ought  to  be  followed  generally  in  this  country.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, fully  prevail  in  a  State  in  which  there  can  be  no  conviction 
for  embezzlement  on  facts  which  constitute  a  larceny.' 

§  367.   Contliiaed  —  Alabama  Doctrine.  —  The   Alabama   COUrt 

has  held,  that  the  fraudulent  appropriation  by  a  clerk,  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  which,  having  come  into  the  possession  of  the  em- 
ployer, comes  thence  into  the  clerk's  by  virtue  of  his  employ- 
ment, is,  under  the  statute  of  the  State,  embezzlement.  And 
Stone,  J.,  justified  both  the  English  and  the  differing  Alabama 
and  New  York  doctrine,  as  follows :  "  The  words  in  the  English 
statutes,  ^  for,  or  in  the  name  or  on  account  of,  his  master,'  show 
clearly  that  the  money,  goods,  &c.,  to  come  within  those  statutes, 
must  have  been  taken  or  received  from  some  person  other  than 
the  master  and  employer.  To  say  that  a  clerk  received  or  took 
goods,  &c.,  from  his  employer,  *  for,'  or  '  in  the  name,'  or  '  on  the 
account,'  of  said  employer,  would  be  a  palpable  solecism.  We 
think  the  English  decisions  upon  their  statutes  are  manifestly 


I  People  V,  Dalton,  16  Wend.  681|  68S.  security  or  effects  whateyer  belonging  to 

This   New   York   statute  —  which    the  any  other  person,  which  shall  have  come 

reader  may  like  to  compare  with  the  into  his  possession  or  under  his  care  by 

English,  ante,  §  821-828  —  is,  '*  If  any  virtue  of  such  employment  or  office,  he 

clerk  or  servant  of  any  private  person,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  in 

or  of  any  copartnership  (except  appren-  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  feloni- 

tices   and   i>er6ons   within   the   age  of  ously  stealing  property '  of  the  value  of 

eighteen  years),  or  if  any  officer,  agent,  the  articles  so  embezzled,  taken,  or  se- 

derk,  or  servant  of  any  incorporated  creted,  or  of  the  value  of  any  sum  of 

company,  shall  embezzle  or  convert  to  money  payable  and  due  upon  any  right 

his  own  use,  or  take,  make  way  with,  or  in  action  so  embezzled."    2  R.  S.  678, 

secrete,  with,  intent  to  embezzle  or  con-  §  60.    See  ante,  §  888  and  note, 
vert  to  his  own  use,  without  the  assent         *  People  v.  Hennessey,  16  Wend.  147, 

of  his  master  or  employers,  any  money,  161. 
goods,  rights  in  action,  or  other  valuable         *  See  ante,  §  828,  829. 
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correct.  Our  statute  (Code,  §  8148)  contains  no  such  clause  as 
that  copied  and  commented  on  above.  Its  language  is,  ^Any 
officer,  agent,  or  clerk  of  any  incorporated  company,  or  clerk  or 
agent  of  any  private  person  or  copartnership,  except  apprentices 
and  other  persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  embez- 
zles, or  fraudulently  converts  to  his  own  use,  any  property  of 
another,  which  has  come  into  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his 
employment,  must,  on  conviction,  be  punished  as  if  he  had  felo- 
niously stolen  such  property.'  This  section  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive in  its  terms  than  either  of  the  English  statutes.  It 
embraces  and  provides  punishment  for  every  case  of  embezzle- 
ment of  property  of  another,  which  has  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  clerk  or  agent  *  by  virtue  of  his  employment.'  The  bill  of 
exchange  mentioned  in  the  record  was  the  *  property  o£  another,' 
and  it  went  into  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  ^  by  virtue  of  his 
employment '  as  clerk.  The  case  is  within  the  very  letter  of  the 
statute."  1 

1  Lowenthal  v.  The  State,  S2  Ala.  other  person  intrusted  with  such  prop- 
689,  696.  This  Alahama  statute  is  sub-  erty,  embezzles,  or  fhiudulentlj  conyerts 
stantially  the  same  as  the  New  York  to  his  own  use,  or  secretes  with  intent  so 
one.  The  words  in  the  English  statute,  to  do,  any  such  property,  either  in  the 
referred  to  hj  this  learned  judge  as  jus-  mass  or  as  the  same  was  delirered,  or 
tifying  the  doctrine  of  the  English  otherwise,  and  before  the  deliverj  thereof 
courts,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have,  hj  a  at  the  place  at  which,  or  to  the  person  to 
just  interpretation,  this  effect.  If  a  ser-  whom,  it  was  to  be  delirered,  he  shall  be 
rant  receives  money  from  the  hands  of  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  simple  larceny." 
his  master,  with  a  special  direction  to  r>.  §  41.  A  servant  was,  by  one  mem- 
pay  it  over  to  a  third  person,  it  comes  to  ber  of  a  firm,  intrusted  with  money  to 
him,  it  seems  to  me,  "  on  account  of  his  carry  to  another  member ;  but,  instead 
master,"  as  truly  as  if  a  third  person  of  executing  his  trust,  he  converted  it  to 
paid  it  to  him.  He  must  "  account "  for  his  own  use.  Thereupon  he  was  indicted 
it  to  his  master  the  same  as  though  it  as  for  embezzlement  under  the  latter  of 
came  from  a  third  person,  and  his  rel»-  the  two  sections  above  quoted,  as  the 
tions  to  his  master  in  respect  of  it  are  at  bill  of  exceptions  states,  or,  as  the  court 
all  points  the  same.  Maasaohuaetta. —  observed,  the  indictment  might  be  deemed 
In  Massachusetts,  there  are  the  following  to  be  on  either  section.  It  was,  aa  the 
two  statutory  provisiouB :  "  Whoever  em-  case  stands  in  the  published  report,  in 
bezzles,  or  fraudulently  converts  to  his  special  form,  as  for  embezzlement.  But 
own  use,  or  secretes  with  intent  to  em-  the  court  held,  that  the  offence  waa  lax^ 
bezzle  or  fraudulently  convert  to  his  own  ceny  at  the  common  law ;  and,  as  a  con- 
use,  money,  goods,  or  property,  delivered  sequence,  decided  that  this  indictment 
to  him,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  lar-  could  not  be  maintained.  The  learned 
ceny,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  judge,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  relied 
guilty  of  simple  larceny.''  Gen.  Stats,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  English  courts, 
c.  161,  §  86.  "  If  a  carrier  or  other  per-  as  stated  in  our  text,  and  did  not  advert 
son  to  whom  any  property  which  may  to  the  difference  between  the  English 
be  the  subject  of  larceny  has  been  de-  and  Massachusetts  statutes.  I  cannot 
livered  to  be  carried  for  hire,  or  if  any  discover  that  the  Alabama  case  was  be- 
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§  867  a.   Contlniied  —  Other  Statas  —  Other  Views.  —  The  defect 

in  the  English  interpretations  is,  in  England,^  and  in  some  of  our 
States  besides  New  York  and  Alabama,  in  some  measure  corrected, 

• 

fore  the  court,  but  the  New  York  cases  and  notes  being  then  and  there  the  sub- 
were.  As  to  the  latter,  it  was  obsenred :  Ject  of  larceny,  and  the  said  bank-biUs 
"  In  People  o.  Hennessey,  16  Wend.  147,  and  notes'  being  the  property,  money, 
the  money  embezzled  by  the  defendant  goods,  and  chattels  of,  &c.,  and  the  said 
had  never  come  into  the  possession  of  bills  and  notes  having  theretofore,  to 
his  master.  And  in  People  v,  Dalton,  wit,  on,  &c.,  been  there  delivered  to  the 
15  Wend.  581,  the  possession  of  the  de-  said  Charles  O.  Berry  by  one  Edward 
fendant  was  that  of  a  bailee."  Common-  Wyman  in  the  trnst  and  confidence  and 
wealth  V.  Berry,  99  Mass.  428, 480.  Now,  with  the  direction  that  the  said  Berry 
it  will  be  instructive  to  explore  this  case  would  and  should  deliver  the  said  bills 
a  little  further.  ConoemiJig  Beporting.  and  notes  and  each  thereof  to  one  Daniel 
—Mr.  Browne,  who  at  this  time  was  re-  Shales,  and  the  said  bank-bills  and  notes 
porter  of  the  Massachusetts  decisions,  and  each  thereof  having  been  then  and 
has,  at  considerable  trouble  and  some  there  received  by  the  said  Berry  in  the 
expense  to  himself,  preserved  all  the  said  trust  and  confidence  and  with  the 
briefs  and  other  papers  pertaining  to  said  direction  ;  whereby  and  by  force  of 
each  case  reported  by  him,  and  from  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
time  to  time  presented  them  to  the  **  So-  Tided,  the  said  Berry  is  deemed  to  have 
dal  Law  Library  "  in  Boston.  There,  committed  the  crime  of  simple  larceny : 
nicely  arranged  and  bound  in  volumes,  and  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their 
they  are  accessible  to  all  who  yisit  the  oath  aforesaid,  do  say  that  the  said 
library.  I  cannot  but  pause  to  say,  that  Berry  then  and  there,  in  manner  and 
not  only  the  bench  and  bar  of  Massa-  form  aforesaid,  the  said,  of  the  property 
chusetts  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude;  and  moneys  of  the  said,  &c.,  feloniously 
but,  if  this  "  new  idea,"  or  "  Yankee  did  steal,  take,  and  carry  away ;  against 
notion,"  should  gain  currency  elsewhere,  the  peace  of  the  said  Commonwealth, 
he  should  be  honored  as  the  leader  of  a  and  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute 
very  important  reform.  Form  of  Indiot-  in  such  case  made  and  provided."  ,  The 
luent.  —  Turning  to  this  collection  of  Pleading  discussed. — Now,  the  reader 
papers,  I  find  that  the  indictment  in  this  perceives,  that,  rejecting  the  conclusion 
case  of  Berry  ran  as  follows:  "That  "against  the  form  of  the  statute"  as 
Charles  O.  Berry,  of,  &c.,  on,  &c.,  at,  &c.,  surplusage  (Crim.  Proced.  L  §  601),  and 
did  embezzle  and  fraudulently  convert  rejecting  as  surplusage  the  parts  which 
to  his  own  use  one  hundred  bank-bills  charge  embezzlement,  if  they  can  be  so 
each  thereof  being  of  the  denomination  rejected,  there  is  left  a  good  indictment 
and  value  of  one  dollar,  one  hundred  for  larceny  at  the  common  law.  As  to 
bank-bills  each  thereof  being  of  the  de-  the  question  whether  the  parts  charging 
nomination  and  value  of  two  dollars,  one  embezzlement  can  be  rejected  as  sur- 
hundred  promissory  notes  of  the  United  plusage,  the  rule  applicable  in  a  case 
States  each  thereof  being  of  the  denom-  like  this  is,  that,  if  the  indictment  itself 
ination  and  value  of  one  dollar,  five  bank-  is  good  as  for  embezzlement,  the  em- 
biUs  each  thereof  being  of  tlie  denom-  bezzlement  part  cannot  be  so  rejected, 
ination  and  value  of  twenty  dollars,  but,  if  it  is  insufficient  as  such,  this  part 
divers  other  bank-bills  and  promissory  can  be  rejected.  Crim.  Proced.  I.  §  '480, 
notes  of  the  value  of  seven  hundred  488.  Now,  turning  to  the  report  of  this 
and  twenty-six  dollars,  and  a  more  par-  case,  we  read :  "  The  statutes  creating 
ticular  description  of  which  is  to  the  that  crime  [embezzlement]  were  all  de- 
•aid  jorors  unknown,  the  said  bank-bills  vised  for  the  purpose  of  pimishing  the 


^  Beg.  V.  Cooper,  Law  Bep.  2  C.  C.  128, 12  Cox  C.  C.  eOO. 
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or  even  removed,  by  other  statutes,  or  by  judicial  construction. 
Though  the  question  is  important,  it  is  best  left  to  the  individual 
inquiries  of  practitioners  into  the  special  doctrines  and  enact- 
ments of  their  own  States.^ 

*§  368.  Goods  In  Transit  to  Muter.  —  When,  to  return  to  the 
English  doctrines,  the  goods  have  left  the  possession  of  the  third 
person,  being  in  the  custody  of  the  new  owner's  servant,  who 
has  them  in  transit  to  his  master,  a  second  servant,  through 
whose  hands  they  must  pass  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
may  commit  embezzlement  of  them.*  But  this  happens  only  in 
cases  where  they  are  not  deemed  to  have  reached,  in  coming  to 
the  first  servant,  their  — 

Ultimate  Destination.  —  If  they  have  reached  their  ultimate 
destination,  though  in  the  hands  of  a  servant,  his  possession  is 
the  master's,  and  it  is  too  late  to  commit  embezzlement  of  them. 
Thus, —  . 

Servant's  Duty  to  keep. — Where  the  clerk  of  an  insurance  com* 
pany  took  from  the  hands  of  the  messenger  a  cancelled  check 
which  the  latter  had  received  at  the  bank,  and  his  duty  required 
him  to  keep  the  check  for  the  directors,  he  was  held  to  have 
committed,  not  embezzlement  of  it,  but  larceny,  in  afterward 


fraudulent  and  felonious  appropriation 
of  property  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  person,  by  whom  it  was  converted  to 
his  own  use,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
possession  of  the  owner  was  not  violated 
[by  the  act  of  misusing  it],  so  that  he 
could  not  be  convicted  of  larceny  for 
appropriating  it,"  p.  420.  But  the  alle- 
gations in  the  indictment,  it  is  seen,  do 
not  bring  the  case  within  this  doctrine. 
They  accord  with  the  facts  as  actually 
proved,  but  do  not  come  up  to  the  facts 
which,  the  court  say,  must  be  proved  to 
show  embezzlement.  Therefore  they 
are  insufficient  as  a  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment, and  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage, 
and  the  indictment  remains  good  as  for 
a  simple  larceny.  On  it,  as  such,  if  the 
view  of  the  court  was  sound,  the  con- 
viction, as  for  larceny,  should  have  been 
sustained.  But,  it  may  be  said,  the  in- 
dictment fills  the  words  of  the  statute. 
That  makes  no  difference,  where  the 
statute  is  bent  by  construction ;  for,  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  follow 
tlie  statutory  words.    Crim.  Proced.  I. 
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§  624  et  seq.  Same  Act  as  Smbesxla- 
ment  and  Laroeny.  —  This  brings  us 
back  to  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  a  sound 
rule  of  interpretation  which  thus  tampers 
with  the  statutory  terms.  The  statute 
declares,  that,  if  one  does  so  and  so,  his 
act  shall  be  deemed  simple  larceny. 
Now,  suppose  the  words  are  broad 
enough  to  embrace  some  things  which 
were  simple  larceny  before:  are  these 
things,  in  reason,  less  within  the  statute 
than  those  which  were  not  larceny  be- 
fore ?  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
the  distinction.  To  make  it,  is  to  violate 
analogies  running  through  the  entire  field 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  entire  field 
of  the  law  of  statutory  interpretation* 
And  see  ante,  §  828,  829. 

1  See  The  State  v.  Healy,  48  Kisso. 
531;  Barclay  v.  Breckinridge,  4  Met. 
Ey.  874;  The  State  v,  Fann,  66  N.  G. 
817. 

<  Reg.  o.  Masters,  1  Den.  C.  C.  882, 
2  Car.  &  K.  980,  Temp.  &  M.  1^  8  New 
Sess.  Cas.  826. 
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abBtracting  it  from  ite  place  of  deposit ;  this  place  being  deemed 
its  ultimate  destinatioii.^ 

Raoelved  from  FeUow-aenrant. -^  And  where  a  clerk  receives 
of  another  clerk  the  master's  money  to  be  applied  to  a  particular 
purpose,  such  receipt  is  the  same  as  if  direct  from  the  master, 
therefore  the  embezzlement  of  the  money  is  not  within  the 
statutes.^ 

To  procure  Change.  —  Where  one  was  handed  a  check,  and  was 
to  have  sixpence  for  getting  it  cashed  at  a  banker's,  he  was  held, 
by  Parke,  J.,  on  conferring  with  Taunton,  J.,  in  a  nisi  prius  case, 
not  to  be  guilty  of  embezzlement.^  On  the  other  hand,  where  a 
servant,  sent  with  a  bank-note  for  the  change,  embezzled  a  part 
of  the  change,  the  judges  decided  that  he  could  not  be  convicted 
of  larceny,  and  intimated  that  he  could  be  of  embezzlement.^ 

§  369.   Hemaining  QiieBtions :  — 

Ownership.  —  In  a  New  York  case,  under  a  statute  ^  worded 
somewhat  differently  from  the  English  one  of  7  &  8  Geo.  4, 
c.  29,  §  47,  as  concerns  the  point  to  be  stated,  the  defendant 
claimed  that  the  goods  embezzled  must  belong  to  a  person  other 
than  the  master ;  but  the  court  held,  that  they  need  only  be  the 
goods  of  some  person  other  than  the  servant.'  This  question 
could  not  arise  in  England,  where  they  must  at  least  be  received 
on  account  of  the  master ;  ^  but,  everywhere,  even  without  refer- 
ence to  the  statute,  they  must,  on  common-law  principles,  not  be 
the  servant's,^  or  even  the  goods  of  a  firm  in  which  the  supposed 
servant  is  a  partner.^ 

§  870.   Right  to  mtz  the  Fund  —  ([ Auctioneer  —  CoUeotor  on  Com- 

ndflsions,  Aa).  —  Therefore  the  Massachusetts  court  decided,  that 
an  auctioneer  cannot  be  convicted  for  embezzling  the  proceeds  of 
his  sales ;  ^^  neither  can  the  collector  of  bills  on  commission  for 
a  newspaper,  by  appropriating  the  money  to  himself;^  because 
both  the  auctioneer  and  the  collector  have  the  right  to  mix  such 
funds  with  their  own,  simply  holding  themselves  indebted  to 

^  Reg.  V.  Watto,  2  Den.  C.  C.  14,  1  >  And  Bee  Reg.  v.  Townsend,  1  Den. 

Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  668.  C.  C.  167,  2  Car.  &  K.  168 ;  Rex  v.  Hall, 

<  Rex  V.  Murraj,  1  Moody,  276.  1  Moody,  474 ;  Reg.  v.  Hunt,  8  Car.  &  P. 

*  Rex  V,  Freeman,  6  Car.  &  P.  684  642;  Reg  v.  Miller,  2  Moody,  249. 
And  lee  Rex  v.  White,  4  Car.  &  P.  46.  *  Ante,  §  841. 

*  Rex  V.  Sollens,  1  Moody,  129.         ^  ^  Commonwealth  v.  Steams,  2  BCet 

*  Ante,  §  366,  note.                            *  848. 

*  People  V.  Hennessey,  16  Wend.  147.        ^  Commonwealth  v.  Libbey,  11  Met 
'  See  the  statute,  ante,  §  822.  64. 
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their  employer  for  the  amount  due  him.  Yet  we  have  seen,^  that 
the  fact  of  the  servant's  being  paid  a  commission  or  percentage, 
instead  of  a  salary,  is  not  conclusive  against  his  power  to  commit 
embezzlement.  In  such  a  case,  the  reader  perceives,  the  money 
comes  to  the  servant's  hands  already  mixed;  that  is,  the  part 
which  is  commissions  belongs  to  the  servant,  while  the  rest  is  the 
master's.  And  it  is  not  clear  that  all  courts  will  follow  the  Mas- 
sachusetts doctrine.^  ^^With  respect  to  money,"  the  English 
judges  observed  in  one  case,^  ^*  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  ser- 
vant should  deliver  over  to  his  master  ihe  identical  pieces  of 
money  which  he  receives,  if  he  should  have  lawful  occasion  to 
pay  them  away."  And  in  the  case  before  referred  to,^  where  the 
captain  of  a  barge  was  paid,  for  taking  out  and  selling  coals,  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  he  got  for  ihem  above  what  would  have  been 
charged  at  the  mine,  the  court  overruled  the  objection  that  the 
money  which  the  *  servant  received  was  in  part  his  own ;  observ- 
ing, *^  As  to  the  price  at  which  the  coals  were  charged  at  the 
colliery  in  this  instance,  namely,  fourteen  shillings  per  chaldron, 
that  sum  the  prisoner  received  solely  on  his  master's  account,  as 
his  servant,  and  by  embezzling  it  became  guilty,"  &c.^  So  where 
a  servant,  paid  according  to  what  he  did,  was  to  get  orders  for 
jobs,  do  them  out  of  his  master's  materials,  receive  from  custom- 
ers the  price  of  the  manufetctured  articles,  then  carry  it  to  his 
master,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  have  out  of  it  the  propor- 
tion agreed  upon  for  his  work, — embezzled  the  sum  received  for 
a  particular  article,  one-third  of  which  sum  was  to  be  lus  for  his 
work, — the  judges  held  that  he  was  rightly  convicted  of  embez- 
zling the  whole.^  In  Massachusetts,  if»  under  a  special  contract, 
a  broker,  for  example,  is  without  authority  to  mix  the  money 
with  his  own,  it  may  be  the  subject  of  embezzlement  by  him  J 
§  871.    Continaed  —  How  In  Legal  Reason.  —  When  a  thing  of  a 

nature  to  be  embezzled  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  servant, 

1  Ante,  §  841 ;  Bex  v.  Carr,  Buss,  ft         *  Ante,  §  841. 
By.  198.  A  Bex  v.  Hartley,  Bott.  ft  By.  189. 

3  Various    English    cases   furnished  See  also  Beg.  v.  Atkinson,  Car.  ft  M. 

scope  for  this  Massachusetts  doctrine,  526,  2  Moody,  278;  Bex  v.  Hall,  Boss. 

but  the  objection  which  the  doctrine  af-  ft  By.  468,  8  Stark.  67. 
fords  appears  never  to  hare  been  taken.         *  Bex  v.  Hoggins,  Buss,  ft  By.  145. 
See,  for  example,  Beg.  v.  Bailey,  12  Cox        ^  Commonwealth  9.  Foster,  107 

C.  C.  66.  fi21. 

s  Bex  V.  Taylor,  8  B.  ft  P.  696, 2  Leach, 
4th  ed.  974,  Buss.  &  By.  63. 
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he  is  in  reason  to  be  held  guilty  of  embezzling  it,  in  all  circum- 
stances which  show  a  malicious  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  him- 
self. Suppose,  for  instance,  he  has  the  right  to  mix  it  with  his 
own  property,  and  does  mix  it,  with  the  intent  thereby  to  em- 
bezzle it,  —  why  let  him  escape  on  the  ground,  that  his  act  alone 
was  no  violation  of  duty,  but  only  his  act  coupled  with  his  intent  ? 
Many  criminal  acts  are  such  only  because  of  the  intent  with 
which  they  are  done.  But  suppose,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
intent  to  embezzle  arose  after  the  mixing,  —  for  instance,  arose 
after  the  money  was  deposited  by  the  servant  to  swell  his  own 
account  in  a  bank, — could  he  tben  be  held  for  the  embezzle- 
ment? Before  this  question  is  answered,  let  us  observe,  that,  if 
the  servant  had  no  right  so  to  deposit  the  money,  yet  deposited 
it  without  the  evil  intent,  his  case  would  necessarily  be  merely 
the  same  as  when  he  had  deposited  it  with  right.  Does,  then, 
this  act  of  mixing  by  the  servant  stand  in  reason  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  committing  the  offence  of  embezzlement  afterward  ? 
Plainly,  an  inability  arising,  afterward  to  pay  over  the  money 
would  not  constitute  embezzlement.  He  must  have  the  criminal 
intent.  But  if  he  has  this  intent,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  inability,  refuses,  he  certainly  commits  in 
the  eye  of  morals  the  offence,  —  in  the  eye  of  ordinary  reason, 
also,  —  precisely  as  if  he  had  not  made  the  deposit,  or  otherwise 
mixed  the  fund.  The  legal  difficulty  is  to  know,  and  state  in 
the  indictment,  what  particular  coin  or  bank-notes  he  embezzles. 
And  this  difficulty  merely  runs  the  question  into  one  of  pleading. 
Now,  this  question  of  pleading  is  not  for  discussion  here,  only 
we  may  observe,  that  a  court  departs  from  its  duty  when  it  does 
not  allow  some  form  of  pleading  to  cover  every  form  of  offence 
known  in  the  law.^  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  embezzle- 
ment may  in  reason  be  committed  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  this  section,  and  that  those  courts  which  have  determined 
otherwise  have  erred. 

^  See  Crim.  Proced.  I.  J  498  et  seq. ;  him.    And  if,  when  he  draws  the  money, 

n.  §  816-828.    According  to  a  Ma«sa-  he  does  not  mean  to  embezzle  it,  he  may 

chusetta  case,  if  money  of  a  raihroad  do  it  afterward  on  the  evil  intent  com- 

oorporation  is  received  by  their  treat-  ing  over  him ;  even  though,  at  the  time 

arer,  who  depoiita  it  aa  treasurer,  and  of  the  fraudulent  conTersion,  he  intends 

then  drawB  it  out  in  T)ills  or  coin,  the  to  restore  the  amount,  and  has  property 

bills  or  coin  are  the  property  of  the  cor-  sufficient  to  secure  its  restoration.    Com* 

poratjon   subject    to  embezzlement  by  mon wealth  v.  Tuckerman,  10  Gray,  178 
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V.  The  Act  hy  which  the  JSmbezzlement  is  effected. 

§  872.  Compared  with  Larceny.  —  We  have  seen  that,  according 
to  the  English  and  possibly  the  more  prevalent  American  doc- 
trine, the  thing  to  be  embezzled  must  not  come  to  the  servant 
from  the  master  or  his  possession,  but  the  former  must  receive  it 
from  a  third  person  for  the  master.^  And  the  question  now  is, 
by  what  act,  after  it  is  received,  does  the  servant  commit  the 
embezzlement.  There  is  always,  in  all  departments  of  juria- 
prudence,  civil  and  criminal,  a  distinction  between  an  act  and 
the  evidence  of  it ;  and  our  present  inquiry  concerns  the  act, 
not  the  evidence.  But,  on  this  question,  we  find  little  light  in 
the  authorities;  still  we  may  infer  from  them,  and  from  the 
reason  of  the  law,  that,  if  the  servant  does  with  the  property 
under  his  control  what  one  must  intend  to  do  with  property  taken 
to  commit  larceny  of  it,  he  embezzles  it,  while  nothing  short  of 
this  is  sufficient.* 

§  873.    niustratioiui  —  (^Pledging  —  Abeoonding  —  Not  accounting; 

Ac).  —  For  example,  if  the  servant,  instead  of  delivering  the 
property  to  his  master  or  another,  as  his  duty  requires  him  to 
do,  pledges  it  for  his  own  debt,^  or  runs  away  with  it,*  or  neglects 
or  refuses  to  account  for  it,*^  or  otherwise  wrongfully  diverts  its 
course  toward  its  destination  to  make  it  his  own,^  he  embezzles  it. 
Yet  much  of  even  this  is  to  be  deemed  rather  as  evidence  than 
as  the  offence  itself.  For,  to  constitute  the  offence,  it  is  not 
necessary  there  should  be  a  demand  for  the  money  alleged  to  be 
embezzled,  or  a  denial  of  its  receipt,  or  any  false  account,  or 
false  statement,  or  false  entry,  or  refusal  to  account.^ 

§  374.  lUustrations  from  Indictment,  Ac.  —  For  Ulustration :  on 
common-law  principles,  the  indictment  under  the  statute  must 
set  out  specifically  some  article  of  the  property  embezzled ;  an 
allegation  that  the  prisoner  "  took  and  received,  on  account  of 
his  master,  divers  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 

1  Ante,  §  865.  *  The  State  v.  Leonard,  6  Coldw.  807. 

s  And  see  £z  parte  Hedley,  81  Cal.  •  Calkins  v.  The  State,  18  Ohio  State, 

108.  866;  Johnson  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Bush, 

s  Commonwealth   v,   Butterick,    100  480. 

Mass.  1.  '^  Commonwealth  v,  Tuckerman,  10 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Berry,  99  Mass.  Gray/ 178. 
428. 
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a  large  sum  of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of  JSIO,  and  afterwards 
embezzled  the  same/'  not  being  sufficient.^  In  other  words,  the 
indictment  must  describe,  according  to  the  fact,  some  of  the  iden- 
tical goods  or  money .^  So  the  evidence  must  establish  the  embez- 
zlement of  the  specific  articles  described.^ 

§  375.  Continued  —  General  Defiolenoy  of  Aooonnte.^On  this 
subject,  however,  the  English  statute  of  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29, 
§  48,  contained  the  provision,  not  in  the  former  enactments,  ^^That 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  charge  in  the  indictment,  and  proceed  against 
the  offender  for,  any  number  of  distinct  acts  of  embezzlement, 
not  exceeding  three,  Which  may  have  been  committed  by  him 
against  the  same  master,  within  the  space  of  six  calendar  months 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  such  acts ;  and,  in  every  such  indict- 
ment, except  where  the  offence  shall  relate  to  any  chattel,  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  embezzlement  to  be  of  money, 
without  specifying  any  particular  coin  or  valuable  security ;  and 
such  allegation,  so  far  as  regards  the  description  of  the  property, 
shall  be  sustained  if  the  offender  shall  be  proved  to  have  embez- 
zled any  amount,  although  the  particular  species  of  coin  or  valu- 
able security  of  which  such  amount  was  composed  shall  not  be 
proved,  or  if  he  shall  be  proved  to  have  .embezzled  any  piece  of 
coin  or  valuable  security,  or  any  portion  of  the  value  thereof, 
although  such  piece  of  coin  or  .valuable  security  may  have  been 
delivered  to  him  in  order  that  some  part  of  tiie  value  thereof 
should  be  returned  to  the  party  delivering  the  same,  and  such 
part  shall  have  been  returned  accordingly."^    On  common-law 

1  Rex  V.  Plower,  6  B.  &  C.  7S6, 8  D.  of  embezzlement^  or  of  fraudulent  ap- 

ft  R.  612 ;  Bex  v.  Fnmeanx,  Hum.  ft  By.  plication  or  disposition,  not  exceeding 

886.  three,  which  may  have  been  committed 

*  See,  on  this  question,  Crim.  F^oced.  by  him  against  Her  Majesty  or  against 
n.  S  81&-823b  the  same  master  or  employer,  within 

*  Bex  V.  Tyers,  Buss.  &  By.  402.  the  space  of  six  months  from  the  first 

*  See  2  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  187.  to  the  last  of  such  acts ;  and,  in  every 
This,  howerer,  is  now  repealed  in  Eng-  such  indictment  where  the  offence  shall 
land ;  and,  in  place  of  it,  is  Stat.  24  ft  relate  to  any  money  or  any  yalnabie 
26  Viet  c.  96,  §  71,  to  the  same  effect  security,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege 
in  substance,  but  differing  somewhat,  the  embezzlement,  or  fraudulent  appli- 
as  follows:  "For  prerenting  difficulties  cation  or  disposition,  to  be  of  money, 
in  the  prosecution  of  offenders  in  any  without  specifying  any  particular  coin 
case  of  embezzlement,  fraudulent  appU-  or  raluable  security ;  and  such  allega- 
cation  or  disposition  hereinbefore  men-  tion,  so  far  as  regards  the  description 
tiooed,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  charge  in  of  the  property,  shall  be  sustained  if 
the  indictment  and  proceed  against  the  the  offender  shall  be  proved  to  have 
offender  for  any  number  of  distinct  acts  embezzled  or   fraudulently  applied   or 
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principles,  a  statute  providing  a  simpler  form  of  indictment  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  the  offence,  or  diminish  the  quantity, 
or  modify  the  species,  of  proof.  And  this  enactment,  notwith- 
standing doubts  created  by  one  case,^  has  not  so  operated  practi- 
cally in  England,  but  even  now  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to  show 
at  the  trial  a  general  deficiency  in  account ;  some  specific  sum 
must  be  proved  to  have  been  embezzled,  the  same  as  in  larceny 
some  particular  article  must  be  shown  to  have  been  stolen.^  In 
some  of  our  States  there  are  statutes  similar  to  this  English  one.* 

§  376.  ZUiuitratloiui  from  the  Bvldenoe. — The  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence informs  us  also  of  the  nature  of  the  offence.    Thus,  — 

The  Aocoonta.  —  Though  there  may  be  embezzlement  of  money 
without  false  accounts  ;^  yet,  if  a  servant  keeps  true  accounts, 
or  otherwise  duly  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  money,  he  cannot 
ordinarily  be  convicted  of  embezzling  it,  however  he  may  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  use  ;^  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
fact  of  his  making  an  entiy  in  the  books  of  account  will  not 
necessarily  exempt  him  from  the  charge  of  embezzlement.^ 

Neglect  to  pay  over.  —  At  all  events,  the  mere  fact  of  not  pay- 
ing the  money  over  is  clearly  insufficient,^  even  though  he  sets 
up  an  excuse  never  so  frivolous,  or  a  claim  in  himself  wholly  un- 
founded,® or  though  he  absconds ;  *  yet,  under  the  circumstances 
of  one  case,  absconding  was  ruled  to  be  enough  to  warrant  the 
jury  in  convicting  the  prisoner.^  "  I  think,"  said  Bolland,  B.,  on 
another  occasion,  **  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  denial  of 
having  received  the  money,  or  else  that  some  false  account  should 


disposed  of  any  amounti  although  the 
particular  species  of  coin  or  raluable 
securitj  of  which  such  amount  was 
composed,  should  not  be  proTed;  or  if 
he  shall  be  proved  to  hare  embezzled 
or  fraudulently  applied  or  disposed  of 
any  piece  of  coin  or  any  valuable  secu- 
rity or  any  portion  of  the  value  thereof, 
although  such  piece  of  coin  or  valuable 
security  may  have  been  delivered  to  him 
in  order  that  some  part  of  the  value 
thereof  should  be  returned  to  the  party 
delivering  the  same,  or  to  some  other 
person,  and  such  part  shaU  have  been 
returned  accordingly." 

^  Rex  9.  Grove,  1  Moody,  i47,  7  Car. 
&  P.  636. 

3  Beg.  9.  Jones,  8  Car.  ft  P.  288.    A 
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conclusion,  however,  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  later  case  of  Reg.  v.  Moah,  Dears. 
626,  S6  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  592. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Wyman,  8  Met. 
247. 

«  Ante,  I  873. 

A  Rex  V.  Hodgson,  3  Car.  ft  P.  422; 
Reg.  V.  Norman,  Car.  ft  M.  601 ;  Reg.  v. 
Creed,  1  Car.  ft  K.  63.  And  see  Bex  v. 
Beacall,  1  Car.  ft  P.  810. 

*  Reg.  V.  Lister,  Bears,  ft  B.  118,  87 
Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  800. 

T  Rex  9.  Smith,  Buss,  ft  By.  267.  See 
The  State  v,  Leonard,  6  Coldw.  807. 

*  Beg.  V.  Norman,  Car.  ft  M.  601. 

*  Beg.  V.  Creed,  1  Car.  ft  K.  68. 

»  Bex  V.  WUliams,  7  Car.  ft  P.  888. 
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be  given."  ^  Still,  in  a  public  officer,  the  mere  neglect  to  pay 
over  to  the  government  the  moneys  received  is  pretty  distinct 
evidence  of  embezzlement,^  and  stringent  evidence  if  accom- 
panied by  a  refusal.^ 

The  Usual  Bvidenoe  —  TbImb  AooonntB.  —  The  proof  commonly 
relied  upon  and  held  sufficient,  is,  either  that  the  servant  has 
wilfully  made  in  his  books  false  entries,^  or  else  that  he  has 
denied  or  wilfully  omitted  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
embezzled  article  or  fund.^  But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  not 
the  only  proof. 

§  377.  Further  of  False  Entries. — Where  a  clerk,  receiving  jC18 
in  one-pound  notes,  immediately  entered  it  as  £12,  intending 
to  embezzle  the  £6,  the  majority  of  the  judges  held,  that  he  was 
rightly  convicted  as  of  the  latter  amount^  although  the  further 
fact  appeared,  that  afterward,  and  during  the  same  day,  before 
the  time  came  to  pay  over  his  receipts  to  his  employer,  he  had 
taken  a  larger  sum,  of  which  he  made  a  correct  entry ;  and  that 
he  accoxmted  for  all  his  receipts  of  the  day,  except  the  six 
pounds,  and  so  the  particular  six  one-pound  notes  might,  for  any 
thing  appearing  to  the  contrary,  have  been  delivered  over.®  Here 
the  offence  was  complete  when  the  false  entry  was  made ;  and 
matter  subsequent,  at  least  such  matter,  could  not  undo  what 
had  been  done. 

§  878.  Altering  Entry. — When,  however,  a  clerk,  having  al- 
ready in  his  hands  funds  of  his  employer,  received  £7  2«.  6t2., 
of  which  he  made  a  correct  entry  in  his  books  of  account,  and 
put  it  with  those  funds,  but  afterward  altered  the  entry  to  £5  6«. 
10|(2.,  for  which  latter  siun  only  he  accounted,  the  judges  were 


^  Beg.  V.  Jones,  7  Car.  ft  P.  884. 

*  The  State  v.  Cameron,  8  Heisk.  78. 
s  The  State  v.  Leonard,  6  Coldw.  807; 

Beg.  V.  Guelder,  Bell  C.  C.  284, 8  Cox  a 
C.  872. 

«  Rex  V,  Hall,  Rum.  &  Ry.  488.  A 
mere  omission  to  enter  the  sum  is  not 
in  itself  alone  sufficient  Rex  v,  Jones, 
7  Car.  &  P.  838.  And  see  Rex  v.  Tyers, 
Russ.  ft  Ry.  402;  Reg.  v.  Chapman,  1 
CaK  ft  K.  119. 

•  Reg.  V,  Jackson,  1  Car.  ft  K.  884; 
Bex  V.  Jones,  7  Car.  ft  P.  888;  Rex  v. 
Taylor,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  074,  Russ.  ft 
By.  88, 8  B.  ft  P.  606;  Rex  v.  Hobson, 


Buss,  ft  By.  66,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  976; 
Reg.  V.  Murdock,  2  Den.  C.  C.  298,  8 
Eng.  L.  ft  £q.  677;  Rex  v.  Borrett,  6 
Car.  ftp.  124;  Reg.  v.  Aston,  2  Car.  ft 
K.  418;  Reg.  v.  White,  8  Car.  ft  P.  742; 
Reg.  V.  Wortley,  2  -Den.  C.  C.  888,  16 
Jur.  1187;  Reg.  v.  Welch,  1  Den.  C.  C. 
199;  Reg.  v.  Betts,  Bell  C.  C.  90,  8  Cox 
C.  C.  140.  See  also  United  States  tf. 
Forsythe,  6  McLean,  684;  Batchelder  v. 
Tenney,  27  Vt.  678. 

«  Bex  t;.  Hall,  Bass,  ft  Ry.  468, 8  Stark. 
67.  And  see  Reg.  v,  Welch,  1  Den.  C.  C 
199;  Rex  v.  Hoggins,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  146; 
ante,  §  874. 
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of  opinion,  that  lie  could  not  be  convicted  of  embezzling  the 
difference  between  these  two  sums ;  because  he  *^  might  have  paid 
over  the  whole  of  what  he  received  for  the  £7  2$.  6(2.,  and  have 
taken  the  £1 15s.  Id.  from  the  other  moneys."  ^  But,  in  prin- 
ciple, this  case  should  be  set  down  among  the  doubtful.  K  he 
embezzled  the  sum  alleged,  what  matter  from  what  fund  he 
took  it? 

FreoiM  Bnm.  —  In  a. jury  case,  before  Williams,  J.,  an  acquittal 
was  ordered  on  facts  not  greatly  differing  from  these ;  because 
the  prosecutor  could  not  show,  what  the  judge  said  was  neces- 
sary, a  precise  sum  receiyed  by  the  prisoner  on  his  master's 
account,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  very  sum  appropriated  to 
his  own  use.' 

'  VI.   The  Intent. 

§  879.  Oeneral  Tlew.  —  This  is  not  an  offence  which  requires 
any  special  observations  concerning  the  intent ;  therefore  the 
reader  need  only  be  referred  to  the  general  doctrines  on  this 
subject,  stated  in  the  first  volume.^  K  a  man  commits  the  act 
of  embezzlement,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  means  to  embezzle.^ 
Still  there  must  be  a  criminal  intent.* 

yn.    Remaining  and  Connected  Q^teetume. 

§  880.  Felony  or  Bfisdemaanor.  —  This  offence  being  statutory, 
the  terms  of  the  statute  will  determine  whether  it  is  felony  or 
misdemeanor  in  a  particular  State.  But,  in  England,^  it  is  fel- 
ony ;  and  so  it  is  generally  in  our  States,  though  there  may  be 
States  in  which  it  is  only  misdemeanor .^  Where  it  is,  as  in  Eng- 
land, a  statutory  larceny,  if  larceny  remains  a  felony  as  at  com- 
mon law,  plainly  embezzlement  will  be  a  statutory  felony ;  or,  if 
there  is  a  general  provision  making  all  crimes  punishable  in  a 
particular  way  felonies,  embezzlement  will  be  such  if  so  punish- 
able. 

1  Rex  0.  Tyen,  Rom.  &  Rj.  402.  *  People  v.  HenneMej,  15  Wend.  1A7. 

*  Reg.  V.  Chapman,  1  Car.  k  K.  110.  *  United  Statei  v.  Sander,  inpra. 

*  Vol.  L  S  204-207, 286  et  ieq.    And  •  Archb.  New  Crun.  Froced.  448. 
■ee  United  States  o.  Sander,  0  McLean,  ^  VoL  L  {  014  et  teq. 

688. 
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§  381.  Partial  LegSalaUon  —  UnooiiBtitotioiial.  —  In  TeimeBSee, 
the  act  incorporating  the  Union  Bank  having  made  it  felony  if 
any  of  **  the  ofScers,  agents,  or  servants  "  of  this  particular  bank 
should  embezzle  its  funds,  or  make  false  entries,  the  provision 
was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void;  because,  as  it  em- 
braced only  the  officers  of  one  bank,  not  all  persons  in  the  like 
situations,  it  was  partial  in  its  operation.  If  it  had  extended  to 
the  officers  of  all  banks,  it  would  not  have  been  so.  The  consti- 
tutional inhibition  violated  was  said  to  be,  that  no  person  shall 
be  imprisoned,  &c.,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  ^*  the 
law  of  the  land."  i 

§382..  state  and  United  States  —  Constitutional.  —  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  some  questions  arise  which,  in  their  general 
aspects,  are  considered  elsewhere  in  these  volumes.^  If  a  State 
statute  is  in  terms  sufficiently  broad,  embezzlement,  committed 
by  an  officer  of  a  national  bank,  may,  there  is  authority  for  hold- 
uigf  ^  punished  under  it  in  the  State  courts,  provided  the  crim- 
inal fact  does  not  fall  also  within  a  statute  of  the  United  States.' 
But,  in  the  cases  which  have  arisen,  it  has  been  assumed  and 
decided,  without  much  consideration,  that,  where  the  act  of  em- 
bezzlement falls  equally  within  the  inhibitions  of  the  State  law 
and  a  law  of  Congress,  it  can  be  punished  only  under  the  latter.^ 
And  it  was  even  held  in  Massachusetts,  that,  if  the  principal  is 
indictable  under  the  national  law,  and  the  accessory  is  not,  still 
the  latter  cannot  be  indicted  under  the  State  law.^  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  inquire  here,  how  far  the  doctrines  of  this  section  are 
sound ;  that  has  been  done,  in  part,  in  other  connections,  at  the 
places  cited  at  the  opening  of  this  section. 

§  383.  Conclusion.  —  In  passing  from  this  subject  let  us  still 
bear  in  mind,  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  statutes 
of  our  States  are  many  and  diverse ;  consequently  we  should 
not  hastily  accept  as  authority  upon  one  statute  what  has  been 
decided  under  another.    We  should  also  bear  in  mind,  that,  at 

1  Badd  V.  The  State,  8  Humph.  488.  *  Commonwealth  v.  Felton,  supra.    I 

s  Vol.  I.  {  178,  179,  887,  989;  ante,  have   deemed   it   not  best   to  inquire 

{284-287.  whether  the  Rerised  Statutes   of   the 

*  The  State  v.  Tuller,  84  Conn.  280;  United  States  hare  wrought  any  change 

Commonwealth  v.  Tenney,  97  Mass.  60.  on  this  subject. 

«  The  State  v.  Tuller,  supra;  Com- 
monwealth V,  Felton,  101  Mass.  204. 
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some  points,  adjudication  Las  departed  widely  from  principle. 
Kow,  a  particular  point  of  this  sort  may  not  have  been  settied  in 
our  own  State ;  and,  where  such  is  the  £etct,  it  will  be  well  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  courts  to  principle,  instead  of  suffering  them 
unwarned  to  follow  decisions  from  England  or  other  States,  which, 
while  they  are  not  binding,  are  wrong. 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 

EMBBAGEBY.^ 

§  884.  Bow  defined  —  Oeneral  Desoriptioii.  —  The  crime  ot  em- 
bracery is  mentioned  in  the  old  books.  It  is  a  species  of  main- 
tenance, consisting  of  an  attempt  corruptly  to  influence  a  jury.' 
Blackstone  defines  it  as  ^' an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly 
to  one  side  by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money,  enter- 
tainments,  and  the  like."  ^  And  Hawkins  says :  *^  It  seems  clear, 
that  any  attempt  whatsoeyer  to  corrupt  or  influence  or  instruct  a 
jury,  or  any  way  to  incline  them  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  one 
side  than,  to  the  other,  by  money,  promises,  letters,  threats,  or 
persuasions,  except  only  by  the  strength  of  the  evidence  and  the 
arguments  of  the  counsel  in  open  court,  at  the  trial  of  the  cause, 
is  a  proper  act  of  embracery ;  whether  the  jurors  on  whom  such 
attempt  is  made  give  any  verdict  or  not,  or  whether  the  verdict 
given  be  true  or  false."* 

1  For  the  pleading,  practice,  and  eTi-  and  nevertheleu  he  ihadl  be  commanded 

dence,  relating  to  this  offence,  see  Crim.  to  prison,  and  further  ransomed  at  the 

Proced.  II.  $  844-847.    And  see  Stat  king's  will." 
Crimes,  $668.  8.  34  Xdw.  8,  o.  8,  entitled,  '<The 

>  4  Bl.  Com.  140;   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Penalty  of  a  Juror  taking  Beward  to 

Curw.  ed.  p.  466,  $  1»  Vol.  L  J  468.  give  his  Verdict."    It  provides,  "that, 

*  4  Bl.  Com.  140.  in  everj  plea,  whereof  the  inquest  or 

*  1.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  466,  assize  doth  pass,  if  any  of  the  parties 
{  1.  Old  linglish  Statutes.  —  There  will  sue«against  any  of  the  Jurors,  that 
are,  upon  this  subject,  old  English  stat-  they  have  taken  of  his  adversary,  or  of 
utee,  some  of  which  may  doubtless  be  him,  for  to  give  their  verdict,  he  shall 
deemed  to  be  common  law  in  this  coun-  be  heard,  and  shall  have  his  plaint  by 
try.  See  Boberts's  Eng.  Stats,  in  force  bill  presently  before  the  Justices  before 
in  Pa.  882  et  seq.  Of  the  more  impor-  whom  they  did  swear,  and  that  the  Juror 
tant  of  these  are  the  following :  —  be  put  to  answer  without  any  delay ; 

2.  5  Bdw.  3,  c  10,  entitled  "  The  and,  if  they  plead  to  the  country,  the 

Punishment  of  a  Juror  that  is  Ambi-  inquest  shall  be  taken  presently.    And 

dexter  and  taketh  Money.'*    Its  impor-  if  any  man  other  than  the  party  will  sue 

tant  words  are :  "If  any  juror,  in  assizes,  for  the  king  against  the  juror,  it  shaU 

juries,  or  inquests,  take  of  the  one  party  be  heard  and  determined  as  afore  is  said, 

or  of  the  other,  and  be  thereof  duly  at-  And  if  the  Juror  be  attainted  at  the  suit 

tainted,  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  of  other  than  the  party,  and  maketh  fine, 

pat  in  any  assizes,  juries,  or  inquests,  the  party  that  sueth  shall  have  half  the 
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§  885.  Xbehorting  Juror  to  do  Justioe.  —  Hawkins  attenuates  the 
doctrine  thus :  ^*  The  law  so  abhors  all  corruptions  of  this  kind, 
that  it  prohibits  every  thing  which  has  the  least  tendency  to  it, 

fine ;  and  that  the  parties  to  the  plea  Statei.    See  ante,  §  172, 173.    It  is  not, 

shall  rocover  their  damages  by  the  as-  for  example,  in  Georgia.    Cain  v.  Mon- 

sessment  of  the  inquest ;  and  that  the  roe,  28  6a.  82 ;  Harring  v,  Barwick,  24 

juror   so  attainted  hare  imprisonment  Ga.  69 ;  Webb  v.  Camp.  26  Ga.  854.    But 

for  one  year,  which  imprisonment  the  this  Georgia  opinion,  dissented  from  by 

king  granteth  that  it  shall  not  be  par-  one  judge,  does  not  necessarily  exclude 

doned  for  any  fine.    And  if  the  party  the  operation  of  the  statute  in  cases  of 

will  sue  by  writ  before  other  justices,  he  embraceiy.    In  the  preamble  it  is  said, 

shall  have  the  suit  in  form  aforesaid/'  "  that  there  is  nothing  within  this  realm 

4.  38  Edw.  3,  Stat.  1.  o.  12,  entitled,  that  conserveth  his  [the  king's]  loving 
''The  Punishment  of"  a  Juror  taking  subjects  in  more  quietness,  rest,  peace. 
Reward  to  give  Verdict,  and  of  £m-  and  good  concord,  than  the  due  and 
braoeors.'*  It  is:  "As  to  the  article  of  just  ministration  of  his  laws,  and  the 
jurors  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year,  true  and  indifferent  trials  of  such  titles 
it  is  assented  and  joined  to  the  same,  and  issues  as  been  to  be  tried  according 
that,  if  any  juror  in  assizes  sworn,  and  to  the  laws  of  this  realm ;  which  his 
other  inquests  to  be  taken  between  the  most  royal  majesty  perceiveth  to  be 
king  and  party,  or  party  and  party,  do  greatly  hindered  and  letted  by  mainten- 
any  thing  take  by  them  or  other  of  the  ance,  embracery,  champerty,  suboma- 
party  phiintiff  or  defendant,  to  give  their  tion  of  witnesses,  sinister  labor,  buying 
verdict,  and  thereof  be  attainted  by  pro-  of  titles  and  pretensed  rights  of  per- 
cess  contained  in  the  same  article  [that  sons  not  being  in  possession ;  where- 
is,  process  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  upon  great  perjury  hath  ensued,  and 
Stat.  84  Edw.  8,  c.  8],  be  it  at  the  suit  much  inquietness,  oppression,  vexation, 
of  tlie  party  that  will  sue  for  himself,  troubles,  wrongs,  and  disinheritance."  It 
or  for  the  king,  or  any  other  person,  is  therefore  enacted,  §  I,  "that  trora 
every  of  the  said  jurors  shall  pay  ten  henceforth  all  statutes  heretofore  made 
times  as  much  as  he  hath  taken ;  and  he  concerning  maintenance,  champerty,  and 
that  will  sue  shall  have  the  one  half,  and  embracery,  or  any  of  them,  now  stand- 
the  king  the  other  half.  And  that  all  ing  and  being  in  their  full  strength  and 
the  embraceors  that  bring  or  procure  force,  shall  be  put  in  due  execution  ao- 
such  inquests  in  the  country  to  take  cording  to  the  tenures  and  effects  of  the 
gain  or  profit,  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  statutes."  §  8.  That,  among  other 
same  manner  and  form  as  the  jurors;  things,  "no  person,  &c.,  do  hereafter 
and,  if  the  juror  or  embraceor  so  attainted  unlawfully  retain,  for  maintenance  of 
have  not  whereof  to  make  gree  in  the  any  suit  or  plea,  any  person  or  persons, 
manner  aforesaid,  he  shall  have  the  or  embrace  any  freeholders  or  jurora," 
imprisonment  of  one  year.    And  the  in-  dsc. 

tent  of  the  king,  of  the  great  men,  and         6.  Interpretatlona  of  these  Btatutee. 

of  the  commons,  is,  that  no  justice  nor  —  It  is  perceived,  that,  in  part  at  least, 

other  minister  shall   inquire   of   office  these  statutes  were  passed  to  authorize  a 

upon  any  of  the  points  of  this  article,  civil  action  against  the  person  guilty  of 

but  only  at  the  suit  of  the  party,  or  of  embracery.    But  EUwkins  observes,  in 

other,  as  afore  is  said."  answer  to  the  inquiry  "  how  far  offences 

5.  Lastly,  we  have  32  Hen.  8,  o.  0,  of  this  kind  are  restnuned  by  the  corn- 
entitled,  "  The  Bill  of  Bracery  and  Buy-  mon  law,"  that  "  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ing  of  Titles."  It  is  of  but  little  conse-  but  that  they  subject  the  offender  either 
quence  in  this  connection ;  the  more  to  an  indictment  or  action,  in  the  same 
material  part  of  it  relates  to  the  buying  manner  as  all  other  kinds  of  unlawfVil 
and  selling  of  pretended  titles;  and,  as  maintenance  do  by  the  conmion  Uw." 
to  this  part,  it  is  not  received  in  all  the  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  467,  S  7. 
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what  specious  pretence  soever  it  may  be  covered  with ;  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  suffer  a  mere  stranger  so  much  as  to  labor  a  juror 
to  appear  and  act  according  to  his  conscience."  ^  But  this  latter 
clause  is  canying  an  old  refinement  quite  far ;  for  an  honest  ex« 
hortation  to  do  justice  should  never  be  construed  into  guilt. 

§  386.  QA-vin^  Money  to  Juror.  —  **  Also  it  is  said,"  continues 
Hawkins,  *^  that  generally  the  giving  of  money  to  a  juror  after 
the  verdict,  without  any  precedent  contract  in  relation  to  it,  is 
an  offence  savoring  of  the  nature  of  embracery ;  because,  if  such 
practices  were  allowable,  it  would  be  easy  to  evade  the  law  by 
giving  jurors  secret  intimations  of  such  an  intended  reward  fox 
their  service,  which  might  be  of  as  bad  consequence  as  the  giv- 
ing of  money  beforehand.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  giving  of 
jurors  such  a  reasonable  recompense  as  is  usually  allowed  them 
for  their  expenses  in  travelling,  &c.,  and  which  may  fairly  be 
expected  by  them  from  either  side  that  shall  prevail,  is  no  way 
criminal ;  because,  if  no  such  allowance  were  to  be  expected,  it 
would  be  often  diflBcult  to  prevail  with  persons  to  serve  on  a  jury 
at  their  own  charge.  And  therefore  by  experience  it  hath  been 
found  necessary  to  permit  the  parties  to  give  jurors  some  amends 
for  their  charges."  ^  In  our  States,  the  matter  of  compensation 
to  jurors  is  generally,  perhaps  universally,  regulated  by  -statutes; 
consequently  there  is  no  room  for  suffering  any  other  compensa- 
tion to  be  given  by  the  parties. 

§  387.  Cfonttnned  —  BSoits  to  Moura  ▼erdlot.  —  ^^  It  hath  been 
adjudged,"  continues  Hawkins,  *'  that  the  bare  giving  of  money 


Moreorer,  a  nice  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  statntes  showi,  that  tbe7  were  not 
meant  to  take  away  the  right  of  indict- 
ment for  the  acts  for  which  they  proride 
an  additional  restraint 

7.  Old  Idea  of  the  Ofltaioe.  —  In  the 
law  dictionary,  latterly  known  nnder  the 
name  of  Tomlins,  formerly  of  Jacob,  we 
hare  the  following:  *' Embraeetfr,  He 
tliat,  when  a  matter  is  in  trial  between 
party  and  party,  comes  to  the  bar  with 
one  of  the  parties,  haying  received  some 
reward  so  to  do,  and  speaks  in  the  case ; 
or  privately  labors  the  Jury,  or  stands  in 
the  court  to  surrey  or  overlook  them, 
whereby  they  are  awed  or  influenced, 
or  put  in  fear  or  doubt  of  the  matter. 
But  lawyers,  attorneys,  ftc.,  may  speak 
in  the  case  for  their  clients,  and  not  be 


embraceon.  Also  the  plaintifF  may  la- 
bor the  Jurors  to  appear  in  his  own  cause, 
but  a  stranger  must  not  do  it ;  for  the 
bare  writing  a  letter  to  a  person,  or  per- 
sonal request  for  a  Juror  to  appear,  not 
by  the  party  himself,  hath  been  held 
within  the  statutes  against  embracery 
and  maintenance.  Co.  Lit.  869;  Hob. 
294 ;  1  Saund.  891.  If  the  party  him- 
self instructs  a  Juror,  or  promises  any 
reward  for  his  appearance,  then  the 
party  is  likewise  an  embraceor.  And  a 
Juror  may  be  guilty  of  embracery,  when 
he,  by  indirect  practices,  gets  himself 
sworn  on  the  taicB,  to  serve  on  one  side. 
1 LU.  618." 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  466,  §  2. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  466,  $  3. 
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to  another  to  be  distributed  among  jurors  is  an  offence  of  the 
nature  of  embracery,  whether  any  of  it  be  actually  so  distributed 
or  not.  Also  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  as  criminal  in  a  juror  as  in  any 
other  person  to  endeavor  to  prevail  with  his  companions  to  give 
a  verdict  for  one  side  by  any  practices  whatsoever,  except  only 
by  arguments  from  the  evidence  which  was  produced,  and  ex« 
hortations  from  the  general  obligations  of  conscience  to  give  a 
true  verdict.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  fraudulent 
contrivances  whatsoever  to  secure  a  verdict  are  high  offences 
of  this  nature;  as,  where  persons  by  indirect  means  procure 
themselves  or  others  to  be  sworn  on  a  tales  in  order  to  serve  one 
side."  1 

§  388.  Why  an  Offence.  —  Whatever  may  be  said  of  mainten- 
ance proper,  with  which  this  offence  of  embracery  is  in  the 
books  found  connected,  and  of  which  it  constitutes  in  some 
sense  a  part,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  embracery  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  our  common-law  crimes,  not  merely  because 
it  was  punishable  in  England  when  this  country  was  settled, 
but  also  because  the  form  of  evil-doing,  which  its  penalties  were 
ordained  to  suppress,  is  contrary  to  good  morals  at  all  times,  and 
subversive  always  of  justice  in  the  courts,  and  a  grievous  wrong 
of  a  nature  always  held  to  be  indictable.  The  law  on  this  sub- 
ject should,  with  us,  be  more  *^  put  in  ure/'  to  use  an  old  expres- 
sion, than  it  is. 

§  389.  Attempts.  —  Embracery  being  an  attempt,  as  well  as  a 
consummated  act,  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for  such  an  offence 
as  an  attempt  to  commit  embracery ;  because,  if  there  is  an  at- 
tempt which  is  indictable,  it  is  itself  embracery.' 

i  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  467,  {4.        *  Ante,  {  884,  887;  Grim.  Proced.  IL 

{  847;  The  State  v.  Sales,  2  Ner.  268L 


For  EKOROSSING,  see  Vol.  I.  §  518  et  seq. 

ENTRY,  FORCIBLE,  see  Foboibub  Eittbt  avd  DiTAnm. 
ESCAPE,  see  Pbiboh  Bbbaoh,  Ac. 
ESTRAT  ANIMALS,  see  Stat  Crimes. 
EXPOSURE  OF  PERSON,  see  Vol.  L  {  1125  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

EXTOBTIOK.^ 

{890,801.  Introduction. 

882.  May  be  committed  only  hy  an  Officer. 
898.  Mast  be  by  Color  of  his  Office. 
8M,  89&  The  Act  most  be  within  a  Legal  Prohibition. 
89^-400.  Must  be  corruptly  doqe. 
401,402.  The  Thing  obtained  by  Extortion. 
408, 404.  English  and  American  Statutes. 
406-406.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  890.  "Why  indiotabia.  —  In  the  preceding  volume  we  saw, 
that  all  persons  who  assume  official  position  place  themselves 
thereby  in  circumstances  to  exert  a  peculiar  power,  which 
brings  with  it  corresponding  obligations  cognizable  by  the  crim- 
inal law;  consequently  they  are  liable  to  indictment  for  any 
malfeasance  in  office.'  Among  wrongful  official  acts,  open  to 
special  reprehension,  is  extortion. 

How  defined.  —  It  is  the  corrupt  demanding  or  receiving,  by  a 
person  in  office,  of  a  fee  for  services  which  should  be  performed 
gratuitously ;  or,  where  compensation  is  permissible,  of  a  larger 
fee  than  the  law  justifies,,  or  a  fee  not  due.^ 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  a  large  sense  signifies  any  oppression 

Vol.  L  S  673,  687,  716.    For  the  plead-  under  color  of  right ;  but  that  in  a  strict 

ing,  practice,  and  evidence,  see  Crim.  sense  it  signifies  the  taking  of  money 

Proced.  n.  $  867  et  seq.    And  see,  as  to  by  any  officer,  by  color  of  his  office, 

both  law  and  procedure,  Stat  Crimes,  either  where  none  at  all  is  due,  or  not 

§  171,  note,  217,  846,  note,  670.  so  much  is  due,  or  where  it  is  not  yet 

s  Vol.  L  §  218,  219,  289,  816,  821, 469,  due."    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  418, 

468,  469, 678.  {  1.    The  New  York  commissioners  pro- 

>  Blackstone  defines:    "Extortion  is  pose  the  following:  "Extortion  is  the 

an  abuse  of  public  Justice,  which  con-  obtaining  of  property  from  another,  with 

siats  in  any  officer's  unla¥rfttlly  taking,  his  consent,  induced  by  a  wrongful  use 

by  color  of  his  office,  from  any  man,  of  force  or  fear,  or  under  color  of  official 

any  money  or  thing  of  ralue,  that  is  not  right."    Draft  of  Penal  Code,  ▲.  d.  1864, 

due  to  him,  or  before  it  is  due."    And  p.  220.   It  will  be  perceived  that  this  pro* 

be  adds :  "  The  punishment  is  by  fine  posed  definition  extends  the  boundaries 

and  imprisonment,  and  sometimes  by  a  of  the  offence  over  a  wider  field  of  in- 

forfeitnre  of  the  office."   4  Bl.  Com.  141.  dictable  wrong  than  it  occupies,  under 

Hawkins :  ''It  is  said,  that  extortion  in  the  same  name,  in  the  common  law. 
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Comipt.  —  Implying  an  evil  mind,  it  is  not  committed  when 
the  fee  comes  yoluntarily,  in  return  for  real  benefits  conferred 
by  extra  exertions  put  forth.^ 

§  891.  We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Offending  Person  must  be 
an  Officer ;  11.  The  Thing  extorted  must  be  obtained  by  Color 
of  his  Office ;  HI.  The  Act  must  be  within  the  Prohibitions  of 
Law ;  IV .  The  Act  must  proceed  &om  a  Corrupt  Motive ; 
y.  What  must  be  the  'Thing  obtained ;  YI.  Statutes,  English  and 
American,  relating  to  this  Subject;  VII.  Remaining  and  Con- 
nected Questions. 

L  The  Offending  Penan  must  be  an  Officer. 

§  892.  Oeneral  Dootrlna.  —  The  law  has  not  confined  this  offence 
to  any  class  of  officers ;  but,  wherever  it  has  cast  official  duties, 
and  conferred  official  privileges,  it  has  subjected  the  individual 
to  liability  for  acts  of  extortion.    Thus,  — 

Partioiiiar  Offlc«ni.  —  All  justices  of  the  peace,'  sheriflGs  and 
their  deputies,^  constables,^  jailers,^  lawyers  admitted  to  prac- 
tice,^ collectors  of  taxes,^  persons  in  England  who  preside  over 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,^  clerks  of  courts,*  and  indeed  every 
other  description  of  person  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  office  has 
fjEkUen,^  may  commit  this  offence. 


1  See  Vol.  L  §  678.  And  tee  The 
State  V,  Stott«,  6  Blackf.  460;  Rex  v. 
Balnea,  6  Mod.  102;  Williams  v.  The 
State,  2  Sneed,  160;  Evans  v.  Trenton, 
4  Zab.  764. 

*  Rex  V.  Seymour,  7  Mod.  882 ;  The 
State  p.  Bfaires,  4  Vroom,  142 ;  Cutter  v. 
The  State,  7  Vroom,  126;  Beg.  v.  TIs- 
dale,  20  U.  C.  Q.  B.  272. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Baglej,  7  Pick. 
870;  Hescott's  Case,  1  Salk.  880. 

«  The  State  v.  Merritt,  6  Sneed,  67. 

*  Commonwealth  p.  Mitchell,  8  Bush, 
26. 

*  Adams  V.  Tertenants  of  Sarage, 
Holt,  170;  Troj's  Case,  1  Mod.  6.  But 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  statutory  penalty 
for  taking  illegal  fees  is  incurred  only 
where  a  public  officer,  or  some  one  in 
his  behalf,  and  with  his  assent,  demands 
and  receives  compensation  for  a  service 
rendered  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
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duties,  other  or  greater  than  the  law 
allows.  And  attorneys,  while  receiving 
pay  in  their  offices  for  services  rendered 
to  their  clients,  in  what  is  preliminary 
to  proceedings  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  public  officers 
acting  officially.  The  provision  of  the 
statute  that  only  one  dollar  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  a  writ,  indnding  the  bhmk,  in 
bills  of  cost  taxed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
or  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  is  not  vio- 
lated by  an  attorney's  receiving  a  larger 
sum  as  his  compensation  for  making  a 
writ,  while  adjusting  a  suit  for  his  client, 
before  it  has  been  entered  in  court  Wil- 
cox v.  Bowers,  86  N.  H.  872. 
7  Reg.  V.  Buck,  6  Mod.  806. 

•  Smythe's  Case,  Palmer,  818. 

*  Bex  V.  Baines,  6  Mod.  102.  And 
■ee  Commonwealtli  v.  Rodes,  6  B.  Monr. 
171. 

10  Smith  V.  Mall,  2  BoL  268;  Bex  » 


CHAP,  xvhl]  extortion.  §  894 

OfBoMT  de  Fnoto.  —  There  is  no  necessily  for  the  officer  to  be 
one  dejure^  if  only  he  holds  the  office  de  faeto  it  is  sufficient.^ 
Indeed  a  person  who  serves  as  an  officer,  and  claims  to  be  such, 
is  estopped  to  deny  his  official  appointment.* 

One  fciMiy  Pratonaing.  —  Even  an  offence  analogous  to  extor- 
tion may  be  perpetrated  by  an  unofficial  person  who  falsely  pre- 
tends to  be  an  officer.^ 

Analogcnis  OllenoM  —  Railroad  Fare.  —  And  there  are  still  other 
analogous  offences,  both  at  the  common  law  and  under  statutes, 
sometimes  in  a  sort  of  loose  way  called  extortion,  to  commit  which 
it  is  not  necessary  the  offender  should  be  an  officer.  Thus,  in 
New  York,  a  railroad  company  .which  exacts  the  legal  rate  of 
fare  in  gold  coin,  or  its  value  in  paper  currency,  is  said  to  be 
guilly  of  extortion.  It  is  liable  to  the  penally  of  fifty  dollars 
for  asking  and  receiving  a  greater  fore  than  is  allowed  by  law.^ 

n.  The  Thing  extorted  muBt  he  obtained  hy  Color  of  Office. 

§  893.  General  Dootiliie.  —  The  thing  taken  must  be  procured 
by  the  officer  under  color  of  his  office.^    Thus,  — 

Arreat  on  Forged  Warrant.  —  If  Buch  person  arrests  a  man  on 
a  warrant  which  he  knows  to  be  forged,  and  thereby  extorts 
money  from  him,  he  takes  it  under  color  of  his  office,  and  so 
commits  this  offence.^ 

III.  The  Act  mu8t  be  within  the  ProhiHtione  of  Law. 

§  894.  BngUah  Bzamplea.  —  Russell  says :  ^  **  It  has  been  held 
to  be  extortion  to  oblige  the  executor  of  a  will  to  prove  it  in  the 
bishop's  court,  and  to  take  fees  thereon,  when  the  defendants 
knew  that  it  had  been  proved  before  in  the  prerogative  court.^ 

Bnrdett,  1  Ld.  Bajm.  14S;  The  State  *  Lewis  v.  New  York  Central  Railroad, 

V.  Barton,  8  Ind.  ^;  Commonwealth  v.  49  Barb.  880.    And  see  ante,  \  890,  note. 

Hagan,  9  Philad.  574.  •  Rex  v.  Baines,  6  Mod.  192.     And 

1  1  Gab«  Crim.  Law,  788.    And  see  see  People  v.  Wbalej,  6  Cow.  661 ;  Shat- 

The  State  v.  McBntjre,  8  Ire.  171, 174;  tuck  v.  Woods,  1  Pick.  171 ;  Gallagher 

pott,  {  407.  V.  Neal,  8  Pa.  183;  Bunnells  v.  Fletcher, 

s  The  State  «.  Sellers,  7  Rich.  868,  16  Mass.  525;  Evans  v.  Trenton,  4  Zab. 

872.    And  see  People  v.  Cook,  4  Seld.  764.    See  Beg.  v.  Best,  2  Moodj,  124. 

67;  Bex  o.  Borrett,  6  Car.  &  P.  124.  *  Reg.  v.  Tracy,  6  Mod.  80. 

■  Serlested's  Case,  Latch.  202;  YoL  7  i  Boss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  148. 

1. 1 468  and  note,  587.  •  Rex  v.  Loggen,  1  Stra.  78. 
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And  it  is  extortion  in  a  church-warden  to  obtain  a  silver  cup  or 
other  valuable  thing,  hj  color  of  his  ofiSce.^  And  a  coroner  is 
guilty  of  this  offence  who  refuses  to  take  the  view  of  a  dead 
body  until  his  fees  are  paid.^  So  if  an  under-sheriff  obtain  his 
fees  by  refusing  to  execute  process  till  they  are  paid,^  or  take 
a  bond  for  his  fee  before  execution  is  sued  out,^  it  will  be  ex- 
tortion. And  it  will  be  the  same  offence  in  a  sheriff's  officer 
to  bargain  for  money  to  be  paid  him  by  A,  to  accept  A  and  B 
as  bail  for  C,  whom  he  has  arrested;^  or  to  arrest  a  man  in 
order  to  obtain  a  release  from  him ;  ^  and  also  in  a  jailer  to  obtain 
money  from  his  prisoner  by  color  of  his  office  J  In  the  case  of  a 
miller,  where  the  custom  has  ascertained  the  toll,  if  the  miller 
takes  more  than  the  custom  warrants,  it  is  extortion ;  ®  and  the 
same,  if  a  ferryman  takes  more  than  is  due  by  custom  for  the 
use  of  his  ferry.®  And  it  was  held,  that,  if  the  farmer  of  a  mar- 
ket erects  so  many  stalls  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the 
market-people  to  stand  and  sell  their  wares,  so  that,  for  want 
of  room,  they  are  forced  to  hire  the  stalls  of  the  farmer,  the 
taking  money  for  the  use  of  the  stalls  in  such  a  case  is  extor- 
tion.^^ Where  a  collector  of  post-horse  duly  demanded  a  sum 
of  money  of  a  person,  charging  him  with  having  let  out  post- 
horses  without  paying  the  duty,  and  threatened  him  with  an 
exchequer  process,  and  he  thereon  gave  him  a  promissory  note 
for  five  pounds,  which  was  afterwards  paid,  and  the  proceeds 
handed  over  to  the  farmer  of  the  post-horse  duties,  it  was  held 
to  be  an  extortion."  ^^ 

§  395.  Ameiioan.  —  Some  of  the  cases  thus  cited  by  Russell 
show  a  form  of  extortion  which  could  not  be  practised  in  this 
country ;  yet  all  are  instructive,  as  illustrating  the  principle  on 
which  this  offence  rests.    For  example,  — 

Fees  in  Advanoe.  —  The  rule,  settled  in  England,^  that  extor- 
tion may  be  committed  by  an  officer  demanding  his  fees  in  ad- 
vance, has  been  expressly  adopted  in  this  coxmtry.^ 


1  Rex  0.  Eyrei,  1  Sid.  807. 
3  8  Inst.  149;  Rex  v,  Harrison,  1  East 
P.O.  882. 

•  Hescott's  Case,  1  SaUc.  880. 
Empson  v.  Bathurst,  Hut.  52. 
Stotesbnry  o.  Smith,  2  Bur.  024. 
Williams  v,  Lyons,  8  Mod.  189. 
Bex  V.  Broughton,  Trem.  P.  C.  Ill ; 
Beg.  V,  Tracy,  6  Mod.  178. 
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•  Bex  0.  Bnrdett,  1  Ld.  Baym.  148. 

*  Bex  V.  Boberts,  4  Mod.  101. 

10  Bex  0.  Burdett,  1  Ld.  Baym.  148. 

11  Bex  0.  Higgins,  4  Car.  &  P.  247. 

IS  Ante,  S  894 ;  Bex  v.  Baines,  6  Mod. 
192,  W.  Jones,  66;  Hescott's  Case^  1 
Salk.  880. 

18  Commonwealth  v.  Bagley,  7  Pick. 
279;  The  State  v.  Biaires,  4  Yroom,  142; 
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Where  none  Demandable.  —  And  if,  under  the  circumstances, 
no  fee  is  demandable,  it  is  extortion  corruptly  to  demand  and 
receive  one.^  In  a  New  York  case,  where  a  cause  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  was  discontinued  by  laches  of  the  plaintiff,  but 
the  justice  adjourned  it  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  after- 
ward,  receiving  from  the  defendant  the  amount  of  the  debt,  to- 
gether with  12i  cents  for  his  fees,  under  the  pretence  of  there 
being  a  valid  judgment  rendered,  —  the  court  decided  that  the 
taking  of  the  12^  cents  by  the  justice  for  fees  was  extortion  in 
him,  if  the  jury  should  believe  him  to  have  acted  from  a  corrupt 
motive.* 

Not  within  Official  Duty.  —  If  an  ofScer  performs  services  not 
within  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  may  lawfully  receive  pay  for 
them.* 


IV.  The  Act  must  proceed  from  a  Corrupt  Motive. 

§  396.  General  Doctrine.  —  No  act,  carefully  performed,  from 
motives  which  the  law  recognizes  as  honest  and  upright,  is  pun- 
ishable as  a-crime.^  And  it  has  always  been  held,  that  extortion 
proceeds  only  from  a  corrupt  mind.* 

§  397.  Perqnialtea.  —  Hawkins,  speaking  of  Stat.  Westm.  1, 
c.  26,®  which  is  merely  confirmatory  of  the  prior  common  law, 
says :  '^  It  hath  been  holden,  that  the  fee  of  twenty  pence,  com- 
monly called  the  bar  fee,  which  hath  been  taken  time  out  of 
mind  by  the  sheriff,  of  every  prisoner  who  is  acquitted,  and  also 
the  fee  of  one  penny,  which  was  claimed  by  the  coroner  of  every 
visne  when  he  came  before  the  justices  in  eyre,  are  not  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  because  they  are  not  demanded  by 
the  sheriff  or  coroner  for  doing  any  thing  relating  to  their  offices. 


The  State  v,  Tatel,  47  Misao.  444 ;  The 
State  V.  Vaael,  47  Mitso.  41d. 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Mitchell,  8  Buah, 
26 ;  CroM  v.  The  State,  1  Yerg.  26;i. 

«  People  r.Whaley,  6  Cow.  661. 

s  Dutton  V,  The  City,  9  Philad.  697 ; 
aote,  §  890. 

4  Vol.  I.  §  286  et  teq. 

»  People  V.  Whaley,  6  Cow.  661 ;  Ja- 
cobs V,  Commonwealth,  2  Leigh,  709; 
The  State  v,  Stotta,  6  Blackf.  460;  Bea- 


publica  0.  Hannum,  1  Teatea,  71,  The 
State  V.  Bright,  2  Car.  Law  Bepos.  684. 

*  Thia  statute,  otherwise  cited  aa  8 
Edw.  1,  c.  20,  is,  —  "  And  that  no  sheriff, 
nor  other  the  king's  officer  take  any  re- 
ward to  do  hta  office,  but  ahall  be  paid  of 
that  which  they  take  of  the  king ;  and 
he  that  ao  doth  ahall  3rield  twice  aa  mnch, 
and  ahall  be  ponished  at  the  king's  pU 


nre. 


it 
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but  claimed  as  perquisites  of  right  belonging  to  them,  whether 
they  do  any  thing  or  not.  But  there  seemeth  to  be  no  necessity 
for  this  distinction ;  for  it  cannot  be  intended  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  to  restrain  the  courts  of  justice,  in  whose  integrity 
the  law  always  reposes  the  highest  confidence,  from  allowing 
reasonable  fees  for  the  labor  and  attendance  of  their  officers. 
For  the  chief  danger  of  oppression  is  from  officers  being  left  at 
their  liberty  to  set  their  own  rates  on  their  labor,  and  make  their 
own  demands ;  but  there  cannot  be  so  much  fear  of  these  abuses, 
while  they  are  restrained  to  known  and  stated  fees,  settled  by 
the  discretion  of  the  courts,  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
exceeded  without  the  highest  resentment."  ^ 

§  898.  Fees  added  to  Salary.  —  So  much  from  Hawkins  is 
doubtless  sound  in  law  at  the  present  day.  But  we  may  ques- 
tion the  following,  in  its  application  to  our  time  and  country : 
^^  Also  it  having  been  found  by  experience,  that  generally  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  any  officers  who  depend  upon  a  known 
fixed  salary,  without  having  any  immediate  benefit  from  any 
particular  instances  of  their  duty,  should  be  so  ready  in  imder- 
taking,  or  diligent  in  executing  them,  as  they  would  be  if  they 
were  to  have  a  present  advantage  from  them,  it  hath  been  thought 
expedient  to  permit  them  to  take  certain  fees  in  many  cases.'' 
The  rest  of  what  follows  is  correct :  "  But  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  guilty  of  extortion  if  they  take  any  thing  more."  *  The  light 
of  the  present  time  should  "be  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  men 
employed  on  salaries  to  perform  their  duties  when  paid  once, 
without  the  stimulant  of  a  second  payment  for  each  instance  of 
discharging  the  obligation  tfaey^  assumed  in  accepting  office.^ 

§  399.    Usage  aa  juatUying  Bzoeaa  of  Feea,  fto.  —  We  have  some 

American  cases  to  the  question  whether,  if,  following  a  general 
usage,  an  officer  takes  a  larger  fee  than  the  law  has  prescribed, 
or  demands  and  receives  the  prescribed  fee  before  it  is  due,  he 
can  rely  on  this  usage  in  his  defence  when  charged  with  extor- 

I  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciirw.  ed.  p.  418,  419,  penaltj  preicribed  for  taking  illegal  f ee8« 

I  3.  Oyerobargo.  —  So  if  ho  charges  more 

>  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciirw.  ed.  p.  419,  §  4.  than  18|  cents  for  a  copy  of  his  proceed- 

*  No  IPee  allowed. — In  Pennsylvania,  ihgs,  including  the  judgment,  this  being 

if  a  justice  of  the  peace  demands  and  the  statutory  fee.    Simmons  v.  Kelly,  9 

receives  a  fee  for  a  service  for  which  Casey,  190.    See  also  Debolt  v.  Cindn- 

none  is  allowed  by  law,  he  incurs  the  nati,  7  Ohio  State,  287. 
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tion.  There  is  a  Pennsylvania  case  wherein  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  he  can.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Massachusetts  court 
has  directlj  adjudged  that  he  cannot.^  The  motive,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  not  what  a  non-professional  man  would  call  corrupt, 
but  it  is  so  legally.  For,  as  we  saw  in  the  preceding  volume,^ 
every  person  is  conclusively  presumed  to  know  the  law,  and  to 
know,  what  is  well  settled,  that  there  can  be  no  custom  or  usage 
made  legal  in  opposition  to  a  statute ;  consequently,  if  the  fee 
is  prescribed  by  law,  no  individual  officer  can  excuse  himself  by 
showing  that  other  officers  have  violated  the  law,  or  that  he  him- 
self has,  as  often  as  he  has  had  the  opportunity.  Even  Hawkins, 
who,  we  have  seen,*  is  inclined  to  hold  the  rein  loosely  over 
these  functionaries,  takes  substantially  this  ground.'^ 

§  8d9  a.  Fee  taken  under  Bfietake  of  Law.  '■ —  At  the  same  time, 

the  question  of  the  effect  of  a  mistake  in  law  is,  in  a  case  of  this 
sort,  a  very  nice  one,  and  one  upon  which  it  is  not  easy  to  lay 
down  any  rule  with  a  perfect  assurance  that  it  will  be  accepted 
in  all  tribunals.  *^  If,"  said  Beasley,  C.  J.,  in  a  late  New  Jersey 
case,  ^^a  justice  of  the  peace,  being  called  upon  to  construe  a 
statute  with  respect  to  the  fees  coming  to  himself,  should,  exer* 
cising  due  care,  form  an  honest  judgment  as  to  his  dues,  and 
should  act  upon  such  judgment,  it  would  seem  palpably  unjust, 
and  therefore  mconsistent  with  the  ordinary  grounds  of  judicial 
action,  to  hold  such  conduct  criminal,  if  it  should  happen  that 
a  higher  tribunal  should  dissent  from  the  view  thus  taken,  and 
should  decide  that  the  statute  was  not  susceptible  of  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  it."  Therefore,  on  an  indictment  against  a 
magistrate  for  taking  illegal  fees,  he  may,  the  court  deemed,  show 

1  Respublica  u.  Hannum,  1  Teates,  71.  meat,  he  is  indictable  for  misdemeanor. 

*  Lincoln    v.  Shaw,  17    Mass.  410 ;  And  Marcy,  J.,  observed :  "  The  magis- 

Shattnek  v.  Woods,  1  Pick.  171 ;  Com-  trate  misapprehended  his  duty  in  refusing 

mon wealth  v.  Bagley,  7  Pick.  279.    But  the  adjournment  unless  his  fees  for  draw- 

•ee  Commonwealth  v.  Shed,  1  Masa  227.  ing  the  bond  were  paid.    The  payment 

The  first  tnfo  of  these  cases  are  the  only  of  the  fees  was  not  a  condition  precedent 

ones  which  exactly  cover  the  point  of  to  the  adjournment  of  the  cause;  and 

the  text ;   and  in  them  the  proceeding  the  magistrate  erred  in  withholding  from 

was  cItU  in  form,  for  the  recovery  of  the  the  party  his  right  on  account  of  the 

penalty,  but  the  rule  in  such  circum-  non-payment  of  them."    People  v,  Cal- 

Btances  is  the  same  as  though  the  pro-  houn,  3  Wend.  420»  421. 
ceeding  were  by  indictment.  In  New  *  Vol.  L  f  202  et  seq. 
Tork  it  was  held,  that,  if  a  justice  of  the         «  Ante,  §  898. 

peace  refuses  an  adjournment  because         *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  418^ 

the  party  will  not  pay  his  fees  for  draw-  4  2.    8.  p.,  Bex  v.  Seymour,  7  Mod.  S82i 
lug  a  bond,  on  demanding  the  adjourn- 
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that  they  were  honestly  demanded  and  received  under  a  mistake 
of  his  legal  rights.^  There  are  some  analogies  in  the  criminal 
law  favoring  this  view.  And  in  a  case  where  there  is  a  right  to 
a  fee,  and  the  question  is  how  much,  and  the  law  has  provided 
no  reference  of  it  to  any  person  other  than  the  officer  taking 
the  fee,  probably  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  established  principle 
to  hold,  that,  for  the  particular  case,  and  as  respects  criminal 
liability,  the  honest  and  pains-taking  decision  of  the  officer 
should  be  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  the  law  on  the  point.' 

§  400.  Fee  taken  under  BCietake  of  Fftot.  —  If  the  mistake  is  one 

of  fact,^  and  it  proceeds  from  no  carelessness  or  other  fault, 
beyond  all  controversy  it  will  excuse,  in  the  criminal  law,  the 
act  which  otherwise  would  be  extortion.  Thus,  where,  in  Eng- 
land, a  clerk  to  justices,  of  the  peace  demands  .and  receives  a  fee 
for  the  taking  of  recognizances  as  for  a  principal  and  two  sure- 
ties, there  being  really  but  one,  he  commits  no  offence  and  incurs 
no  forfeiture,  imder  Stat.  26  Geo.  2,  c.  14,  §  2,  if  he  believes  that 
there  are  two  sureties.  Said  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. :  "  On  the 
point  whether  an  offence  has  been  committed  by  the  defendant 
acting  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
complaint  fails.    Acttn  nonfacit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea^  ^ 

v.  What  must  he  the  Thing  obtained. 
§  401.    Of  ▼aloe  —  Mere  Agreement.  —  In  the   facts   of  most 

cases,  what  is  obtained  is  money.  A  mere  agreement  to  pay 
has  been  held  insufficient.^  The  agreement  is  not  a  thing  of 
value  ;  but  probably  any  thing  of  value  will  do.  It  need  not  be 
money.® 

§  402.  Under  Statntee.  —  Yet  sometimes  a  statute  specifies  the 
thing  which  is  forbidden  to  be  taken ;  then  the  indictment,  to  be 
good  under  the  statute,  must  specify  the  particular  thing,  and  it 
must  be  proved.^ 


1  Cutter  V.  The  State,  7  Vroom,  126,        *  Commonwealth  v.  Conj,  2  Mass. 

128.    See  post,  §  404.  628 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Pease,  16  Mass. 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  §  806,  806.    And  see  01 ;  Bex  o.  Burdett,  1  Ld.  Baym.  148. 

the  whole  discussion  there  on  "  Election  .  But  see  ante,  §  894. 
Frauds  and  Obstructions."  *  Bex  v.  Burdett,  1  Ld.  Baym.  148. 

>  Vol.  I.  §  202  et  seq.  See  Beg.  v.  Johnson,  11  Mod.  62;  The 

«  Bowman  p.  Blyth,  7  Ellis  &  B.  26^  State  o.  Stotts,  8  Blackf .  460. 
43.  7  Gamer  v.  The  Sute,  6  Yeig.  100. 
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VI.  Statutes,  JSnglish  and  American,  relating  to  this  Subject. 

§  408.  BngUflh. — The  offence  of  extortion  is  deemed  so  heinous, 
that  from  earliest  times  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion; though  it  is  equally  indictable  under  the  earlier  English 
common  law.^  The  English  statutes  are  multitudinous;  yet,  of 
all  which  were  passed  before  the  settlemei^it  of  this  country,  no 
one  seems  to  be  here  of  any  practical  consequence.^ 

§  404.  Amerioan.  —  In  the  United  States  there  are  many  stat- 
utes, not  abrogating  the  common  law,^  but  famishing  additional 
remedies  against  officers  committing  this  offence.  But  they  have 
not  caUed  forth  many  expositions  of  general  principles,  render- 
ing advisable  other  mention  of  them  than  a  reference  in  the 
notes.^  In  Ohio,  the  office  of  township  treasurer  being  abolished 
in  Cincinnati,  and  its  duties  transferred  to  the  county  treasurer 
of  Hamilton  County,  it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  charge  the 
fees  of  a  township  tre'tourer ;  because  no  officer  whose  compen- 
sation is  regulated  by  fees  can  charge  for  a  particular  service, 
unless  the  law  specifically  gives  him  fees  therefor.  ^^  Fees,"  said 
J.  R.  Swan,  J.,  **  are  not  allowed  upon  an  implication ;  but,  if 
they  were,  the  implication  in  this  case  is,  that  the  legislature,  if 
they  intended  to  give  the  fee  of  a  township  treasurer  to  a  county 
treasurer,  would  have  said  so."  ^ 

The  Intent. — The  words  of  the  New  Jersey  statute  are  general, 
— *'  shall  receive  or  take,  by  color  of  his  office,  any  ^ee  or  reward 

1  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  418.         «  GmlUgher  0.  Neal,  8  Pa.  188 ;  Heed 

*  The  principal  statate  mentioned  hy  v.  Qst,  7  8.  &  R.  188 ;  Commonwealth  o. 
Hawkins  it  that  quoted  ante,  §  897  Erant,  18  8.  &  R.  426 ;  Commonwealth 
and  note,  of  Westm.  1  (8  £dw.  1),  v.  Baglej,  7  Pick.  279;  Shattuck  v. 
c  26.  It  is  but  declaratory  of  the  com-  Woods,  1  Pick.  171 ;  Lincoln  v.  Shaw, 
mon  law ;  and  neither  Eiltjr,  nor  the  17  Mass.  410 ;  Dunlap  v.  Curtis,  10  Mass. 
Pennsjlrania  judges  in  their  Report,  8  210 ;  Runnells  v.  Fletcher,  16  Mass.  625 ; 
Hinn.  606,  mention  it  among  acts  applica-  Commonwealth  v.  Shed,  1  Mass.  227 ; 
ble.  Por  a  decision  on  Stat  7  &  8  Vict  Commonwealth  v.  Mnrphjr,  12  Allen, 
cs.  84,  §  79,  see  Reg.  v.  Badger,  6  Ellis  &  449 ;  The  State  v.  Brown,  12  Minn.  490 ; 
B.  187,  84  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  828.  The  State  9.  Lawrence,  46  Misso.  492 ; 

•  The  Pennsylrania  and  Illinois  stat-  The  State  v.  Maires,  4  Vroom,  142 ; 
ntes  supersede  the  common  law,  at  least  The  State  v.  Brace,  24  Maine,  71 ;  Stat. 
to    some    extent.      Commonwealth    v.  Crimes,  §  260,  note. 

ETans,  18  8.  &  R.  426 ;  Pankey  9.  People)         •  Debolt  v.  Cincinnati,  7  Ohio  State, 
1  Scam.  80.    Bat  not  the  Massachnsetto.    287,  289. 
Commonwealth  v.  Baglej,  7  Pick.  279; 
Shattack  p.  Woods,  1  Pick.  171. 
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whatsoever  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this  State  for  doing  his 
office,"  —  and  these  were  held  not  to  preclude  inquiry  into  the 
intent,  the  same  as  at  the  common  law.^ 


Vn.  lUmatntfiff  and  Connected  Q%u9tion$. 

§  405.  Misdemeaiior — Pnniahmnnt.  —  Extortion  is  misdemeanor 
at  the  common  law,  punishable,  therefore,  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  ^  ^^  also,"  adds  Hawkins,  *^  by  a  removal  from  the  office  in 
the  execution  whereof  it  was  oonmiitted/' ' 

§  406.  AooeMoriM  —  PaxBonui  not  OOoen.  —  Whether  one,  not 
an  officer,  who  abets  an  officer  in  this  offence,  is  punishabla 
as  for  extortion,  the  authorities  are  not  apparently  distinct ;  but 
it  has  been  held,  that  several  persons  may  be  made  defendants 
jointly  in  one  indictment,  and  therefore  the  infarence  seems  to 
be,  that  the  law  does  not  require  each  defendant  to  be  an  officer, 
if  only  one  is  such.^  Tet  two  officers — for  example,  two  justices 
of  the  peace  —  may  by  acting  in  concert  coitmit  the  joint  offence.^ 

§  407.  Paxvons  not  OAoen,  oontlnned  —  Tbreat.  —  In  an  English 
case  it  was  held  criminal  at  common  law,  to  extort  money  from 
one  by  a  threat  to  indict  him  for  perjury ;  Holt,  C.  J.,  observing, 
^^  If  a  man  wiU  make  use  of  a  process  of  law  to  terrify  another 
out  of  his  money,  it  is  such  a  trespass  as  an  indictment  will 
[therefor]  Ke."« 

§  408.  Bxtortlon  from  Corporation* — There  may  be  an  extortion 
from  a  county  ^  or  other  corporation,  tiie  same  as  from  an  indi* 
yidual. 

I  Catter  r.  The  State^  7  Yroom,  126;        *  Reg.  v.  Woodward,  11  Mod.  1S7. 

ante,  §  899  a.  See  The  SUte  v.  Bmoe,  24  Maine,  71; 

*  Ante,  §  66  and  note.  ante,  {  892. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  a  Corw.  ed.  p.  419,  §  6.        7  The  State  v.  Moore,   Smifli,  Ind. 
«  See  1  Rum.  Crimet,  8d  Sng.  ed«  144.  816,  1  Ind.  648. 

*  Reg.  V.  Tisdale,  20  U.  C  Q.  B.  272. 


For  FAL8B  IMPRISONMENT,  tee  Kiditappivo  amd  Fajmm  iMnasononrr. 
FAL8B  NEWS,  lee  VoL  L  §  473  et  teq.,  640. 
FALSE  PERSONATINQ,  see  ante,  §  162-166;  poet,  §  489, 440;  YoL  L  §  468. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

FALSE  PBETENOBS.^ 

S  409.  Introduction. 
410-414.  General  Doctrine  and  Statutes. 
416-469.  What  is  a  False  Pretence. 
400-476.  What  most  concur  with  the  False  Pretence. 
476-484.  What  Property  must  be  obtained. 
486-488.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  409.  Order  of  tide  Chapter. — We  shall  consider,  L  The  Gen- 
eral Doctrine  and  the  Statutes ;  II.  What  is  a  False  Pretence ; 
HI.  What  must  concur  with  the  False  Pretence  to  constitute  the 
Statutory  Cheat;  IV.  What  must  be  the  Property  obtained; 
V.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

.  I.  The  G-eneral  Doctrine  and  the  Statutes, 

§  410.  Scope  of  this  DlactiMion.  —  We  have  already,  under  the 
Bcparate  title  of  *^  Cheats  at  the  Common  Law,"  considered  the 
general  doctrine  of  defrauding  individuals  and  the  public  by  false 
tokens,  both  under  the  ancient  unwritten  law  and  the  declaratory 
statute  of  88  Hen.  8,  c.  1.^  It  remains  for  us,  in  this  chapter,  to 
take  a  view  of  the  later  statutes  and  their  interpretations. 

▼iew«  of  the  Statatea.  —  For,  in  the  progress  of  trade  and  re- 
finement, it  became  apparent  that  neither  this  statute  nor  the 
common  law  went  far  enough  in  the  protection  of  fair  dealing 
against  knavery,  and  other  provisions  were  added.»  These  con< 
sist  in  enactments  against  what  is  called  the  obtaining  of  prop- 
erty, or  cheating,  by  false  pretences.  The  American  statutes 
are  in  substance  copied  from  the  English,^  and  the  later  Eng- 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  *  Ante,  {  ^^^  ®t  seq. 

VoL  L  1 110,  267,  869, 488,  686,  686,  686,  <  Vol.  I.  §  686,  686. 

81&    See  this  Tolome,  Chbatb.   For  the  *  See  People  v.  Clongh,  17  Wend, 

pleading,   practice,   and   evidence,  see  861;  People  v.  Johnson,  12  Johns.  292; 

Crim.  Froced.  IL  §  167  et  seq.     See,  People  v.  Stone,  9  Wend.  182 ;  The  State 

alao,  Stat  Crimes,  §  188,  134,260,460-  v.  Rowley,  12  Conn.  101;  Commonwealth 

V.  Warren,  6  Mass.  72 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
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lish  from  the  earlier  which  are  now  repealed.  Therefore,  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  our  subject,  and  the  decisions  upon  it, 
the  English  statutes,  whether  repealed  or  in  force,  are  important. 
The  principal  ones  are  the  f oUowing :  — 

§  411.  30  Geo.  2  —  52  Geo.  3.  —  Stat.  30  Geo.  2,  c.  24,  §  1,  re- 
pealed, provides,  '^  that  all  persons  who  knowingly  and  designedly, 
by  false  pretence  or  pretences,  shaU  obtain  from  any  person  or 
persons,  money,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  with  intent  to 
cheat  or  defraud  any  person  or  persons  of  the  same  ...  shall  be 
deemed  offenders  against  law  and  the  public  peace,"  and  punished 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  &c.^  But  this  statute  having  been  found 
defective  in  not  providing  against  obtaining  chases  in  action  by 
false  pretences,  there  was  added  Stat.  52  Geo.  8,  c.  64,  §  1,  now 
also  repealed,  which  enacts,  ^^  that  all  persons  who  knowingly  and 
designedly,  by  false  pretence  or  pretences,  shall  obtain  from  any 
person  or  persons,  or  from  any  body  poUtio  or  corporate,  any 
money,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  any  bond,  bill  of  ex- 
change, bank-note,  promissory  note,  or  other  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order  for  the  payment  of  money 
or  delivery  or  transfer  of  goods,  or  other  valuable  thing,  with 
intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  any  person,  &c., .  shall  be  deemed 
offenders  against  law  and  the  public  peace,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
be  prosecuted  and  punished  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  know- 
ingly and  designedly,  by  false  pretence  or  pretences,  obtained 
any  money,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  from  any  person  or 
persons,  with  intent  to  cheat  or  defj^aud  any  person  or  persons  of 
the  same."  ^ 

§  412.  7  A  8  Geo.  4.  —  Following  these  statutes  and  repealing 
them,  and  repealing  88  Hen.  8,  c.  1,^  respecting  privy  false  tokens,^ 
came  Stat.  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  §  58,  since  also  repealed.  It  re* 
cites,  that  ^^  a  failure  of  justice  frequently  arises  from  the  subtile 
distinction  between  larceny  and  &aud; "  ^  and,  for  remedy  there- 
of, enacts,  ^^  that,  if  any  person  shall,  by  any  false  pretence,,  ob- 
tain from  any  other  person,  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable 
security,  with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  any  person  of  the  same, 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  pun- 

Wilgas,  4  Pick.  177 ;  Commonwealth  v,        *  Ante,  §  143. 

Hulburt,  12  Met.  446.  «  1  Deac.  Grim.  Law,  227.    StricUy^ 

1  See  2  East  P.  C.  827.  the  repeal  was  by  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c  27. 

3  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  821.        •  Ante,  §  166, 166. 
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ished,  &c. :  ^^  provided^  alway%^  that,  if  upon  the  trial  of  any 
person  indicted  for  such  misdemeanor,  it  shall  be  proved  that  he 
obtained  the  property  in  question  in  any  such  manner  as  to 
amount  in  law  to  larceny,  he  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be  en- 
titled to  be  acquitted  of  such  misdemeanor,  .  •  •  and  no  person 
tried  for  such  misdemeanor  shall  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  prose- 
cuted for  larceny  upon  the  same  facts."  ^ 

§  413.  24  A  25  Viot.  — The  statute  at  present  in  force  in  Eng- 
land is  24.  &  26  Vict.  c.  96,  §  88  (a.d.  1861),  as  follows :  «  Whoso- 
ever shall  by  any  false  pretence  obtain  from  any  other  person  any 
chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  with  intent  to  defraud,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be 
liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  and  with  or 
without  soUtary  confinement.  Provided,  that,  if  upon  the  trial 
of  any  person  indicted  for  such  misdemeanor  it  shall  be  proved 
that  he  obtained  the  property  in  question  in  any  such  manner 
as  to  amount  in  law  to  larceny,  he  shall  not  by  reason  thereof  be 
entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  such  misdemeanor ;  and  no  person 
tried  for  such  misdemeanor  shall  be  liable  to  be  afterwards  prose- 
cuted for  larceny  upon  the  same  facts ;  provided  also,  that  it  shall 
be  sufficient  in  any  indictment  for  obtaining  or  attempting  to 
obtain  any  such  property  by  false  pretences  to  allege  that  the 
party  accused  did  the  act  with  intent  to  defraud,  without  alleging 
an  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person,  and  without  alleging 
any  ownership  of  the  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security ;  and, 
on  the  trial  of  any  such  indictment,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  an  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person,  but  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  party  accused  did  the  act  charged  with 
an  intent  to  defraud." 

§  414.  Amerloau. — As  already  observed,  the  American  enact- 
ments are  copied  in  substance  from  the  English,  but  there  are 
more  or  less  minor  differences.  It  will  not  be  best  to  occupy 
-with  them  the  very  great  space  which  they  would  fill  should  we 
introduce  them;  since  every  practitioner  will  have  before  him 
those  of  his  own  State,  and  such  differences  as  are  important  to 
a  general  understanding  of  the  subject  will  be  pointed  out  as  we 

1  See  2  Bubs.  Crimes,  8d  Eog.  ed.  287. 
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go  along.  From  the  cases  cited  in  a  preceding  note,^  and  from  a 
general  doctrine  of  statutory  interpretation,^  we  leam,  that  our 
courts  should,  and  do,  in  expounding  our  own  statutes,  follow  in 
a  general  way  the  English  interpretations. 

n.   What  is  a  FaUe  Pretence. 

§  415.  Oenerea  Dootilne.  —  These  statutes,  like  all  criminal 
ones,  must,  as  against  defendants,  be  construed  strictly,  and 
nothing  not  within  their  words  be  held  to  be  within  their  mean- 
ing ;  ^  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  construction  must  be  lib- 
eral in  favor  of  defendants,^  '*  there  may  be,"  in  the  language  of 
Gross,  J.,  ^^  false  pretences  not  within  the  statute."  ^  Therefore 
the  word  '^  pretence,"  instead  of  being  understood  exactly  in  the 
popular  sense,  has  obtained  a  legal  and  technical  one,^  which  it  is 
our  purpose  here  to  ascertain. 

How  defined.  —  In  general  terms,  a  false  pretence  was  defined 
in  a  Massachusetts  case  to  be,  ^^  a  representation  of  some  fact, 
or  circumstance,  calculated  to  mislead,  which  is  not  true."  ^  A 
fuller  and  practically  better  definition  would  be:  A  false  pre- 
tence is  such  a  fraudulent  representation  of  an  existing  or  past 
fact,  by  one  who  knows  it  not  to  be  true,  as  is  adapted  to  induce 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  to  part  with  something  of  value.^ 
And  the  offence  discussed  in  this  chapter  is  the  obtaining  of 
valuables  by  means  of  the  false  pretence.^ 

§  416.  "Symbol  or  Token"  —  "Pretenoe." — ^We  saw,  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  what  is  a  false  token  or  symbol.^^  Some  American 
statutes  employ  the  words  *^  symbol  or  token,"  in  connectioa 
with  '^  pretence ;"  ^  and,  in  those  statutes  which  do  not,  the 


1  Ante,  §  410,  note. 

>  Stat.  Crimes,  §  97,  242. 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  §  191  et  seq. 

«  Stat.  Crimes,  §  183,  196,  227-231 ; 
Vol.  I.  §586. 

*  Rex  V.  Fuller,  2  East  P.  C.  887.  And 
see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  183, 206 ;  Vol.  I.  §  685^ 
686. 

«  McKenzie  v.  The  State,  6  Eng.  694. 
And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  268,  269. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  19  Pick. 
179, 184,  hy  Morton  J.  And  see  Reg.  v, 
Woollej,  1  Den.  C.  C.  669,  1  Eng.  L.  4 
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Eq.  687, 4  New  Sess.  Gas.  841,  Temp.  & 
M.  279;  Reg.  v.  Henderson,  Car.  ft  M. 
828. 

>  And  see  The  State  v,  Vanderhilt,  8 
Dntcher,  828 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Hutch- 
inson, 1  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  802;  The 
State  V.  Erers,  49  Misso.  642 ;  Scott  v. 
People,  62  Barb.  62 ;  The  State  v.  Pen- 
ley,  27  Conn.  687. 

*  The  SUte  v,  Phifer,  66  N.  C.  821 ; 
Bowler  v.  The  State,  41  Missis.  670. 

10  Ante,  §  146-168. 

u  See   Commonwealth  v.  Heniy.  10 
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latter  word  alone  muBt  doubtless  be  construed  as  co-extensive 
in  signification  with  the  three  combined.  For  it  is  plain  that 
whatever  is  a  false  symbol  or  fsise  token  is  also  a  false  pretence.^ 

§  417.  "False" — Erroneous  Belief.  —  By  the  terms  of  the  stat- 
utes the  pretence  must  be  ^^  false."  ^  And  the  doctrine  undoubt- 
edly is,  that,  if  it  is  not  false,  though  believed  to  be  so  by  the 
person  employing  it,  it  is  insufScient.  Thus,  if  a  man  passes  as 
good  the  note  of  a  bank  which  has  stopped  payment,  yet  if  there 
is  found  to  be  liable  on  it  some  party  not  a  bankrupt,  he  cannot 
be  convicted  of  this  eheat.^ 

§  418.  How  many  Pretences.  —  But  there  need  be  only  one 
fiedse  pretence ;  and,  though  several  are  set  out  in  an  indictment, 
yet,  if  any  one  of  them  is  proved, — being  such  as  truly  amounts 
in  law  to  a  false  pretence,  —  the  indictment  is  sustained.^ 

Harris,  Pa.  253 ;  The  State  v.  Layman,  2».  Ad,  in  the  pound ;  and  a  neighboring 

8Blackf.880;  People  e.  Gates,  18  Wend,  bank  liad  refused  to  change  it.     The 

811.  chairman  of  the  sessions,  at  the  trial, 

1  For  example,  compare  ante,  §  145-  had  submitted  it  to  the  jury  to  deter- 

158,  with  The   State  u.  Vanderbilt,  8  mine,  as    a   ground   for   their  rerdict, 

Da(cher,  S28;  Reg.  v.  Prince,  Law  Bep.  whether  the  note  was,  or  not,  of   no 

1  C.  C.  160, 11  Cox  C.  C.  198.  value.    And  the  judges  held,  that  the 

*  People  V.  Tompkins,  1  Parker  C.  C.  case  had  not  been  correctly  submitted. 


Said  Pollock,  C.  B. :  "  Probably  this  case 
'  Rex  p.  Spencer,  8  Car.  &  P.  420.  might  have  been  left  to  the  jury  in  such 
FauingBajd  Money. — This  was  a  nisi  a  way  that  the  verdict  of  guilty  might 
prius  case;  and  Qaselee,  J.  said:  "On  have  warranted  the  sustaining  of  the 
this  evidence  the  prisoner  must  be  ac-  conviction.  Had  ttie  prisoner  repre- 
quitted ;  because,  as  it  appears  that  the  sented  the  note  to  be  of  £5  value  when 
note  may  ultimately  be  paid,  I  cannot  say  she  knew  it  was  not  of  that  value,  and 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  a  fraud  the  jury  had  found  the  false  pretence, 
in  passing  it  away."  It  will  be  observed,  and  that  the  note  was  of  less  value  than 
that,  in  this  case,  the  evidence  failed  to  the  £S  to  her  knowledge,  it  would  have 
prove  even  a  depreciation  in  the  intrin-  been  sufficient  to  sustain  a  verdict  of 
aic  value  of  the  note.  It  seems  to  me  guilty."  p.  191.  8.  p.  by  Orowder,  J.  p. 
that  the  pretence  might  be  false,  and  as  192.  It  was  likewise  held  in  Massachu- 
•uch  sufficient  within  the  statute,  though  setts,  that  the  passing  of  a  bill  of  a 
the  note  was  not  worthless ;  as,  suppose  broken  bank  at  its  nominal  value,  by  one 
it  was  really  of  half  of  its  nominal  value,  who  represents  it  to  be  of  such  value,  yet 
yet  passed  on  the  representation  of  its  knows  it  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  worth- 
being  of  full  value ;  but  the  prosecutor,  less,  is  an  indictable  false  pretence  under 
to  convict,  must  prove  this  depreciation  the  statute,  although  the  biU  may  be  of 
of  value.  And  I  think  this  view  is  sua-  some  value.  Commonwealth  v.  Stone,  4 
tained  by  judicial  dicta,  taken  in  conneo-  Met  ^. 

tion  with  the  case  itself,  in  Reg.  v.  Evans,  *  The  State  v.  Dunlap,  24  Maine,  77 ; 

Bell  C.  C.  187,  8  Cox  C.  C.  257,  particu-  The  State  v.  Mills,  17  Maine,  211 ;  Peo- 

iMTly  as  reported  by  Bell.    There  a  £5  pie  v,  Haynes,  14  Wen4>  546 ;   Reg.  o. 

note  was  passed ;  the  note  was  proved  to  Hewgill,  Dears.  815,  24  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 

be  that  of  a  private  bank  no  longer  in  566  f  Bielschofsky  v.  People,  5  Thomp, 

existence,  which  had  paid  a  dividend  of  &  C.  277;  Crim.  Proced.  II.  §  171. 
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§  419.  Promise.  —  A  promise  is  not  a  pretence.^  And  if  a  man 
says,  that  he  will  do  an  act,  which  he  does  not  mean  to  do,  —  as 
that  he  wiU  pay  for  goods  on  deUvery,  his  purpose  being  to  de- 
fraud  the  seller  of  them,  —  the  case  is  not  within  the  statute.^ 
Thus  also, — 

"  'Would  teU." — An  allegation  in  an  indictment,  that  the  defend- 
ant falsely  pretended  he  "  would  tell  *'  the  prosecutor  where  cer^ 
tain  strayed  animals  were,  on  being  paid  a  sovereign  down,  was 
held  insufficient.  The  proof  was,  that  he.  pretended  he  knew 
and  would  tell ;  and,  the  judges  said,  the  indictment  should  have 
stated  that  he  pretended  to  know,  in  which  case  the  conviction 
would  have  been  sustained.^    Ag&in, — 

""wm."  —  A  pretence  by  the  defendant  that  he  will  pay  over 
moneys  which  he  may  receive,^  or  will  make  an  assignment  of  a 
particular  chbae  in  action^  is  insufficient,  because  it  is  merely  a 
promise  ;  ^  as  is  also  the  pretence,  the  defendant  being  a  physi- 
cian, that  he  will  cure  a  person  of  the  pox  in  three  weeks.^ 

§  420.  Fature  Brent.  —  And  both  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
in  actual  adjudication,  the  doctrine  is,  that  no  representation  of 
a  future  event,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  promise  or  not,  can'be 
a  pretence  within  the  statute ;  for  it  must  relate  either  to  the 
past  or  to  the  present.^    Thus,  — 

**  Abont  to  have,"  Ao. — A  representation,  that  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  made  is  about  to  have  his  goods  and  chattels  attached,  is 
insufficient.^ 

DiBtlngalshecl  from  Pretenoe  as  to  the  Present.  —  But  where  the 
pretence  was,  that  the  one  making  it  had  a  warrant  to  arrest 
the  defrauded  person's  daughter  for  a  public  offence,  punishable 


1  Ryan  v.  The  State,  46  Ga.  128;  Keg. 
V.  Gemmell,  26  U.  C.  Q.  B.  812;  The 
Bute  V.  EYen,  49  Misso.  642. 

s  Rex  v.  Goodhall,  Russ.  ft  Rj.  461. 
TSfot  meaning  to  pay. — Merely  to  buy 
goods  without  the  expectation  of  paying 
for  them  does  not  constitute  an  indiicta- 
ble  false  pretenoe.  Tefit  v.  Windsor,  17 
Mich.  486. 

*  Rex  V.Douglas,  1  Moody,  462.  And 
see  Commonwealth  v,  Hutchinson,  1  Pa. 
Law  Jour.  Rep.  802 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Hickey,  1  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  486. 

*  Qlackan  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Met. 
Ky.232. 
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•  McEenzie  p.  The  SUte,  6  Eng.  694. 
See  Reg.  v.  Burgon,  Dears,  ft  K  U,  86 
Bng.  L.  ft  Eq.  616. 

«  Rex  V.  Bradford,  1  Ld.  Raym.  866. 

T  Rex  V.  Parker,  7  Car.  ft  P.  826,  2 
Moody,  1;  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  19 
Pick.  179;  McKenxie  v.  The  SUte,  6 
Eng.  694;  Burrow  v.  The  State,  7  Eng. 
66;  DUlingham  v.  The  SUte,  6  Ohio 
State,  280.  And  see  Reg.  v:  WooUey,  1 
Den.  C.  C.  669, 1  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  687 ;  Reg. 
V.  Henderson,  Car.  ft  M.  828. 

•  Burrow  v.  The'  State,  7  Eng.  66. 
And  see  People  v.  Williams,  4  Hill,  N. 
Y.9. 
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by  fine  and  imprisonment,  whereby  he  obtained  valuables  of  the 
latter,  the  case  was  held  to  be  within  the  statute.^ 

§  421.  Pretenoe  and  Promise  further  distinguishecl.  —  There  are 
circumstances  of  great  practical  difficulty  in  appljdng  the  dis- 
tinctions mentioned  in  the  last  two  sections.     Thus, — 

Check  and  no  Fonda  —  Post-dated.  —  While  the  general  propo- 
sition is  clear,  that  it  is  a  false  pretence  to  profess  untruly  to 
have  funds  with  a  banker,  and  to  draw  and  deliver  a  chpck  for 
them,^  there  occurred  the  following  case,  on  which  the  English 
judges  were  divided :  The  prisoner,  on  purchasing  an  article  for 
which  he  was  to  pay  cash,  represented  he  had  money  in  a  partic- 
ular bank ;  but  for  his  own  accommodation  post-dated  his  check, 
the  seller  consenting  to  receive  it  thus ;  and  said,  that  it  was 
good  and  it  would  be  paid  on  the  day  of  its  date,  —  aU  of  which 
was,  as  he  knew,  false.  He  was  convicted  by  the  jury ;  and  a 
majority  of  the  judges  held  the  conviction  right,  on  a  count  which 
charged  him  with  having  falsely  pretended  that  the  check  ^^  was 
a  good  and  genuine  order  for  £25,  and  of  the  value  of  £25."  ^ 
Again,  — 

§  422.  Promise  to  marry — Pretenoe  of  being  Unmarried.  — Where 
the  pretence  was  made  by  a  man  to  a  woman,  that  he  intended 
to  marry  her,  on  a  day  agreed  between  them ;  and  thereby  he 
got  from  her  money  to  pay  for  his  wedding  suit  which  he  had 
purchased,  and  for  furniture  which  he  said  he  was  going  to  pur- 
chase ;  this  was  held  by  all  the  English  judges  to  be  insufficient.^ 
But  where  the  pretence,  which  was  false,  was  that  the  prisoner 
was  unmarried^  coupled  with  the  promise  to  marry  the  woman, 
this  was  held  to  be  sufficient.*    And,  — 

§  428.  Having  Money.  —  Where  the  prisoner  had  obtained  from 
the  accommodation  acceptor  of  his  bill  for  ^2,600  a  loan  of  £250 
toward  taking  it  up,  on  the  pretence  of  having  the  remainder  of 
the  money  himself,  while  in  truth  he  had  but  £300,  Patteson,  J., 
considered  the  case  to  be  within  the  statute;  though,  as  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted,  it  never  went  before  the  other  judges.^ 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Henry,  10  Harris,  Moody,  1.    And  see  Beg.  v.  Hughes,  1 

Pa.  2&8.    See,  on  this  point,  People  v.  Post.  &  P.  856. 
Stetson,  4  Barb.  161,  stated  post,  §  468.         «  Beg.  v.  Johnston,  2  Moody,  264.  See 

s  Bex  V,  Jackson,  8  Camp.  870 ;  Smith  post,  §  446. 
p.  People,  47  N.  T.  808.  *  Beg.  v.  Jennison,  1  Leigh  ft  C.  167. 

•  Bex  V.  Parker,  7  Car.  ft  P.  826,  2         •  Bex  v.  Crossley,  2  Moody  ft  B.  17,  2 
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§  424.  Promise  coupled  with  Esdsting  Fact.  —  And  this  leads 
lis  to  the  proposition,  that,  though  there  is  a  promise  connected 
with  the  pretence  of  an  existing  fact,  this  promise  does  not  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute.  It  is,  as  to  the  criminal  consequence, 
a  mere  nullity.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  pretence  of  a  false  exist- 
ing or  past  fact,  the  consequence  attached  to  it  bj  the  law  is  not 
overthrown  by  the  promise ;  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  pretence 

of  this  sort,  the  promise  does  not  supply  the  defect.^ 

» 

Lewin,  164.    The  case  of  Rex  v.  Alter-  though  the  false  pretence  need  not  be 

ley,  7  Car.  &  P.  191,  in  which  the  prose-  the  only  inducement  influential  with  the 

cation  succeeded,  contains  also  a  mixture  injured  party,  it  must  be  the  controUing 

,of  promise  and  pretence.    So  also  The  one.    People  v.  Crissie,  4  Denio,  626 ;  see 

State  V.  Rowley,  12  Conn.  101;  Young  also  People  v.  Haynes,  11  Wend.  667; 

V.  Rex,  8  T.  R.  98.  People  v,  Herrick,  18  Wend.  87.    This 

^  1.  The  reader  will  find  stated,  in  our  rule  sometimes  leads  to  a  failure  of  jus- 
first  Tolume,  much  to  illustrate  this  prop-  tice ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  late  case  of 
osition ;  as,  for  example,  at  §  264,  888,  Ranney  v.  People,  22  N.  Y.  418.  In  that 
839,  774  et  seq.,  819.  In  the  case  of  Reg.  case  the  accused  represented  to  one  Hock 
t;.  Jennison,  Leigh  &  C.  167,  mentioned  that  he  had  employment  for  him  at  a 
in  the  section  before  the  last,  where  it  distance  in  travelling  to  collect  money 
was  held,  that,  though  a  false  promise  of  and  do  other  business ;  and  he  promised 
marriage  is  not  a  false  pretence,  yet  a  to  give  him  certain  wages  therefor,  upon 
false  representation  of  l^elng  unmarried  condition  that  Hock  should  deposit  with 
is,  Erie,  C.  J.,  giving  the  opinion  of  him-  the  accused  one  hundred  dollars  as  secu- 
self  and  the  rest  of  the  judges,  said :  rity  for  his  faithful  performance  of  the 
"Now,  it  is  clear  that  a  false  promise  duty.  It  was  held,  that,  although  the 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  an  indictment  representation  and  promise  were  false 
tor  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  and  fraudulent,  an  indictment  could  not 
Here,  however,  we  have  the  pretence  be  sustained.  '  There  must  be,'  say  the 
that  he  [the  prisoner]  was  an  unmarried  court, '  a  direct  and  positive  false  asser- 
man.  This  was  false  in  fact,  and  was  tion  as  to  some  existing  matter  by  which 
essential ;  for,  without  it,  he  would  not .  the  victim  is  induced  to  part  with  his 
have  obtained  the  money.  Then  this  money  or  property.  In  this  case  the 
false  fact  by  which  the  money  is  obtained  material  thing  was  the  promise  of  the 
will  sustain  the  indictment,  although  it  accused  to  employ  the  person  defrauded 
is  united  with  two  false  promises,  neither  and  to  pay  him  for  his  services.  There 
of  which  alone  would  have  supported  was  a  statement,  it  is  true,  that  the  pris- 
the  conviction."    p.  168.  oner  had  employment  which  he  could 

2.  The  New  York  commissioners  pro-  give  to  Hock ;  but  this  was  obviously  of 

posed  80  to  change  the  terms  of  the  stat-  no  importance  without  the  contract  which 

ute  that  it  shall  read  as  follows :  **  Every  was    made.     The    false  representation 

person  who,  with  intent  to  cheat  or  de-  complained  of  was,  therefore,  essentially 

fraud  another,  designedly,  by  color  or  aid  promissory  in  its  nature,  and  this  has 

of  any  false  token,  &c.,  obtains,"  &c.  never  been  held  to  be  the  foundation  of 

And  they  say,  that  the  words  "  color  or  a  criminal  charge.'    The  commissioners 

aid"  are  suggested  to  be  used  in   the  doubt  the  soundness  of  this   decision, 

place  of   the   single  word  "  color,"  as  even  under  the  existing  law.     See  Reg. 

found  in  the  present  statute,  for  the  pur-  v.  Bates,  8  Cox  C.  C.  201,  where  it  is  held 

pose  of  meeting  a  decision,  which,  with  that  an  indictment  which  charges  a  false 

their  comments  upon  it,  I  will  state  in  pretence  of  an  existing  fkct  calculated  to 

their  own  language :  "  It  is  held,  that  induce  the  confidence  which  led  to  the 
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Ab  inflnenoliig  the  ProMontor.  -—  The  pretence  may,  on  fiamiliar 
principles,^  be  sufficient,  though,  in  the  particular  instance,  the 
prosecutor  would  not  have  yielded  to  it  had  there  not  been  also 
a  promise ;  as,  if  a  sick  man  is  struck  by  a  blow  which  would 
have  done  him  no  harm  had  he  been  well,  yet  the  blow  takes 
his  life,  the  person  who  committed  the  homicide  is  just  as  guilty 
as  if^  the  man  being  well,  he  had  co-operated  with  another's  mus- 
cular power,  instead  of  the  invisible  agency  disease,  in  bringing 
abotlt  the  death.  Tet  we  are  here  approaching  a  doctrine  to  be 
elucidated  further  on,  namely,  that  the  cheat  must  have  been 
actually  effected  by  the  false  pretence,  in  distinction  from  an« 
other  and  independent  cause.^ 

§  425.  Farther  of  Promise  ooupled  with  Faot.  —  These  nice  dis« 

tinctions  may  be  further  shown  as  follows :  — 

HaTins  Rent  to  pay.  — In  one  case,  the  prisoner,  who,  it  was  un- 
derstood, and  truly,  owed  rent,  representing  that  he  had  the 
rent  to  pay  borrowed  some  moneys  but  he  did  not  mean  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  did  not  pay  it ;  and  the  judges  held  his  conviction 
to  be  wrong.'  Here,  the  pretence  was,  that  he  owed  the  rent ; 
and  this  was  true ;  therefore  the  decision  was  plainly  correct. 

About  to  reoeive  Money.  —  In  another  case,  the  prisoner's  repre- 
sentation was,  that  a  third  person  owed  him,  but  he  did  not  say 
how  much,  and  nothing  appeared  as  to  the  ability  of  the  alleged 

protecntor'B  parting  with  hU  property,  a  family  in  a  large  house  in  the  village, 

though  mixed  up  with  false  pretences  as  who  had  a  daughter  lately  married,  and 

to  the  prisoner's  future  conduct,  is  suffi-  thereby  obtained  twenty  yards  of  carpet 

dent.    Where  the  false  pretence  is  as  to  from  him ;   and  it  was  held  that  there 

the  itaius  oi  the  party  at  the  time,  or  as  was  a  sufficient  false  pretence  alleged." 

to  any  collateral  fact  supposed  to  be  Draft  of  a  Penal  Code,  a.d.  1864,  p.  22&« 

then  existing,  it  will  equaUy  support  an  226. 

indictment  under  the  statute.    See  also         8.  As  general  exposition  of  the  crim- 

Reg.  9.  Bumsides,  8  Cox  C.  C.  870  [s.  c.  inal  law,  it  is  safe  to  state,  that,  when  a 

BeU  C.   C.  282],  where  the  indictment  particular  forbidden  cause  contributes  to 

charged  that  the  prisoner  falsely  pre-  the  effect  which  renders  a  party  punish- 

tended  to  the  prosecutor  that  a  certain  able,  we  do  not  inquire  whether  it  acted 

person  who  Uved  in  a  large  house  down  alone,  or  in  concert  with  something  else, 

the  street,  and  had  a  daughter  married  Did  the  cause  contribute  1    If  it  did,  the 

some  time  back,  had  been  at  him,  the  law  regards  it  as  having  done  the  thing, 

prisoner,  about  some  carpet,  to  wit,  about  the  same  as  though  it  operated  alone, 

twelve  yards,  by  which,  &c. ;  whereas  no  And  see,  for  illustrations  of  this  doctrine, 

person  had  been  at  the  prisoner  about  Vol.  I.  §  212  et  seq.,  628  et  seq.,  and  va- 

any  carpet,  nor  had  any  such  person  rious  other  places, 
asked  the  prisoner  to  procure  any  piece         ^  See  the  last  note, 
of  woollen  carpet ;    and   the   evidence         ^  Post,  §  461. 
was,  that  the  prisoner  stated  to  the  pros-         *  Reg.  v,  Lee,  Leigh  &  C.  800. 
ecutor  that  he  wanted  some  carpeting  for 
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debtor  to  pay.  And  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  sufficient  false 
pretence ;  but  the  main  ground  of  the  decision  was,  that  an  in- 
definite indebtedness  from  a  person  of  unknown  means  was  not 
such  a  fact  as,  if  it  were  true,  would  induce  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary prudence  to  part  with  his  money;  therefore  the  pretence 
could  not  be  deemed  a  means  by  which  the  fraud  was  effected.^ 

§  426.  Owning  Property  —  (Mortgage).  —  Where  a  man  ob- 
tained a  loan  of  money  on  the  false  representation  that  a  house 
had  been  built  on  his  land,  and  he  would  execute  a  mortgage 
thereon  for  the  money,  the  case  was  held  to  be  within  the  stat- 
ute, notwithstanding  there  was  no  mortgage  made  when  the 
money  was  got ;  but,  instead  thereof,  there  was  given  an  obli- 
gation to  execute  a  mortgage  afterward.^  In  like  manner,  it  is 
a  sufficient  false  pretence  for  one  to  represent  untruly,  that  he 
owns  some  articles  of  personal  property,  and  thus  to  obtain  a 
loan  which  he  in  form  secures  by  a  mortgage  on  the  property.' 

§  427.  Pretenoe  and  Promise  infinenoing  Mind  together.  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  facts  of  perhaps  most  cases,  the  representation  extends 
more  or  less  into  the  field  of  promise,  as  certainly  the  parting 
with  the  property  extends  into  the  field  of  hope.  And  if  there 
is  a  sufficient  false  pretence  of  an  existing  or  past  fact,  as  akeady 
defined,  blended  nevertheless  with  a  promise  for  the  future,  the 
pretence  is  still  sufficient,  as  already  mentioned.^  And  —  a  point 
which  perhaps  belongs  further  on  in  our  discussion  -  the  Eng- 
lish  judges  have  held,  that,  where  the  pretence  and  the  promise, 
blended  together,  acted  jointly  on  the  mind  of  the  defrauded 
person  as  the  inducement  to  part  with  his  goods,  and  he  would 
not  have  parted  with  them  by  reason  of  the  pretence  alone  with- 
out the  promise,  the  case  falls  stiU  within  the  statute.^  If  this 
doctrine  seems,  at  the  first  impression,  to  cany  the  law  far  to- 
ward the  shadowy  ground  of  mere  promise,  a  single  considera- 
tion, added  to  what  has  already  been  said,  shows  that  it  does  not 
carry  it  over  the  line.  Were  a  promise  not  permitted  to  inter- 
vene between  the  pretence  and  the  cheat,  without  destroying 
the  indictable  quality  of  the  transaction,  the  statute  itself  would 

1  The  State  v,  Magee,  11  Ind.  154.  «  Ante,  $  419-42& 

s  Reg.  p.  Burgon,  Dears.  &  B.  11,  7         *  Beg.  v.  West,  Dean.  &  B.  675,  9 

Cox  C.  0.  181,  86  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  615.  Cox  C.  C.  12 ;  Reg.  v.  Vtf,  Dears.  &  B. 

See  post,  §  444.  449,  7  Cox  C.  C.  894. 
s  Commonwealth  v.  Lincoln,  11  Allen, 

288.    See  also  post,  {  444. 
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be  rendered  almost  ntill.  And  no  construction  of  any  statute 
is  allowable,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  nullify  it.^  When 
a  man  says  on  his  oath,  that,  without  the  promise,  he  should  not 
have  parted  with  his  goods,  he  says  nothing  legally  different 
from  the  assertion,' that,  if  the  defendant  had  not  asked  him  for 
them,  he  should  not  have  let  them  go.  The  request  is  not  a 
pretence,  yet  without  it  the  goods  would  not  have  gone;  the 
promise  is  not  a  pretence,  yet  without  it  the  goods  would  not 
have  gone.  These  are  things  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Would  the  prosecutor  have  parted  with  his  goods  without  the 
pretence  ?  did  the  pretence  so  operate  with  the  request  and  the 
promise  as  to  defraud  him  of  them?  —  these  are  the  relevant 
questions.^ 

§  428.  False  Afarmatlon.  —  Another  distinction,  perhaps  sub- 
stantial, but  a  little  thinner  than  the  last,  is  between  a  false  pre* 
tence  and  a  false  affirmation,  the  latter  not  being  sufficient.^ 

False  XbKOQse.  —  And,  on  a  like  distinction,  when  a  man,  accus- 
tomed to  receive  parochial  relief,  was  told  by  an  overseer  of  the 
poor  to  go  to  work  and  help  maintain  his  family,  but  said  he 
could  not  because  he  had  no  shoes ;  whereupon  he  was  supplied 
"with  a  pair,  while  in  truth  he  had  two  pairs  previously  received 
of  the  parish,  —  the  judges  held  the  conviction  against  him  to 
be  wrong ;  ^*  the  statement  made  by  the  prisoner  being  rather 
a  false  excuse  for  not  working,  than  a  false  pretence  to  obtain 
goods."  * 

§  429.  Fact  as  distinguished  from  Opinion,  Ao.  -—  The  general 
idea,  in  part  developed  in  the  foregoing  sections,  is,  that  the  false 
pretence  must  be  of  some  existing  fact,  in  distinction  alike  from 
a  mere  promise  and  a  mere  opinion,  and  this  fact  must  be  such 
in  its  nature  as  is  known  to  the  person  employing  the  pretence.^^ 
Therefore,  — 

Bum  due.  —  An  indictment,  alleging  that  the  defendant  falsely 
pretended  a  sum  of  money,  parcel  of  a  certain  larger  sum,  was 

>  8tet.  CrimeB,  §  82.  is  not  much  to  be  relied  apon  as  an  an- 
s  See  also  ante,  §  424  and  note,  425,  thority.    See  also  post,  §  429, 482 ;  Com- 
post, §  461.  monwealth  v.  Norton,  11  Allen,  266;  The 

s  Rex  V.  Reed,  7  Car.  ft  P.  848.    The  SUte  v.  Penlej,  27  Conn.  687. 
law  of  this  case,  which  was  decided  b/         *  Rex  v.  Wakeling,  Russ.  ft  Rj.  604. 
all  the  judges,  is  so  connected  with  a         *  People  o.  Tompkins,  1  Parker  C.  C. 

question  of  pleading,  that,  since^  there  224, 288 ;  Johnson  v.  The  State,  41  Texas, 

no  reasons  giren  in  the  opinion,  it  66;  The  State  v.  Webb,  26  Iowa,  262. 
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**  due  and  owing "  to  him  for  work  which  he  had  executed  for 
the  persons  to  whom  the  pretence  was  made,  whereby,  &c.,  was 
held  not  to  be  sufficient.  The  allegation  was  not  of  a  false 
pretence  of  an  existing  t&ct ;  because  it  might  be  satisfied  in  the 
proof  by  showing  a  mere  opinion  concerning  facts  complicated 
with  questions  of  law.^    And,  — 

"  Did  not  think."  —  Where  a  broker,  negotiating  a  mortgage, 
falsely  declared  that  he  did  not  think  his  principal  would  take 
less  than  a  sum  named,  the  majority  of  the  judges  deemed  that 
an  indictment  would  no€  lie.*    Also,  — 

Value  of  BiuineM.  —  The  like  was  ruled,  by  Byles,  J.,  of  a  fiEdse 
representation  of  the  value  of  a  business.'  This,  it  is  perceived, 
is  in  substance  mere  opinion.    But,  — 

BoondneM  of  Horse.  —  A  representation  that  a  horse  is  sound, 
by  one  who  knows  it  not  to  be,  is,  within  the  statute,  indictable.^ 

How  diBtinguUih.  —  In  cases  like  these,  there  is  always  a  point 
at  which  mere  opinion  ends  and  fact  begins.  Doubtless  there 
may  be  expressions  about  the  value  of  a  business,  or  what  one's 
principal  will  do,  and  certainly  there  may  be  as  to  what  sum 
is  due,  which  will  be  adequate  false  pretences ;  and  there  may  be 
expressions  as  to  the  soundness  of  a  horse,  not  adequate.  Plainly 
the  test  must  be  the  common  sense  of  judge  and  jury,  applied  to 
the  special  facts  of  each  case. 

§  429  a.  PretenBione  to  Power. — If  one  pretends  to  possess  the 
power  to  do  something,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  while 
conscious  he  has  it  not, — is  this  mere  opinion,  or  is  it  a  false  pre- 
tence ?  It  is  deemed,  in  some  £2nglish  cases,  perhaps  correctly, 
to  be  the  latter.    Thus,  — 

Bring  baok  Husband.  —  A  wife  having  been  deserted  by  her 
husband,  the  defendant,  a  woman,  pretended  to  her,  that,  by  the 
use  of  "  a  certain  stuff,"  she  could  bring  him  back  "  over  hedges 
and  ditches."  ^^  She  said  she  was  what  they  caUed  the  Cunning 
Woman,  and  there  was  not  another  woman  such  as  her  about 
handy."  The  deserted  wife  paid  the  fee,  but  the  husband  did 
not  return  until  she  went  for  him;  and  it  was  held  that  an. 
indictment  would  lie.    If  the  defendant  had  really  believed  that 

1  Reg.  V.  Oatet,  Dean.  459,  29  Eng.         *  Scott  o.  People,  62  Barb.  62. 
L.  &  £q.  652,  6  Cox  C.  C.  540,  24  Law  J.         •  Reg.  v.  Williamson,  11  Cox  C.  C.  82& 

N.  8.  M.  C.  128,  1  Jur.  N.  8.  429,  8  Com.  See  post,  §  488. 

Law,  661 ;  Reese  v.  Wjman,  9  Ga.  480.         «  The  State  v.  Stanle7,64  BCaine,  157 

See  post,  §  454-457.  post,  §  468. 
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she  possessed  the  power  claimed,  the  prosecution,  it  was  con- 
ceded,  could  not  have  been  maintained.^ 

'Witchcraft.  — And  it  has  been  ruled  that  a  gypsj^  obtaining 
money  under  the  pretence  of  practising  witchcraft,  is  indictable  — 
for  false  pretence  or  for  larceny.^ 

§  430.  Ha0d  not  be  in  vroxdm.  —  Again ;  the  pretence  need  not 
be  in  words,  but  it  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  the  acts 
and  conduct  of  the  party.' 

Appearing  in  Cap  and  Gown.  —  If,  therefore,  at  Oxford,  in  Eng- 
land, a  person,  not  a  member  of  the  University,  goes  to  a  shop 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  wearing  a  commoner's  cap  and  gown, 
and  gets  goods  ;  this  appearing  in  a  cap  and  gown  is  a  sufficient 
false  pretence  of  being  a  member  of  the  University  to  satisfy  the 
fitatute,  although  nothing  verbal  passed.* 

nttexing. — And  the  fact  of  uttering  a  counterfeit  note,  as  a 
genuine  one,  is  tantamount  to  a  representation  of  its  being  gen- 
uine.^ Moreover,  in  the  language  of  Robinson,  C.  J.,  ^^  When  a 
person  tenders  to  another  a  promissory  note  of  a  third  party,  in 
exchange  for  money  or  goods,  although  he  may  say  nothing  upon 
the  subject,  yet  he  should  be  taken  by  his  conduct  to  affirm  or 
pretend  that  the  note  has  not  to  his  knowledge  been  paid,  either 
i^hoUy  or  to  such  an  extent  as  has  almost  destroyed  its  value, 
leaving  only  such  a  trifling  sum  due  as  would  make  the  note 
a  wholly  inadequate  consideration  for  what  was  obtained  in 
exchange."  • 

§  431.  DUforent  Convenuitiona  oonnaoted.  —  Where  the  repre- 
sentation is  in  words,  and  there  are  conversations  at  different 
times,  they  may  be  connected  to  show  a  false  pretence,  though 
\ehat  was  said  on  any  one  occasion  would  not  be  alone  sufficient. 
And  the  question  is  for  the  jury,  whether  the  different  conversa- 
tions can  be  so  connected  as  to  constitute  one  transaction.^ 


1  Reg.  o.  Gilet,  Leigh  &  C.  602,  10  And  see  Heg.  v.  Ball,  Car.  ft  M.  240; 

Cox  C.  C.  44.  Beg.  v.  Erans,  Bell  C.  C.  187,  8  Cox  C.  C. 

*  Reg.  o.  Bnnce,  1  Fost  ft  F.  628.  267 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Naton,  9  Gray, 

•  Rex  V.  Freeth,  Bust,  ft  By.  127:  126;  Cheek  v.  The  State,  1  Coldw.  172; 
Beg.  V,  Copeknd,  Car.  ft  M.  616 ;  Bex  v.  Maley  v.  The  State,  81  Ind.  102. 
Story,  Buss,  ft  By.  81 ;  Commonwealth         *  Beg.  v.  Davis,  18  U.  C.  Q.  B.  180, 
tr.  Drew,  19  Pick.  179;  Beg.  v.  Giles,  184. 

X«eigh  ft  C.  602, 10  Cox  C.  C.  44 ;  Beg.  v.         t  Beg.  v.  Welman,  Dears.  188, 20  Eng. 

Partridge,  6  Cox  C.  C.  182.  L.  ft  Eq.  688^  22  Law  J.  v.  a.  M.  C.  118^ 

«  Bex  V.  Barnard,  7  Car.  ft  P.  784.  17  Jur.  421. 


*  Bex  V.  I^^th,  Boss,  ft  By.  127. 
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§  482.  Proximate  to  the  Fraud.  —  Another  proposition  is,  that 
the  pretence  must  be  of  some  matter  sufficiently  proximate  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  goods.    Therefore,  — 

Contraot  intenrening.  —  Where  one  had  falsely  represented  that 
he  was  a  nayal  officer ;  **  upon  which  he  made  with  the  prose- 
cutrix a  contract  for  board  and  lodging,  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea 
a  week,  and  he  was  lodged  and  fed  as  the  result  of  the  contract; 
the  pretence  was  held  not  to  be  sufficient,  "  We  are  of  opinion, 
said  Jervis,  C.  J.,  '^  that  the  conyiction  was  not  right,  because  we 
think  that  the  supply  of  articles,  as  it  was  said,  upon  the  con- 
tract  made  by  reason  of  the  false  pretence  was  too  remotely  the 
result  of  the  false  pretence  in  this  particular  instance  to  become 
the  subject  of  an  indictment  for  obtaining  those  specified  goods 
by  false  pretences."  ^  Yet  the  mere  fact  of  a  contract  interven- 
ing between  the  pretence  and  the  consummated  fraud,  does  not 
of  itself  take  away  the  indictable  quality  of  the  transaction.^ 

§  432  a.  Known  eqnaUy  to  both  Partlaa. —  It  appears  to  be  laid 
down  in  Massachusetts,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  judge,  ^^  a 
wilfully  false  affirmation,  made  to  a  party  who  had  like  means 
of  knowledge  whether  the  affirmation  was  true  or  false  as  the 
party  who  made  it,"  is  not  such  a  false  pretence  as  will  sustain 
an  indictment,  though  within  the  terms  of  the  statute.  In  its 
interpretation,  it  ought  to  be  restricted.    Therefore,  — 

Pretending  wrong  Change.  —  To  obtain  money  of  .a  trader  by 
pretending  that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  iLot  returned  ade- 
quate change  is  not  indictable.  '^  The  case,"  said  the  judge,  ^^  was 
one  of  a  demand  of  money  as  of  right,  growing  out  of  what 
might  have  been  an  illegal  sale  of  liquors,  and  was  yielded  to 
by  the  seller,  he  being  peisonally  connected  with  all  the  alleged 
facts,  and  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  demand  thus  made  upon 
him.  .  . .  We  are  aware,"  he  continued,  *'  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish judges  have  given  a  more  extended  construction  of  their 
statute  in  cases  that  have  there  arisen."' 

How  in  Principle.  —  To  the  present  author,  it  seems  impossible 
to  imagine  a  case  more  completely  within  the  spirit  of  the  stat* 
ute  than  this,  while  it  is  admitted  to  be  within  its  letter.  A 
person  constantly  making  change  to  customers,  and  one  taking 

1  Refc.  V.  Gardner,  Dean.  &  B.  40, 46,         >  Post,  {  483. 
7  Coz  C.  C.  186,  36  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  640.         *  Commonwealth  v.  Norton,  11  Allen, 
Bttt  tee  poet»  §  488.  266,  267,  268. 
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it  in  a  single  instance,  stand  on  entirely  unequal  ground,  both 
because  the  former  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  the  instance 
while  the  latter  can,  and  because  the  former  has  parted  with  thp 
change  while  the  latter  has  it  constantly  in  possession  to  count 
and  recount  as  often  as  he  chooses.  And  there  is  no  yillany  more 
deserving  of  reprehension,  or  more  detrimental  to  confidence  in 
trade,  than  for  one,  taking  advantage  of  an  honest  purpose,  to 
get  money  by  a  trick  of  this  nature.^ 

§  433.  BhaUow  DevioM*  —  There  remains  one  question  not 
quite  free  from  difficulty.  We  saw,  in  the  preceding  volume,* 
that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  criminal  law  is  not  adminis- 
tered on  the  plan  of  giving  a  particular  protection  to  the  weak 
and  feeble ;  and  we  shall  presently  see,'  that  a  false  pretence,  to 
be  indictable  otherwise  than  as  an  attempt,^  must  be  successful. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  device  so  shallow  as  to  be  incapable 
of  imposing  on  any  person,  cannot  constitute  a  false  pretence. 
But  must  the  pretence  be  such,  as  is  calculated  to  mislead  men 
of  ordinary  prudence  ?  Some  of  the  older  cases  lay  down  the 
doctrine  that  it  must.^  But,  in  reason,  and  it  is  believed  accord- 
ing to  the  better  modern  authorities,  a  pretence  calculated  to 
mislead  a  weak  mind,  if  practised  on  such  a  mind,  is  just  as 
obnoxious  to  the  law  as  one  calculated  to  overcome  a  strong 
mind,  practised  on  the  latter.    Thus, — 

§  434.  Weak  Mind.  —  Caton,  J.,  in  an  Illinois  case;  observed : 
**  Should  an  article,  the  essential  value  of  which  consisted  in  its 
color,  be  offered  to  a  person  fully  possessed  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
and  with  every  opportunity  for  inspection,  with  the  prej:ence  that 
it  was  white  when  in  fact  it  tiras  black,  under  such  circumstances 
the  false  pretence  might  be  very  innocent,  because  it  was  not 
calculated  to  deceive  ;  while  the  same  pretence  made  to  a  blind 
person  would  be  calculated  to  deceive,  and  might  subject  the 
party  to  punishment."^  And  the  same  truth  is  applicable  to 
the  possession  and  lack  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding.   Therefore,  — 

1  And  see  post,  {  486.  Wend.  649,  note ;  People  v.  WillUmB,  4 

s  Vol.  L  §  261,  686.  HiU,  N.  Y.  0 ;  Skiff  v.  People,  2  Parker 

*  Post,  I  460.  C.  C.  189, 147.    Contra,  Chancellor  WaU 

*  Pott,  1 488.  worth  in  People  v.  Haynes,  14  Wend.  646, 

*  The  State  9.  Simpson,  8  Hawks,  620;  667.  And  see  Moore  v.  TurbeyiUe,  2 
Commonwealth  v.  WUgus,  4  Pick.  177,  Bibb,  602;  ante,  §  426. 

178;  People  v.  Haynes,  11  Wend.  667, 14         >  Cowen  i;.  People,  14  111.  848.    And 
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Ordinary  Pmdenoe.  —  The  doctrine,  that,  in  the  language  of 
Russell,  the  pretence  '*  need  not  be  such  an  artificial  device  as 
will  impose  upon  a  man  of  ordinary  caution,"  is  fullj  established, 
at  least  in  the  English  courts.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be 
devices  too  frivolous  for  the  law  to  notice.^  And  the  pretence 
need  not  be  such — a  proposition  not  essentially  differing  from 
the  last — as  cannot  be  guarded  against  by  common  prudence.^ 

§  485.  CarelesaneM  —  (Cheat  In  makiiig  Chanse} .  —  This  doctrine 
has  been  carried  so  far  in  England,  that,  when  a  man  passed  out 
to  another,  for  change,  a  bank-note,  saying  it  was  for  £5,  when 
really  it  was,  as  he  knew,  for  only  JSI,  and  received  the  change 
as  for  a  £5  note,  he  was  held  to  have  committed  this  offence, 
though  the  person  to  whom  he  passed  the  note  could  read.  Said 
Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. :  *'  We  are  aU  of  opinion  that  the  convic- 
tion was  right.  In  many  cases,  a  person  giving  change  would 
not  look  at  the  note  ;  but,  being  told  it  was  a  £5  note  and  asked 
for  change,  would  believe  the  statement  of  the  party  offering  the 
note,  and  change  it.  Then,  if,  giving  faith  to  the  false  represen- 
tation, the  change  is  given,  the  money  is  obtained  by  false  pre- 
tences." • 

§  486.  How  in  Principle,  as  to  ShaUow  Devioea,  Weak  Minds, 
Ac.  —  Practically,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  a  false  pretence, 
otherwise  than  by  its  effect.  It  is  not  an  absolute  thing,  to  be 
handled  and  weighed  as  so  much  material  substance;  it  is  a 
breath  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  man,  and  no  one  can  know 
what  it  will  accomplish  except  as  he  sees  what  in  fact  it  does. 
Of  the  millions  of  men  on  our  earth,  there  is  not  one  who  would 
not  be  pronounced  by  the  rest  to  hold  some  opinion,  or  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  some  affair,  in  consequence  of  considerations  not 
adapted  to  affect  any  mind  of  ordinary  judgment  and  discretion. 
And  no  man  of  business  is  so  wary  as  never  to  commit,  in  a  single 
instance,  a  mistake  such  as  any  jury  would  say  on  their  oath 

see  Reg.  v.  Coulson,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  550,         *  The  State  v.  Mills,  17  Maine,  211 ; 

Temp.  &  M.  832,  1  Den.  C.  C.  592, 14  Reg.  v,  Woollej,  supra ;  Rex  v.  Freeth, 

Jut.  557.  Russ.  &  Ry.  127 ;  Smith  9.  People,  47 

1  2  Rass.  Crimes,  3d  Eng.  ed.  289,  and  N.  T.  803,  807 ;  People  v.  Pray,  1  Mich, 

see  the  note  of  Mr.  Greaves  ;   Reg.  o.  N.  P.  69. 

WooUey,  1  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  587, 1  Den.         *  Reg.  v.  Jessop,  Dears.  &  B.  442,  7 

C.  C.  559,  4  New  Sess.  Cas.  841,  Temp.  Coz  C.  C.  899.    Compare  this  with  ante, 

&M.  279.    And  see  Reg.  V.  Smith,  1  Den.  §482  a. 
C.  C.  510,  2  Car.  &  E.  882,  Temp.  &  M. 
214. 
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could  not  be  done  by  a  man  of  ordinary  judgment  and  discretion. 
These  things  being  so,  plainly  a  court  cannot,  with  due  regard  to 
the  fitcts  of  human  life,  direct  a  jury  to  weigh  a  pretence,  an 
argument,  an  inducement  to  action,  in  any  other  scale  than  that 
of  its  effect. 

§  437.  Further  lUtutrations  of  False  Pretences :  — 
Peonniary  Condition.  —  With  these  general  principles  before  us, 
we  may  profitably  look  at  some  further  illustrations  of  false  pre- 
tences. A  common  instance  is  where  one  represents  himself  or 
lis  firm  to  be  in  a  sound  pecuniary  condition,  or  to  owe  only  so 
much,^  or  to  be  worth  so  much  money,  knowing  the  facts  are 
otherwise ;  ^  or  falsely  pretends  to  haye  a  particular  fund  in  his 
own  hands'  or  another's ; ^  whereby  he  gains  a  credit. 

§488.  BoBlneMi,  Social  Standing,  Ao. —  Or  the  representation 
may  be  concerning  his  business,  situation,  or  standing  in  life,  as 
in  the  instance  ahready  mentioned  ^  of  pretending  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniyersity.  Again,  where  the  defendant  said  untruly 
that  he  was  a  captain  of  the  6th  Dragoons,  the  indictment  was 
held  good.^  And  the  false  pretences  of  carrying  on  an  extensiye 
business  as  auctioneer  and  house  agent,"^  of  being  a  chaplain  in 
the  army  in  need  of  money,®  and  of  being  a  married  woman  liying 
-with  her  husband,  and  authorized  to  pledge  his  credit,  while  in 
fetct  she  is  liying  apart  from  him  on  a  separate  maintenance,® 
haye  been  seyerally  held  to  be  sufficient. 


1  The  State  v.  Pryor,  80  Ind.  860. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Dayidson,  1  Cash. 
83;  People  v.  Hayoes,  11  Wend.  667; 
Beg.  e.  Howarth,  11  Cox  C.  C.  688 ;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Foulson,  4  Pa.  Law  Jour. 
Bep.  20.  Such  a  representation,  falsely 
made,  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  stat- 
ute in  Vermont,  whereby,  "  If  any  per- 
■on  shall  by  false  tokens,  messages,  let- 
ters, or  by  other  fraudulent,  swindling, 
or  deceitful  practices,  obtain  or  procure 
from  any  person  or  persons  any  money, 
goods,  or  chattels,"  he  shall  be  punished, 
Ac  The  court  considered  that  the 
words  "other  fraudulent,"  Ac.,  were 
added,  not  to  enlarge  the  definition  of  the 
offence  from  positive  acts  to  mere  dec- 
Jarations,  but  to  extend  the  meaning  to 
ail  other  cases  of  the  like  nature  with 
those  mentioned  previously.  The  State 
9.  Sumner,  10  Vt.  687.  And  see  Stat 
Crimes,  §  246, 240. 

TOL.  II.  16 


*  Commonwealth  o.  Bordick,  2  Barr, 
168;  People  v.  Kendall,  26  Wend.  899; 
Reg.  V.  Henderson,  Car.  &  M.  828 ;  Rex 
V.  Crossley,  2  Moody  &  R.  17,  2  Lewin, 
164 ;  Reg.  v,  Adamson,  1  Car.  &  K.  192, 
2  Moody,  286. 

*  People  V,  Herrick,  18  Wend.  87; 
The  State  v.  Reidel,  26  Iowa,  480. 

•  Ante,  S  480;  Rex  v.  Barnard,  7  Car. 
&  P.  784. 

•  Hamilton  v.  Reg.  9  Q.  B.  271,  16 
Law  J.  V.  8.  M.  C.  9.  See  ante,  §  432. 
A  case  of  misrepresenting  the  business 
connections  is  Reg.  o.  Archer,  Dears. 
449, 1  Jur.  V.  8.  479,  83  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 
628,  6  Cox  C.  C.  616. 

7  Reg.  V.  Crab,  18  Law  Times,  v.  8. 
870, 11  Cox  C.  C.  86.  And*  see  Commoih 
wealth  7.  Jeffries,  7  Allen,  648. 

>  Thomas  v.  People,  84  N.  T.  361. 

'  Reg.  V.  Daris,  11  Cox  C.  C.  181. 
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§  489.  FfedM  Peno&atixig.  —  The  false  personating  of  another, 
concerning  which  we  have  seen,^  there  was  doubt  under  the 
ancient  common  law  and  the  false-token  statute  of  Hen.  8,  is  a 
false  pretence.  Thus,  where  one,  to  obtain  money,  falsely  repre* 
sented  himself  to  be  Mr.  H.  who  had  cured  Mrs.  C.  at  the  Oxford 
Infirmary,  he  was  held  to  be  indictable  for  the  cheat  effected 
thereby.' 

§  440.  AMuning  Falsa  Namo.  —  And  80,  generally,  is  the  assum- 
ing of  a  fjEdse  name,*  or  even  of  a  fictitious  one,  a  false  pretence ; 
though  here,  as  in  all  the  other  cases  of  cheating  by  false  pre* 
tences,  there  must  be  the  necessary  fraud  effected  by  the  act.^ 
Consequently, —  ' 

Money  Order.  —  Where  a  person  with  a  money  order  upon  a 
post-ofSce,  falsely  assumed  to  be  the  individual  mentioned  in  it, 
and  so  got  it  cashed,  he  was  held  to  have  committed  this  offence ; 
notwithstanding,  when  he  received  the  money,  he  signed  his  real 
name,  which  was  Story,  while  the  name  mentioned  in  the  order 
was  Storer.* 

§  441.  Being  anthoriaed.  —  So,  although  a  representation,  which 
is  untrue,  of  being  authorized  to  get  money  or  goods  for  a  person 
is  not  a  false  token,*  it  is  a  false  pretence.^ 

Forged  Order.  —  A  fortiori^  this  is  so  also,  if  the  party  making 
the  representation  carries  with  him,  as  firom  the  other,  a  forged 
order.* 

§  442.  Bum  due  —  False  Aooonnta,  Ao.  —  And  where  the  secre- 
tary of  an  Odd  Fellows'  lodge,  by  the  mere  naked  falsehood  of 
telling  a  member  he  owed  the  lodge  18«.  9(7.,  obtained  that  sum 
of  him  fraudulently,  whereas  the  amount  owed  was  only  2«.  2d^ 
he  was  held  to  be  rightly  convicted  of  getting  money  under  a 


1  Ante,  S  162-16& 

s  Rex  V.  Bloomfield,  Car.  &  M.  637. 

>  Commonwealth  r.  Wilgui,  4  Pick. 
177. 

«  Post,  §  460, 461 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
I>rew,  19  Pick.  179. 

ft  Rex  V.  Story,  Rasa.  &  Ry.  81.  And 
see  People  v.  Peacock,  6  Cow.  72. 

«  Ante,  §  145. 

T  People  tk  Johnson,  12  Johns.  292; 
Commonwealth  o.  Hulbert,  12  Met.  446 ; 
Reg.  V.  Dayis,  11  Coz  C.  C.  181 ;  McCor- 
kle  r.  Th«  State,  1  Coldw.  888;  Beg.  v. 
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Robinson,  9  L.  Canada,  27&  See  Beg. 
V.  Tullj,  9  Car.  ft  P.  227;  Chapman  «• 
The  State,  2  Head,  86,  post,  §  468. 

>  Tyler  v.  The  State,  2  Homph.  87. 
And  see  Rex  v.  Cartwright,  Rasa.  4b  By. 
106.  Of  course,  if  the  uttering  ia,  as  in 
some  States,  a  statutory  felony,  an  indict- 
ment for  false  pretences  cannot  be  oiAin-> 
tained  where  this  cheat  is  only  a  miade* 
meaner ;  Vol.  I.  {  815 ;  unleu  thei^  is  a 
proTision  in  the  statute,  like  that  in  the 
present  English  one,  ante,  §  411^  418»  to 
meet  the  case. 


CHAP.  XIX.]  JTALSB  FBETENCES.  §  443 

false  pretence.^  Various  other  cheats,  by  false  representations  of 
the  sum  due,  by  false  accounts,  and  the  like,  have  been  held  to 
be  indictable  &lse  pretences.* 

iT^aight.  —  Moreoyer,  it  appears  that  a  mere  false  representation 
of  the  weight  of  an  article  sold  is  a  sufficient  false  pretence.' 

§  443.  Further  as  to  Weight. ' —  On  the  latter  question,  some 
interesting  cases  hare  arisen.  Thus,  where  the  prisoner  had  sold 
a  load  of  coal  to  the  prosecutor,  representing  its  weight  to  be  so 
many  pounds,  while  he  knew  it  was  less,  and  he  had  so  packed 
the  coal  in  his  cart  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  of  larger  bulk 
than  it  was,  the  pretence  was  held  to  be  sufficient.^  In  another 
case,  the  prisoner,  selling  loads  of  soot  by  weight,  had  them 
weighed  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  deliveiy,  and  brought 
with  him  tickets  of  their  weight;  but,  subsequently  to  their 
being  weighed,  he  lightened  the  loads.  And  he  was  held  to  be 
rightly  convicted.  "Suppose,*'  said  Pollock,  C.  B.,  "a  man 
offers  a  basket  of  apples  for  sale,  and,  on  being  asked  what 
quantity  there  is,  says,  *'  Two  bushels,'  and  is  paid  for  them  at 
the  rate  of  so  much  a  bushel,  would  he  not  be  indictable  if  the 
upper  part  of  the  basket  only  contained  apples,  and  the  lower 
part  sand  and  cinders?"^    The  distinction  seems  to  be,  that, 


1  "Reg,  V,  WooUejr,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  of  a  delivery  which  was  altogether  taU%. , 
687, 1  Den.  C.  C.  569,  Temp.  &  M.  279,  4  and,  althongh  the  falsehood  related  only 
New  Sess.  Cas.  d41.  See  ante,  §  429,  for  to  a  part  of  the  entire  quantity  to  be  de- 
ft case  almost  like  this,  where  the  con-  livered,  yet,  as  to  that  part,  such  a  case 
tfary  result  was  obtained.  And  see  Reg.  has  been  held  to  be  within  the  class 
V.  Prince,  Law  Bep.  1  C.  C.  160, 11  Cox  where  payment  for  goods  is  obtained  by 
C.  C.  198.  a  pretence  of  a  delivery  which  is  false 

*  Reg.  V,  Steels,  11  Cox  C.  C.  6;  Reg.  as  to  the  entire  quantity  that  was  to  have 

p.  Leonard,  1  Den.  C.  C.  804,  8  Cox  C.  C.  been  delivered:    This  is  a  false  pretence 

884,  2  Car.  ft  K.  614;  Reg.  o.  Cooke,  1  of  a  matter  of  fact  cognisable  by  the 

Post.  &   F.  64;    Beg.   v.  Cooks,   Law  senses."     And  see,  as  confirming  this 

Bep.   1  C.  C.  296,  12  Cox   C.   C.  10,  case,  Reg.  v.  Kerrigan,  Leigh  &  C.  883. 

2   Eng.  Rep.  167;    Reg.  v.  Byrne,  10  *  Reg.  o.  Lee,  Leigh  &  C.  418.    The 

Cox  C.  C.  869.    See  Reg.  v.  Butciier,  Bell  reporter  in  this  case  refers  to  Beg.  v. 

C.  C.  6,  8  Cox  C.  C.  77.  Bidgway,  8  Fost.  &  F.  888,  where  Bram- 

>  Bex  9.  Beed,  7  Car.  &  P.  848;  Beg.  well,  B.,  observed  :  ''If  a  man  is  selling 

V.  Sherwood,  Dears.  &  B.  261,  7  Cox  C.  an  article,  such  as  a  load  of  coal,  for  a 

C.  270,  40  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  684.  lump  sum,  and  makes  a  false  statement 

<  Beg.  0.  Bagg,  Bell  C.  C.  214,  217,  8  as  to  its  weight  or  quantity  for  the  pur- 
Cox  C.  C.  262 ;  Erie*  C.  J.,  observing :  pose  of  inducing  the  intended  purchaser 
"  There  was  a  false  representation  that  to  complete  the  bargain,  that  is  not  a 
there  were  16  cwt.  of  coals  in  the  cart  false  pretence  within  the  statute.  But  if 
when  there  were  only  about  8  cwt. ;  so  he  is  selling  it  by  the  quantity,  and  says 
that,  as  to  7  cwt.,  there  was  a  pretence  there  is  a  greater  quantity  than  there 
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aside  firom  any  element  of  special  device,  if  a  man  says  a  quan- 
tity of  stuff  he  is  offering  for  sale  measures  so  much,  or  weighs 
so  many  pounds,  and  the  purchaser  buys  it,  relying  on  the  repre- 
sentation, which  the  seller  knows  to  be  false,  the  pretence  is 
within  the  statute.  But  if  the  sale  is  in  lump,  and  the  seller 
merely  expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the  weight  or  measure,  he  is 
not  indictable,  though  the  opinion  is  exaggerated.^ 

§  444.  Title  to  Property.  —  The  false  pretence  of  having  title 
to  property,  or  of  its  being  imincumbered  by  mortgage,  made  by 
one  offering  it  for  sale,  is  within  the  statute.^ 

Warranty.  —  Whether,  if  the  purchaser  takes  a  conveyance 
with  covenant  of  warranty,  this  does  not  create  a  distinction, 
on  the  ground  that  he  must  be  presumed  to  rely  on  his  covenant, 
and  not  on  the  pretence,  is  a  question.  In  an  English  nisi  priu9 
case,  where  the  main  misrepresehtation  proved  was  in  the  deed 
of  conveyance  itself,  which  contained  also  this  covenant,  the 
presiding  judge  ruled  against  the  prosecution ;  because,  he  said, 
•*  the  doctrine  contended  for  would  make  every  breach  of  war- 
ranty or  false  assertion  at  the  time  of  a  bargain  a  transportable 
offence.*'  ^  But,  in  Maine,  it  is  held,  that  if,  on  an  exchange  of 
personal  property,  one  falsely  pretends  to  own  unincumbered 
what  he  is  disposing  of,  and  also  warrants  it  against  incum- 
brances, he  is  liable  to  indictment,  provided  the  pretence,  and 
not  the  warranty,  was  the  inducement  to  the  other  to  make  the 
exchange.*    And  this  is  doubtless  the  true  doctrine.* 

§  445.  Being  unmarried  —  Right  to  bring  Buit.  —  The  pretence 
of  being  unmarried,  and  in  a  condition,  to  contract  matrimony, 
is,  we  have  seen,  sufficient.^    In  an  English  case,  a  married  man 

reallj  is,  and  thereby  gets  paid  for  a  Littledale,  J.;  the  property  being  a  re- 
quantity  of  coal,  over  and  abore  the  rerBionary  interest  in  one-seyenth  share 
quantity  delivered,  I  am  quite  satisfied  of  a  sum  of  money  left  by  the  defend- 
he  is  indictable."  ant's  grandfather.    And  see  Rex  v.  Pj- 

1  The  reader  will  see,  in  the  last  note,  well,  1    Stark.   402 ;   Reg.   c.  Burgon, 

the  distinction  somewhat  differently  ex-  Dears.  &  B.  11,  86  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  615; 

pressed,  and  accept  for  himself  the  form  The  State  v,  Dozier,  Dudley,  Ga.  155; 

of  expression  which  he  deems  the  more  ante,  §  420;   The  State  v.  Chmm,  19 

accurate.    See  also  post,  §  463,  note,  457.  Misso.  238. 

3  Ante,  §  426 ;  The  State  v.  Newell,  «  The  State  v.  Dorr,  38  Maine,  498. 

I  Misso.  248 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Lincoln,  And  see  Reg.  v,  Adamson,  1  Car.  &  K. 

II  Allen,  233;  Beg.  v.  Meakin,  11  Cox    192,  2  Moody,  286. 

C.  C.  270.  See  Reg.  v.  Martin,  1  Fost.  &  *  See  Commonwealth  v.  Lincoln,  11 
F.  601.  Allen,  288 ;  ante,  §  426. 

>  Rex  V.  Codrington,  1  Car.  &  P.  661,         <  See  ante,  §  422. 
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had  paid  his  addresses  to  the  prosecutrix,  and  got  from  her  a 
marriage  promise,  which  she  refused  to  ratify.  He  then  threat- 
ened her  with  an  action  at  law,  and  obtained  from  her,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  impediment,  £100  to  forbear.  The  indictment 
i^ainst  him  charged  the  pretences  to  be,  first,  that  he  was  im- 
married;  secondly,  that  he  was  entitled  to  maintain  a  suit  for 
breach  of  promise.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  left  it  for  the  jury  to 
say,  whether  the  money  was  in  fact  obtained  by  the  false  pre- 
tence of  the  prisoner  that  he  was  single.  They  found  him  guilty, 
and  the  chief  justice  conferred  with  Maule,  J.,  and  both  were 
**  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury 
that  the  money  was  obtained  by  the  false  pretence  that  the  pris- 
oner was  a  single  man,  and  in  a  condition  to  intermarry  with  the 
prosecutrix ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Maule  was  further  of  opinion,  that 
there  was  also  eyidence  of  the  money  having  been  obtained  by 
the  hlse  pretence  of  the  prisoner  that  he  was  entitled  to  main- 
tain an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  that  such 
latter  false  pretence  was  a  sufficient  false  pretence  within  the 
statute."  1 

§  446.  Bat  on  Race.  —  An  early  pretence,  under  Stat.  80  Geo.  2, 
c.  24,  §  1,  was  of  having  made  a  bet  on  a  race  to  be  run  the  next 
day  (the  person  of  whom  the  money  was  obtained  was  to  share 
the  bet) ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  within  the  statute.' 

intrvsted  witii  Hones.  —  So  it  was  held,  of  pretending  to  have 
been  intrusted  by  one  to  take  his  horses  from  Ireland  to  London, 
and  to  have  been  detained  by  contrary  winds  till  his  money  was 
spent ;  thereby  getting  a  loan.^ 

DeUrered  Paroei.  —  The  like  is  held  where  a  carrier,  to  get  the 
carriage-money,  falsely  says  he  has  delivered  the  goods,  and  lost 
the  receipt  for  them.* 

§  447.    Common  Tricks  of  Trade :  — 

General  View.  —  A  ^*  common  trick  of  trade  **  is  a  thing  not 
easily  defined,  but  a  variety  of  vices  have  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  times,  often  designated  by  this  general  term.  And  de- 
fendants have  struggled  with  the  courts  to  induce  them  to  hold, 
that  whatever  may  be  deemed  a  common  trick  of  trade  is  not 
within  these    false-pretences  statutes.     Sometimes    they  have 

1  Reg.  V.  Copeland,  Car.  &  M.  6ia  •  Rex  v.  Yillenenve,  2  East  P.  C.  880. 

*  TouQg  V.  Rex,  8  T.  R.  08,  2  East  «  Rez  r.  Airey,  2  East  P.  C.  831 ;  R&x 
P.  C.  828.  V.  Coleman,  2  Ka«t  P.  C.  672. 
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overcome  the  judicial  mind  on  tins  sort  of  question ;  but,  in  a 
general  way,  they  have  been  overborne,  and  it  is  substantially 
settled,  that  any  false  representation,  extending  beyond  mere 
opinion,  concerning  the  quality,  value,  nature,  or  other  incident 
of  an  article  offered  for  sale,  whereby  a  purchaser,  relying  on  the 
representation,  is  defrauded,  is  a  violation  of  these  statutes. 

§  4481  PasBtng  WortblMB  Bank  Bm,  fto.  —  The  difGiculty  lies  in 
the  application  of  this  principle.  Clearly,  the  passing  for  value, 
of  a  worthless  piece  of  paper,  known  to  be  such,  —  as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  bill  on  a  broken  bank,^  or  any  other  specious  and 
valueless  bank-bill,^  even  though,  according  to  the  majority  of 
the  English  judges,  the  bill  on  its  face  would  be  good  for  noth- 
ing if  true,^  —  is  a  sufficient  false  pretence,  being  also,  we  have 
seen,^  a  false  token. 

§  449.  BeUixig  by  "  Ttwter."  —  A  plain  case,  also,  occurred  in 
the  purchase  of  a  cheese.  Before  the  prosecutor  bought  it,  the 
prisoner  bored  it  with  an  iron  scoop,  and  produced  a  piece  csJled 
a  ^^  taster,"  at  the  end  of  the  scoop,  for  him  to  taste.  This  taster 
was  not  in  fact  taken  from  the  cheese,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  but 
the  prisoner  had  extracted  it  from  another  and  superior  cheese, 
and  fraudulently  inserted  it  into  the  top  of  the  scoop.  The 
prosecutor  tasted,  was  satisfied,  bought ;  and  the  prisoner's  oon- 
viction  was  held  by  the  English  judges  to  be  right.^  These  facts 
are  even  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cheat  at  the  common  law.^ 


1  Commonwealth  v.  Stone,  4  Met.  48;  not  answer  anjr  such  description ;  it  was 

Beg.  V.  Dowej,  11  Cox  C.  C.  116.  no  writing  at  all,  because  it  did  not  pnr- 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Hulbert,  12  Met.  port  to  be  the  act  of  any  person.    Writ- 

44A,  448.    And  see  ante,  §  441  and  note,  ing,  as  used  in  the  statute,  cannot  mean 

*  Rex  V.  Freeth,  Buss.  &  By.  127.  any  thing  written  upon  paper,  not  pur> 
••  Writing."  —  In  New  York,  under  a  porting  to  be  of  any  force  or  efficacy ; 
statute  with  the  clause,  "  by  color  of  any  but  some  instrument  in  writing,  or  writ- 
false  token,  or  writing,  or  by  any  other  ten  paper,  purporting  to  have  been  signed 
false  pretence,"  the  court  held,  that  the  by  some  person."  And  it  was  obsenred, 
word  "  writing  "  did  not  include  a  paper  that  the  writing  must  be  false,  while  there 
in  the  form  of  a  bond,  neither  haying  was  no  falsity  about  this  one ;  "  it  waa 
nor  purporting  to  have  the  signature  of  exactly  what  it  purported  to  be."  People 
any  person  attached  to  it.  '*  Writing,  as  t;.  Gates,  18  Wend.  811,  opinion  by  Sar- 
used  in  the  statute,  must  mean  some  t»-  age,  C.  J. 
Btrument  or  at  least  letter  —  something  in  *  Ante,  §  148, 149. 
writing  or  purporting  to  be  the  act  of  *  Beg.  v.  Abbott,  1  Den.  C.  C.  278, 
another,  or  certainly  of  some  person ;  2  Car.  &  K.  680.  In  a  later  case,  the 
but  tlie  paper  presented  in  this  case  does  prosecutor  bought  of  the  prisoner  eight 


<  Ante,  §  146  et  seq. 
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Sample  of  Tarpentine.  —  In  like  manner,  a  sale  of  barrels  of 
crude  turpentine,  under  the  representation  that  ^^they  are  all 
light,  juflt  as  good  at  bottom  as  top,"  when  their  chief  contents 
are  chips,  comes  even  within  a  statute  against  cheating  by  false 
tokens.^ 

§  460.  Opinion  Menaing  with  Fact.  —  But  when  we  depart  from 
such  cases  as  these,  and  come  to  those  in  which  it  is  uncertain 
whether  what  seems  to  be  fact  is  not  mere  opinion,  the  difficulties 
of  our  present  inquiry  increase.    Thus,  — 

Biiaep  free  from  Dieeafle*  —  In  Kew  York,  the  majority  of  the 
court  sustained  an  indictment  which  alleged,  that  the  defendants 
falsely  represented  a  drove  of  sheep,  offered  by  them  for  sale, 
to  be  free  from  disease  and  foot-ail,  and  a  lameness  apparent  in 
some  of  them  to  be  owing  to  accidental  injury,  which  pretences 
were  false,  &c. ;  but  Bronson,  C.  J.,  dissented,  deeming  the  case 
to  be  one  simply  of  representing  goods  as  better  than  they  are.^ 

§  451.  Identity  of  Hone.  —  In  Maine,  where  the  owner  of  a 
horse  pretended  it  was  a  particular  one  called  the  Charley,  know- 
ing it  was  not,  and  thereby  effected  on  exchange  of  it  for  other 

cbeetet,  on   the  Utter's  repreientatloii  Und,  hM  been  deemed  too  strict  for  thoee 

that  certain  **  taaters "  produced  had  been  who,  in  1835  and   subsequentlj,  have 

extracted  from  ^hese  cheeflea,  while  in  been  engaged  in  defrauding  widows  and 

ftct  they  were,  as  he  knew,  from  another  orphans,  and  the  honest  and  unsuspecting 

cheese.    And  it  was  held  that  he  was  part  of   the  community,    by   inducing 

righUy  convicted.      Wightman,  J.,  ob-  them  to  invest  their  little  all,  which  in 

served :  "  If  the  prisoner  had  said,  that  many  instances  was  their  only  depend- 

the  cheeses  were  'equal  to  the  tasters  enoe    for  the  wants  and  infirmities  of 

produced,  that  would  have  &llen  within  age,  in  the  purchase  of  certain  stocks  of 

Bryan's  Case  [see  post,  §  464-^66] ;  but  incorporated  companies,  which  the  ven- 

he  said  to  the  prosecutor,  *  These  tasters  dors  fraudulently  represented  as  sound 

are  part  of  the  very  cheese  I  propose  to  and  productive,  although  they  at  the 

sell  you ; '  and  therefore  it  was  a  repre*  time  knew  the  institutions  to  be  insoi* 

sentation  of  a  definite  fact."    Beg.  v,  vent,  and  their  stock  perfectly  worthless. 

Goes,  Bell  C.  C.  206,  219,  8  Coz  C.  C.  But  I  am  yet  to  leani,  that  a  law  which 

202.  punishes  a  man  for  obtaining  the  property 

1  The  State  v.  Jones,  70  N.  C.  76.  of  his  unsuspecting  neighbor  by  means 

*  People    V.  Crissie,   4   Benio,   526.  of  any  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  de- 

GeBevaUy  of  Trioka  of  Trade.  —  Wal-  liberate  falsehood,  with  intent  to  defraud 

worth,  Ch.,  sitting  in  the  old  "  Court  of  him  of  the  same,  is  establishing  a  rule 

Errors "  of  this  State,  once  said :  "  I  am  of  morality  which  will  be  deemed  too 

aware,  from  numerous  cases  which  have  rigid  for  the  respectable  merchants  and 

eome  under  my  obserration,  judicially  other  fair  business  men  of  the  city  of 

and  otherwise,  that  the  rule  of  morality,  New  York,  or  of  any  other  part  of  th« 

ettabliahed  by  the  decisions  under  these  State."     People  v.  Haynet,  14  Wend, 

statute*  [against  cheaihig  by  false  pre-  646^  660. 
tenoes],  and  by  the  conmion  law  of  Scot- 
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property,  the  court  held  this  to  be  a  sufficient  false  pretence,  even 
if  the  horse  were  as  good  and  as  valuable  as  the  Charley.^ 

§462.  Desire  to  Pnrohase.  —  In  a  Connecticut  case,  there  was 
a  false  pretence  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy.  By  an  arrange- 
ment between  two  defendants,  who  had  seyerally  property  they 
wished  to  sell  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  each  represented  to  a 
different  third  person  that  he  desired  to  purchase  the  other's 
prop<  irty,  and  requested  the  third  person  to  buy  it  in  his  own  name, 
at  a  9um  mentioned,  greatly  above  its  value,  promising  to  pur- 
chase it  of  him ;  but,  on  its  being  bought,  refused.  This  was 
held  to  be  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.^ 

§  453.  Rule  of  MoraUty  —  (BUver  —  HorBa).  —  Two  late  Eng- 
lish cases  go  far  to  establish  the  rule  of  morality  as  a  part  of  the 
law  on  this  subject.  In  one  it  appeared,  that  the  prisoner  offered 
a  chain  in  pledge  to  a  pawnbroker,  falsely  affirming  it  to  be  of  sil- 
ver, while  in  truth  he  knew  it  to  be,  not  of  silver,  but  of  a  metal 
nearly  valueless.  And  the  court  held,  that  this  was  a  sufficient 
false  pretence.^  In  the  other  case,  a  false  statement  concerning 
the  soundness  of  a  horse,  which  the  prisoner  sold,  was  deemed 
to  be  sufficient.^  StLU  the  court  clings  to  the  idea,  that  the  stat* 
ute  was  not  meant  to  enforce  fully  the  rule  of  right  in  dealings 
of  this  kind.  But  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  which  sepa- 
rates what  is  allowed  to  the  frailty  of  man  from  what  the  statute 
condemns,  we  have  no  means  at  present  of  stating  with  exact- 
ness.^ 

§  454.    Opinion  and  Fact  farther  diatlngnialied. — ^If  we  look  to 

1  The  State  v.  Mills,  17  Ifaine,  211.  in   misrepresenting  the  weight  of  the 

And  see  Reg.  v.  Kenrick,  6  Q.  B.  49,  Day.  article   sold,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  ohserred : 

&  M.  208,  7  Jur.  848.  OtrerpraiBeof  Arttola— Triok.— "Itbas 

^  The  State  v,  Rowlej,  12  Conn.  101.  been  said  that  what  took  place  was  in 

*  Reg.  V.  Roebuck,  Dears.  &  B.  24,  86  the  course  of  a  transaction  of  bujing 
Eng.  L.  &  £q.  681,  7  Cox  C.  C.  126.  The  and  selling ;  and,  no  doubt,  where,  in  the 
conviction  was  in  fact  for  an  attempt  actual  course  of  bargaining,  when  one 
only,  because  the  pawnbroker  tested  the  man  is  seeking  to  exalt,  and  the  other  to 
metal,  relying  on  his  test,  and  not  at  all  depreciate  the  subject-matter  of  the  bar- 
on the  pretence.  gain,  the  vendor  indulges  in  overpraise 

*  Reg.  V,  Keighley,  Dears.  &  B.  146.  of  the  thing  he  has  to  sell,  that  is  not 
Here  also  was  no  conviction,  because  of  within  the  statute.  Yet,  although  there 
a  formal  defect.  8.  p.  The  State  v.  Stan-  may  be  a  real  bargain,  if  some  device  is 
ley,  64  Maine,  167.  used  by  which  the  buyer  is  imposed  on, 

*  In  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Lee,  Leigh  &  the  vendor  may  be  indicted  and  con> 
C.  418,  425,  already  mentioned,  ante,  victed."    And  see  ante,  §  443  and  note. 

S  443,  where  tlie  false  pretence  consisted 
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the  reason  of  the  law,  and  especially  to  its  words,  we  shall  see, 
that  its  aim  is  to  prevent  cheating,  and  the  specific  cheat  de- 
nounced is  the  one  effected  by  a  ^^  false  pretence."  Now,  a  mere 
opinion  is  not  a  false  pretence  ;  but  any  statement  of  a  present 
or  past  fact  is,  if  false.  When  two  men  are  negotiating  a  bar* 
gain,  they  may  express  opinions  about  their  wares  to  any*extent 
they  will ;  answering,  if  they  lie  about  the  opinions,  only  to  God, 
and  to  the  civil  department  of  the  law  of  the  country.  But 
when  the  thing  concerns  fact,  as  distinguished  from  opinion,  and 
a  man  knowingly  misstates  the  fact,  his  words  in  reason  amount 
to  a  false  pretence.    Thus,  — 

Stamp  on  Wares.  —  In  England,  a  false  representation  that  a 
stamp  on  a  watch  was  the  hall  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
and  that  the  number  18  therein  meant  eighteen-carat  gold,  re- 
ferring to  the  fineness  of  the  case,  is  held  to  be  an  indictable 
false  pretence ;  nor  is  it  the  less  so  because  the  watch  was  further 
represented  to  be  a  gold  one,  and  there  was  some  gold  in  its 
composition.^  In  this  instance,  good  morals  and  sound  law  happily 
blend.     On  the  other  hand,  — 

ThlokneM  of  Silver  Plating  —  Quality  of  Foondations.  — -  A  man 

was  indicted  for  obtaining  money  by  the  false  pretences,  that 
some  spoons  which  he  pledged  for  it  as  silver-plated  had  on  them 
as  much  silver  as  *^  Elkington's  A,"  and  the  foundations  were  of 
the  best  material.  Here  were  two  representations,  one  concern- 
ing the  quantity  of  silver  which  formed  the  plating,  the  other 
concerning  the  quality  of  the  foundations :  both  representations 
were  false,  known  to  be  so  by  him  who  made  them.  The  one, 
concerning  the  quantity  of  silver,  was,  it  is  submitted,  of  a 
matter  of  fact ;  the  other,  concerning  the  quality  of  the  founda- 
tions, was,  it  is  submitted,  of  a  matter  of  opinion.  On  the 
question  whether  the  pretence  was  within  the  statute,  the  judges 
differed ;  the  majority  held  that  it  was  not.  They  did  not  put 
the  case  in  the  form  here  presented,  and  exactly  what  was  their 
view  the  report  does  not  render  very  plain.  The  following,  from 
Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  of  the  majority,  not  speaking,  however, 
for  the  rest,  conveys  a  general  idea  of  the  reasoning  on  this  side: 
'^  With  regard  to  quality,  it  has  been  said,  that  it  is  lawful  to  lie. 
The  seller  exaggerates,  and  the  buyer  depreciates  the  quality. 

^  Beg.  V.  Snter,  10  Cox  C.  C.  677     See,  and  querj,  Beg.  r.  Lee,  8  Ck>x  C.  C.  23& 
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The  only  specific  fact  here  is,  that  the  spoons  were  equal  to 
Elkington's  A. .  •  •  If  you  look  at  what  is  stated  upon  the  £etoe  of 
the  case,  it  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  representation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  article ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  article  wsa  of  the 
species  that  it  was  represented  to  be  to  the  purchaser,  because 
these  *were  spoons  with  silver  upon  them,  although  not  of  the 
same  quality  as  was  represented,  the  pawnbroker  received  these 
spoons,  and  they  were  valuable,  although  the  quality  was  not 
equal  to  what  had  been  represented*  Now  it  seems  to  me  it 
never  could  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  make 
it  an  indictable  offence  for  the  seller  to  exaggerate  the  quality  of 
that  which  he  was  selling,  any  more  than  it  would  be  an  indict- 
able offence  for  the  purchaser,  during  the  bargain,  to  depreciate 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  to  say  that  they  were  not  equal  to 
that  which  they  really  were.  Such  an  extension  of  the  criminal 
law  is  most  alarming ;  for,  not  only  would  sellers  be  liable  to 
be  indicted  for  exaggerating  the  good  quality  of  the  goods,  but 
purchasers  would  be  Uable  to  be  indicted  if  they  depreciated  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  and  induced  the  sellers,  by  that  deprecia- 
tion, to  sell  the  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  would  have  been 
paid  for  them  had  it  not  been  for  that  representation."  ^  This 
reasoning  is  in  itself  sound,  but  not  all  will  deem  it  to  fit  the 
case.  The  exact  words  (referring  again  to  the  report)  are: 
*^  that  the  foundation  was  of  the  best  material,  and  that  they  had 
a«  mueh  silver  upon  them  ob  Hlkington's  ^."  Aa  ^^  Elkington's 
A"  was  a  standard  plate,  this  was  an  exact  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  silver,  and  it  was,  within  the  knowledge  of  him  who 
made  it,  false.  If  this  is  not  a  £edse  representation  of  an  existing 
fact,  therefore  a  false  pretence,  what  is? 

§  455.    ThiokneM  of  Silver  Platini;,  oontliraed  —  Zbcag^^enitioiifti  — - 

This  case  was  observed  upon,  in  a  later  one  in  which  a  sale  of 
cheese  by  a  false  taster  was  held  to  be  within  the  statute,'  by 
Erie,  C.  J.,  as  follows :  ''  Dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  with 
that  decision  as  if  it  must  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  false- 
hood and  fraud ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  what  an  extremely 
calamitous  thing  it  is  for  a  respectable  man  to  have  to  stand  his 
trial  at  a  criminal  bar  upon  an  indictment  brought  against  him 

I  Reg.  V.  Brjan,  Dears,  ft  B.  266,  267,  270,  7  Coz  C.  C.  812,  40  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  688. 
8ee  Reeae  i;.  Wyman,  0  Ga.  480. 
<  Snte,  i  449  and  Dote. 
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for  cheating  by  a  fialse  pretence  at  the  instance  of  a  dissatisfied 
purchaser. .  It  is  easy  for  an  imaginative  person  to  fall  into  an 
exaggeration  of  the  praise  of  the  article  which  he  is  selling; 
and,  if  such  statements  are  indictable,  a  purchaser  who  wishes  to 
get  out  of  a  bad  bargain  made  by  his  own  negligence  might  haye 
recourse  to  an  indictment,  on  the  trial  of  which  the  vendor's 
statement  on  oath  would  be  excluded,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  bring  an  action  where  each  party  would  be  heard  on  equal 
terms.  It  is  of  great  public  importance  to  endeavor  to  define 
the  line  within  which  false  representations  become  indictable.^'  ^ 

§  456.  Continued  -—  FineneM  of  Qold.  —  Since  the  foregoing 
sections  appeared  in  an  earlier  edition  of  this  work,  a  case  has 
passed  to  judgment  in  England,  by  the  imanimous  opinion  of 
the  judges,  exactly  confirmatory  of  these  views  of  the  author. 
A  man  effected  the  sale  of  a  gold  chain  by  representing  that  it 
was  15-carat  gold,  while  in  truth  it  was,  as  he  knew,  only  a  little 
better  than  6-carat.  And  this  was  held  to  be  a  false  pretence 
within  the  statute.  ^^  How  does  that  differ,"  asked  BoviU,  C.  J., 
*^  from  the  case  of  a  man  who  makes  a  chain  of  one  material  and 
fraudulently  represents  it  to  be  of  another?"^  The  learned 
judges  distinguished  this  case  from  the  one  commented  on  in  the 
section  before  the  last,  on  which  the  defendant  relied,  by  calling 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  different  members  of  the  court 
uttered  in  pronouncing  their  opinions.  An  expedient  like  this 
enables  a  court  to  get  round  a  decision  which  it  does  not  like  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  overruling  in  terms ;  but,  in  the  actual 
merits  of  the  two  cases,  one  cannot  distinguish  between  a  false- 
hood as  to  the  thickness  of  silver  plating,  and  the  same  as  to  the 
quality  of  gold,  except  that  the  former  is  more  certainly  within 
the  statute,  because  the  thickness  of  the  silver  plating  cannot  be 
seen,  while  the  fineness  of  the  gold  1$  in  some  measure  open  to 
inspection  by  the  eye  of  the  purchaser. 

§  457.  Solvent  or  not. — In  a  New  Jersey  case,  a  man  was 
induced  to  part  with  a  claim  against  a  third  person  at  a  sacrifice, 
on  the  wilfully  false  representation  that  this  person  was  insol- 
vent and  largely  indebted,  possessed  only  of  small  means,  and 
unable  to  pay  this  debt  in  full.  And  it  was  contended  for  the 
defendant,  that  the  several  questions,  whether  the  p^erson  was 

1  Keg.  p.  Go8S,  Bell  C.  0.  208,  218,  8  <  Reg.  v.  Ardley,  Law  Rep.  I  C.  O 
Cos  C.  C.  262.  801,  80& 
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solvent  or  not,  largely  indebted  or  not,  able  to  pay  in  full  or  not, 
pertained  merely  to  opinion ;  but  the  majority  of  the  court  held 
that  they  extended  to  fact,  and  sustained  the  indictment.^  Here, 
again,  sound  law  and  good  morals  blended. 

xsseot  of  oomblning  certain  SubstanoM.  —  So  where  the  repre- 
sentation was,  that  a  certain  recipe  in  writing,  combining  certain 
articles,  would  produce,  as  a  compound,  a  non-explosive  burning 
fluid  and  camphene,  of  great  value,  this  was  held  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  fact,  and  not  of  a  mere  opinion ;  and,  being  false, 
to  be  a  false  pretence  within  the  statute.^ 

Valtia  of  Watoh.  —  But  where  the  representation  was  as  to  the 
value  of  a  watch  left  in  pawn,  this  was  held  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate,' —  it  was  of  a  mere  matter  of  opinion* 

§  468.   Magnitude  of  the  Pretence :  — 

Not  Frivolous,  Ao.  — ^Something  has  already  been  mentioned,^ 
looking  to  the  proposition  that  the  pretence  must  not  be  of  too 
frivolous  a  nature,  or  of  too  small  a  thing ;  and,  if  it  is,  it  will 
not  be  sujQScient.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  exact  limits  pf  this 
doctrine :  it  is'  to  be  received ;  yet,  cautiously.  In  a  Tennessee 
case  it  was  held,  that,  under  the  particular  circumstances  dis- 
closed, the  obtaining  of  a  quart  of  whiskey  through  the  false 
representation  of  having  been  sent  for  it  by  a  third  person,  was 
not  indictable  under  the  statute.^ 

§  459.  General  Cantion.  —  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  foregoing  are  mere  illustrations  of  false  pretences,  which  may 
assume  numerous  other  forms  in  the  developments  of  fraud  here- 
after. 


1  The  State  v.  Tomlin,  6  Dutches  18. 

«  In  re  Greenough,  81  Vt.  279. 

s  The  State  v,  Estes,  46  Maine,  150. 

«  Ante.  §  425,  428,  482,  488.  And  see 
Vol.  I.  §  212  et  seq. 

•  Chapman  v.  The  State,  2  Head,  86, 
42,  48,  Canithen,  J.,  obsorving,  **  We  are 
not  disposed  to  open  the  door  so  wide, 
in  the  construction  of  this  severe  and 
penal  act,  as  to  conrert  every  case  of 
falsehood  and  dishonesty,  by  which  one 
may  get  the  advantage  of  another  in  the 
most  insignificant  matter,  into  a  felony. 
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It  surely  was  not  intended  that  barely 
telling  a  lie,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
twenty-flve  cents'  worth  of  something  to 
eat  or  drink,  should  constitute  a  felony 
punishable  by  at  least  three  years'  con- 
ilnement  in  the  penitentiary.  .  .  .  The 
defendant  must  be  a  very  degraded  creat- 
ure, but  she  seems  to  have  been  a  cus- 
tomer of  the  prosecutor.  The  lit  was  not 
calculated  in  itself,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  impose  upon  the  prosecutor, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether 
It  roaUy  did  so." 
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III.   What  mu9t  concur  with  the  False  Pretence, 

§  460.  How  tu  the  Cheat  moat  be  aooompUehed.  —  Further  on 
we  shall  advert  to  attempts.^  Bat  to  constitute  the  full  offence, 
in  the  absence  of  special  terms  in  the  statute,  the  fraud  intended 
must  be  accomplished.'  Thus,  in  England,  under  80  Oeo.  2, 
c.  24,  the  crime  was  not  complete  until  the  money  was  actually 
received.'    But,  — 

Signature  to  instnimeiit.  —  Under  the  New  York  s&tute  against 
obtaining  the  signature  of  any  person  to  a  written  instrument  by 
false  pretences,  the  full  offence  is  committed  when  the  instru- 
ment is  signed,  and  delivered  to  one  who  takes  it  with  the  intent 
to  cheat  or  defraud,  though  no  loss  or  injury  has  followed.^  Yet 
merely  subscribing  the  name  is  not  alone  su£Eicient,  though  the 
words  are,  ^^  obtain  the  signature  of  any  person  to  any  written 
instrument.*'  There  must  be  also  averred  in  the  indictment,  and 
proved  at  the  trial,  "  a  delivery,"  —  which  is  necessary  to  give 
to  the  writing  its  significance  and  effect.^ 

§  461.  Pretence  the  Means  of  the  Cheat.  —  A  doctrine  often 
adverted  to  is,  that,  supposing  a  person  to  have  been  defrauded, 
yet,  if  the  false  pretence  did  not  prevail  with  him,  but  something 
else  did,  the  case  is  not  within  the  statute.*  This  proposition  is 
plain;  but, — 

Partly  the  Pretenoe.  —  In  the  facts  of  most  cases,  not  one  motive 
alone,  but  several  in  combination,  induced  the  defrauded  person 
to  part  with  his  goods.  And  there  are*  various  analogies  in 
the  criminal  law  ^  whence  the  proposition  is  derivable,  that,  if 
the  pretence  influenced  the  mind  in  any  degree,  though  it  was 
but  an  inferior  and  minor  motive,  it  is  sufficient,  however  many 
other  motives  were  impelling  it  in  the  same  direction.  There 
are  perhaps  no  a(^udications  which  lay  down  the  doctrine  quite 
so  broadly;  yet  all  maintain,  that  the  pretence  need  not  have 


1  PcMt,  s  488. 

'  See  Stat.  Crimes,  §  225;  Common- 
wealth w.  Drew,  19  Pick.  179. 

*  Rex  V.  Battery,  cited  in  Peanon  v. 
McGowran,  6  D.  &  R.  616,  8  B.  &  C.  700. 

*  People  V.  Gennng,  11  Wend.  18; 
People  V.  Gates,  18  Wend.  811, 820. 

»  Fenton  v.  People,  4  HUl,  N.  T.  126. 
And  see  People  v.  Gates,  18  Wend.  811 ; 


People  V.  Gennng,  11  Wend.  18 ;  People 
V.  Galloway,  17  Wend.  640. 

*  Commonwealth  v,  Daridson,  1  Cnsh. 
88;  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  19  Pick. 
179;  Rex  v.  Dale,  7  Car.  &  P.  862;  Peo- 
ple V.  Herrick,  18  Wend.  87 ;  People  v. 
Tompkins,  1  Parker  C.  C.  224, 288 ;  dark 
V.  People,  2  Lans.  829;  Vol.  I.  §  488. 

7  Vol  L  §  264,  889,  816. 
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been  the  only  inducement;  and  the  proposition  is  generally 
stated  to  be,  that  it  is  adequate,  if,  operating  either  alone  or  with 
other  causes,  it  had  a  controlling  force,  if,  as  some  of  the  cases 
say,  it  materially  influenced  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  if,  with- 
out the  pretence,  the  defrauded  person  would  not  have  parted 
with  his  goods.^  This  question  has  already  been  considered  in 
this  chapter  in  some  of  its  bearings,  ^d  to  the  former  discussion 
the  reader  is  referred.' 

§  462.  Pretence  most  be  believed.  —  From'  the  foregoing  propo- 
sition it  follcfws,  that  the  false  pretence  must  be  believed  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  else  the  case  is  not  within  the 
statute.'    Thus,  — 

Promiee  relied  on.  —  In  England,  a  prisoner  was  charged  with 
obtaining  a  filly  under  the  false  representations,  that  he  was  a 
gentleman's  servant,  that  he  lived  in  Brecon,  and  that  he  had 
bought  twenty  horses  in  the  Brecon  fair.  The  proof  was,  that 
he  made  these  representations,  which  were  false  ;  and  also  told 
the  prosecutor,  that  he  would  meet  him  in  half  an  hour  at  Cross 
Keys,  and  pay  him.  And  the  prosecutor  testified,  that  he  parted 
with  his  property  because  he  expected  die  prisoner  would  do  in 
respect  of  payment  as  agreed,  and  not  becfiuse  he  believed  the 
other  representations.  Whereupon  Coleridge,  J.,  ruled,  that 
there  must  be  an  acquittal.  **  The  question  for  you  to  consider," 
he  said  to  the  jury,  ^'is,  whether  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his 
filly  by  reason  of  his  having  believed  any  false  pretence  made 
use  of  by  the  prisoner.'*  ^ 


^  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  10  Pick.  ChaiiceUor  Walworth  lald,  that,  if  the 

170 ;  People  v.  Haynes,  11  Wend.  657,  pretences  "  were  a  part  of  the  moring 

14  Wend.  646 ;   People  v,  Herrick,  13  cauBes  which  induced  the  owner  to  part 

Wend.  87,  01 ;  Rex  v.  Witchell,  2  East  with  his  property,  and  the  defendant 

P.  C.  880 ;  Reg.  v.  Eagleton,  Dears.  516,  w«mld  not  hare  obtained  the  goods  if  the 

88  £ng.  L.  &  Eq.  640,  24  Law  J.  ir.  a.  &lse  pretenoes  had  not  been  superadded 

M.  C.  168,  1  Jur.  K.  B.  040 ;  The  Slate  v,  to  statements  which  may  have  been  true, 

Thatcher,  6  Vroom,  446 ;  Reg.  v.  Lince,  or  to  other  circumstances  haying  a  par- 

12  Cox  C.  C.  451, 6  Eng.  Rep.  814 ;  Reg.  v,  tial  influence   upon   the   mind  of   the 

English,  12  Cox  C.  C.  171, 2  Eng.  Rep.  224.  owner,"  they  wiU  sustain  a  conviction. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  Morton,  J.,  p.  666. 
stated  the   doctrine   thus:    "That  the         >  Ante,  {  424-427. 
fitlse  pretences,  either  with  or  without         *  Reg.  v.  Mills,  Dears.  &  B.  S06,  7 

the  co-operation  of  other  causes,  had  a  Oox  C.  C.  208, 40  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  662. 
decisiTe  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the         *  Bex  v.  Dale,  7  Car.  &  P.  862.    And 

owner,  so  that,  without  their  weight,  he  see  People  o.  Herrick,  18  Wend.  87 ; 

would  not  have  parted  with  his  proiH>  People  v.  Stetson,  4  Biarb.  161. 
erty."     p.  188.    In  Ptopto  s.  Haynes, 
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§  463.  Plans  to  entrap.  —  How  the  proposition  of  the  last  8ec«> 
tion  affects  cases  wherein  a  plan  has  been  laid  to  entrap  a  person 
into  the  commission  of  this  offence  —  a  question  which,  in  its 
general  bearings,  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  volume  i  — is 
worthy  of  consideration.  We  have  not  authorities  veiy  distinct 
to  this  exact  point ;  yet  the  doctrine  has  been  laid  down  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  these  plans  do  not  prevent  the  cheat  from  being 
indictable ;  while  still  the  mind  of  the  person  defrauded  must,  to 
render  the  other  guilty,  have  been  influenced  by  the  pretence." 

§  464|.  FbUy  of  the  Panon  oheated.  —  If  the  prosecutor  believed 
the  pretence,  and  parted  with  his  property  relying  on  it,  there  is 
no  need  he  should  have  acted  in  the  transaction  with  ordinary 
care  and  caution.^  This  seems  pretty  plainly  to  be'  the  better 
doctrine,  though  cases  may  be  found  in  the  books  hardly  sustain- 
ing  it.  It  rests  on  the  same  general  principle  with  an  analogous 
proposition  stated  under  another  head,  in  a  previous  section.^ 
The  objection  of  this  want  of  caution  was  taken,  without  avail, 
in  the  case  where  the  secretary  of  an  Odd  Fellows'  lodge  told  a 
member  he  owed  more  than  he  did ;  ^  in  that  of  the  defendant 
pretending  to  be  the  payee  in  a  post-office  money  order,  yet 
signing  his  real  name ;  ^  and  in  the  case  of  uttering  a  counterfeit 
note,  as  genuine,  though  on  its  face  it  would  have  been  good  for 
nothing  in  law  if  true ;  Lawrence,  J.,  in  the  last-mentioned  case, 
dissenting.^ 

§  465.  Pretence  after  Property  parted  with.  —  If  the  fraud  is 
fully  effected  before  the  false  pretences  are  made,  they  cannot  be 

1  VoL  I.  S  266-268.  fender  to  allege,  that,  bj  the  use  of  due 

'  Bex  V.  Adj,  7  Car.  &  P.  140.  diligence  or  ordinary  care,  the  imposition 

*  Reg.  V.  Woolley,  1  £ng.  L.  &  Eq.  might  hare    been    prevented."     In  re 

537, 1  Den.  C.  C.  660,  4  New  Sess.  Cas.  Greenough,  81  Vt.  279,  290.     So,  in  a 

341,  Temp.  &  M.  279,  in  which  Erie,  J.,  civil  case,  it  is  no  defence,  in  law,  to  a 

observed :  "  It  was  once  thought,  that  party  making  fraudulent  representations 

the  law  was  only  for  the  protection  of  upon  the  sale  of  property  by  him,  that  a 

the  strong  and  pmdent.    That  notion  by-stander  stated  the  real  facts.    Haight 

has  ceased  to  prevail."    In  a  Vermont  v,  Hayt,  19  N.  Y.  464. 
case,  Bennett,  J.,   observed:  <'It  [the         ^  Ante,  §  488-486 ;  and  see  the  cases 

statute]   was    designed   to   protect  the  cited  there, 
weaker  part  of   mankind ;   and  it  has         *  Ante,  §  442. 
been  held  to  be  law  at  the  present  day         ^  Ante,  §  440. 

that  it  is  none  the  less  a  false  pretence         ^  Ante,  §  448,  the  case  of   Rex   v. 

although  the  party  imposed  upon  might,  Freeth,  Russ.  &,  Ry.  127.    See  also  Reg. 

by  common  prudence,  have  avoided  the  v.  Ball,  Car.  ft  M.  249 ;  People  v,  Wil* 

impodtioD.    If  he  was,  in  fact,  imposed  liams,  4  Hill,  N.  Y.  0. 
upon,  it  is  no  good  leason  for  the  of- 
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deemed  the  cause  of  the  injury,  and  the  offence  is  not  com- 
mitted.    Therefore,  — 

ReoUdxn  Goods.  —  If^  after  goods  are  delivered,  the  vendor  be- 
comes suspicious  of  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser,  and  expresses 
his  intention  to  reclaim  them ;  whereupon  the  latter  by  false  pre- 
tences induces  him  to  relinquish  this  purpose,  there  is  no  offence 
against  the  statute ;  the  sale  having  been  complete  before  the 
pretences  were  made.  And  though  the  right  of  stoppage  in 
transitu  may  remain,  the  rule  appears  to  be  the  same,  Hie  relin- 
quishment of  that  right  not  being  deemed  a  parting  with  the 
goods.^ 

Conditloji  subsequent.  —  But,  where  the  sale  is  on  condition 
subsequent,  and  a  delivery  thereupon,  and  afterward  the  vendor 
is  induced  by  false  pretences  to  give  up  his  property  in  the  goods, 
this  is  probably  within  the  statute.' 

§  466.  Debt  coUected  by  False  Pretenoe.  —  It  is  not  pimishable 
within  the  statute  for  one  to  obtain,  by  a  false  pretence,  payment 
of  a  debt  already  due,  because  no  injury  is  done.'  And  where 
the  servant  of  a  creditor  went  to  the  debtor's  wife,  and  got  from 
her  two  sacks  of  malt,  saying  his  master  had  purchased  them  of 
her  husband,  which  was  false,  it  was  ruled,  by  Coleridge,  J.,  on 
an  indictment  against  the  servant,  that,  if  his  object  was,  not  to 
defraud,  but  merely  to  enable  his  master  to  compel  payment  of 
the  debt,  he  must  be  acquitted.^ 

§  467.  Money  in  Charity.  —  The  New  York  court  took  a  doubt- 
ful step  further,  and  held,  that,  where  money  is  given  in  charity 
to  a  person  soliciting  it  under  a  false  pretence,  the  case  is  not 
within  the  statute,  though  within  its  words ;  the  ground  being, 
that  the  statute  is  for  the  protection  of  trade  and  credit,  while 
begging  needs  no  protection,*  —  a  construction  aided  perhaps  by 
the  preamble.^    The  contrary  is  held  in  England  ^  and  Massachu- 


^  People  V.  Haynes,  14  Wend.  646; 
B.  c.  in  the  Supreme  Court,  11  Wend. 
657. 

« a. 

s  Vol.  I.  §  488 ;  People  r.  Thomas,  8 
Hill,  N.  Y.  160.  And  see  People  v.  Ge- 
nung,  11  Wend.  18;  People  v,  Oetchell, 
6  Mich.  496 ;  post,  §  471,  note. 

«  Kex  0.  Williams,  7  Car.  &  P.  864. 

»  People  V.  Clough,  17  Wend.  851. 
It  was  said  also  in  this  case,  that  begging 
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is  a  crime  by  statute ;  which  raises  an- 
other point    See  post,  §  468,  469. 

•  Stat.  Crimes,  §  49-51.  See  observe- 
tions  of  Chapman,  C.  J.,  in  Common- 
wealth o.  Whitcomb,  post,  at  p.  487  of 
the  report ;  and  of  Peckham,  J.,  in  Mc- 
Cord  v.  People,  46  N.  Y.  470,  475,  476. 

7  Beg.  V.  Jones,  1  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  688, 
1  Den.  C.  C.  551, 4  Cox  C.  C.  198,  Temp. 
&  M.  270 ;  Reg.  v.  Hensler,  11  Cox  C.  G. 
570. 
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setts  ;^  and,  in  New  York,  the  legislature  interposed,  providing, 
that  the  statutes  shall  apply  to  eases  where  the  thing  obtained  is 
"for  any  alleged  charitable  or  benevolent  purpose  whatsoever."  ^ 

§  468.  Defrauded  Person  alec  in  the  "Wrong.  —  Another  doctrine 
sustained  in  New  York  is,  that,  where  if  the  false  pretences  were 
trae  the  person  parting  with  his  goods  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
therein,  or  where  he  actually  commits  an  offence  in  parting  with 
them,  the  indictment  for  the  cheat  cannot  be  maintained.^ 

§  469.  Continned.  —  On  the  other  hand,  the  Massachusetts 
court  appears  to  have  directly  discarded  this  doctrine.  The 
point  decided  was,  that  a  defendant  cannot  set  up,  in  answer 
to  an  indictment  of  this  nature,  any  wrongful  representation  of 
the  person  injured  concerning  the  goods  charged  to  have  been 
obtained  through  the  false  pretence.  "  Supposing,"  said  Dewey, 
J.,  ^4t  should  appear  that  [the  individual  defrauded]  had  also 
violated  the  statute,  that  would  not  justify  the  defendants.  If 
the  other  party  has  also  subjected  himself  to  a  prosecution  for  a 
like  offence,  he  also  may  be  pimished.  This  would  be  much 
better  than  that  both  should  escape  punishment  because  each 
deserved  it  equally."  *  And  this  view  accords  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  criminal  law,  wherein  the  fault  of  one  man  is  not 
received  in  excuse  for  that  of  another;  while  the  New  York 
doctrine  would  introduce  a  well-known  principle  of  civil  juris- 
prudence into  a  system  of  laws  to  which  it  is  alien.^ 

§  470.  Previoiie  Confidenoe.  —  In  an  early  English  case  it  was 
claimed  by  the  defendant,  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  where 
there  is  a  previous  confidence  between  the  parties  ;  but  the  court 
overruled  the  point,  and  considered,  that,  if  the  false  pretence 
succeeded,  it  was  enough.  Therefore  a  conviction  was  held  to 
be  right,  against  a  workman,  who,  in  the  service  of  clothiers,  was 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  shearsmen  employed,  with 
their  earnings  and  wages,  deliver  it  weekly  in  writing  to  a  clerk, 
and  receive  from  the  clerk  the  amount  due  them ;  the  false  pre- 
tence being,  that  this  account  contained  charges  for  more  work, 


^  €!ommonwe«lth  v.  Whitoomb,  107  17  Wend.  861 ;  People  v.  Wilson,  6  Johns. 

Kssa.  480.  820 ;  ante,  §^7|  and  compare  with  ante, 

<  N.  Y.  Stat.  1861,  c.  144,  §  1.  |  466. 

*  People  V.  Stetson,  4  Barb.  161 ;  Mc-  ,   '  *  Commonwealth  v.  Morrill,  8  Cnshi 

Cord  9.  People,  46  N.  Y.  470,  Peckham,  671. 

J.,  dissenting.  And  see  People  v,  Clongh,  •  VoL  I.  {  266,  267,  267, 268. 
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and  of  other  men,  than  the  facte  justified,  whereby  he  got  a 
larger  sum  than  was  his  right.1 

§  471.  Hie  iDtwit  to  defraud.  —  Again ;  there  must  be  an  intact 
to  defraud,^  —  a  proposition  which  grows  out  of  doctrines  dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  volnme,^  —  although  the  intent  may,  as 
in  other  criminal  cases,  be  inferred  from  the  act.^  And  the  false 
pretences  must  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  perpetrating 
the  fraud.^  Still  it  has  been  held  in  Indiana,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  sound  general  doctrine,  that,  if  the  false  pretences  are  em* 
ployed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  particular  article  of  value, 
and  not  that  article  but  another  is  parted  with,  the  case  is  within 
the  s£atute.® 

"  Xnowini^y  "  fiOsa — F6cm  of  Indletineiit.  —  The  fraudulent  in- 
tent implies  a  knowledge  of  the  falsity  of  the  pretences ;  conse- 
quently an  indictment  omitting  the  word  ^* knowingly"  is,  in 
England,  held  to  be  insufficient,  though  it  pursues  the  exact 
words  of  the  statute  of  7  &  8  Oeo.  4,  c.  29,  §  58,^  on  which  it  is 
drawn,^  —  a  defect,  however,  whidi  was  cured  after  verdict  by 
7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  §  21.  This  latter  statute  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  a  count  shall  be  sufficient  after  verdict  if  it  describes 
the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  enactment.' 

Pmpose  to  pay.  —  It  will  not  avail  the  defendant  that  he  meant 
to  pay  for  the  goods  when  he  should  be  able.^^ 

§  472.  Moat  aU  Bt^M  in  OffiMiee  be  against  aama  Pexaon  ?  —  Now, 

.  i  Hex V.  Witchell,  2  East  P.  C.  880.  admitted.    Said  Martin, C.  J. :  "A  fahe- 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  19  Pick,  hood  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  intent 
179;  Reg.  v.  Bloomfleld,  Car.  &  M.  687*  to  defrand;  for  it  may  be  uttered  to  se- 

*  Vol.  I.  §  204  et  seq.,  286  et  seq.  core  a  right,  and,  howerer  much  and 

*  People  V,  Herrick,  18  Wend.  87.  severely  it  may  be  reprobated  in  ethics. 
And  see  Vol.  I.  {  784,  786.  the  law  does  not  assume  to  punish  moral 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  19  Pick,  delinquencies  as  such.  To  de&aud  is  to 
179 ;  Bowler  v.  The  State,  41  Missis,  deprive  another  of  a  right,  of  property, 
670;  Reg.  v.  Stone,  1  Post,  ft  F.  811.  or  of  money."  People  o.  Getchell,  6 
Contract. —  In  a  Michigan  case,  where  Mich.  496,  604. 

the  indictment  was  for  obuhaing,  by  a  *  Todd  v.  The  State,  81  Ind.  614. 

false  pretence,  a  signature  indorsing  a  ^  Ante,  §  412. 

promissory  note,  it  was  offered  in  de-  *  Reg.  r.  Henderson,  8  Moody,  192; 

fence  4hat   the    prosecutor  was    under  Reg.  v.  Philpotts,  1  Car.  ft  K.  112. 

contract  to  make  the  indorsement,  there-  *  Reg.  v.  Bowen,  13  Q.  B.  790, 18  Jur. 

fore,  though  he  was  not  disposed  to  fui-  1046.    This  case  evea  casts  a  doubt  over 

fll  his  contract,  the  defendant  could  have  the  previous  decisions  as  to  the  foim  of 

no  intent  to  defraud  him,  when,  by  false  the  indictment,  though  not  as  to  the 

means,  he  sought  to  obtain  what  was  his  proof  required  at  the  triaL 

due.     See  ante,  §  466.    And  the  court  ^  Rag.  v.  Naylor,  Law  Bap.  1  0.  C  4 

held,  that  this  eridence  should  hare  been 
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here  are  three  distinct  things ;  namely,  the  intent  to  defraud,  the 
fidse  pretence  made  with  the  intent,  the  fraud  accomplished. 
And  while  they  must  all  concur  to  constitute  a  case  under  the 
statute,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity,  that,  as  a  universal  rule, 
they  should  operate  severally  against  the  same  person.^  There- 
fore an  indictment  has  been  held  good  which  averred,  that  the 
defendant  made  the  false  pretences  to  one,  a^d  thereby  got  his 
money,  with  intent  to  injure  another.^ 

Prvtenoe  to  Baflee.  —  Without  the  aid  of  this  doctrine,  and  on 
an  obvious  principle  of  frequent  application  in  the  law  of  larceny, 
if»  at  the  trial,  the  money  obtained  appears  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  prosecutor,  but  only  to  have  been  in  his  custody  as  bailee* 
there  may  still  be  a  conviction.' 

Pret«aoe  to  Acont.  —  Also  under  the  general  law  of  agency,  a 
faiae  pretence  to  the  agent,  especially  if  conmiunicated  to  the 
principal,  and  acted  on  by  him,  is  a  false  pretence  to  the  princi- 
pal.^ ^^  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  passed  through  a  direct  or  a 
circuitous  channel.''  ^ 

§  473.  Fortlier  as  to  PreteaoM  bj  and  through  ▲gents.  —  From 
these  and  other  principles  of  the  criminal  law,®  it  follows,  that 
the  party  obtaining  the  goods  or  other  thing  need  not  be  acting 
on  his  own  account,  to  make  him  an  offender,  neither  need  he 
expect  to  derive  pecuniary  or  other  benefit  to  himself.^  But 
there  may  be  an  ^4nnocent  agent,''  in  this  offence  the  same  as 
any  other,  —  the  doctrine  of  which  has  already  been  explained.' 

1  In  Bex  V.  Lan,  2  Lesch,  4th  ed.  Cnrter,  7  Car.  &  P.  ISI.    DeUver^  by 

SI7,  2  East  P.  C.  819,  824,  6  T.  R.  666,  WUSb.  — If  the  wife,  by  direction  of  the 

it  appears  to  have  been  held,  that  an  husband,  delirers  the  property  to  the 

indictment  for  a  fraud  at  common  law,  person  making  the  false  pretence,  this  is 

charging  the  false  pretence  to  liare  been  the  same  as  though  the  delirery  were  by 

made  to  one  person  and  the  deceit  to  the  husband  himself.    Reg.  v.  Moseley, 

hare  been  practised  on  another,  is  bad.  Leigh  &  C.  92,  9  Cox  C.  C.  16. 

Concerning  this  case,  see,  in  disapproval,  *  Britt  v.  The  State,  9  Humph.  81. 

Commonwealth  v.  Call,  21  Pick.  616,  620.  «  And  see  Crim.  Proced.  I.  §  a%. 

>  Commonwealth  v.  Call,  21  Pick.  616.  »  Commonwealth  v.  Call,  21  Pick.  616 ; 

See  Beg.   v.  Kealey,  1  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  Commonwealth  o.  Barley,  7  Met.  462; 

686,  2  Den.  C.  C.  68 ;  Reg.  v.  Tuliy,  9  8tat.  Crimes,  §  184.    And  see  Thomp- 

Car.  &  P.  227.    Fretenoa  to  Wiib. —  son  o.  Rose,  16  Conn.  71. 

Where  a  forged  request  for  the  deUvery  *  See  Vol.  L  §  836,  628-642. 

of  goods  was  addressed  to  a  married  ^  Commonwealth  v.  Harley,  7  Met 

woman  in  her  maiden  name,  it  was  held  462. 

that  the  party  uttering  it  might  be  con-  •      ^  Vol.  L  |  SIO,  661 ;  Reg.  v.  Butcher, 

Ticted  on  an  indictment  charging  the  in-  Bell  C.  C.  6,  8  Cox  C.  C.  77 ;  Reg.  v. 

tent  to  be  to  defraud  (he  husband.  Rex  9.  Dowey,  11  Cox  C.  C.  116. 
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§  474.  Contiimed  —  Check  on  Bank  —  Agent  to  draw  the  Money. 
—  If  one  makes  his  check  on  a  bank  in  which  he  has  no  fund, 
and  gets  it  cashed  by  a  third  person,  who  supposes  it  to  be  good, 
he  does  not  thereby  constitute  this  person  his  agent  to  draw  the 
check,  so  as  to  become  holden  for  an  attempted  cheat  by  a  false 
pretence  in  the  place  at  which  the  check  is  presented  for  pay- 
ment. Said  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. :  ^'  The  act  of  Parliament 
contemplates  the  money  being  obtained  according  to  the  wish 
and  for  the  advantage,  or  at  all  events  to  gain  some  object,  of 
the  party  who  makes  the  feJse  pretence.  Here  it  was  not  to  gain 
any  object,  and  it  was  not  according  to  his  wish.  He  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  check  being  honored.  He  had  ob- 
tained his  fuU  object  in  St.  Petersburg  [where  the  check  was 
cashed],  and  had  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  it  would  have 
been  for  the  advantage  of  the  defendant  if  the  draft  had  been 
burnt  or  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  statute  was 
intended  to  meet  a  failure  of  justice  arising  from  the  distinction 
between  larceny  and  fraud."  And  Piatt,  B.,  observed :  "  It  can- 
not be  said  that  a  party  who  presents  a  check  for  his  own  benefit 
is  the  agent  of  another  who  receives  no  benefit  whatever."  ^ 

§  475.  XNfect  of  Consideration  paid. — A  defendant  once  under- 
took to  maintain,  that,  where  a  consideration,  however  inade- 
quate, has  actually  been  paid  for  the  article,  an  indictment  for 
obtaining  it  by  false  pretences  will  not  lie.  This  proposition  was 
plainly  in  conflict  with  the  entire  current  of  adjudication  on  the 
subject,  and  with  the  reason  on  which  the  law  of  false  pretences 
proceeds ;  because,  if  the  receipt  of  a  part  consideration  had  its 
influence,  still  the  false  pretence  had  its  influence  also,  and  was 
therefore  sufficient ; '  and  because  so  much  of  tiie  article  as  was 

1  Reg.  V.  Garrett,  Dean.  282,  241, 248,  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  proyision,  see 
22  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  607,  6  Cos  C  C.  260,  Allen's  Case,  8  Citj  H.  Rec.  118;  Con- 
28  Law  J.  K.  8.  M.  C.  20,  17  Jor.  1060.  ger*s  Case,  4  City  H.  Rec.  66;  1  Wheeler 
The  New  York  commissioners  recom-  Crim.  Caa.  446  ;  Van  Pelt's  Case,  1  City 
mend  the  following  to  he  enacted :  "  The  H.  Rec.  187 ;  People  v.  Tompkins,  1  Par- 
use  of  a  matured  check,  or  other  order  ker  0.  0.  224 ; "  Draft  of  Penal  Code, 
for  the  payment  of  money,  at  a  means  ▲.  d.  1864,  p.  226.  Query,  howerer, 
of  obtaining  any  signature,  money,  or  whether  principles  already  discussed  in 
property,  &c.,  by  a  person  who  knows  this  chapter  do  not  make  such  a  case  in- 
that  the  drawer  thereof  is  not  entitled  to  dictahle  without  the  aid  of  a  special  pro- 
draw  for  the  sum  specified  therein,  upon  rision.  See  ante,  §  417  and  note»  49(\ 
the  drawee,  is  the  use  of  a  false  token,  488,  441,  448,  449,  457. 
4c.,  although  no  representation  is  made  *  Ante,  §  427,  461. 
in  respect  thereto."   And  they  add :  "  As 
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not  paid  for  was  obtained  as  distinctly  and  wholly  by  the  false 
pretence  as  the  entire  article  would  have  been  if  no  considera* 
tion  whatever  had  passed.  The  case  was  of  a  sale  of  bread,  and 
^*  an  attempt,"  in  the  langu^e  of  Parke,  B.,  ^^  to  obtain  money 
by  the  feilse  and  fraudulent  representation  of  an  antecedent  fact; 
namely,  that  a  greater  number  of  pounds  of  bread  had  been 
delivered  than  had  been  actually  delivered,  and  that  representa- 
tion made  with  a  view  of  obtaining  as  many  sums  of  2d.  as  the 
number  of  loaves  falsely  pretended  to  have  been  furnished  amount 
to."  And  the  conviction  of  the  defendant  for  an  indictable 
attempt  to  cheat  was  sustained.^ 

rV.    What  Property  must  be  obtained. 

§  476.  DiTenitiM  of  Btatatas. — Upon  this  subject,  the  statutes 
differ,  while  none  of  them  are  as  broad  sd  the  common  law, 
explained  under  the  title  Cheats.'  The  practitioner  is,  therefore, 
cautioned  to  look  carefully  at  the  enactments  of  his  own  State 
as  they  affect  the  present  question.  The  meanings  of  some  of 
the  words  employed  in  these  statutes  are  given  at  length  in 
*' Statutory  Crimes;"  where  they  may  be  found  by  consulting 
the  index. 

§  477.  *  Obtain."  —  The  words  of  the  English  statute,  24  &  26 
Yict.  c.  96,  §  88,  are,  *^  Whosoever  shaU,  &c.,  obtain  from  any 
other  person  any  chattel,"  &c.,  and  the  reader  will  observe  that 
the  same  words  are  employed  in  the  earlier  English  enact* 
xnents ; '  they  are  common,  too,  in  this  country.  Upon  this  it  is 
held,  that,  — 

Rule  of  Laroeny  —  (XTsa  —  Ownarahip}.  —  If  the  purpose  of  the 

wrong-doer  was  merely  to  procure  the  use  of  the  chattel,  the  case 
is  not  within  the  statute,  the  same  rule  applying  here  as  in  lar- 
ceny. Therefore,  when  one  was  convicted  for  getting,  by  a  false 
pretence,  the  use  of  a  horse  from  a  livery  stable  for  a  day,  the 
conviction  was  quashed.^    It  appears  to  be  essential  also  that 

I  Reg.v.Eagleton,Deara.  516,88Eng.  whole  court:    "The  word  'obtain/  in 

la.  9k  £q.  &40.    See  ante,  §  429,  442.  this  section,  does  not  mean  obtain  the 

s  Ante,  §  100.  loan  of,  but  obtain  the  proper^  in,  any 

*  Ante,  §  411-418.  chattel,  &c.    This  is,  to  some  extent,  in* 

*  Beg.  V.  KiUiam,  Law  Bep.  ICC.  dicated  by  the  proviso,  that,  if  it  be 
S61.    Said  Boyill,  C.  J.,  speaking  for  the  proved  that  the  person  indicted  obtained 
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the  owner  shotild  have  intended  to  part  with  his  ownership  in 
the  property.^ 

§  478.  Rule  of  Lttroenyp  oontfnned.  —  The  North  Carolina  coiirt, 
in  interpreting  the  statutes  of  that  State,  followed  in  another 
respect  the  rule  of  larceny.  The  statutory  words  were  *'  money, 
goods,  property,  or  other  thing  of  yalue,"  "  or  any  bank-note, 
check,  or  order  for  thd  payment  of  money,"  &^o. ;  and  from  these, 
viewed  in  connection  with  other  provisions,  the  result  was  derived, 
that  nothing  can  be  the  subject  of  this  offence  except  what  is  also 
the  subject  of  larceny  either  at  the  common  law  or  under  statutes. 
Therefore,  — 

Land.  —  The  false-pretence  act  was  held  not  to  extend  to  a 
conveyance  of  land.^ 

§479.  Farther  Analogy  to Laroeny  —  ("Chattel"  —  Dog). — And 
in  England  the  word  '^chattel,'*  in  this  act,  is  held  not  to  include 
a  dog.  Said  Lord*  Campbell,  C.  J. :  ^*  There  is  a  specific  miti- 
gated punishment  in  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  o.  29,  §  81,  for  dog-stealing, 
but  it  is  not  larceny  at  common  law ;  and,  if  it  is  not,  I  am  of 


the  property  in  inch  manner  as  to  60S,  19  Law  J.  k.  a.  M.  C  67,  was  referred 
amount  in  law  to  larceny,  he  shall  not,  to.  There  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
hy  reason  thereof,  he  entitled  to  he  ao-  ohtaining,  hj  false  pretences,  a  railway 
quitted;  hut  it  is  made  more  clear  hy  ticket  with  intent  to  defraud  the  coin- 
referring  to  the  earlier  statute  from  which  pany .  It  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  language  of  {  8S  is  adopted.  7  A  8  rightly  oonyicted,  though  the  ticket  had 
Geo.  4,  c.  !29,  §  68,  recites,  that '  a  failure  to  he  given  up  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
of  justice  frequently  arises  from  the  The  reasons  for  this  decision  do  not  very 
suhtle  distinction  hetween  larceny  and  clearly  appear,  hut  it  may  he  distin* 
fraud,'  and,  for  remedy  thereof,  enacts,  guished  from  the  present  case  in  thu 
that, '  if  any  person  shall,  hy  any  false  respect :  that  the  prisoner,  hy  using  the 
pretence,  ohtain,'  &c.  The  suhtle  dis-  ticket  for  the  purpose  of  trarelling  on 
tinction  which  the  statute  was  intended  the  railway,  entirely  conrerted  it  to  his 
to  remedy  was  this :  that  If  a  person,  hy  own  use  for  the  only  purpose  for  which 
fraud,  induced  another  to  part  with  the  it  was  capahle  of  being  applied.  Dis- 
possession only  of  goods  and  conrerted  tinsuiahedL  -—  In  this  case,  the  prisoner 
them  to  his  own  use,  this  was  larceny ;  never  intended  to  deprive  the  prosecutor 
while,  if  he  induced  another  hy  fraud  to  of  the  horse  or  the  property  in  it,  or  to 
part  with  the  property  in  the  goods  as  appropriate  it  to  himself,  hut  only  in- 
well  as  the  possession,  this  was  not  lar-  tended  to  ohtain  the  use  of  the  horse 
ceny.  But  to  constitute  an  obtaining  hy  lor  a  limited  time."  p.  263,  264. 
&lse  pretences  it  is  equally  essential,  as  ^  The  State  o.  Yickery,  19  Texas, 
in  larceny,  that  there  shall  be  an  inten-  826. 

tion  to  deprive  the  owner  wholly  of  hit         *  The  State  v.  Burrows,  11  Ire.  477. 

property.    And  this  intention  did  not  And  see  Commonwealth  9.  Woodnm,  4 

exist  in  the  case  before  us.    Balhroad  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  207 ;  Dord  r.  People^ 

Ticket.  —  In  support  of  the  conviction,  9  Bath.  671. 
the  case  of  Reg.  v,  Boulton,  1  Den.  C.  C. 
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opinion  that  it  is  not,  within  this  statute,  the  snbjeet  of  false  pre- 
tences. Are  we  to  suppose,  that  the  legislature  intended  that  for 
obtaining  a  dog  by  false  pretences  a  man  should  be  liable  to  penal 
servitude ;  but  that  if  he  actually  steals  a  dog,  he  should  only  be 
liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment?" ^ 

§  480.  GSredit,  —  In  harmony  with  the  foregoing  interpreta- 
tions it  is  held,  that,  if  the  thing  obtained  is  not  money,  or  other 
article  within  the  express  words  of  the  statute,  but  merely  a 
credit  in  account  which  may  bring  money,  the  substantive  offence 
is  not  committed ;  though  the  transaction  constitutes  a  criminal 
attempt  to  get,  by  the  false  pretence,  the  money  which  the  credit 
may  ultimately  bring.' 

Indoraeiiient  of  Payment.  ^-  And  it  is  the  same  where  the  thing 
obtained  is  the  indorsement  of  a  payment  on  a  promissory  note.^ 
But,  — 

'  Valuable  Tliliig."  —  The  words  of  the  New  Jersey  statute  are 
M  money,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  valuable  thing ; ''  and  it  is 
held  that  to  procure  one  to  execute  his  own  note  or  contract  is 
to  obtain  of  him  a  ^  valuable  thing  '*  within  this  proyision.^  Pos- 
sibly this  interpretation  does  not  accord  with  that  in  the  next 
section,  yet  plainly  there  is  a  difference  between  ^*  valuable  thing  '* 
and  **  viduable  security." 

§  481.  '  Valuable  BwnaAtf,"  —  By  the  English  statute  of  7  &  8 
Geo.  4,  c.  29,  §  58,  now  repealed,  the  thing  obtained  must  be 
^  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security.'*  ^  And  the  judges 
held,  that,  — 

Ontf'a  own  Aooeptanoe.  —  It  is  not  within  this  statute  to  procure 
a  person  to  write  his  own  acceptance  on  a  piece  of  mercantile 
paper.  The  thing  obtained,  said  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  *^  must, 
we  conceive,  have  been  the  property  of  some  one  other  than  the 
prisoner.  Here  tiiere  is  great  difficulty  in  saying,  that,  as  against 
the  prisoner,  the  prosecutor  had  any  property  in  the  document 
as  a  security,  or  even  in  the  paper  on  which  the  acceptance  was 
written.  .  •  •  We  apprehend,  that,  to  support  the  indictment, 

1  Beg.  9.  Robinson,  8  Cox  C.  C.  116,         «  The  State  v,  Thatcher,  6  Vroom, 

116,  BeU  a  C.  S4.     See  Stat.  Crimes,  445.    As  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 

I  944.  "  raluable  thing,"  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  346, 

'  Beg.  V,  Bagleton,  I>ean.  616,  88  note,  876. 
Enip.  L.  &  Eq.  640.  •  Ante,  {  412. 

*  The  State  v.  Moore,  16  Iowa,  412. 
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the  document  must  have  been  a  valuable  security  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  prosecutor.  While  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  prose- 
cutor, it  was  of  no  value  to  him,  nor  to  any  one  else,  unless  to 
the  prisoner.  In  obtaining  it  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  a  gross 
fraud ;  but  we  think  not  of  a  fraud  contemplated  by  this  act  of 
Parliament."  ^    This  case  has  been  followed  in  Canada.^ 

Views  of  Intorpretation.  —  This  sort  of  nice  distinction  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  criminal  law.  And  to  the  writer  it  seems 
eminently  beneficial  when  its  object  is  to  eject  out  of  a  statute 
something  which,  though  within  its  words,  is  not  within  its 
spirit.  But  when  a  case  is  quite  within  the  mischief  to  be 
remedied,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  no  just  rules  of  inteipre* 
tation  can  restrict  terms  to  a  narrower  meaning  than  is  given 
them  by  the  ordinary  understandings  of  men.'  And  if  one 
persuades  another  to  put  his  name  to  a  piece  of  mere  paper, 
valueless  before,  but  rendered  a  valuable  mercantile  security 
by  the  name,  to  the  ordinary  understanding  he  obtains  thereby 
of  the  other  a  "  valuable  security,"  —  then,  as  the  case  is  com- 
pletely within  the  mischief  of  the  law,  why  bend  the  law  by 
interpretation  to  screen  the  delinquent?  In  accord  with  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion,  the  New  York 
court  has  held,  that  — 

"  Effects "  —  indonemeiit.  —  Procuring  by  a  false  pretence  the 
indorsement  of  a  promissory  note  —  in  a  case  where  the  party 
has  afterward  used  the  note  for  his  own  benefit  —  is  within  the 
words  "  money,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  efifects."  * 

§  482.  Loan  of  Money.  —  Where  the  thing  obtained  is  money, 
which  is  converted  to  the  use  of  the  wrong-doer,^  it  is  no  objec- 
tion that  it  was  asked  and  ostensibly  received  as  a  mere  loan.® 

§  483.  Contract.  —  Under  a  statute  making  the  obtaining  of 
*^  money "  or  ^^  goods "  by  false  pretences  indictable,  a  contract 
is  no  better  than  a  credit ;  ^  and,  obviously,  the  obtaining  of  a 
contract  is  not  sufficient.®    But,  — 

Money  through  Contniot.  —  If  a  contract  is  obtained,  and  thea 

1  Reg.  V.  Danger,  Dean,  ft  B.  807,  *  Ante,  §  477. 

823,  824,  7  Cox  C.  C.  803.     See  Stat  <  Bex  v.  Crouley,  2  Moody  ft  B.  17, 

Crimes,  §  889,  note.  2  Lowin,  164. 

A  Reg.  V.  Bradj,  26  U.  C  Q.  B.  18.  ^  Ante,  {  480. 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  §  204,  212.  •  See  SUU  Crimei,  {  217,  844-84A. 

«  People  V,  Stone,  9  Wend.  182, 190. 
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the  money  is  paid  puisnant  to  it,  there  is  authority  for  holding 
that  this  is  an  obtaining  of  the  money.^  Still,  where  the  parly 
got  from  his  own  banker  a  credit  by  drawing  on  a  person  upon 
whom  he  had  no  right  to  draw  a  bill  which,  therefore,  had  no 
chance  of  being  paid,  —  even  though  the  banker  consequently 
paid  money  for  him  to  an  extent  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
done,  —  this  was  held  by  the  English  judges  to  be  insufficient. 
*^  The  prisoner  could  not  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  specifio 
sum  on  the  bill,  all  that  was  obtained  was  credit  on  account/' ' 
And  it  has  even  been  held,  contrary  to  the  foregoing  doctrine, 
that,  if  a  contract  is  entered  into  by  reason  of  false  representa- 
tions, then  money  or  goods  are  delivered  under  the  contract,  ^*  it 
is,"  in  the  language  of  Hill,  J.,  ^*  too  remote  to  say  that "  the 
wrong-doer  ^^  obtained  the  goods  or  money  by  the  false  pre- 
tences."' And  in  Canada  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  an  in- 
dictment for  obtaining  a  given  sum  by  false  pretences  is  not 
supported  by  evidence  of  obtaining  a  promissory  note  for  that 
sum,  which  note  was  paid  before  maturity.^  The  question  is 
perhaps  a  nice  one ;  still,  in  principle,  if,  at  the  time  when  the 
money  was  paid  under  a  contract  which  the  fraud  had  rendered 
void,  the  party  paying  it  remained  ignorant  of  the  fraud  and 
under  its  influence,  this  should  pretty  plainly  be  deemed  to 
be  an  obtaining  of  the  money  by  the  pretence,  to  which  the 
fraudulent  contract  (to  be  treated  as  a  nullity  ^)  would  be  no 
impediment.  If  the  fraud  had  been  discovered,  and  had  ceased 
to  influence  the  mind  of  the  defrauded  person  when  he  paid  the 
money,  the  case  would  be  different.^ 

§  484.  Signatiure  to  liiAtnimant.  —  Besides  the  provision  against 
getting  money,  goods,  chattels,  and  the  like,  by  false  pretences, 
there  is,  in  many  of  the  States,  a  clause  against  so  obtaining  the 
signature  of  a  person  to  any  written  instrument.^ 


1  Reg.  V.  Kenrick,  6  Q.  B.  49,  Day. 
ft  M.  208;  Reg.  v.  Abbott,  1  Den.  C.  C. 
278,  2  Car.  &  K.  680;  Reg.  v.  Dark,  1 
Den.  C.  C.  276.  And  see  People  v.  Her- 
Tick,  18  Wend.  87;  Reg.  v.  Adamson, 
1  Car.  &  K.  192,  2  Moody,  286 ;  Reg.  v. 
Xagleton,  Dears.  616,  88  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 
640. 

*  Rex  V.  Warell,  1  Moody,  224. 

•  Reg.  V.  Bryan,  2  Fost.  &  F.  667,  a 
jury  case,  the  learned  Judge  adding  that 


the  point  liad  been  decided  in  Reg.  v, 
Gardner,  26  Law  Jour.  ir.  8.  M.  C.  100, 
and  Dears.  &  B.  40,  ante,  §  482,  and  the 
decision  bound  him. 

*  Reg.  V.  Brady,  26  U.  C.  Q.  B.  18. 

*  Bishop  First  Book,  §  124,  126. 

*  See,  as  perhaps  having  some  rela- 
tion to  tills  question,  Reg.  v.  Watson, 
Dears.  &  B.  848,  7  Cox  C.  C.  864.  And 
see  post,  §  486. 

^  See  People  v.  Galloway,  17  Wend. 
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Hatnre  of  the  loAtnimeiit.  —  In  New  York  it  was  held,  that, 
to  bring  a  case  within  the  words  ^*  obtain  tke  signature  of  any 
person  to  any  written  instrument/'  the  instrument  must  be  of 
such  a  character  as  may  work  a  prejudice  to  the  property  of  him 
who  afSxes  the  signature,  or  of  some  other  person.  Therefore, 
where  the  defendant  had  thus  got  his  wife's  name  to  a  deed  of 
land,  but  the  deed  was  not  acknowledged  by  her  before  an  officer 
qualified  to  take  the  acknowledgment ;  and  under  other  statutes 
the  deed  of  a  married  woman  is,  before  acknowledgment,  a  mere 
nullity ;  the  court  held  the  offence  not  committed.  ^^  J£  the  de- 
fendant," said  the  judge,  ^*  could  not  have  been  convicted  of 
forgery,  had  he  affixed  the  name  of  his  wife  to  this  instrument 
without  her  consent,  I  think  he  should  not  have  been  convicted 
of  the  offence  of  obtaining  her  signature  to  the  instrument  by 
false  pretences/'  ^ 

y.  Remaining  and  Connected  QuestionM. 

§  486.  Felony  or  Iftodemasnor.  —  The  obtaining  of  property 
by  false  pretences,  being  a  statutory  offence,  and  nowhere  pun- 
idiable  with  death,  is,  on  common-law  principles,  a  misdemeanor, 
not  a  felony.'  But  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  felony 
under  the  statutes  of  many  of  the  States.'  Thus,  in  Mississippi, 
the  statute  makes  it  fdlony  where  the  value  exceeds  one  hundred 
dollars.^ 

Piinoipal  and  AooeMoiy.  —  The  practitioner,  before  proceeding 
in  a  case,  will  see  how  this  is  under  the  statutes  of  his  own  State ; 
and  will  bear  in  mind  the  principles,  taught  in  the  previous  vol* 
ume,^  concerning  procuring,  aiding,  abetting,  and  the  like.' 

640 ;   People   v.  Stone,  0  Wend.  182 ;  a  written  inatrnment  within  the  meaning 

People  V.  Genang,  11  Wend.  18 ;  People  of  this  statute.    People  v.  Chapman,  4 

V.  Gates,  18  Wen<L  811 ;  Fenton  v.  Peo-  Parker  C.  C.  66. 
pie,  4.  Hill,  N.  T.  126 ;  Roherts  v.  The         >  Vol  I.  §  614  et  seq. 
State,  2  Head,  601 ;  The  8Ute  v.  Lay-         *  Vol.  I.  §  618, 628. 
man,  8  Blackf .  880,  which  see  for  a  oon-         «  Bowler  v.  The  State,  41  Missis.  670. 
stmction  of  the  Indiana  statute  of  false         *  See  Vol.  L  {  646-708. 
pretences ;  ante,  {  467.  *  See   Commonwealth  v.  Hariey,  7 

1  People  V.  Galloway,  17  Wend.  640,  MeL  462 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Call,  SI 

opinion  by  Bronson,  J.    And  see  People  Pick.  616 ;  People  v.  Parish,  4  Denio^ 

V.  Gates,  18  Wend.  811.     Indorsement  163 ;   Beg.  v.  Moland,  2  Moodj,  276; 

of  Note.  —  An  indorsement  of  a  nego-  Cowen  v.  People,  14  IlL  848 ;  IiOBg  e. 

tiable  promissory  note  is  a  signature  to  The  State,  1  Swan,  Tenn.  287. 
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§  486.  Partly  in  aaoh  of  two  States.  —  Where  the  transaction 
is  partly  in  one  State  and  partly  in  anotlier,  it  has  been  deemed 
that  the  courts  of  the  State  in  which  the  thing  was  transferred 
to  the  possession  of  the  wrong-doer  may  take  cognizance  of  the 
offence,  though  the  false  pretences  were  uttered  in  the  other 
State.  For  the  gist  of  the  wrongful  thing  done  was  considered 
to  be,  not  the  uttering  of  the  pretences,  but  the  obtaining  of  the 
money  or  goods.^ 

§  487.  The  Puniahment.  —  This  is  a  matter  generally  regiilated 
by  statutes,  and  depending  on  principles  sufficiently  considered 
in  the  preceding  volume." 

§  488.  Attempts.  —  According  to  doctrines  fuUy  discussed  in 
the  preceding  volume,'  an  attempt  to  commit  this  statutory 
offence  is,  though  it  fail,  indictable  as  a  common-law  misde- 
meanor. There  seems  to  be  little  inducement  to  prosecute  wrong- 
doers  in  cases  where  no  harm  has  actually  been  accomplished, 
and  so  the  books  contain  few  instances  of  indictments  for  these 
attempts.  Yet  the  English  courts  not  unfrequently  of  late  have 
sustained  such  indictments ;  and  no  question  can  arise  concern- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  proceeding.^  The  act  done  must  be 
sufficiently  near  the  fraud  meant  to  be  accomplished ;  ^  but  the 
obtaining  of  a  credit  has  been  held  to  be  in  close  enough  proxim- 
ity to  the  money  it  was  to  bring,  to  constitute  the  criminal 
attempt.^  If  the  person  to  be  defrauded  does  not  believe  the 
pretence  to  be  true,  still  an  indictment  for  the  attempt  to  defraud 


1  CommoDwealth  v.  Van  Tuyl,  1  Met. 
Ky,  1, 8.  In  thif  case, "  the  facts  proved 
upon  the  trial  were,  that  the  defendant 
was  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  had  along 
with  him  a  negro  named  John,  whom  he 
represented  to  be  a  runaway  slare  be- 
longing to  him,  that  he  was  trying  to 
take  back  to  a  slare  State ;  stating  that 
he  was  a  resident  of  Tennessee,  from 
which  place  the  slare  had  some  three  or 
four  months  previously  made  his  escape. 
That  whilst  he  was  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
he  sold  and  delivered  said  negro  to  B.  W. 
Jenkins,  at  the  price  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  Jenkins  was  to  pay  him  when 
they  arrived  in  Kentucky,  and  the  pur- 
chaser was  to  mn  the  risk  of  taking  the 
slave  to  that  place."  When  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  arrived  in  Kentucky, 


a  bill  of  sale  with  warranty  was  executed, 
and  the  money  paid.  But  the  negro  was 
free,  and  not  a  slave,  and  both  he  and 
the  defendant  resided  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Kentucky  court  held, 
that  the  offence  was  complete  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

>  Vol.  I.  S  027  et  seq.  As  to  Massa- 
chusetts, see  Wilde  v.  Commonwealth,  2 
Met.  408. 

•  Vol.  L  §  728  et  seq. 

«  Reg.  v.  Ball,  Car.  &  M.  240 ;  Reg.  v. 
Eagleton,  Dears.  615,  88  £ng.  L.  &  £q. 
640;  Reg.  v.  Roebuck,  Dears.  &  B.  24; 
Reg.  V.  Francis,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  C.  128, 
12  Cox  C.  C.  612. 

»  Vol.  L  S  760-766. 

<  Reg.  V.  Eagleton,  Dears.  616,  88 
Eng.  L.  &  £q.  640.    And  see  ante,  {  48a 
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may  be  maintained  against  the  wrong-doer.^  We  have  seen,' 
that  this  doctrine  of  attempt  applies  also  to  cheats  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

1  Beg.  V.  Hensler,  11  Cox  C.  C.  670.  *  Ante,  {  168. 


For  FALSE  TOKEN,  see  Chbats. 

FALSE  TOLL-DISH,  offence  of  keeping,  see  Stat  Crimet. 
FARO  BANK,  exhibiting,  see  Stat  Crimes. 
FERBY,  see  Wat. 

FIGHTING,  see  Vol.  I.  §  586.    And  see  Atfbat. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FOBOIBLE  JfiNTKY  AND  DICTAINEB.^ 

{488-491.  Introdnction. 
492-490.  The  Old  English  StatQtet. 
497-^08.  The  Ownership,  Estate,  or  Possession  necessarj. 
604r-618.  The  Act  which  constitutes  the  Offence. 
614*  The  Restitution  of  Possession  awarded. 
616, 616.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§489.  In  General.  —  Forcible  entry  and  forcible  detainer  are 
in  substance  and  in  principle  but  one  offence,  and  are  treated  of 
in  the  books  together,  as  forcible  entry  and  detainer.  A  general 
view  of  this  breach  of  public  tranquillity  was  given  in  the  first 
volume.* 

Ho'w  defined.  —  A  forcible  entry  is  an  entzy  on  another's  real 
estate,  or  in  some  special  circumstances  on  one's  own,  of  a  natnre 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  personal  occupation,  made  with  such  an 
array  of  force  as  to  create  terror  in  those  who  are  present  oppos- 
ing. A  forcible  detainer  is  a  detaining  of  the  possession  of  an 
estate,  to  which  the  person  has  no  perfect  title,  by  force  of  the 
same  kind. 

§  490.  Wliy  Indictable  —  Poaseealon  of  Land  by  Foroe.  —  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,'  a  man  disseised  of  his  lands  was  at  the 
common  law  allowed  to  use  any  degree  of  force  necessary  to 
gain  possession.  And  this  might  have  been  so  in  civil  juris- 
prudence ;  because,  if  a  plaintiff  were  in  the  wrong  in  holding 
possession  of  lands,  he  was  in  no  situation  to  complain  of  the 
defendant's  vrrong  in  expelling  him,  where  the  latter  was  the 
true  owner.^    But  there  is  likewise  another  doctrine  of  the  com- 

1  See  also  PoaciBU  Tsespass.  For         *  Vol.  I.  {  266,267, 268 ;  1  Oab.  Crim. 

the  pleading,  practice,  and  CTidence,  see  Law,  821 ;  Taunton  v.  Costar,  7  T.  R. 

Crim.  Proced.  U.  §  869  et  seq.    See  also  481 ;  Turner  v,  Mejmott,  1  Ring.  168 ; 

Stot.  Crimes,  {  400,  641,  660.  Hi^^  v.  The  State,  7  Ind.  649.    And 

<  Voi.  1. 1  686-^88.  see  Hyatt  v.  Wood,  4  Johns.  160. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  496;  4 
BL  Com.  148. 
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men  law ;  namely,  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  enforce  a  claim, 
however  just,  by  the  commission  of  a  breach  of  public  order  and 
tranquillity.^  Consequently  it  is  now  established,  that  forcible 
entry,  and,  in  some  circumstances,  forcible  detainer,  are  indict- 
'  able  crimes,  without  regard  to  any  statute,  English  or  American.^ 
§  491.  How  the  Chapter  diTided.  —  But  this  matter  has  fur- 
nished a  considerable  field  for  legislation,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider,  I.  The  Old  Eng- 
lish Statutes ;  II.  The  Ownership,  Estate,  or  Possession  neces- 
sary; III.  The  Act  which  constitutes  the  Offence;  IV.  The 
Restitution  of  Possession  awarded;  V.  Remaining  and  Conr 
nected  Questions^ 

L  The  Old  EnglUh,  Statutes. 
§  492.   Btats.  5  Rioh.  2  —  2   Bdw.  3  —  Wbether  Commoo  Zaw, 

Ao.  —  The  earliest  of  these  enactments  is  5  Rich.  2,  stat.  1,  c.  8,^ 


'  Iiaadlord  ejeotlng  Tenant.  —  In  a 
Massachusetts  case,  where  a  tenancy  at 
will  had  been  terminated  by  the  tenant's 
reAisiog  to  pay  rent,  and  the  landlord's 
statutory  notice  to  quit,  the  latter  effected 
a  peaceable  personal  entry  into  the  prem- 
ises, which  was  a  room  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  tenant  being  therein.  He 
then  commenced  remoying  door,  win- 
dows, and  the  tenantCs  furniture,  when 
the  tenant  resisted  him,  and  a  scuffle  en- 
sued, and  the  tenant  received  a  blow 
upon  the  head  with  a  hatchet  held  in  the 
band  of  the  landlord.  The  landlord  was 
thereupon  indicted  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery ;  and,  on  the  trial,  his  counsel  re- 
quested the  court  to  rule,  that,  if  he  got 
into  the  premises  unopposed,  he  was  in 
the  peaceable  possession  of  his  own,  with 
the  right  to  remove  the  tenant's  effects ; 
and,  if  resisted,  he  might  lawfully  oppose 
force  with  force.  But  the  court  refused, 
yet  told  the  jury,  that,  the  tenancy  being 
at  an  end,  the  landlord  might  resume  his 
possession  without  legal  process  if  he 
could  do  so  without  a  breaoh  of  the 
peace;  that  bis  right  to  take  out  win- 
dows and  door,  and  to  remove  the  tea- 
ant's  property,  depended  on  the  contin- 
gency of  his  being  able  to  do  so  without 
opposition  or  resistance;  that,  on  being 
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resisted,  and  finding  he  conid  not  proceed 
further  without  a  breach  of  the  peace,  it 
became  his  duty  to  desist ;  and  he  had 
no  right  to  ^ect  the  tenant  by  force. 
This  ruling  was  held  to  be  correct  Com- 
monwealth V.  Haley,  4  Allen,  818.  Com- 
pare this  with  GolUns  v.  Thomas,  1  Fost. 
&  F.  416.  And  see  Langdon  v.  Potter, 
8  Mass.  215;  Saunders  v.  Robinson,  6 
Met  848 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Dudley,  10 
Mass.  403 ;  The  State  v.  McClay,  1  Bar- 
ring. Del.  620 ;  Evill  v.  Conwell,  S  Blackf . 
188 ;  Burt  v.  The  Sute,  2  Tread.  489 ; 
Helm  V.  Slader,  1  A.  K.  Mar.  820;  Bait- 
lett  V.  Draper,  28  Misso.  407 ;  Tucker  v. 
Phillips,  2  Met  Ky.  416;  Commonwealth 
V.  Kenaey,  8  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep.  238. 

>  Vol.  I.  §  636;  Commonwealth  v. 
Shattuck,  4  Cush.  141 ;  Rex  v.  Bake,  3 
Bur.  1781 ;  Henderson  v.  Commonwealth, 
8  Qrat  708;  The  State  v.  Speirin,  1  Brev. 
119 ;  Butts  u.  Voorhees,  1  Green,  N.  J. 
18 ;  Rez  v.  Wilson,  8  T.  R.  367 ;  1  Russ. 
Crimes,  3d  £ng.  ed.  304 ;  Newton  v. 
Harland,  1  Man.  &  Q.  644 ;  The  State  d. 
WUson,  8  Misso.  126;  The  State  p.  Mor- 
ris, 8  Misso.  127.  Query,  whether  this 
is  an  indictable  offence  in  Alabama. 
Childress  v.  McGehee,  Minor,  181,  1S4. 

*  In  preparing  the  first  edition  of  thia 
volume,  I  copied  this  statute  from  Poltoni 
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in  the  following  words :  -^^  That  none  from  henceforth  make  any 
entry  into  any  lands  and  tenements,  but  in  case  where  entry  is 
given  by  the  law ;  and,  in  such  case,  not  with  strong  hand  nor 
with  multitude  of  people,  but  only  in  peaceable  and  easy  man- 
ner. And  if  any  man  from  henceforth  do  to  the  contrary,  and 
thereof  be  duly  convict,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of 
his  body,  and  thereof  ransomed  at  the  king's  wilL"  This  is  tiie 
entire  statute ;  it  creates,  if  there  were  doubt  before,  a  misde- 
meanor. There  appears  to  be  no  room  for  question  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Common  law  of  this  country.^  But  the  reader  ob- 
serves, that  it  applies  only  to  forcible  entries,  not  to  detainers. 
Of  prior  date  to  this  statute  is  2  Edw.  8,  c.  8,  commonly  called 
the  Statute  of  Northampton,  spoken  of  likewise  by  Hawkins ;  ^ 
yet  this  one  has  no  very  close  connection  with  our  present  sub- 
ject. It  provides :  **  That  no  man,  great  nor  small,  of  what  con- 
dition soever  he  be,  —  except  the  king's  servants  in  his  presence, 
and  his  ministers  in  executing  of  the  king's  precepts,  or  of  their 
ofSce,  and  such  as  be  in  their  company  assisting  them,  and  also 
[those  of  feats  of  arms  of  peace]  upon  a  cry  made  for  arms  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  the  same  in  such  places  where  such  acts 
happen, — be  so  hardy  to  come  before  the  king's  justices  or  other 
of  the  king's  ministers  doing  their  office,  with  force  and  arms, 
nor  bring  no  force  in  affiray  of  the  peace,  nor  to  go  nor  ride 
armed  by  night  nor  by  day,  in  fairs,  markets,  nor  in  the  presence 
of  the  justices  or  other  ministers,  nor  in  no  part  elsewhere,  upon 
pain  to  forfeit  their  armor  to  the  king,  and  their  bodies  to  prison 
at  the  king's  pleasure." 

§  498.  Stat.  15  Rioh.  2.  —  The  next  English  enactment,  which 
it  is  important  to  mention  here,  is  15  Rich.  2,  c.  2 ;  namely,  ^^  that 
the  ordinances  and  statutes,  made  and  not  repealed,  of  them  that 
make  entries  with  strong  hand  into  lands  and  tenements  or  other 
possessions  whatsoever,  and  them  hold  with  force,  and  also  of 


and  cited  it  ««  5  Rich.  2,  c.  7 ;  because  it 
tliere  so  stands,  and  I  hare  seen  it  so 
elsewhere.  The  text  is  now  corrected 
from  Buffhead. 

^  Kilty  Report  of  Statutes,  222 ;  Har- 
ding's Case,  1  Greenl.  22.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania judges  hare  omitted  impossibly  by 
accident,  as  they  mention  Stat.  15  Rich. 
2,  c  2  (see  next  section),  among  the 
acts  in  force.    Report  of  Judges,  8  Binn. 


595,  618,  614.  But  in  Roberts's  Digest 
of  British  statutes,  the  reason  of  the 
omission  is  suggested  to  be,  "  probably, 
because  the  act  of  1700  [Pennsylvania] 
was  considered  analogous,  and  as  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  statute."  p.  288, 
note. 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  Curw.  ed.  p.  406,  §  5, 
and  p.  488,  $  4. 
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those  that  make  insurrections,  or  great  ridings,  riots,  routs,  or 
assemblies,  in  disturbance  of  the  peace  or  of  the  common  law,  or 
in  affiray  of  the  people,  shall  be  holden  and  kept  and  fully  exe- 
cuted ;  joined  to  the  same,  that  at  all  times  that  such  forcible 
entry  shall  be  made,  and  complaint  thereof  cometh  to  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  or  to  any  of  them,  that  the  same  justices  or  justice 
take  sufficient  power  of  the  county,  and  go  to  the  place  where 
such  force  is  made ;  and,  if  they  find  any  that  hold  such  place 
forcibly,  after  such  entry  made,  they  shaU  be  taken  and  put  in 
the  next  gaol,  there  to  abide  convict,  by  the  record  of  the  same 
justices  or  justice,  until  they  have  made  fine  and  ransom  to  the 
king.''  1 

Bammary  Conviction.  —  The  reader  perceives,  that  the  chief 
effect  of  this  enactment  is  to  provide  for  a  summary  conviction  of 
offenders  by  the  magistrate  on  view. 

Common  Law  with  ns.  —  It  is  of  a  date  sufficiently  early  to  be 
common  law  with  us ;  it  was  received  in  Maryland  ^  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  ^  and,  with  all  the  other  acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  was  expressly  made  of 
force  in  South  Carolina.^  But  unquestionably  there  are  other 
States  into  which  it  has  not  come,  —  a  matter,  however,  depend- 
ing chiefly  on  questions  of  local  jurisprudence.  The  process  of 
summary  conviction  on  view  is  itself  unknown  in  some  of  the 
States,  probably  in  most  of  them. 

Othen  as  Common  Law  in  our  Btataa.  —  Whether  the  enactments 

mentioned  in  the  succeeding  sections  under  our  present  subdi- 
vision are  common  law  in  any  particular  State,  is  a  question 
which  each  practitioner,  in  the  absence  of  decisions  of  the  courts, 
will  determine  for  himself.^  No  particular  suggestions  can  aid 
him,  but  the  general  doctrines  by  which  this  sort  of  inquiry  is 
to  be  answered  are  stated  elsewhere  in  these  volumes,  and  more 
at  large  in  the  author's  **  First  Book  of  the  Law."  • 

§  494.  Stat.  8  Hen.  6.  —  The  next  of  these  statutes  is  8  Hen.  6, 
c.  9,  A.  D.  1429.  It  was  intended  to  correct  some  defects  in  the 
last-recited  act ;  *'  as,"  says  Hawkins,  "  in  not  giving  any  remedy 

1  See,  for  some  expositions  of  this         *  The  State  v.  Huntington^  8  Brer, 

statute,  1   Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  111. 
497.  *  Thej  were  aU  received  in  Maryland 

*  Kiltj  Report  of  Statutes,  228.  Kilty  Rep.  Stats.  222,  227,  2^ 
.  •  Report  of  Judges,  3  Binn.  695, 614 ;         •  Bishop  First  Book,  §  48-69. 
Blythe  9.  Wright,  2  Ashm.  428. 
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against  those  who  were  gtalty  of  a  forcible  detainer  after  a  peace- 
fal  entry ;  nor  even  against  those  who  were  guHtj  of  both  a  forci- 
ble entry  and  a  forcible  detainer,  if  they  were  removed  before  the 
coming  of  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  in  not  giving  the  justices 
of  the  peace  any  power  to  restore  the  party  injured  by  such  force 
to  his  possession."  ^  And  we  may  add,  that  it  seems  to  be  the 
first  statutory  provision  making  forcible  detainers  indictable ; 
though  they  were  doubtless  so  at  the  common  law.  The  more 
important  parts  of  it  are  the  following :  ^^  That  from  henceforth, 
where  any  doth  make  any  forcible  entry  in  lands  and  tene- 
ments or  other  possessions,  or  them  hold  forcibly,  after  complaint 
thereof  made  within  the  same  county  where  such  entry  is  made, 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  to  one  of  them,  by  the  party 
grieved,  that  the  justices  or  justice  so  warned,  within  a  conven- 
ient time  shall  cause,  or  one  of  them  shall  cause,  the  said  statute 
(that  is,  15  Rich.  2,  c.  2)  duly  to  be  executed.'' 

§  495.  Continiiea.  —  And  in  §  8  this  atatute  of  8  Hen.  6,  c.  9, 
farther  provides,  that  the  justices  or  either  of  them  *^  shall  have 
authority  and  power  to  inquire  by  the  people*  of  the  same 
county,  as  well  of  them  that  make  such  forcible  entries  in  lands 
and  tenements,  as  of  them  which  the  same  hold  with  force." 
Then  follows  a  provision  for  the  restitution  of  the  premises  to 
the  rightful  i>088essor ;  thus,  ^*  And  if  it  be  found  before  any  of 
them,  that  any  doth  contrary  to  this  statute,  then  the  said  jus- 
tices or  justice  shall  cause  to  reseise  the  lands  and  tenements 
so  entered  or  holden  as  afore,  and  shall  put  the  party  so  put  out 
in  full  possession  of  the  same  lands  and  tenements,  so  entered 
or  holden  as  before."  There  are  other  minor  provisions,  not 
necessary  to  be  copied,  but  the  whole  closes  in  the  following 
words :  '*  §  7.  Provided  always,  that  they  which  keep  their  pos- 
sessions with  force,  in  any  luids  and  tenements,  whereof  they  or 
their  ancestors,  or  they  whose  estate  they  have  in  such  lands  and 
tenements,  have  continued  their  possessions  in  the  same  by  three 
years  or  more,  be  not  endamaged  by  force  of  this  statute." 

§  496.    Btats.  31  BUa.  —  21  lao.  1.  —  The  restitution  of  posses- 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnnr.  ed.  p.  407.  WUUams,  4  Man.  ft  R.  471,  9  B.  ft  C. 

*  The  meaniDg  of  which  la,  that  thej  649 ;  Anonymoiia,  4  Co.  48  a ;  Anonjr- 

maj  proceed  hj  hidlctment,  as  hi  other  mona,  2  Dy.  122,  pi.  24;  Rex  v.  Taylor, 

eaaet  of  miademesnor.    That  an  indict-  7  Mod.  128. 
ment  Uea  nnder  thia  ttatnte,  tee  Rex  v. 
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sion  was  put  on  a  more  exact  foundation  by  81  Eliz.  c.  11  (a.  d. 
1589)  ;  declaring,  '^  That  no  restitution  upon  any  indictment  of 
forcible  entry  or  holding  witii  force  be  made  to  any  person  or 
persons,  if  the  person  or  persons  so  indicted  hath  had  the  occu- 
pation, or  hath  been  in  quiet  possession,  by  the  space  of  three 
whole  years  together,  next  before  the  day  of  such  indictment  so 
found,  and  his,  her,  or  their  estate  or  estates  therein  not  ended 
or  determined ;  which  the  party  indicted  shall  and  may  allege  for 
stay  -of  restitution,  and  restitution  to  stay  until  that  be  tried,  if 
the  other  will  deny  or  traverse  the  same.  And  if  the  same  alle- 
gation be  tried  against  the  same  person  or  persons  so  indicted, 
then  the  same  person  or  persons  so  indicted  to  pay  such  costs  and 
damages  to  the  other  party  as  shall  be  assessed  by  the  judges  or 
justices  before  whom  the  same  shall  be  tried  ;  the  same  costs  and 
damages  to  be  recoyered  and  levied  as  is  usual  for  costs  and  dam- 
ages contained  in  judgments  upon  other  actions."  ^  And  Stat. 
21  Jac.  1,  c.  15  (a.  d.  1^23),  removed  a  doubt  by  enacting,  that 
the  right  to  give  restitution  should  exist,  not  only  in  favor  of 
persons  having  the  fee,  &c.,  but  also  it  should  extend  ^^unto 
tenants  for  term  of  years,  tenants  by  copy  of  court  roll,  guar- 
dians by  knight's  service,  tenants  by  eleffit^  statute  merchant* 
and  staple."* 

II.  The  Ownership^  JEstate^  or  Possession  necessary. 

§  497.  Whether  Real  Xtotate  —  (Forcible  Trespass).  —  The  COm- 
mon-law  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that  the  kind  of  property  cou- 
ceming  the  possession  of  which  the  forbidden  tumult  arises,  is 
immaterial ;  hence  we  have  the  common-law  offence  of  forcible 
trespass,  to  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  But  to  call  a  forci- 
ble trespass  to  personal  property  a  forcible  entry  would  be  a  misuse 
of  terms,  though  it  would  lead  to  no  error  in  a  legal  view.  Under 
the  statutes,  however,  —  namely,  the  statutes  of  England  'which 
are  common  law  in  the  United  States, — the  property  must  bd 
real  estate. 

What  Real  Estate.  —  And  though  nothing  in  their  words  ex- 
cludes the  offence  from  being  committed  on  any  kind  of  real 

1  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  408,         *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  49a 
§14, 
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property,  yet  the  nature  of  some  kinds  prevents  it ;  indeed,  it 
can  probably  be  committed  only  on  such  as  is  capable  of  manual 
occupation. 

§  498.   Further  of  the  Sort  of  Real  Property.  —  Hawkins  says : 

^  It  hath  been  holden  for  a  general  rule,  that  one  may  be  indicted 
for  a  forcible  entry  into  any  such  incorporeal  hereditament  for 
which  a  writ  of  entry  will  lie,  either  by  the  common  law,  as  for 
rent,  or  by  statute,  as  for  tithes,  &c.  But  I  do  not  find  any  good 
authority  that  such  an  indictment  will  lie  for  a  common  or  office ; 
but  it  seems  agreed  that  an  indictment  for  forcible  detainer  lies 
against  any  one,  whether  he  be  the  terre-tenant  or  a  stranger, 
who  shall  forcibly  disturb  the  lawful  proprietor  in  the  enjoyment 
of  any  of  the  aboye-mentioned  possessions :  as  by  violently  resist- 
ing a  lord  in  his  distress  for  a  rent,  or  by  menacing  a  commoner 
with  bodily  hurt  if  he  dare  put  in  his  beasts  into  the  common, 
&c.  Yet  it  seems  clear,  that  no  one  can  come  within  the  danger 
of  these  statutes,  by  a  violence  offered  to  another  in  respect  of 
a  way,  or  such  like  easement,  which  is  no  possession.  Also  it 
seemeth,  that  a  man  cannot  be  convicted  upon  a  view,  by  force 
of  15  Rich.  2,  of  a  forcible  detainer  of  any  such  tenement  wherein 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  precedent  forcible  entry,  be- 
cause that  statute  gives  the  justices  a  jurisdiction  of  no  other 
forcible  detainer  but  what  follows  a  forcible  entry."  ^ 

§  499.     DweUing-honse  —  DiBtlnguiibed    from     other    Realty.  — 

Therefore  the  entry  need  not  be  into  a  dwelling-house.^  Yet 
there  are  circumstances  in  which,  if  it  is,  it  will  be  indictable, 
while  the  same  things  done  on  open  ground  would  not  be  so ;  ^  as, 
for  example,  if  there  are  persons  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  they 
are  put  in  fear.*  . 

§  500.  Tenant  In  Common.  —  A  leading  principle  is,  in  the 
language  of  Lord  Kenyon,  "that  no  one  shall  with  force  and 
violence  assert  his  own  title."  ^  Therefore,  though  a  tenant  in 
common  has  no  right  to  resist  the  entry  of  his  co-tenant  upon 

1  1  Hawk.  p.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  602,  v.  Bordeaux,  2  Jones,  K.  C.  241 ;  post, 

(81.  §  604.    And  see  ante,  §  400,  note. 
>  Rex  r.  Nicholls,  2  Keny.  612.  «  The  State  v.  Fort,  4  Der.  &  Bat 

*  And  see  Benson  v.  Strode,  2  Show.  192.  And  see  The  State  o.  Morgan,  WiHf 

150;  Harding's  Case,  1  Greenl.  22;  The  ston.  No.  1,  246. 

State  V.  Tolever,  6  Ire  452 ;  The  State  v,         ^  Rex  v.  Wilson,  8  T.  R.  857,  861. 

Caldwell,  2  Jones,  N.  C.  468 ;  The  State 
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th^  estate,^  yet  the  co-tenant  may  commit  the  offence  of  a  forci- 
ble entry  when  the  tenant  does  resist.^ 

Wife.  —  Even  the  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that  a  wife  may  be 
guilty  of  this  offence  in  respect  of  premises  held  by  her  husband.* 

§  501.  Further  of  the  Estate.  —  Hence  the  common-law  rule,  as 
unaffected  by  statutes  English  or  American,  is,  that  an  indict- 
ment for  a  forcible  entry  need  not  contain  any  allegation  of 
estate  or  interest  in  the  premises.  The  requisite  is,  that  the 
person  claiming  possession,  whether  by  right  or  wrong,  should 
be  in  actual  and  peaceable  possession.^  Not  even  is  evidence 
of  title  admissible.^ 

BBxe  Custody.  —  Tet  there  must  be,  by  right  or  wrong,  an 
actual  possession^  in  distinction  from  a  bare  custody;^  therefore 
a  man  is  not  indictable  for  a  forcible  entry  upon  premises  held 
merely  by  his  servant.® 

Under  the  Old  Statutes.  —  The  same  rule  appears  also  to  applj 
to  indictments  under  Stat.  6  Rich.  2,  stat.  1,  o.  8,^  before  re- 
cited ;  ^^  while,  under  8  Hen.  6,  c.  9,  the  indictment  must  state, 
says  Chitty,  ^^  that  the  place  was  the  freehold  of  the  parly  ag- 
grieved ; "  ^  or  state  some  other  interest  in  the  prosecutor.^  But 
on  principle  we  may  not  easily  see  how,  under  any  of  these  stat- 
utes, the  matter  can  be  otherwise  than  as  at  the  common  law, 
except  where  the  prosecutor  proposes  to  ask  for  a  judgment  of 
restitution.  Where  he  does  so  propose,  clearly  the  indictment, 
on  authority  and  perhaps  on  principle,  must  set  out  his  title.^ 

I  Conunonwealth  9.  Lakeman,  4  Gush.  *  Pitman  v.  Day !b,  Hemp.  29;  People 

697.  V.  Ffelda,  1  Laaa.  222 ;  Gates  v.  Winalow, 

s  Rex  V.  Marrow,  Caa.  temp.  Hardw.  1  Wia.  060;  McCauley  v.  Weller,  12  Gal. 

174,  Dablin  ed.  164.  600;  Pogue  v.  McKee,  8  A.  K.  Bfar.  127; 

*  Bex  V,  Smyth,  1  Moody  &  R.  166,  6  Emit  v.  Wilson,  14  B.  Monr.  44;  Bennet 
Gar.  &  P.  201  ;lRuia.  Grimes,  8dBng.ed«  v.  Montgomery,  8  Halst.  48;  Maira  v. 
807.  Sparks,  2   Southard,  618;    Stewart  «. 

«  Rex  9.  Wilson,  8  T.  R.  867 ;  Bean-  Wilson,  1  A.  K.  Mar.  266. 

champ  V.  Morris,  4  Bibb,  812;  The  State  '  Gommonwealth  v.  Keeper  of  Prlaon, 

V.  Bennett,  4  Der.  A  Bat.  48 ;  The  State  1  Ashm.  14a 

V.  Speirin,  1  Brev.  119;  Gommonwealth  •  The  State  v.  Gartl8,4  Der.  ft  Bat 

9.  Keeper  of  Prison,  1  Ashm.  140 ;  Peo-  222. 

pie  p.  Leonard,  11  Johns.  604 ;  The  State  •  8  Ghit  Grim.  Law,  1186;  Harding's 

V.  Pollok,  4  Ire.  806;  The  State  v.  An-  Gase,  1  Greenl.  22. 

den,  8  Ire.  16;  Biggins  v.  The  Stote,  7  ^  Ante,  t  492. 

lie.  649.  u  8  Ghit  Grim.  Law,  1186;  Bex  «. 

•  Reg.    V.   Gokely,   18   U.  G.  Q.  B.  Taylor,  7  Mod.  128. 

621,  decided  on  Rex  v.  Williams,  4  Man.        ^  Rex  v.  Wilson,  8  T.  R.  867. 

4  R.  471.  ^  Torrenoe  v.  Gommonwealth,  9  Bai« 
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How  adjudged  in  New  HaxnpflOiire.  —  According  to  E  New  Hamp- 
shire case,  a  complaint  for  a  forcible  entry  must  allege,  that  the 
complainant  was  seised  of  the  premises,  or  possessed  of  them  for 
a  term  of  years.  The  judge  said,  that,  on  the  authorities,  ^^  any 
person  who  is  seised  of  land  in  fee  for  life,  or  possessed  thereof 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  who  is  with  strong  hand  and  armed 
power  turned  out  of  possession,  or  held  out  of  possession  in  the 
same  manner,  may  have  this  process*  It  is  of  no  importance 
whether  the  seisin  be  by  right  or  by  wrong,  or  whether  the  term 
for  years  be  legal  or  not.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
plaint must  allege  that  the  complainant  was  seised  or  possessed 
for  a  term  of  years."  ^ 

§  502.  As  to  Forcible  Detainer :  — 

Ibe  Bootrine  in  Brief.  —  The  question  of  the  possession  or  estate 
in  forcible  detainer  is  more  difiScult,  being  less  illuminated  by 
authority.  On  principle,  no  one  should  be  held  for  this  offence 
merely  because  he  defends  by  force  a  peaceable  possession,  in* 
defeasible,  of  any  estate  to  which  another  has  no  real  claim* 
And  if  one  through  mistake  should  honestly  suppose,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  not  of  law,  that  he  was  occupying  this  position,  he 
would  stand  on  the  same  ground,  according  to  a  doctrine  illus- 
trated in  the  preceding  yolume,^  as  if  the  truth  were  what  he 
beUeved  it  to  be.  And  probably  the  law  will  be  found,  on  ex-^ 
amination,  to  be  exactly  as  thus  stated.^ 

§  508.  Detainer  diBtingnlshed  from  Bntry.  —  The  Word  ^^  detainer  ** 
implies  a  previous  entry  of  the  party  detaining,  which  indeed 
may  have  been  peaceable;  or  a  right  to  enter  in  the  person 
against  whom  the  premises  are  detained.^    And  Russell  defines 

184;  The  State  V.  Bennett,  4  Der.  A  Bat.  v.  People,  0  Barb.  607;  The  State  v* 

43;  The  State  v.  Anden,  8  Ire.  16;  Rea-  Elliot,  11  N.  H.  MO. 
publics  9.  Campbell,  1  Dall.  864;  The         *  The  words  of  the  Connecticut  0tat- 

State  p.  Butler,  Conference,  881 ;  Van-  ute  are, "  shall  make  forcible  entry,  &c., 

pool  o.   Commonwealth,   1  Harris,  Pa.  and  with  strong  hand  shall  detain  the 

391 ;  Bard  v.  Commonwealth,  0  S.  &  R.  sam^;  or,  having  made  a  peaceable  en- 

262;    Bespublica   v.    Sbrjber,    1   Dall.  frj  without  the  consent  of  the  actual 

68.    And  see  Rex  o.  Williams,  9  B.  A  C.  pouessor,  shall  hold  and  detain  the  same 

640;  Grim.  Proced.  II.  §  888,  884.  with  force  and  strong  hand,"  &c.;  and, 

1  The  State  v.  Pearson,  2  N.  H.  660,  under  this  sUtute,  the  court  has  held» 

opinion  by  Richardson,  C.  J.  that  an  allegation  of  actual  possession 

*  VoL  I.  §  808.  And  see  other  sections  when  the  defendant  entered,  is  essential 
in  thia  connection.  See  Paris  v.  The  in  a  complaint  for  a  forcible  detainer 
Stote,  8  Ohio  State,  160.  after  a  peaceable  entry.    Phelps  v.  Bald- 

*  See  also  Vol.  L  $  680;  Hanrington  win,  17  Conn.  209. 
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forcible  detainer  to  be,  "where  a  man,  who  enters  peaceably, 
afterwards  detains  his  possession  by  force."  ^  And  adds :  "  This 
doctrine  will  apply  to  a  lessee,  who,  after  the  end  of  his  term, 
keeps  arms  in  his  house  to  oppose  the  entry  of  the  lessor,  though 
no, one  attempt  an, entry;  or  to  a  lessee  at  will  detaining  with 
force  after  the  will  is  determined;^  and  it  will  apply  in  like 
manner  to  a  detaining  with  force  by  a  mortgagor  after  the  mort- 
gage is  forfeited,  or  by  the  feoffee  of  a  disseisor  after  entry  or 
claim  by  the  disseisee.  And  a  lessee  resisting  with  force  a  dis- 
tress for  rent,  or  forestalling  or  rescuing  the  distress,  will  also 
be  guilty  of  this  offence."  ^  Plainly,  if  a  man  enters  by  strata- 
gem, and  then  retains  possession  by  force,  he  commits  a  forcible 
detainer ;  and  it  is  even  laid  down,  that  this  will  be  regarded 
as  a  forcible  eptry.^  The  North  Carolina  court  has  held,  that 
forcible  detainer  is  not  indictable  at  the  common  law  where  the 
entry  was  peaceable  and  lawful,*  —  a  proposition  which  seems 
too  narrow.  We  have  seen®  what  forcible  detainers  were  ex- 
cepted out  of  Stat.  8  Hen.  6,  c.  9,  confirmed  by  81  Eliz.  c.  11.^ 

III.  The  Act  which  constitutes  the  Offence. 

§  504.  Complioatlolu  of  Doctrine  —  What  Prinoiples.  —  On  this 
branch  of  our  subject  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  exact  rules.  The 
offence  depends  on  several  distinct  legal  principles,  operating 
not  always  uniformly.  There  are,  first,  the  doctrine  of  breach 
of  the  peace  in  the  nature  of  assault ;  ^  next  the  doctrine  of  breach 
of  the  peace  by  combinations  of  numbers,  the  same  as  in  riot;^ 
then,  the  doctrine  that  people  are  liable  to  grow  excited  over 
quarrels  concerning  their  own  interests,  which  last  is  the  pecu- 
liar one  governing  this  offence,  but  in  actual  development  is 
always  found  more  or  less  connected  with  the  former  two.  While 
these  three  ingredients  mix  not  equally  in  the  cases,  they  are 

• 

1  1  Rubs.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  810.  And         *  Ante,  §  496. 
see  ante,  §  498.  '  Ante,  f  496. 

s  See  Parke,  J.,  in  Bex  v.  Oakley,  4         >  See  The  State  v.  Batchelder,  6  N.  H. 

B.  &  Ad.  807.  649 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Taylor*  6  Binn. 

*  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Forcibl0  Entry,  &c.  277. 

(B)  1.  •  See  Rex  v.  Stronde,  2  Show.  149; 

«  Burt  V.  The  State,  8  Brer.  418,  2  Rex  v.  Wy  Till,  7  Mod.  2S6 ;  Henderson  v. 

Tread.  489;  post,  §  608.  Commonwealth,  8  Grat.  706;  The  State 

*  The  State  v.  Godsey,  18  Ire.  848.  v.  Wilson,  8  Misso.  126. 
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also  subjected  to  the  action  of  what  may  be  termed  outside  in* 
fiuences :  as,  whether  the  place  be  inhabited  or  not ;  ^  whether 
the  party  acting  has  a  clear  and  just  claim,  or  one  but  feignedly 
so ;  whether  the  possession  is  of  long  standing  and  entirely  un- 
disturbed, or  is  recent  and  not  fully  acknowledged  by  the  other 
party.  Indeed  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  general  nature  which  more  or  less  vary 
results.  Still  there  are  developed  in  the  decisions  some  princi- 
ples to  which  we  shaU  find  it  not  unwise  to  refer* 

§  505.  Exceed  mere  Trespaae.  —  One  principle  is,  that  the  act 

must  in  all  cases  exceed  a  mere  trespass.^  Another  is,  that,  of — 
Combination  of  Numbera.  —  Combined  numbers,  striking  terror, 
sometimes  supply  the  place  of  force,  and  so  constitute  the  offence, 
though  no  actual  force  is  employed.  Three  persons  have  been 
held  to.be  sufficient  within  this  rule.^    Tet,  — 

One  Peraon.  —  The  offence  may  be  committed  by  one  person 
only,  who,  however,  must  ordinarily  use  actual  force,  or  some 
actual  threatening  demonstration,  in  distinction  from  this  con- 
structive force  * 

Creating  Apprehenaion.  —  The  general  idea  is,  that  there  must 
he  such  violence  used,  or  such  an  array  of  numbers,  or  such 
language  employed,  as  to  create,  in  the  minds  of  the  persons 
opposing,  an  apprehension  either  of  bodily  harm,  or  of  breach 
of  the  peace,  if  they  do  not  yield  up  the  possession  or  claim  of 
possession.^  This  applies  to  cases  in  which  there  is  some  person 
present  to  resist ;  for  pretty  clearly  there  may  be  a  forcible  entry 
into  a  dwelling-house,  and  possibly  into  other  estate,  which  will 
be  indictable  tiiough  no  such  person  is  present.®    Tet  evidently 

I  See  ante,  §  499.  «  Burt  v.  The  State,  3  Brev.  418 ;  The 

s  Vol.  I.  §  688 ;  Rex  v.  Smyth,  6  Car..  State  v.  PoUok,  4  Ire.  306;  The  SUte  o. 

&  P.  201,  1  Moody  &  R.  166;  Rex  v.  Bordeaux,  2  Jones,  N.  C.241;  The  State 

Bake,  8  Bur.  1781 ;  Re?,  v.  Newlands,  4  r.  Caldwell,  2  Jones,  N.  C.  468. 
Jfur.  822 ;  Rex  v.  Deacon,  Ryan  &  Moody         *  Commonwealth  v.  Shattuck,  4  Cush. 

K.  P.  27 ;  The  State  v.  Tolever,  6  Ire.  141 ;    The  State  v.  PoUok,  4  Ire.  806 ; 

4b2 ;  Gray  v.  Finch,  28  Conn.  496 ;  The  Rex  v.  Smyth,  6  Car.  &  P.  201, 1  Moody 

State  0.  RoM,  4  Jones,  K.  C.  816 ;  People  &  R.  166 ;  Milner  v,  Maclean,  2  Car.  &  V 

V,  Smith,  24  Barh.  16 ;  The  State  v.  Mc-  17  ;  The  State  v,  Cargill,  2  Brer.  446, 

Clay,  1  Harring.  Del.  620;   Hopkins  v.  Bntta  v.  Voorhees,  1  Green,  N.  J.  13; 

Calloway,  8    Sneed,  11.     See  Reg.  v.  Commonwealth  v.  Dudley ,  10  Mass.  408 ; 

X)yer,  6  Mod.  96;  Olinger  v.  Shepherd,  Berry  v.  Williams,  1  Zah.428;  Common- 

12  Grat  462.  wealth  v.  Rees,  2  Brews.  604;  The  Stata 

•  Vol  I.  §  688 ;  The  State  v.  Simpson,  v.  Smith,  2  Ire.  127 ;  Cammack  v,  Macy, 

1  Der.  604 ;  The  State  o.  PoUok,  4  Ire.  8  A.  K.  Mar.  296. 
806;  The  State  v.  Armfield,  6  Ire.  207.  *  See  post,  §  608,  610;  ante,  §  499. 
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the  doctrines  applicable  under  such  circumstanceB  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  which  govern  forcible  entries  in  the  face  of  the 
occupant,^ 

§  506.  Old  EngUah  BookB  on  tfaiB  Subjeot.  —  The  old  books  con- 
tain, on  this  subject,  much  that  is  law  in  some  circumstances,  not 
in  others ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  authors  not  having  taken  into 
the  account  all  needful  distinctions.^  What  is  said  in  those  books 
should  not  be  disregarded;  yet,  as  accepted,  it  should  be  ad- 
justed and  limited  by  the  proper  qualifying  principles.  Let  us, 
therefore,  set  down  the  points  collected  by  Mr.  Grabbett,^  in  his 
own  words,  attended  by  his  own  references  to  authorities.  He 
says:*  — 

§  507.  *  Wliat  Acts  of  Violeiioe  or  Terror  ooiuititote  a  Foroible 
Xbitry  within  the  Meaning  of  the  Btatataa. — An  entry,  to  be  forcible 
within  the  meaning  of  these  statutes,  must  be  accompanied  with 
some  circumstances  of  actual  violence  or  terror ;  and  therefore 
an  entry  which  hath  no  other  force  than  such  as  is  implied  by 
the  law  in  every  trespass  whatsoever,  is  not  within  these  stat- 
utes.^ The  entry  may  be  said  to  be  forcible,  not  only  in  respect 
of  the  violence  actually  done  to  the  person  of  a  man,  as  by  beat- 
ing  him  if  he  refuse  to  relinquish  his  possession,  but  also  in 
respect  of  any  other  violence  in  the  manner  of  the  entry ;  as  by 
breaking  open  the  doors  of  a  house,  whether  any  person  be  in  it 
at  the  same  time  or  not,  especially  if  it  be  a  dwelling-house.^ 
And  wherever  a  man,  either  by  Ms  behavior  or  speech  at  the  time 
of  his  entry,  gives  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  tenement 
which  he  claims,  just  cause  to  fear  that  he  will  do  them  some 
bodily  hurt,  if  they  will  not  give  way  to  him,  whether  he  cause 
such  a  teiTor  by  carrying  with  him  an  unusual  number  of  ser- 

1  See  The  State  v.  Fort,  4  Bev.  &  Bat.  as  accurately  as  if  be  were  a  machine. 

192 ;  The  State  v.  Bennett,  4  Dev.  &  Bat  If  he  pocsesaed  capacity  of  a  higher 

48.    Breaking  the  door  of  an  unoccupied  order,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  do  this 

suhool-houae  is  not  indictable  in  Pennsyl*  drudgery  to  well ;  or,  at  least,  he  would 

vania.    Kramer  v.  Lott,  14  Wright,  Pa.  not  be  likely  to  copy  a  legal  absurdity 

495.  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  well-pro- 

>  Ante,  §  5(H.  portioned  legal  truth.    For  the  present 

s  Oabbett.^The  reason  why  I  quote  English,  law  ol  the  subject,  see  1  Buss. 

from  this  book,  here  and  in  one  or  two  Crimes,  5th  ed.  by  Prentice,  404-417. 
other  places,  is,  not  that  it  is  of  the         «  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  824-^6. 
highest  merit,  but  because  its  author  ex-         *  Lamb.  188, 134 ;  Dalt  c.  125,  p.  207 ; 

eels  in  stating  mere  points,  and  nothing  1  Hawk.  c.  28,  {  25,  p.  500,  601. 
else.  He  collects  the  old  poinU  from  the  *  1  Hawk,  c  28,  $  2e,  p.  601. 
standard  books  as  servilely  and  almost 
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vantB,  or  by  arming  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  inti«* 
mates  a  design  to  back  lus  pretensions  by  force ;  or  by  actually 
threatening  to  kill,  maim,  or  b^at  those  who  shall  continue  in 
possession ;  or  by  giving  out  such  speeches  as  plainly  imply  a 
purpose  of  using  force  against  those  who  shall  make  any  resist- 
ance ;  these  are  all  such  circumstances  of  terror,  as  that,  in  re- 
spect of  them,  an  entry  may  be  deemed  forcible.^  And  the 
terror  may  also  be  excited,  and  the  forcible  entry  made,  by  a 
single  person.^  But  it  seemeth  that  no  entry  shall  be  adjudged 
forcible  from,  any  threatening  to  spoil  another's  goods,  or  to 
destroy  his  cattle,  or  to  do  him  any  other  such  like  dami^e  which 
is  not  personal.'  And,  notwithstanding  some  opinions  to  the 
contrary,^  an  entry  into  a  house  through  a  window,  or  by  draw- 
ing a  latch,  or  opening  a  door  with  a  key,  cannot  bring  a  man 
within  the  meaning  of  these  statutes,  which  speak  of  entries 
^th  strong  hand  or  multitude  of  people.^  But  though  a  man 
enter  peaceably,  yet  if  he  turn  the  party  out  of  possession  by 
force,  or  frighten  him  out  of  his  possession  by  threats,  it  is  a 
forcible  entry.* 

§  508.  *  Tbe  Force  need  not  be  upon  tbe  laand,  Sco^  nor  in  the  very 
^ct  of  the  Bntxy.  —  And  it  seems  that  it  is  neither  necessary  that 
the  force  should  be  actually  done  upon  the  land,  &c.,  or  in  the 
very  act  of  the  entry ;  for  if  one  find  a  man  out  of  his  house, 
and  forcibly  withhold  him  from  returning  to  it,  though  said  per- 
son take  peaceable  possession  thereof  in  tiie  party's  absence,  this 
would  amount  to  a  forcible  entry,  because  the  force  is  used  or 
employed  in  such  case  with  an  immediate  intent  to  make  the 
entry,  and  to  prevent  any  opposition  to  it,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  properly  separated  from  such  entry ;  and  it  is  no  objection  that 
the  violence  is  not  to  the  house,  but  to  the  person  only.^ 

§  509.  "A  Claim  of  the  Londi  ie  eeeentlel  to  accompany  the  Vio« 
laooa  or  Terror.  —  Besides  such  circumstances  of  violence  or  ter- 
*ror  as  are  above  mentioned,  the  entry  must  also  be  accompanied 
Trith  a  claim  of  the  lands,  &c.,  so  entered  upon ;  for  it  is  obvi- 

1  1  Hawk.  e.  28, 1 27.    '  »  8  Bac.  A\k  Forcible  Entiy  (B);  1 

*  Ldunb.  86;  1  Hawk.  c.  28,  {  29,  p.    Hawk.  c.  28,  {  ^i  P>  ^l- 

602.  •  Dalt.   c.  126,  p.  290;  8  Bao.  Ah. 

*  Palt.  e.  12Sk  I  ^i  I  Hawk.  c.  28,    Forcible  Entry  (B). 

I  28,  p.  602.  7  1  Hawk.  c.  28,  §  26,  p.  601. 

«  Voy,  186, 187. 
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ous,  that,  if  one  who  pretends  a  title  to  lands  barely  go  over 
them,  either  with  or  without  a  number  of  attendants,  armed  or 
unarmed,  in  his  way  to  the  church  or  market,  or  for  such  like 
purpose,  without  doing  any  act  which,  expressly  or  impliedly, 
amounts  to  a  claim  of  such  lands,  he  cannot  be  said  to  make  an 
entry  thereinto  within  the  meaning  of  these  statutes.^  But  no 
one  can  be  in  danger  of  those  statutes  by  entering  with  force 
into  a  tenement  whereof  he  himself  had  the  sole  and  lawful  pos- 
session, both  at  and  before  the  time  of  such  entry ;  as  by  break- 
ing open  the  door  of  his  own  dwelling-house,  or  of  a  castle  which 
is  his  own  inheritance,  but  forcibly  detained  from  him  by  one  who 
claims  the  bare  custody  of  it.^ 

§  510.  "  The  Person  whoBa  PoBaesilon  is  entered  upon  need  not  be 
upon  the  Lands,  Ao,  — And  it  is  also  to  be  obseryed,  that,  when  a 
claim  is  made,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  whose  posses- 
sion is  so  entered  upon  shall  be  upon  the  lands,  &c.,  at  the  time ; 
for  there  may  be  a  forcible  entry  where  any  person's  wife,  chil- 
dren, or  servants  are  upon  the  lands  to  preserve  the  possession ; 
because  whatsoever  a  man  does  by  his  agents  is  his  own  act ;  but 
his  cattle  being  upon  the  ground  do  not  preserve  his  possession.^ 
But  if  an  actual  claim  of  the  lands,  &c.,  be  made  with  any  cir- 
cumstances of  force  or  terror,  it  will  amount  to  a  forcible  entry, 
whether  his  adversary  actually  quit  his  possession  or  not ;  ^  and, 
if  a  man  enters  with  force  to  distrain  for  rent,  this  is  equally  a 
forcible  entry ;  because,  though  he  does  not  claim  the  land  itself^ 
yet  he  claims  a  right  and  title  out  of  it,  which  by  these  statutes 
he  is  forbid  to  exert  by  force.* 

§  511.   "  When  the  Offenoe  ehaU  be  deemed  Joint ;  when  several.  — 

As  to  the  co-operation  which  is  required  to  make  others  parti- . 
cipea  criminia^  the  law  is,  that,  if  several  come  in  company  where 
their  entry  is  not  lawful,  and  all  of  them,  except  one,  enter  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  and  that  one,  only,  use  force,  it  is  a  forcible 
entry  in  them  all ;  and  in  such  case  all  who  accompany  him  will' 
be  guilty  of  the  forcible  entry,  and  be  deemed  to  enter  with  him, 
whether  they  actually  come  upon  the  lands  or  not ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  where  one  of  them  has  a  right  of  entry ;  for  then  they 


1  Dalt.  c.  126,  §  8;  1  Hawk.  o.  28,  •  8  Bac.  Ab.  Forcible  Entry  (B). 

20,  p.  600.  M  Hawk.  c.  28,  §  21,  p.  600. 

>  1  Hawk.  c.  28,  §  82,  p.  608.  *  8  Bac.  Ab.  Forcible  Entry  (B). 
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only  come  to  do  a  lawful  act,  and  therefore  it  is  the  force  only 
of  him  who  used  it.^  And  if  divers  enter  by  force  to  the  use  of 
another,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  privity,  if  he  afterwards 
agrees  to  it,  though  such  subsequent  agreement  thereto  will 
make  him  a  disseisor,  yet  he  shall  not  be  adjudged  to  make  a 
forcible  entry  within  these  statutes ;  because  he  no  way  concurred 
in,  nor  promoted  the  force.^ 

§  512.  "What  ooDBtitatoi  a  Forcible  Detainer,  and  who  ahaU  be 
aaid  to  be  guilty  of  it.  —  The  same  circumstances  of  violence  or 
terror,  which  will  make  an  entry  forcible,  will  make  a  detainer 
forcible  also.  Whoever,  therefore,  having  a  defeasible  title  (as 
a  lessee  after  his  term  is  expired),  keeps  in  his  house  an  unusual 
number  of  people,  or  unusual  weapons,  or  threatens  to  do  some 
bodily  hurt  to  the  former  possessor,  or  person  claiming  a  right  of 
entry  thereto,  if  he  dare  return ;  or  keeps  possession  of  house  or 
land  with  such  circumstances  of  terror  or  show  of  force  as  are 
calculated  to  deter  the  rightful  owner  from  resuming  his  posses- 
sion, shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  forcible  detainer,  though  no 
attempt  be  made  to  re-enter.^  It  seems,  however,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  this  offence,  for  barely  refus- 
ing to  go  out  of  a  house,  and  continuing  therein  in  despite  of 
another ;  as  if  a  lessee  at  will,  after  the  determination  of  the  will, 
denies  possession  to  the  lessor  when  he  demands  it,  or  shuts  the 
door  against  the  lessor  when  he  would  enter.^  But  if  a  man 
shuts  his  doors  against  a  justice  of  peace  coming  to  view  the 
force,  and  obstinately  refuses  to  let  him  come  in  ;  or  if  one  place 
men  at  a  distance  from  the  house  in  order  to  assault  any  one  who 
shall  attempt  to  make  an  entry  into  it,  he  shall,  in  either  case,  as  it 
seems,  be  guilty  of  a  forcible  detainer.*  And  it  is  at  least  equally 
clear,  that,  though  a  man  shall  have  been  in  possession  for  a  great 
length  of  time  by  a  defeasible  title,  yet,  if  such  wrongful  possessor 
still  continue  his  occupation  with  force  apd  arms  after  a  claim 
made  by  another,  who  hath  a  right  of  entry  thereunto,  he  shall 
lie  punishable  for  a  forcible  entry  and  detainer  against  the  pur- 
port of  these  statutes ;  because  all  the  estate  whereof  he  was 

1  8  Bais.  Ab.  Forcible  Entry  (B).  126.  §  4;  Snigge  v,  Shirton,  Cro.  Jao. 

*  Cromp.  69;  Dalt  77 ;  1  Hawk.  c.  199;  1  Hawk.  c.  26,  §  SO,  p.  602. 
S8,  §  2A,  p.  600.  «  Ibid, 

s  Cromp.  706;    Lamb.  146;  Dalt.  c.         *  Ibid. 
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seised  before  such  claim,  was  defeated  bj  it;  and  his  continu- 
ance in  his  possession  afterwards  amounted,  in  judgment  of  law, 
to  a  new  entry  or  disseisin/'  ^ 

§  613.   PosseMion  of  Main  House  —  Out-bnildings.  —  The  facts  of 

a  North  Carolina  case  were,  that  a  person  bought  a  house,  and  a 
shed  connected  with  it,  put  in  a  tenant,  and  failed  to  pay  the 
purchase-money.  The  owner  then  sold  the  premises  to  another 
person,  who  was  admitted  by  the  tenant  of  the  first  purchaser 
into  the  main  part  of  the  house.  But  the  first  purchaser  had 
himself  locked  the  shed ;  and  so  the  second,  on  being  admitted, 
broke  it  open.  Whereupon  the  court  held,  that  this  breaking 
open  of  the  shed  was  no  forcible  entry  into  it ;  because  the  pos- 
session, peaceably  taken,  of  the  main  house,  carried  with  it  in  law 
the  possession  of  all  the  rest,  which  was  parcel  thereof,  even  of 
the  closed  shed.' 

IV.  The  Mestitution  of  Possession  awarded. 

§  514.  Oenaral  View.  —  The  leading  doctrine  is,  that  a  com- 
plainant is  not  entitled,  as  of  course,  to  this  judgment  of  restitu- 
tion, even  though  the  defendant  is  convicted.  He  must  show, 
prima  fade^  a  right  of  possession.^  In  most  of  our  States,  there 
are  statutes  for  gaining  possession,  by  a  summary  civil  process,  of 
premises  wrongfully  withheld;  practically  taking  the  place  of 
this  judgment  of  restitution  upon  indictment. 


1  Co.  Lit.  266, 267 ;  Croxnp.  60  b ;  Lamb. 
160, 161 ;  Dalt.  c.  128,  §  2 ;  1  Hawk.  c.  28, 
§  84,  p.  603. 

>  The  State  v.  Pridgen,  8  lie.  84. 
See  O'Brien  v,  Henry,  6  Ala.  787. 

'  See,  on  this  general  subject,  Anon- 
ymous, 2  Dy.  122,  pi.  24;  Hardesty  v. 
Goodenough,  7  Mod.  138;  Rez  v.  Bur- 
gess, T.  Raym.  84 ;  Rez  v.  Marrow,  Caa. 
temp.  Hardw.  174,  Dublin  ed.  164 ;  Rez 
V.  Williams,  4  Man.  &  R.  471,  9  B.  &  C. 
640;  Rez  v,  Harris,  Garth.  406,  1  Ld. 
Raym.  440;  Rez  v.  Hamisse,  Holt,  824; 
Lovelace's  Case,  Comb.  260;  Anony- 
mous, 6  Mod.  116;  St.  Leger  r.  Pope, 
Comb.  827;  Anonymous,  March  6,  pi. 
12;  Tawney's  Case,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1009; 
Bez  V.  Jones,  1  Stra.  474;  Matter  of 
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Shotwell,  10  Johns.  804;  The  State  v. 
Anders,  8  Ire.  16 ;  The  State  r.  Butler, 
Conference,  881 ;  Vanpool  v.  Common- 
wealth, 1  Harris,  Pa.  391 ;  Reg.  v.  Con- 
nor, 2  Rob.  Pract.  U.  C.  189;  Rex  v. 
Jackson,  Draper,  60;  ante,  §  496,  406, 
601.  Where  a  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
to  an  indictment  for  forcible  entry  and 
detainer,  and  hie  son-in-law  took  posses- 
sion of  the  premises  before  the  writ  of 
restitution  issued,  the  writ  was  held  to 
empower  the  sheriff  to  turn  the  latter 
out.  It  was  held  also,  that  one  who 
takes  possession  in  this  way  may  be  ln« 
dieted  therefor,  as  for  an  original  entry 
and  detainer.  The  State  v.  Gilbert,  S 
Bay,  366. 
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y.  Remaining  and  Connected  Queetione. 

§  515.  BCiBdemeanor.  —  Forcible  entiy  and  detainer  are  com* 
mon-law  misdemeanors,  in  distinction  from  felony.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  doctrine  sufficiently  appear  in  the  preceding 
volume. 

§  516.   CMl  In  Criminal  Fonn  —  Hnsband   and  Wife.  —  Under 

the  New  Hampshire  statute  of  Feb.  16,  1791,  the  court  held, 
that,  though  the  process  provided  is  criminal  in  form,  yet^t  is  in 
some  other  respects  civil;  consequently  partaking  of  the  double 
nature  of  civil  proceedings  and  of  criminal.  Therefore,  where  a 
husband  and  his  wife  committed  this  offence  jointly,  the  two  were 
joined  as  defendants ;  but  the  fine,  which  was  the  punishmenti 
was  imposed  only  on  the  husband.^ 

^  The  8tftte  v.  Htrref  ,  S  N.  H.  66.  . 
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CHAPTER  XXi. 

FOBCIBLE  TBESPASS.^ 

§  51,7.  How  defined.  —  A  forcible  trespass  is  the  same  act  done 
to  personal  property  which  constitutes  a  forcible  entry,  when 
committed  on  real  estate.'  In  the  first  volume,  a  general  \dew 
was  presented  of  this  offence.' 

Presence  of  Xt^nred  Penon.  —  A  forcible  trespass,  however  the 
doctrine  may  be  in  forcible  entries,  can  be  committed  only  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  person  claiming  possession  of  the  property 
which  is  thus  to  be  wrested  away.* 

PoMesaion,  not  Title.  —  Like  forcible  entry,  *^the  gist  of  the 
offence  of  forcible  trespass  is  a  high-handed  invasion  of  the 

1  See   FoROXBLB   Ektbt    and    Db-  case  before  this  single  Judge:  "When 

TAiNBs.    For  the  pleading,  practice,  and  an  individual  claims  property,  to  which 

evidence,  see  Crim.  Proced.  n.  §  889  another  has  claim  also,  he  is  not  jastifi- 

et  seq.    And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  641,  able  in  using  any  kind  of  force,  either 

660.  actual  or  implied,  to  regain  property. 

'  Vol.  I.  §  536.    See  ante,  §  497.  The   law   is  the  arbiter,  and  recourse 

*  Vol.  I.  §  636-688.  must  be  had  to  it.    If  two  men  are  dis- 

*  The  State  v.  McDowell,  1  Hawks,  puting  the  property  of  a  horse,  and  he  la 
449 ;  The  State  v.  Flowers,  1  Car.  Law  in  the  possession  of  one,  being  in  his  uae, 
Repos.  97 ;  The  State  v,  Simpson,  1  Dev.  the  other  cannot,  without  violating  the 
604;  The  State  r.  Mills,  2  Dev.  420;  The  order  of  society,  take  and  carry  him 
State  t;.  McCauless,  9  Ire.  876.  There  is  a  away."  The  State  v.  Thompson,  2 
Tennessee  case  possibly  contrary  to  this  Tenn.  96.  In  North  Carolina,  where 
proposition.  Two  men  claimed  prop-  the  doctrine  of  the  text  is  distinctly 
erty,  each  adverse  to  the  other,  in  a  held,  the  following  case  occurred.  Two 
negro  slave  woman.  The  claimant  not  white  men  went  to  the  house  of  a  negro, 
in  possession,  while  riding  on  horseback  and  one  of  them  claimed  a  cow  in  the 
along  the  public  way,  met  this  wo  nan  ;  possession  of  the  latter,  who  also  claimed 
but  the  report  fails  to  show  whether  or  to  own  it.  They  declared  that  they 
not  the  other  claimant  was  present.  He  would  take  it  away ;  the  force  was  over- 
compelled  her  to  go  with  him  to  his  own  powering,  and  the  negro  was  put  in  fear, 
house ;  and  he  was  held  to  be  indictable  He  went  to  a  neighbor's  to  procure  evi- 
therefor,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  in-  dence  of  his  ownership,  returned,  and 
dignity  or  wrong  done  to  the  woman,  found  the  two  men  driving  off  the  cow, 
but  of  forcible  trespass  ^  to  property,  and  followed  them  up  still  persisting  in 
And  the  court  considered,  that  it  made  his  claim.  It  was  held  that  they  were 
no  difference  whether  the  negro  woman  guilty  of  a  forcible  trespass.  The  State 
were  willing  or  unwilling  to  go  with  this  v.  McAdden,  71  N.  C.  207. 

claimant.    Said  Overton,  J.  — it  wa«  a 
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actual  possession  of  another,  he  being  present — title  is  not 
drawn  in  question."^ 

§518.  Breach  of  Peace.  —  Perhaps  the  doctrine  of  forcible 
trespass  rests,  more  than  that  of  forcible  entry,  upon  the  idea  of 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  tendency  of  the  act  to  break  the 
peace.  Nothing  is  indictable  as  such  trespass  which  does  not  fall 
fully  within  this  principle.^ 

Mere  Trespaee  —  Frand.  —  Evidently,  therefore,  a  mere  trespass 
against  the  effects  of  another,^  or  a  taking  by  fraud  and  strata- 
gem,^ does  not  constitute  this  offence.     So,  also,  — 

'WordB.  —  Mere  words,  however  violent,  though  accompanied 
by  a  carrying  away  of  the  property,  are  not  alone  adequate.* 
But,  when  accompanied  by  violent  demonstrations  and  putting 
in  fear,  the  combined  facts  will  constitute  the  offence.^ 

§  519.  Comblnatiozia  of  Numben.  —  The  idea  of  combinations 
of  numbers,  supplying  the  place  of  physical  force,  prevails  here 
the  same  as  in  forcible  entry  and  detainer. ^  When,  therefore,  in 
the  time  of  slavery,  three  persons  took  away  a  slave  from  an  old 
and  feeble  man,  in  his  presence  and  against  his  will ;  and  he  was 
restrained  from  insisting  on  his  rights  by  a  conviction  that  it 
would  be  useless,  and  by  a  want  of  physical  power ;  this  offence 
of  forcible  trespass  was  held  to  be  committed.  Said  Daniel,  J, : 
^*'  If  the  acts  of  the  defendants,  in  the  taking  of  the  slave,  tended 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  they  were  as  much  guilty  of  a  forcible 
trespass  as  if  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace  had  taken  place."  ® 

"What  Demonstration. — In  another  case  it  was  observed :  "  There 
must  be  a  demonstration  of  force,  as  with  weapons,  or  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  so  as  to  involve  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  directly 
tend  to  it,  and  be  calculateA  to  intimidate  or  put  in  fear."  ^ 

§  520.  Possession  maintained  by  Force.  —  The  owner  of  personal 
property,  as  of  real,^^  has  the  right  to  maintain  his  possession  by 
force.^^ 


1  Pearson,  J.,  in  The  State  v.  McCau- 
less,  9  Ire.  375.  376.  And  see  The  State 
V.  Graham,  8  Jones,  N.  C.  807. 

2  Rex  r.  Gardiner,  1  Buss.  Crimes, 
8d  Bng.  ed.  68 ;  The  State  v.  Phipps,  10 
Ire.  17:  The  State  v.  Mills,  2  Dev.  420; 
Tlie  State  v.  Flowers,  1  Car.  Law  Repos. 
l»7. 

«  The  State  r.Watkins, 4  Humph.  266 ; 
The  State  v.  Famsworth,  10  Yerg.  261. 
«  The  State  v.  Bay,  10  Ire.  30. 


»  The  State  i;.  Coyington,  70  N.  C.  71. 

•  The  SUte  ».  Widenhou8e,71  N.C.  279. 
7  Ante,  §  606;  The  State  t\  Simpson, 

1  Dey.  604.  And  see  The  State  v.  Mc- 
Adden,  71  N.  C.  207,  stated  ante,  §  617, 
note. 

•  The  State  v,  Armfield,  6  Ire.  207. 

•  Pearson,  J.,  in  the  State  v.  Bay,  10 
Ire.  39. 

w  Vol.  I.  §  686 ;  ante,  §  602. 

u  Vol.  I.  §  636,  Commonwealth  o. 
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Forcible  Detainer.  —  And  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the  offence 
of  forcible  detainer  does  not  extend  to  personal  property.^ 

Eennard,  8  Pick.  188.    iknd  lee  Fans  one's  person  and  propertj,  see  Vol.  L 

V.  The  State,  8  Ohio  State,  169.    On  S8S6etseq. 

this  general  subject,  see  VoL  L  §  888        ^  The  State  v.  Mush,  64  N.  C.  878. 
ct  seq.    Conoening  the  right  to  defend 


For  FOBBSTALLINa,  see  YoL  L  §  618-629. 
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CHAPTER  XXTL 

TOBGEBY  OF  WBITINQS  WITH  ITS  KINDBED  OFFENCES.^ 

§521,622.  Introdactioii. 
523, 524.  Definition  and  General  Doctrine. 
525-582.  The  Writing  at  Common  Law. 
68S-547.  Legal  Efficacy  of  the  Writing. 
548-571.  The  Writing  under  Statutes. 
672-505.  The  Act  of  Forgery. 
d9&-^L  The  Intent. 

602, 603.  The  Progress  toward  effecting  the  Fraud. 
604-408.  Offences  depending  on  and  growing  out  of  Forgery. 
600-612.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  521.    Nature  of  Forgery  —  Speoies  of  Cheat.  —  Forgery  is,  as 

already  observed,^  a  common-law  offence  of  the  class  known  as 
cheats,  and  it  includes  both  the  unsuccessful  attempt  and  the 
consummated  fraud.  In  other  words,  when  a  cheat,  attempted 
or  accomplished,  assumed  a  particular  form,  the  common  law  gave 
it  the  name  of  forgery,  and  the  rank  of  a  separate  offence.  Also, 
to  this  common  law,  there  have  been  added  many  statutes.  The 
consequence  is,  that  forgery  in  the  modern  law  is  an  offence  of  a 
very  complicated  nature, — much  more  so  than  "Cheats  at  the 
Common  Law,"  treated  of  in  a  previous  chapter. 

§  522.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The 
Definition  and  General  Doctrine  of  Forgery ;  II.  The  Writing 
of  which,  at  the  Common  Law,  it  may  be  committed ;  III.  The 
Legal  EflScacy  of  the  Writing ;  IV.  The  Writing  under  Statutes 
against  Forgeries ;  V.  The  Act  by  which  Forgery  is  committed ; 
VI.  The  Intent ;  VII.  The  Progress  toward  effecting  the  Fraud ; 

VIII.  Offences  depending  on  and  growing  out  of   Forgery; 

IX.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  pleading,    practice,  and  eridence,   see 

VoL  L  §  S41, 479,  672,  684,  686,  660,  664,  Crim.  Prooed.  IL  §  898  et  seq.    And 

676,  734,  748,  816,  942  and  note,  974,  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  186,  206,  note,  206^ 

976.    See  this  rolume,  Couittbbfeitiko  806,  826-848,  668. 
AKD  THB  UKK  A8  TO  CoiK.     Eor  the         >  YoL  I.  §  672;  ante,  §  148, 167, 163. 
TOL.  II.                                       19  28^ 
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,L  The  Definition  and  General  Doctrine  of  Forgery. 

§  523.  How  defined.  —  Forgery,  at  the  common  law,  is  the  fiJse 
making  or  materially  altering,  with  intent  to  defraud,  of  any 
*  writing  which,  if  genuine,  might  apparently  be  of  legal  eflBcacy, 
or  the  foundation  of  a  legal  liability.^  In  form  thus  extended 
the  definition  was  in  the  preceding  volume  given  for  the  sake  of 
clearness;  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  briefer  expression, — 
Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  ^  of  a  false  writing,  which,  if 
genuine,  would  be  apparently  of  some  legal  efficacy.* 

§  524.  Viewed  as  an  Attempt.  —  From  this  definition,  and  from 
what  has  already  been  observed,*  we  perceive  that  forgery  is  an 

1  Vol.  I.§  572;  The  State  ».  Pierce,         Mr.   Justice    Groee.  —  "The   false 

S  Iowa,  281,  236 ;  The  State  v.  Thomp-  making  a  note  or  other  instrument  with 

son,  19  Iowa,  299,  803.  intent  to  defraad."    Rez^  v.  Parkes,  2 

>  Any  such  altering  of  an  instrument  Leach,  4th  ed.  7i6,  785. 
as  amounts  to  forgery,  is,  in  law,  a  forg-  Sir  E.  H.  East. — "  Forgery^  at  com- 
ing of  the  instrument  altered.  As  to  mon  law,  denotes  a /a/«e  making  (which 
which,  see  Commonwealth  r.  Woods,  10  includes  eyery  alteration  or  addition  to 
Gray,  477 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Butterick,  a  true  instrument),  a  making,  mah  ani- 
100  Mass.  12,  18;  People  v.  Marion,  29  mo,  of  any  written  instrument  for  the 
Mich.  31 ;  post,  §  578.  purpose  of  fraud  and  deceit."    2  East 

*  The  books  abound  In  definitions  P.  C.  852. 
of  forgery.  "RngllBh  Oomxnlaiioneri.  —  Iiord  Ooke.  —  "  To  forge  if  meta- 
The  English  commissioners  proposed:  phorically  taken  from  the  smith,  who 
"  Forgery  consists  in  the  false  and  beateth  upon  his  anvil,  and  forgeth  what 
fraudulent  making  of  an  instrument  fashion  or  shape  he  will ;  the  offence  is 
with  intent  to  prejudice  any  public  or  called  crimen  fodsi,  and  the  offender  fair 
private  right."  5th  Rep.  Crim.  Law  sarius,  and  the  Latin  word  to  forge  is 
Com.  A.  D.  1840,  p.  69.  And  they  cite  faltare  or  /abricare.  And  this  is  prop- 
the  following  definitions,  by  English  erly  taken  when  the  act  is  done  in  the 
authors  and  judges :  —  name  of  another  person."  8  Inst.  169. 
Blaokstone.  — "The  fraudulent  mak-  In  a  late  English  case  we  have  the  f cl- 
ing or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prej-  lowing :  — 

udice  of  another  man's  right"  4  Bl.  BUokbom,  J.  — "  Forgery  is  the 
Com.  247.  false  making  of  an  instrument  purport- 
Mr.  Justioe  Buller.  —  "  The  making  ing  to  be  that  which  it  is  not ;  it  is  not  the 
a  false  instrument  with  intent  to  de-  making  of  an  instrument  which  purports 
ceive."  Rex  v.  Coogan,  2  East  P.  C.  to  be  what  it  really  is,  but  which  con- 
853.  tains  false  statements.  Telling  a  lie  does 
Mr.  Baron  Eyre.  —  "A  false  signa-  not  become  a  forgery,  because  it  is  re- 
ture  made  with  intent  to  deceive."  Rez  duced  to  writing."  In  re  Windsor,  10 
V.  Ttiylot,  2  East  P.  C.  858.  "  The  false  Cox  C.  C.  118, 128,  6  B.  &  S.  522. 
making  an  instrument  which  purports  Shee,  J.  — "  It  is  the  making  or  al- 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  good  and  valid  tering  of  a  document  with  intent  to  de- 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  fraud  or  prejudice  another  so  as  to  make 
with  a  design  to  defraud  any  person  or  it  appear  to  be  a  document  made  by  an* 
persons."  Rex  t;.  Jones,  I  Leach,  4th  other."  lb.  at  p.  124  of  Cox. 
ed.  866,  867.  *  Ante,  (  62L 
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ofFence  inyolying,  to  a  great  extent,  the  obscure  doctrines  wbich 
i^rere  discussed  in  our  first  -volume  under  the  title  "  Attempt."  ^ 
Thus,  to  constitute  an  attempt,  the  act  done  with  the  criminal 
intent  must  have  some  real  or  apparent  adaptation  to  accomplish 
the  ulterior  mischief;^  but  if  the  adaptation  is  apparent  it  is 
sufficient,  it  need  not  be  real.^    Consequently, — 

liegal  ESfficacy.  —  A  false  writing,  to  be  indictable  as  a  forgery, 
must  be  such  as,  in  the  language  of  the  foregoing  definition, 
"  would,  if  genuine,  be  apparently  of  some  legal  efficacy."  .  If 
it  is  not,  the  making  of  it  cannot  be  deemed  in  law  an  attempt 
to  cheat. 

^Wziting.  —  That  the  thing  must  be  a  "  writing  "  depends  on  a 
mere  technical  rule  of  the  law,  which  has  thus  drawn  the  boun* 
daries  of  the  crime  itself;  while  yet,  in  reason,  since  the  trans- 
actions of  men  are  made  soleihn  by  writing,  it  is  proper  the  law 
should  render  specially  odious  this  sort  of  attempted  cheat. 

n.   The  Writing  of  which  Forgery  at  the  Common  Law  may  he 

committed.  * 

m 

§  525.  Made  with  Pen  —  Printed,  Ao.  —  In  reason,  whether  the 
writing  is  made  with  the  pen,  with  a  brush,  with  printers'  type 
and  ink,  or  with  any  other  instrument,  or  by  any  other  device,  — 
whether  in  characters  which  stand  for  words  or  for  ideas,  in  the 
English  language  or  in  any  other,  —  is  immaterial,  provided  the 
representation  to  the  eye  conveys  to  any  mind  the  substance  of 
what  constitutes  forgery.  The  decisions  may  not  have  fully 
covered  this  ground,  but  such  is  the  principle  involved  in  them. 

Convey  Idea.  —  A  single  letter,  constituting  no  word,  and  con- 
veying no  idea,  is  not  a  writing, — it  must  be  a  vehicle  of  ideas.* 

§  526.  Impxeeeiona  of  Seala.  —  Hammond  puts  the  question, 
**  whether  seals,  or  rather  their  impressions,  with  other  similar 
subjects,  are  upon  a  similar  footing  with  writings  [here  employ- 
ing the  word  in  its  restricted  sense]  ; "  and  adds,  ^^  in  all  proba- 
bility it  will  be  found  that  they  are,  though  no  positive  authority 
has  sanctioned  this  notion."  ^  Indeed,  the  forging  of  deeds  was 
always  indictable;  and,  —  Was  not  the  impression  of  the  seal 

1  Vol.  I.  S  723  et  seq.  *  Teal  v.  Felton,  12  How.  U.  S.  284, 

s  Vol.  I.  §  788  et  seq.,  749  et  seq.  291. 

s  Vol.  L  §  762,  769.  *  Hammond  on  Forgery,  pari.  ed.  7« 

pLlS. 
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the  exact  thing  against  which  the  law,  in  its  earlier  periods,  was 
directed  ?  ^ 

§  627.  Printing.  —  Printed  matter  is  a  writiD^.^    Thus,  — 

Printed  Votoi.  —  Printed  votes  are  "  written  votes,"  within  a 
provision  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution.'    And,  — 

Printed  Railroad  Ticket — The  counterfeiting  of  a  mere  printed 
railroad  ticket  is  forgery  at  the  common  law.  In  broad  terms, 
this  offence  may  be  committed  as  well  of*  an  instrument  entirely 
printed  or  engraved,  as  of  one  written  partly  or  fully  with 
the  pen.* 

Foreign  Language.  —  So  forgeries  in  other  languages  than  the 
English  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  indictment. 

§  528.    Name  of  Writing  —  Under  Seal  or  not.  —  It  is  immaterial 

by  what  name  the  writing  is  known,  and  whether  it  is  under  seal 
or  not,  provided  it  has  the  other  requisites.* 

§  529.   lUnatratione  of  Private  Writinga  the  Snbjeoti  of  Forgery. — 

Thus,  among  forgeries  tending  to  defraud  individuals,^  a  bond  or 


1  And  see  obseryations  of  the  Eng- 
lish commiBsionen  quoted  post,  §  690. 

>  Such,  also,  is  the  doctrine  proposed 
hy  the  English  commissioners.  6th  Rep. 
£ng.  Grim.  Law  Com.  ▲.  d.  1840,  p.  70; 
Act  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  ▲.  D. 
1844,  p.  205. 

*  Henshaw  v.  Foster,  0  Pick.  812. 
This  case  was  as  follows:  The  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts  provided,  that 
"every  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  chosen  bj  written 
votes."  The  plaintiff,  at  an  election  for 
representatives,  tendered  a  printed  vote ; 
and  it  was  refused  by  the  defendants, 
who  were  inspectors  of  the  election,  on 
the  ground,  that,  being  printed,  it  was 
not  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion, "  written."  But  the  court  held  that 
it  was  written,  and  gave  the  plaintiff  dam- 
ages against  the  defendants  for  its  rejec- 
tion. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Ray,  8  Gray,  441. 
No  Part  with  Pen.  —  Dewey,  J.,  ob- 
served: "The  cases  of  forgery  gener- 
ally are  cases  of  forged  handwriting. 
The  course  of  business,  and  the  neces- 
sities for  greater  facilities  for  despatch, 
have  introduced,  to  some  extent,  the 
practice  of  having  contracts  and  other 
instruments  wholly  printed  or  engraved, 
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even  including  the  name  of  the  party  to 
be  bound.  ...  It  has  never  been  con- 
sidered any  objection  to  contracts,  re- 
quired by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  be  in 
writing,  that  they  were  printed."  p.  447. 
In  a  case  before  one  of  the  New  York 
judges  (Sutherland),  it  was  held,  that 
forgery  may  be  committed  of  an  instru- 
ment wholly  printed  or  engraved,  by 
making  the  impressions  from  an  en- 
graved plate ;  where  no  part,  either  of 
the  original  or  of  the  counterfeit,  is  per- 
formed with  a  pen.  This  was  a  case 
under  a  statute  with  the  words  "  instru- 
ment or  writing;"  but  the  judge  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
result  would  be  the  same  at  the  common 
law.  People  v.  Rhoner,  4  Parker  C.  C. 
166.  See  also  Reg.  v.  Closs,  Dears.  &  B. 
460,  7  Cox  C.  C.  494;  Reg.  v.  Smith, 
Dears.  &  B.  666, 8  Cox  C.  C.  32;  Wheeler 
V.  Lynde,  1  Allen,  402. 

•  2  East  P.  C.  862 ;  Pennsylvania  v. 
Misner,  Addison,  44;  Rex  v.  Ward,  2 
Ld.  Raym.  1461,  2  Stra.  747;  Common- 
wealth V.  Chandler,  Thacher  dim.  Gas. 
187. 

0  The  State  v.  McOardiner,  1  Ire.  27 ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Linton,  2  Ya.  Ca& 
476 ;  Reg.  v.  King,  7  Mod.  160. 
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other  deedy^  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,'  a  check,'  an 
assignment  of  a  legal  claim  or  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect  it, 
an  indorsement  of  a  promissory  note,^  an  indorsement  of  a  pay- 
ment,^ a  receipt  or  acquittance,^  a  letter  of  credit,^  a  transfer  of 
stock,^  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  money  or  goods,*  an  accept* 
ance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  "^  or  of  an  order  for  the  delivery  of 
goods,^  an  affidavit  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  due  to  an  officer's  widow  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
queen's  bounty,^  a  deposition  to  be  used  on  the  trial  of  a  cause 
in  court,^  a  private  act  of  Parliament,^^  a  copy  of  any  instrument 
to  be  used  in  evidence  in  the  place  of  a  real  or  supposed  origi* 
nal,^*  a  testimonial  of  character  as  a  school-master  ^*  or  otherwise,^'^ 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  appointment  of  a  police  con- 
stable,^ the  entries  in  the  journal  ^  or  the  other  books  of  a  mer- 
cantile house,  an  entry  in  a  banker's  pass-book,^  the  book  itself,^ 
and  many  other  such  things,  —  are  instruments  of  which  the 
forgery  can  be  committed.    Of  course,  the  particular  instrument 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  268,  People  v.  Fitch,  1  Wend.  108;  Harrit 

266,  §  1,  10;  Hammond  on  Forg.  pari  v.  People,  9  Barb.  664;  The  State  v 

ed.  p.  la  Holly,  2  Bay,  262. 

'  Rez   9.  Birkett,  Busa.  &  By.  86;  ^  Beg.  v.  Bogeis.  8  Car.  A  P.  629. 

Commonwealth  v.  Ward,  2  Maaa.  897;  u  Commonwealth   v,  Ayer,  8  Cnsh. 

Bex  0.  Morton,  2  Eaf t  P.  C.  966 ;  Butler  160. 

V.  Commonwealth,  12  8.  &  B.  287 ;  Hales't  u  Rex  v.  O'Brian,  7  Mod.  878. 

Case,  17  Howell  St.  Tr.  161;  Beg.  o.  ^  The  State  o.  Kimball,  60  Maine,  409. 

White,  2  Post  &  P.  664.  i«  Morrh't  Caae,  4  HoweU  St.  Tr.  961. 

*  CrofU  V.  People,  2  Scam.  442;  Hen-  '     ^  Upfold  v.  Leit,  6  Esp.  100.     And 
drick  p.  Commonwealth,  6  Leigh,  707.  tee  The  State  v.  Smith,  8  Terg.  160. 

«  Bex  V.  Lewis,  Foster,  116,  2  East  ^^  Beg.  v.  Sharman,   Dears.  286,  24 

P.  C.  967 ;  Powell  v.  Commonwealth,  11  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  663,  28  Law  J.  r.  i.  M.  C. 

Grat  822;  Foage  v.  The  State,  8  Ohio  61, 18  Jur.  167. 

State,  229.  "  Pott,  $  684, 636,  601 ;  Beg.  v.  Hodgw 

*  PennaylTania   v,  Misner,  Addison,  son.  Dears.  &  B.  8,  86  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 
44.  626;  Beg.  v.  Wilson,  Dears.  &  B.  668, 

«  Bex  9.  Ward,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1461,  2  8  Cox  C.  C.  26. 

Btra.  747;  Snell  v.  The  State,  2  Humph.  "  Beg.  v.  Moah,  Dears.  &  B.  660,  7 

347;  Commonwealth  v.  Ladd,  16  Mass.  CozC.  C.  608. 

628;  Bex  v.  Thomas,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  ^^  Biles  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Caaey, 

877,2  East  P.  C.  984;  People  v.  Hoag,  629.    Such  entries,  when  false,  are  not 

2  Parker  C.  C.  86.  necessarily  forgeries.     The  doctrine  !s, 

7  Amea's  Case,  2  GreenL  866;  Bex  v,  simply,  that  they  may  be.     The  par* 

Savage,    Style,    12.     And   see  Beg.  v,  ticnlar  entries  in  the  State  v,  Toung, 

Tarrington,  1  Salk.  406.  46  N.  H.  266,  were  held  not  to  come 

^  Bex  V.  Gade,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  782,  within  the  law  of  forgery.     See  poe^ 

2  East  P.  C.  874;  Beg.  v.  Hoatson,  2  Car.  (  686. 

&  K.  777 ;  Beg.  v.  Marcus,  2  Car.  ft  E.  »  Beg.  v.  Smith,  Leigh  &  C.  168. 

366.  n  Beg.  v.  Moody,  Leigh  &  C.  178. 

*  Bex    0.  Ward,  2  East  P.  C.  861; 
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must  have  an  apparent  legal  validity,  and  the  act  must  be  othe^ 
wise  such  as  is  pointed  out  in  this  chapter. 

§  630.  Continaed.  — "  The  offence,"  observe  the  English  com- 
missioners, *•  extends  to  every  writing  used  for  the  purpose  of 
authentication ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  will,  by  which  a  testator  sig- 
nifies his  intentions  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  property,  or  of  a 
certificate  by  which  an  officer  or  other  authorized  person  assures 
others  of  the  truth  of  any  fact,  or  of  a  warrant  by  which  a  mag- 
istrate signifies  his  authority  to  arrest  an  offender. 

SealB  —  Stamps  —  Other  vlaible  ICarks.  —  ^^  The  crime  is  not 
confined  to  the  falsification  of  mere  writings ;  it  plainly  extends 
to  seals,  stamps,  and  all  other  visible  marks  of  distinction  by 
which  the  truth  of  any  fact  is  authenticated,  or  the  quality  or 
genuineness  of  any  article  is  warranted ;  and,  consequently,  where 
a  party  may  be  deceived  and  defrauded  from  having  been,  by  false 
signs,  induced  to  give  credit  where  none  was  due."  ^ 

§  531.  Pnblio  Writingi. — If  the  forging  of  writings  prejudicial 
to  individuals  is  indictable,  a  fortiori  it  may  be  when  prejudicial 
to  many  individuals,  or  the  public.  Indeed  this  is  the  kind  of 
common-law  forgery  mostly  spoken  of  in  the  older  books.  Haw- 
kins mentions  as  — 

Bzampies.  —  ^'  Falsely  and  fraudulently  making  or  altering  any 
matter  of  record,^  or  any  other  authentic  matter  of  a  public  na- 
ture ;  as  a  parish  register," *  or  "a  privy  seal,*  or  a  license  from 
the  barons  of  Exchequer  to  compound  a  debt,  or  a  certificate  of 
holy  orders,  or  a  protection  from  a  Parliament  man."  *  We  may 
add,  the  entry  of  a  marriage  in  a  register;*  which,  indeed,  is 
substantially  one  of  Hawkins's  illustrations.  Therefore  the  coim- 
terfeiting  or  altering  of  any  judicial  process  is  forgery ;  "^  as,  for 


1  6th  Rep.  Grim.  Law  Com.  a.  d.  1840, 
p.  65. 

'  "  It  is  forgery  to  fabricate  a  judg- 
ment or  other  record."  Hammond  on 
Forgery,  pari.  ed.  p.  12.  Refers  to  Gar- 
butt  V.  Bell,  1  Rol.  Abr.  66,  76,  pi.  1,  8; 
Rex  V.  Marsh,  8  Mod.  66. 

»  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  268,  §  1. 

*  *'A  commission  under  the  privy 
seal,"  Hammond  on  Forgery,  pari.  ed. 
p.  18.  Refers  to  Baal  v,  Baggerley, 
Cro.  Car.  826 ;  8.  o.  nom.  Ball  v.  Baggar- 
ky,  1  Rol.  Abr.  68. 

•  1  Hawk.  F.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  266, 
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§  8,  0.    And  see  Briton.  P.  C,  hy  KeL 
88. 

*  Hammond  on  Forgery,  pari.  ed.  p. 
16 ;  Dudly's  Case,  2  Sid.  71. 

7  2  East  P.  C.  868;  Rez  v.  CoUier, 
6  Car.  &  P.  160;  Commonwealth  v 
Mycall,  2  Mass.,  186.  In  a  New  York 
case,  it  was  held  not  to  be  forgery  in 
an  attorney  to  alter  the  figures  indi 
eating  the  day  appointed  for  executing 
a  writ  of  inquiry,  served  upon  him  in 
a  replevin  suit;  his  object,  as  charged 
in  the  Indictment,  being  to  defraud  by 
making  the  notice  appear  to  be  irregu- 
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instance,  a  writ.^  So  forgery  may  be  committed  by  writing 
feilsely  a  pretended  order,  as  from  a  magistrate  to  a  jailer,  to  dis* 
charge  a  prisoner  because  of  bail  having  been  given.^ 

§  582.  Ck»mpared  with  Private  Forgeries.  —  These  forgeries  prej- 
udicial to  the  public  &re  less  discussed  in  the  modern  books  than 
those  which  are  prejudicial  merely  to  individuals.  Yet  probably 
the  leading  doctrines  governing  the  one  class  are  applicable  also 
to  the  other.  A  difference,  however,  will  be  seen,  by  and  by,  in 
respect  of  the  intent.^  A  particular  false  writing  may  be  adapted 
to  injure  individuals  in  a  special  manner,  and  the  public  in  a 
general  way ;  and,  as  such,  be  indictable  on  both  grounds. 


m.    The  Legal  Efficacy  of  the  Writing. 


§  533.  Some  l^gal  Bffloacy.  —  But,  to  constitute  an  indictable 
forgery,  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  that  there  be  a  writing,  and  that 
the  writing  be  false ;  it  must  also  be  such  as,  if  true,  would  be 
of  some  legal  efficacy,  real  or  apparent,  since  otherwise  it  has  no 
legal  tendency  to  defraud.^ 
§  534.  muetratione.  —  The  following  are  some  illustrations:. — 
Certifioate  to  proonre  Appointment.  —  Perhaps  the  English  judges 
went  to  the  verge,  yet  trod  on  no  doubtful  ground,  in  holding,  as 
they  did,  that  a  certificate  of  service,  sobriety,  and  good  conduct 
at  sea  —  the  object  of  the  certificate  being  to  enable  the  corpora- 
tion  of  the  Trinity  House  to  examine  the  person  voluntarily  ap- 
plying, and  give  him,  if  found  worthy,  a  certificate  of  nautical 
skill,  and  fitness  to  act  as  master  mariner  —  was  a  subject  of 
forgery  at  the  common  law.^    But  it  is  otherwise  of  a  — 


iar.  "It  was  urged/'  said  Nelson,  C. 
J^  "  that  the  fraudulent  Intent  consisted 
in  a  design  to  have  the  inquest  set  aside 
ibr  irregularity,  on  the  ground  that  the 
notice  was  short.  This  argument,  how- 
erer,  rests  upon  mere  coi\jecture;  for 
the  act  charged  had  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce any  such  result."  People  v.  Cady, 
6  Hill,.N.  Y.  490. 

1  WUtshire  v. ,  TelT.  146 ;  Sale 

V.  Marsh,  Cro.  Eliz.  178. 

s  Rex  V.  Harris,  1  Moody,  308,  6  Car. 
&  P.  129 ;  Hex  v.  Fawcett,  2  East  P.  C. 
862.  6ee  Rex  v.  Froud,  Russ.  &  Ry.  889, 
1  Brod.  &  B.  dOO ;  s.  o.  nom.  Rex  v. 
froude,  8  Moore,  645. 


»  Post,  §  696. 

*  6th  Rep.  £ng.  Crim.  Law  Com.  a.  d. 
1840,  p.  70;  Act  of  Crimes  and  Pun- 
ishments, A.  D.  1844,  p.  205;  Vol.  I. 
§  672,  where  the  cases  are  cited ;  Clarke 
V,  The  6Ute,  8  Ohio  State,  630;  Abbott 
V.  Rose,  62  Maine,  194;  John  v.  The 
State,  23  Wis.  604;  Howell  v.  The  State, 
87  Texas,  691 ;  Reed  v.  The  State,  28 
Ind.  396. 

*  Reg.  V,  Toshack,  Temp,  k  M.  207, 
1  Den.  C.  C.  492.  So  it  was  held,  one 
Judge  doubting,  tliat  the  false  making 
of  a  letter  of  recommendation,  with 
intent  fraudulently  to  obtain  a  situation 
as  a  police  constable,  is  a  forgery  at 
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§  536  SPSGIITO  OFFENCES.  [BOOK  Z. 

Certifioate  to  obtain  Coorteslaa.  —  A  false  writiDg  directed  "^  to 
any  railroad  superintendent,"  stating  that  ^'  the  bearer  has  been 
employed,"  &c.,  and  "any  courtesies  shown  him  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  reciprocated  should  opportunity  offer,"  is  not 
indictable  as  a  forgery,  being  of  no  legal 'validity.^ 

§  535.  CertUying  a  Not«.  —  A  writing  certifying  a  particular 
promissory  note  to  be  good  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  Ala- 
bama act  of  1886,  because  it  expressed  a  mere  opinion ;  but 
how  this  would  be  at  the  common  law  the  case  does  not  decide.' 
Plainly,  however,  the  writing  is  sufficient  at  common  law,  if, 
were  it  genuine,  it  would  subject  the  maker  to  — 

Any  Liability.  —  And  when  the  liability  would  be  "  either  in  the 
form  of  an  action  of  assumpsit,  as  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  dollars;  or  to  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  nature 
of  deceit,  as  a  false  representation  made  with  intent  to  defraud," — 
the  tribunal  in  Maine  held  it  to  lie  adequate.  ^^  The  forgery  of 
any  writing  by  which  a  person  might  be  prejudiced  was  punish- 
able as  forgery  at  common  law."  ^ 

§  536.  Faiae  lAbei.  —  In  England,  a  man  named  Borwick  was 
in  the  habit  of  putting  up  for  the  market,  enclosed  in  printed 
wrappers,  two  kinds  of  powders,  caUed  respectively  «  Borwick's 
Baking  Powders"  and  "Borwick's  Egg  Powders."  Another 
man  printed  wrappers  of  his  own,  imitating  these,  and  put  in 
them  his  own  powders,  which  thus  he  was  enabled  to  sell  as  Bor- 
wick's. He  was  indicted,  and  the  offence  was  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment as  forgery.    But  the  judges  considered,  that,  though  he 

the  common  law.    Reg.  v.  Moah,  Dears,  deed,  or  any  instrument  of  writing  what- 

&  B.  660,  7  Coz  C.  C.  608.     See  ante,  ever,  to  secure  the  payment  or  delirery 

§  629.  of  money,  or  other  article  of  ralue,  or 

1  Waterman  v.  People,  67  Hi.  91.  in  discharge  of   any  debt  or  demand, 

s  The  State  v.  Givens,  6  Ala.  ?47.  with  intention  to  defraud  any  person  or 

This   statute    provides,    **  that,  if   any  persons,"  &c.  &c.  —  an  illustration  of  the 

person,  &c.;  shall  falsely,  &c.,  forge,  &c.,  eyil  of  employing  a  needless  array  of 

any  letters  patent,  gift,  grant,  coyenant,  words    to  express  an  idea.    Tenna  of 

bond,  writing  obligatory,  note  of  any  Statutes. —  Specific  terms  are  not  al- 

banlc  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  ways,  even   in   legal  writing,  such  as 

bank  established  by  law  in  any  one  of  statutes,  better  than  more  comprehen- 

the  said  States,  or  branch  of  any  terri-  sive  ones. 

tory  of  the  United  States,  or  any  bill         *  Ames's  Case,  2  GreenL  866.    See^ 

or  order,    or   acceptance    of   such   bill  on  these  points,  Foulkes  v.   Common- 

or  order,  cotton  receipt,  receipt  for  the  wealth,  2  Rob.  Ya.  886,  in  which  the 

payment  of  money  or  other  articles  of  court  was  divided.    And  see  Jackson  9, 

value,  promissory  note,  bill  ot  exchange  Weisiger,  2  B.  Monr.  214;   People  » 

or  acceptances  thereof,  will,  indenture  or  Harrison,  8  Barb.  660. 
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CHAP.  XXH.]  FOBQEBY  OF  WBITINGS,  BTO. 


§538 


was  probably  liable  to  the  CTimiual  law  in  another  form  of  charge, 
what  he  did  came  short  of  this  offence.^  And  plainly — not  ad- 
Terting  now  to  the  words  employed  by  the  learned  judges  —  the 
genuine  label  put  by  Borwick  on  his  powders  could  not  be  deemed 
a  writing  of  legal  validity,  however  useful  it  was  to  him  as  an 
advertisement  or  a  trade  mark. 

§  537.  iHitinctloii.  —  In  descending  to  the  more  minute  con* 
sideration  of  this  question  of  validity,  we  should  carry  in  our 
minds  the  distinction  between  writings  the  validity  or  invalidity 
of  which  appears  on  their  face,  and  those  which  are  on  their  face 
imcertain.  And,  as  to  the  latter,  we  should  remember  that  ex- 
trinsic evidence  may  be  introduced,  showing  them  to  be  either 
valid  or  invalid. 

§  538.   First.   Writings  valid  or  invalid  on  their  Faee :  — 

invaUd  on  Faoe.  —  A  writing  invalid  on  its  face  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  forgery ;  because  it  has  no  legal  tendency  to  effect  a 
fraud. 

Contrary  to  Statatory  Form. —  But  here  we  must  call  to  mind 
the  distinction,'  many  times  adverted  to  in  these  volumes,  that 
every  man  is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  yet  not  to  know  the 
facts.  Whether,  for  instance,  a  bond  or  other  instrument  is 
valid,  m  a  question  of  law ;  if,  therefore,  a  statute  authorizes  an 
instrument  not  known  to  the  common  law,  and  so  prescribes  its 
form  as  to  render  any  other  form  null,  forgery  cannot  be  com- 
mitted by  making  a  false  statutory  one  in  a  form  not  provided  for 
by  the  statute,^  even  though  it  is  so  like  the  genuine  as  to  deceive 
most  persons.*    For  example, — 

"WiU  toadaqnatAly  wltnaaaed.  —  It  is  not  indictable  to  forge  a 
will  attested  by  a  less  number  of  witnesses  than  the  law  re- 
quires.*   And,  — 

Bank-note  declared  Void.  —  If  a  statute  not  only  prohibits  a 
particular  bank-note,  but  declares  it  void,  the  forging  of  its  simili- 
tude is  not  forgery.® 


1  B«g.  V,  Smith,  Dean.  &  B.  606,  8 
Cox  C.  C.  82.  See  alto  Reg.  v.  Gloss, 
Dean.  &  B.  460,  7  Cox  C.  C.  494. 

*  Vol.  L  §  292  et  seq. 

I  People  V.  Harrison,  8  Barb.  £60; 
The  State  v.  Jones,  1  Bay,  207;  The 
State  V,  Gutridge,  1  Bay,  285;  Rex  v. 
Rush  worth,  Ross.  &  Ry.  817 ;  2  Rnss. 
Crimes,  Sd  £ng.  ed.  617;  1  Stark.  896; 


Rex  9.  Burke,  Russ.  &  Ry.  496.    And 
see  Reg.  r.  Barber,  1  Car.  &  K.  434 ;  Com- 
monwealth V,  Linton,  2  Va.  Cas.  476 
Crofts  V.  People,  2  Scam.  442. 

«  The  State  v.  Gutridge,  1  Bay,  286 
Cunqingham  v.  People,  4  Hun,  466. 

«  Rex  11.  Wall,  2  East    P.  C.  968 
The  State  v.  Smith,  8  Yerg.  160. 

*  Rex  V.  Moflatt,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 
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§  540  SPECIFIC  OFFENCES.  [BOOK  X. 

§  589.  Forbidding  and  declaring  void  dlatingnialied. — Tet  here 
we  should  be  on  our  guard.  Merely  to  prohibit  the  cireulation 
of  a  particular  denomination  of  bank-note  does  not  render  the 
note  null ;  and,  where  there  is  such  mere  prohibition,  the  forgery 
of  the  prohibited  paper  is  criminal.^  There  are  in  our  statutes 
other  directory  provisions  concerning  the  forms  of  instruments, 
the  non-compliance  with  which  will  not  cause  the  instrument  to 
be  invalid ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  though  the  instrument  is  not  in 
the  exact  form  prescribed,  it  may  be  tibe  subject  of  forgery.^ 

Charter  of  Bank  expired.  —  Of  course,  the  offence  is  committed 
by  counterfeiting  the  bills  of  a  bank  whose  charter  is  expired.^ 

§  540.  Unstamped  Xnatramenti.  —  Moreover,  the  English  courts, 
considering  the  stamp-acts  to  be  mere  revenue  laws,  hold  the 
forging  of  promissory  notes  on  unstamped  paper  to  be  indicta- 
ble.^ The  like  doctrine  prevails  in  this  country  as  to  instruments 
requiring  stamps  under  the  United  States  laws ;  a  forgery,  which 
has  no  stamp  attached,  is  equally  indictable  with  one  which  is 
duly  stamped ;  or,  if  it  is  stamped,  the  indictment  is  sufficient, 
and  there  is  no  variance,  though  it  does  not  set  out  the  stamp, — 
propositions  which  are  reasonably  well  settled,  though  a  case  or 
two  may  be  found  in  conflict  wilJi  them.^ 

481 ;  B.  c.  nom.  Moffat's  Cue,  2  East  P.  ft  By.  196 ;  Rex  o.  "Lyon,  Ross,  ft  Ry. 

C.  954.    And  see  Rex  o.  Catapodi,  Russ.  266;  Rex  v.  Richards,  Russ.  ft  Rj.  193; 

&  Ry.  06 ;  People  i;.  Wilson,  6  Johns.  820.  Rex  v.  Mcintosh,  2  East  P.  C.  942,  966  ; 

1  Butler  i;.  Commonwealth,  12  "S.  ft  8.  o.  nom.  Rex  v.  Mackintosh,  2  Leach, 

R.  287;  Thompson  v.  The  State,  9  Ohio  4th  ed.  883;  Reg.  v.  McCk)nnell,  1  Car. 

State,  354 ;  The  State  v.  Van  Hart,  2  ft  K.  871,  2  Moodj,  298. 
Harrison,  327,  the  statifte,  however,  pro-         *  Buckland     v.     Commonwealth,    8 

Tiding  that  the  Talidity  of  the  prohib-  Leigh,  732;  White  o.  Commonwealth, 

ited  bills  should  not  be  affected  bj  the  4  Binn.  418. 

prohibitory  clause;  Van  Home  v.  The         ^  Rex  v.  Morton,  2  East  P.  C.  966, 

State,  6  Pike,  349.    Rex  v,  Humphrey,  1    Leach,  4th   ed.    268,  note ;    Rex    v. 

1  Root,  53,  seems  the  other  waj.     And  Hawkeswood,  2  T,  R.  606,  note,  2  East 

see  Twitchell  r.  Commonwealth,  9  Barr,  P.  C.  966, 1  Leach,  4th  ed.  267 ;  Rex  v. 

211;   Rex  v,  Burke,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  496;  Recnlist,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  703,  2  East 

Hcndrick  v.  Commonwealth,  6    Leigh,  P.  C.  966;  Reg.  v.  Pike,  2  Moody,  70; 

707 ;  Rex  v.  Chisholro,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  297.  Rex  v.  Teague,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  83,  2  East 

The  Illinois  court  held,  that  a  conriction  P.  C.  979. 

cannot  be  sustained  under  an  indictment,         *  Crim.  Proced.  II.  §  409;   Croea  v. 

which  charges  the  uttering  of  a  bill  of  People,  47  Bl.  162 ;  The  State  o.  Haynes, 

a  bank  of  some  other  State,  of  a  less  6  Coldw.  660 ;  People  v.  Frank,  28  CaL 

denomination  than  five  dollars,  with  in-  607 ;    Carpenter  v,  Snelling,  97    Mass. 

tent  to  defraud  an  individual;  it  being  a  462;   Weltner  v.  Riggs,  3  W.  Va.  445; 

penal  offence  to  pass  or  to  receive  such  Govern    v.    Littlefleld,    13   Allen,    127 ; 

bills.    Gutchins  v.  People,  21  Bl.  642.  Tobey  v.  Chipman,  13  Allen,  128;   Dud* 

a  Vol.  L  §  308;  Rex  v.  RandaU,  Buss,  ley  o.  Wells,  66  Maine,  145;  Hunter  «. 
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CHAP.  XXn.]  FORGEEY  OF  WBITINGS,  ETC,  §  541 

§  541.  Good  on  Faoe,  but  Invalid  in  Faot.  —  Since  men  are  not 
legally  presumed  to  know  facts,  a  false  instrument  which  is  good 
on  its  face  may  be  legally  capable  of  effecting  a  fi'aud,  though 
inquiry  into  extrinsic  facts  should  show  it  to  be  invalid  even  if  it 
were  genuine :  therefore  the  forging  of  such  an  invalid  instru- 
ment is  a  crime.^    Thus, — 

By  Unauthorised  Person.  —  If  an  order  of  a  board  of  guardians 
of  a  poor-law  union  must  be  signed,  to  be  binding,  by  its  chair- 
man, still  a  prisoner  charged  with  forging  such  an  order  cannot 
defend  himself  by  showing  that  the  person  purporting,  on  the 
face  of  it,  to  sign  as  chairman,  was  not  such.^  So  a  defendant 
was  rightly  convicted  for  counterfeiting  a  protection,  though  in 
the  name  of  one  who,  not  being  a  ParUament  man,  could  not 
grant  it.'    And, — . 

Paid  Bm  or  Note.  —  Though  a  promissory  note  or  bQl  of  ex- 
change, after  being  paid,  is  functus  officio  and  no  note  or  bill,  yet, 
if  this  does  not  appear  on  its  face,  a  forgery  may  be  committed 
by  altering  it.*    Likewise, — 

Cobb,  1  Bash,  239 ;  The  State  v.  Tonng,  the  omiBsion  of  a  reTenue  stamp  is  no 

47  N.   H.  402.      Contra,  John  v.  The  defence  to  an  action  upon  the  instni- 

State,  23  Wis.  604.    The  State  v.  Mott,  ment.     Duffy  v.  Hobson,  40  Cal.  240 

16  Minn.  472.    Ihirther  as  to  the  Aea-  (overruling  Hallock  v.  Jaudin,  84  Cal. 

■oninc.  —  It  is  perceived  that  these  are  167).  And  see  Frink  v.  Thompson,  4  Lans. 

aU  cases  before  the  State  courts.    They  489 ;  Janvrin  v,  Fogg,  49  N.  H.  840 ;  Rhein- 

contain  many  reasons,  of  which  some  strom  v.  Cone,  26  Wis.  168;   Brown  v, 

are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  one  of  Thompson,  69    Maine,  872;    Morris  v. 

them  is  alone  sufficient,  rendering  the  McMorris,  44  Missis.  441.     It  is  so  of 

better  doctrine  of  the  text  clear  and  con-  deeds  of  lands.      Congress,  having  no 

elusive.     When  the  case  is  in  the  United  power  to  regulate  conveyances  in  the 

States'  courts,  the  reasons  for  this  con-  States,  cannot  render  the  deed  void  for 

elusion  are  not  so  strong ;  yet,  I  submit,  the  want  of  a  revenue  stamp.    Moore 

they  are  even  then  adequate.    For  ez-  v.  Moore,  47  N.  Y.  467.    To  the  like  eflfect 

ample,  in  the  above  case  of  The  State  v,  is  Moore  v.  Quirk,  106  Mass.  49. 

Toong,  Smith,  J.,  observes :  **  The  order,         ^  "  There  is  a  distinction  between  the 

although  unstamped,  might,  if  genuine,  case  of  an  instrument  apparently  void, 

lie  'apparently  of  some  legal  ef&cacy'  and  one  where  the  invalidity  is  to  be 

(see  2  Bishop  Crim.  Law,  Sd  ed.  §  496),  made  out  by  the  proof  of  some  extrinsic 

since  any  holder  of  it  might,  on  appUca-  fact.     In  the  former  case,  the   party 

tion  to   the   collector,  be  permitted  to  who  makes  the  instrument  cannot,  in 

affix  the  proper  stamp,  upon  payment  of  general,  be  convicted  of   forgery,  but 

the  penalty,  or  without  any  penalty  if  in  the  latter  he  may."    People  v.  Gallo- 

the  omission  appeared  to  have  been  '  by  way,  17  Wend.  640,  642. 

reason    of    accident,   mistake,   inadver-         ^  Reg.  v.  Pike,  2  Moody,  70,  8  Jur. 

tence,  or  urgent  necessity,  and  without  27. 

any  wilful  design  to  defraud  the  United         *  Rex  v,  Deakins,  1  Sid.  142. 
States.'     See  U.  S.  Laws,  Stat.  July  18,         *  Rex  o.  Teague,  Russ.  &  Ry.  88,  2 

1866,  S  ^"    ^S>^°>  "^  ^®  3^^  courts,  East  P.  C.  979.    I  think  I  am  justified 
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§  548  SPBOIFIC  OFFSNCES*  [BOOK  Z. 

No  much  Denominatloii.  —  It  is  DO  defence  to  a  charge  of  forging 
bank-bills,  that  the  bank  never  issued  bills  of  the  particular  de- 
nomination forged,^ 

No  Legal  Capacity.  —  Though  the  persqn  whose  name  is  forged 
had  no  legal  capacity  to  make  the  instrument,  this  is  not  a  de- 
fence.^ 

§  542.  Drawer  altering  own  Order.  —  The  following  New  York 
case  might  seem  to  the  casual  reader  to  hold  a  doctrine  different 
from  the  foregoing,  but  it  does  not.  One  made  his  order  on  a 
third  person  for  a  cow.  This  third  person  took  the  order  and 
delivered  the  cow,  without  writing  any  acceptance.  Subse- 
quently, on  a  settlement,  the  drawer  received  back  his  order 
from  the  third  person ;  and  afterward,  to  aid  himself  in  a  fraud, 
altered  its  date,  and  undertook  to  use  it  in  a  court  of  justice. 
This  was  held  not  to  be  forgery ;  for  the  alteration  was  at  most 
only  drawing  a  new  order,  since  it  bore  no  name  but  the  defend- 
ant's.* 

§  548.  FioUtiona  Name — Deoeaaed  Paraon.  •—  From  the  foregoing 
doctrines  it  follows,  that,  if  the  person  whose  instrument  the 
forgery  purports  to  be  is  dead,^  or  if  he  is  a  mere  fictitious  per- 
son,^ still,  as  the  question  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  is 
one  of  fact,  not  of  law,  and  the  instrument  appears  valid  on  its 
face,  the  offence  is  complete.  But,  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
noted  as  to  the  — 

Form  of  the  indiotment. — The  common  form  of  the  indictment 
for  forgery  sets  out  an  intent  to  defraud  a  particular  person,  and 

in  citing  this  case  to  the  rery  obviooi  the  power  to  issue  it     Trice  v.  The 

j>oint  mentioned  in  the  text ;  though  it  State,  2  Head,  691. 

seems,  from  the  report,  to  have  turned         ^  People  v,  Erummer,  4  Parker  C.  C. 

on   those  considerations  of   the  stamp  217. 

laws  stated  ante,  §  540.    See  Brlttain  v.         *  People  v.  Fitch,  1  Wend.  198.    And 

Bank  of  London,  8  Fost.  &  F.  465.    And  see  The  State  v.  Greenlee,  1  DeT.  623 ; 

see  post,  §  642.  post,  §  6S4-686. 

^  The  State  v.  Fitzsimmons,  80  Hisso.         *  Henderson  v.  The  State,  14  Texas, 

286.    By  the  Tennessee  Act  1861-2,  c.  608. 

118,  §  8,  banks  organized  under  its  pro*  '  Vol.  I.  J  672,  where  the  authorities 
visions  were  empowered  to  issue  notes  are  cited.  And  see  The  State  r.  Hay- 
of  the  denominations  allowed  to  the  in«  den,  15  N.  H.  866 ;  Sasser  r.  The  State, 
corporated  banks  of  the  State.  There-  13  Ohio,  468;  Commonwealth  r.  Bald- 
fore,  if  one  is  indicted  for  haying  in  win,  11  Gray,  197.  Cheat-  —  So  obtain- 
possession  a  counterfeit  on  one  of  these  ing  goods  by  means  of  such  a  forgery  ia 
banks,  it  is  no  defence  that  it  is  of  a  also  a  cheat  at  the  common  law.  Common- 
denomination  different  from  any  actu-  wealth  v.  Speer,  2  Va.  Cas.  66 ;  The  Stata 
ally  issu^  by  the  bank,  which  had  thuf  v,  Patillo,  4  Hawks,  848 ;  ante,  §  148. 
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this  intent  must  always  be  proved  as  laid.^  And  if,  for  anj 
reason,  the  person  could  not,  as  the  case  appears  in  proof,  be 
defrauded  hj  the  writing,  the  defendant  is  to  be  acquitted.^  Now 
it  is  yeiy  common  in  practice  for  the  indictment  to  allege,  that 
the  intent  was  to  defraud  the  person  or  corporation  whose  name 
was  forged ;  ^  but  this  is  not  necessary,  for  an  allegation  of  a 
forgery,  for  instance,  of  the  bill  of  an  incorporated  bank,  with 
the  intent  to  defraud  an  individual,  is  sufficient.^  Yet  if  the 
allegation  is  of  an  intent  to  defraud  the  corporation,  and  no  such 
corporation  exists;  or  an  individual,  and  no  such  individual 
exists ;  the  defendant  cannot  be  convicted  on  the  particular  in- 
dictment, though  he  could  have  been  on  one  differently  drawn.^ 

Non-«zJating  Corporatiozi.  —  That  a  non-existing  corporation 
must  generally  be  regarded,  for  the  purpose  of  this  distinction 
and  of  the  general  doctrine  of  this  section,  the  same  as  a  non- 
existing  individual,  is  evident ;  because,  whether  the  legislative 
act  of  incorporation  be  deemed  a  public  or  private  one,^  the 
organization  and  existence  of  the  persons  m^e  a  body  corporate 
under  it,  is  as  much  a  question  of  fact  as  the  birth  of  an  individ- 
ual person.  Perhaps  a  different  consideration  may  apply  to  cor- 
porations of  the  nature  of  counties  and  towns. 

§  544.  The  Dootrine  restated.  —  Therefore  the  general  doctrine 
is,  that  the  invalidity  of  an  instrument  must  appear  on  its  face, 
if  the  defendant  would  avail  himself  of  this  defect  on  a  charge 
of  forgery.^  In  still  other  words,  the  forged  instrument,  to  be 
the  foundation  for  an  indictment,  must  appear  on  its  face  to  be 


1  1  Stark.  Orim.  Fl.  2d  ed.  112, 180, 
Am.  ed.  122,  200;  8  Chit.  Grim.  Law, 
1042;  The  State  v.  Odel,  8  Brer.  652; 
West  p.  The  State,  2  Zab.  212.  See 
poft,  §  698,  699. 

*  Reg.  V,  Marctu,  2  Car.  ft  K.  866. 
In  Beg.  ».  Tylney,  1  Den.  C.  C.  819, 
18  Law  J.  ir.  8.  M.  C.  86,  the  judges 
would  teem  to  hare  been  divided  on 
this  question. 

*  See  Brown  v.  Commonwealth,  2 
Leigh,  769. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Carej,  2  Pick. 
47;  United  States  v,  Shellmire,  Bald. 
870.  See  Hooper  v.  The  State,  8  Humph. 
93;  Hess  v.  The  State,  5  Ohio,  6;  Peo- 
ple 9.  Rynders,  12  Wend.  426;  West  v. 
The  State,  2  Zab.  212.    And  see  Beg.  v. 


Hoatson,  2  Car.  ft  E.  777 ;  Beg.  v.  Car- 
ter, 1  Den.  C.  C.  66. 

*  The  State  v,  Oiyens,  6  Ala.  747; 
People  V.  Peabodj,  26  Wend.  472 ;  Peo- 
ple V,  Daris,  21  Wend.  809;  De  Bow 
V.  People,  1  Denio,  9 ;  Commonwealth  o. 
Carej,  2  Pick.  47.  See  The  State  v. 
Dourdon,  2  Dev.  448;  Commonwealth 
V.  Morse,  2  Mass.  128. 

0  See  Portsmouth  Livery  Company 
V.  Watson,  10  Mass.  91. 

7  Bex  V.  Mcintosh,  2  East  P.  C.  942; 
B.  0.  nom.  Bex  o.  Mackintosh,  2  Leach, 
4th  ed.  888;  The  Stote  v.  Pierce,  8  Iowa, 
281.  And  see  Bex  v.  Fawcett,  2  East 
P.  C.  862;  Bex  u.  Catapodi,  Buss,  ft  By. 
66 ;  Bex  v.  Gade,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  782,  2 
East  P.  C.  874;  Beg.  v.  Barber,  1  Car.  ft 
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good  and  valid  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.^    In 
another  aspect,  — 

Bvidenoe  of  Fkot.  —  The  instrument  must  be  such  that,  if  it 
were  genuine,  it  would  be  evidence  of  the  fact  it  sets  out.  In 
illustration  of  this,  the  Tennessee  court,  during  slavery,  held  it 
to  be  no  forgery  in  law  to  give  to  a  slave,  with  the  intent  of  help- 
ing him  to  freedom,  a  false  paper  purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of 
another  that  he  was  bom  free.^ 

§  545.  WritinffS  the  Validity  of  whieh  is  uncertain  on  their 
Face:  — 

Shown  to  be  Forgeries  by  Bxtrineio  Faoti.  —  If  a  writing  is  SO 
incomplete  in  form  as  to  leave  an  apparent  uncertainty,  in  law, 
whether  it  is  valid  or  not,  a  simple  charge  of  forging  it  fraudu- 
lently, &c.,  does  not  show  an  offence ;  but  the  indictment  must 
set  out  such  extrinsic  fsrCts  as  will  enable  the  court  to  see,  that, 
if  it  were  genuine,  it  would  be  valid.  When  such  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances are  set  out,  and  also  proved  at  the  trial,  the  defend- 
ant maybe  convicted ;  while,  without  them,  he  must  be  discharged.' 
Thus,— 

§  546.  Naked  Promise.  —  It  is  familiar  doctrine  that  a  mere 
naked  promise,  no  consideration  appearing,  creates  no  legal  lia- 
bility.    Therefore,  — 

To  pay  in  Labor.  —  The  New  York  court  held,  tliat  such  a 
promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  labor  is  not  a  writing  which 
shows  a  legal  validity  without  this  extrinsic  averment  and  proof.* 

RaUroad  Ticket.  —  The  same  was  held  in  Massachusetts  concern- 
ing a  forged  raihroad  ticket,  in  these  words:  — 

"  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Albany  to  Buffalo. 

Good  this  day  only,  unless  indorsed  by  the  conductor. 

D.  L.  Fremyeb."  * 

Order.  —  In  a  Tennessee  case  the  instrument  alleged  to  be 
forged  was  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Bostick,  You  will  please  to  charge 

K  434;  Reg.  v.  Hoatson,  2  Car  ft  K.  <  People  v.  Harrison,  8  Barb.    660; 

777;  Reg.  r.  Pike,  2  Moody,  70.  People  v.  Shall,  9  Cow.  778;  Common- 

1  Rex  V.  Jones,  2  East  P.  C.  901;  wealth  t;.  Ray,  8  Gray,  441.    And  see 

People  V.  Harrison,  8  Barb.  6^.  Butler  v.  The  State,  22  Ala.  48. 

«  The  State  ».  Smith,  8  Terg.  150.  *  People  v.  Shall,  9  Cow.  778, 

And  see  Upfold  v.  Leit,  6  Esp.  100.  *  Commonwealth  v.  Ray,  8  Gray,  441. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Humphreys'  account  to  us  up  to  this  date.  Feb.  7, 
1849.  Twyman  and  Tannehill;"  and  the  couii;  adjudged  the 
mdictment  insufficient,  because  it  did  not  aver — what  must 
therefore  have  been  also  proved  on  the  trial  —  that  Humphreys 
was  indebted  to  Bostick.  "  It  could  not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
defendant,  or  prejudice  to  the  other  parties,  unless  the  defendant 
were  indebted  at  the  time  to  Bostick ;  and  it  could  have  no  other 
effect,  if  genuine,  but  to  discharge  that  indebtedness."  ^  - 

Receipt.  —  On  the  other  hand,  a  receipt,  as  for  money  paid,  was 
held  not  to  be  such  an  instrument  that  an  indebtedness  from  the 
person  to  whom  it  purports  to  be  given,  to  the  apparent  maker 
of  it,  need  be  shown ;  because,  if  in  fact  there  were  no  such  in- 
debtedness, still  the  party  giving  it  '^  would  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  the  money  acknowledged  to  have  been  received."  ^ 

§  547.  Fiotitloiifl  Name  in  these  Caeee.  —  In  these  cases,  wherein 
we  look  outside  of  the  writing  to  determine  the  question  of  its 
validity,  it  has  probably  not  been  decided  whether  the  doctrine 
applies  that  the  forgery  of  a  fictitious  name,  the  same  as  of  a  real 
one,  is  indictable.^  In  many,  perhaps  most,  instances  of  this 
sort,  this  legal  query  would  not  arise  in  the  facts  as  disclosed  to 
the  court ;  because  these  necessary  extrinsic  facts  often  depend, 
for  their  existence,  on  the  existence  of  the  person  or  corporation 
whose  nam6  is  forged,  and  if  there  were  no  such  person  or  cor- 
poration there  could  be  no  such  facts,  and  no  indictment  would 
be  attempted.  And  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  laying  down  a 
general  rule  on  the  question,  in  advance  of  the  decisions.  Still, 
if  the  inquiry  into  the  extrinsic  facts  does  not  lead  directly  to 
the  fact  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  person  or  corpo- 
ration, no  obvious  reason  appears  why  such  existence  becomes 
essential,  in  this  class  of  cases  more  than  in  the  other. 

IV.  The  Writing  under  Statutes  against  Forgeries. 

§  548.  Needless  Legislation.  —  From  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present,  a  legislative  mania  seems  to  have  prevailed  on  this  sub- 
ject of  forgery.    The  reader  has  seen  that  the  common  law  is 

^  The  State  v.  Humphreya,  10  Humph.  C.  217 ;  Thompson  v.  The  Sute,  49  Ala. 
442.    See  Reg.  v.  Taylor,  4  Fost  &  F.     16. 

511;   People  v.  Knunmer,  4  Parker  C.         *  Snell  v.  The  State,  2  Humph.  847. 

«  Ante,  §  548. 
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broad  enough  to  cover  all  sorts  of  forgeries  whicli,  in  their  nature, 
can  be  harmful  either  to  individuals  or  the  community ;  yet  this 
has  not  satisfied  the  law  makers,  who,  nevertheless,  have  piled 
statute  on  statute  upon  the  top  of  the  common  law  to  overwhelm 
it.  The  reason  for  this,  however,  has  largely  been,  that,  since 
forgery  is  only  misdemeanor  at  the  common  law,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  make  particular  species  of  it  felony ;  or,  if  the  stat- 
ute has  still  left  the  new  forgery  a  misdemeanor,  it  has  made  some 
provision  respecting  it  not  within  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

§  549.  Old  JEngluh  Statutes  oa  Common  Law  in  our  States :  — 

Not,  in  G^eneral.  —  Are  there  old  acts  of  Parliament  which  are 
common  law  with  us?  The  principal  ancient  ones,  and  many 
modem,  are  collected  by  Hawkins;^  but  an  examination  of 
them  will  show,  that  probably  no  one  which  he  mentions  could 
ever  have  had  any  practical  force  here,  unless  it  be  — 

5  zaix.  o.  14.  —  Concerning  this  statute  (a.  d.  1562),  Eiliy 
says,  there  were  formerly  indictments  upon  it  in  Maryland; 
though,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  it  was  superseded  by  a  stat- 
ute of  the  State.^ 

§  550.  Stat.  5  zaix.  o.  14^  oontiniied.  —  It  enacts,  that  (§  2),  ^  if 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  upon  his  or  their  own  head  and 
imagination,  or  by  false  conspiracy  and  fraud  with  others,  shall 
wittingly,  subtilely,  and  falsely  forge  or  make,  or  subtilely  cause 
or  wittingly  assent  to  be  forged  or  made,  any  false  deed,  charter, 
or  writing  sealed,  court  roll,  or  the  will  of  any  person  or  persons 
in  writing,  to  the  intent  that  the  state  of  freehold  or  inheritance 
of  any  person  or  persons  of,  in,  or  to  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  the  right,  title,  or  inter- 
est of  any  person  or  persons  of,  in,  or  to  the  same,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  or  may  be  molested,  troubled,  defeated,  recovered,  or 
charged  ;  or  shall  pronounce,  publish,  or  show  forth  in  evidence 
any  such  false  and  forged  deed,  &c.,  as  true,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  false  and  forged  as  is  aforesaid,  to  the  intent  above  remem- 
bered ;  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  either  upon  action  or  ac- 
tions of  forger  of  false  deeds,  to  be  founded  upon  this  statute,  at 
the  suit  of  the  party  grieved,  or  otherwise  according  to  the  order 
and  due  course  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  or  upon  bill  or  infor- 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  266  et  PennsylTania  judges  do  not  mention  thia 
seq.  Btatnte  at  in  force  in  that  State.   Report 

s  Kiltj  Report  of  Statutes,  167.    The    of  Judges,  3  Binn.  696.    See  pott,  §  663. 
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motion  to  be  exhibited  into  the  court  of  the  star-chamber,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  and  use  of  that  court ;  shall  pay  unto  the 
puiy  grieved  his  double  costs  and  damages,  &c.,  and  also  shall 
be  set  upon  the  pillory  in  some  open  market  town,  or  other  open 
place,  and  there  to  have  both  his  ears  cut  off,  and  also  his  nos- 
trils to  be  sEt  and  cut  and  seared  with  a.  hot  iron,  so  as  they  may 
remain  for  &  perpetual  note  or  mark  of  his  falsehood,  and  shall 
forfeit  to  the  queen,  &c.,  the  whole  issues  and  profits  of  his  lands 
and  tenements  during  his  life,  and'  also  shall  suffer  and  haye  per- 
petual imprisonment,'*  &c. 

§  551.  Contiiiiied.  —  By  §  3,  if,  in  like  manner,  any  one  shall 
forge,  or  assent  to  the  forgery  of,  ^^  any  false  charter,  deed,^  or 
writing,  to  the  intent  that  any  person  or  persons  shall  or  may 
have  or  claim  any  estate  or  interest  for  term  of  years  of,  in,  or  to 
any  manors,  lands,  &c.,  or  any  annuity  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or 
for  term  of  life,  lives,  or  years ;  or  shall,  as  is  aforesaid,  forge, 
&c.,  any  obligation,  or  bill  obligatory,^  or  any  acquittance,  re- 
lease,^ or  other  discharge  of  any  debt,  account,  action,  suit, 
demand,  or  other  thing  personal ;  ^  or  shall  pronounce,  publish, 
or  give  in  evidence*  any  such,  &c.,  as  true,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  false  and  forged,^  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  &c.,  he  shall 
pay  unto  the  party  grieved  his  double  costs  and  damages,^  and 
shall  be  also  set  upon  the  pillory  in  some  open  market  town,  or 
other  open  place,  and  there  to  have  one  of  Ins  ears  cut  off,  and 
shall  also  have  and  suffer  imprisonment  by  the  space  of  one  whole 
jear,  without  bail  or  mainprise." 

§  552.  Contiiiiied. — Subsequent  sections  provide,  that  a  second 
commission  of  the  offence,  after  a  conviction,  shall  be  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  these  sections  exempt  from  the 
penalty  of  the  statute  certain  persons  mentioned,  when  they 
commit  a  literal  violation  through  ignorance,^ — an  exemption 

'  Pott,  §  667.  7  i^ord  Coke   says,  it  has  been  ad- 

*  Poet,  §  666.  Judged,  that,  if  there*  is  a  bond  with 

*  Poet,  §  664,  666.  penalty,  the  donble  damages  are  double 

*  The  forgery  of  a  deed  containing  a  the  penalty ;  "  for  the  penalty  should  be 
gift  of  mere  personal  chattelt  is  not  recovered  by  law  if  the  forged  release 
within  any  of  these  words.  1  Hawk,  had  not  been."  8  Inst.  172,  —  a  reason 
P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  800,  §  21.  which  shows  the  proposition  not  to  be 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  f  806-800.  nniyersally  true. 

*  He  who  is  truly  informed  by  an-        *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  298, 209. 
other  knows  it    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw. 

ed.  p.  800,  f  28. 
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which  the  common  law  would  make  without  the  special  pro- 
vision.   And,  by  construction, — 

Second  Offence.  —  One  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  publish- 
ing a  forged  deed  may  commit  the  felony  of  a  second  offence  as 
well  by  forging  as  by  publishing  another  deed ;  for  the  words 
are,  "  If  any  person  or  persons,  being  hereafter  convicted  or  con- 
demned of  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,  &c.,  shall,  after  any 
such  his  or  their  conviction  or  condemnation,  eftsoons  coromit  or 
perpetrate  any  of  the  said  offences."  ^ 

VThBt  repealed.  —  This  statute  is  in  fourteen  sections,  contain- 
ing other  regulations  not  important  to  be  mentioned  here ;  and 
it  repeals  all  prior  enactments  against  the  ^*  forgery  of  fEdse 
deeds,  charters,  muniments,  or  writings." 

§553.  Whether  Common  Law,  again.^  —  The  English  punish- 
ments for  crimes  having  been  nearly  superseded  in  this  country 
by  statutory  ones,^  there  is  little  room  for  this  act  of  5  Eliz.  c.  14, 
to  have  more  than  a  declaratory  force  with  us.  Yet  the  practi- 
tioner will  now  and  then  find  a  reference  to  it  convenient.  Our 
statutes  providing  punishments  for  what  was  before  indictable 
have  ordinarily  no  repealing  effect  upon  the  prior  law,  whether 
that  law,  as  inherited  by  us,  was  in  England  common  law  or 
statutory.* 

§  554.  Stat.  21  Jao.  1.  —  Another  statute,  not  mentioned  by 
Hawkins  under  the  head  of  Forgery,*  is  21  Jac.  1,  c.  26  (A.  D. 
1628),  passed  after  the  first  settlements  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps it  may  have  a  common-law  force  in  some  of  the  States.®  It 
is,  ^^  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons  which  shall  acknowl- 
edge, or  procure  to  be  acknowledged,  any  fine  or  fines,  recovery 
or  recoveries,  deed  or  deeds  enrolled,  statute  or  statutes,  recog- 
nizance or  recognizances,  bail  or  bails,  judgment  or  judgments,  in 
the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons  not  privy  or 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciirw.  ed.  801,  g  ^ ;         *  But  see  "Of  Offences  against  Reo- 

1  Hale  P.  C.  686.    A  few  other  points  of  ords/'  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  6th  ed.  c.  46,  §  9, 

minor  importance  haTe  been  adjudged,  10,  where  this  statute  maj  be  found. 
as  see  Hawkins;  3  Inst.  168  et  seq. ;  1         *  Kilty  says  there  were  no   proeeca- 

Hale  P.  C.  682  et  seq.;   Hammond  on  tions  under  it  in  Maryland.    Kilty  Be- 

Forgery,  pari.  ed.  69  et  seq.    There  is  no  port  of  Statutes,  90.  It  is  not  enumerated 

need  to  state  them  here.  by  the  PennsyWania  judges  as  recelTsd 

^  See  ante,  $  540.  in  the  latter  State.    Report  of  Judges, 

s  Vol  L  §  988.  8  Blnn.  696, 628. 

«  Stat.  Crimes,  §  166-178,  868,  884, 
418, 469. 
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consenting  to  the  same,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  or 
attainted,  shall  be  adjudged,  esteemed,  and  taken  to  be  felons, 
and  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  &c.,  without  the  benefit  or  privilege 
of  clergy,  &c.  §  3.  Provided  always,  That  this  act  shall  not  ex- 
tend to  any  judgment  or  judgments  acknowledged  by  any  attor- 
ney or  attorneys  of  record,  for  any  person  or  persons  against  whom 
any  such  judgment  or  judgments  shall  be  had  or  given.*'  ^ 

§  555.  How  interpreted  —  (BaU).  —  The  courts  held  that "  bail," 
taken  before  a  judge,  is  not  within  this. statute  until  filed  and 
made  matter  of  record  in  court.  '*  And  if  it  be  not  filed,  the 
acknowledging  thereof  in  another's  name  makes  not  felony,  but 
a  misdemeanor  only."^  Neither  does  this  statute  include  the 
case  of  putting  in  bail  under  a  forged  name;  because  a  name 
forged  or  fictitious  is  not  another  person's  name.  But  such  an 
act  is  a  misdemeanor  at  the  common  law.^ 

§  556.  American  Statutes :  — 

General  View.  —  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
have  enacted  laws  against  forgery.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
plan  of  these  volumes  to  insert  those  statutes  here.  Every  prac- 
titioner is  supposed  to  have  before  him  the  acts  of  Congress  and 
the  enactments  of  his  own  State. 

§  557.  States  —  United  States.  —  The  reader  scarcely  needs  to 
be  reminded,  that  the  offence  of  forgery,  when  it  is  against  the 
United  States,  can  be  punished  only  under  the  acts  of  Congress  ;^ 
while,  according  to  the  general  doctrine,  the  statutes  of  the  sev- 
eral States  do  not  supersede  the  common  law,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  tribunals.*^    Accordingly,  — 

Making  Statutory  out   of   Common-law  Forgery.  —  If  a  Statute 

makes  a  particular  act  forgery,  which  was  such  at  the  common 
law,  the  offender  may  be  prosecuted  under  either  the  statute  or  the 
common  law  at  the  election  of  the  prosecuting  power.*  Perhaps 
a  partial  exception  occurs  under  a  peculiar  view  of  statutory 
inter{A*etation  held  by  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  and  of  some 
of  the  other  States;^  yet, — 

1  And  see,  m  to  this  ttotute,  Ham-  *  Vol.  I.    f  189-208;    Stat  Crimes, 

mond  on  Forgery,  pari.  ed.  p.  81,  pi.  801  §  282,  288»  241-244. 

eteeq.  *  Ante,  f  668;  Stat  Crimes,  f  164^ 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  696 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  166 ;  The  State  v.  Kimball,  60  Maine^ 
6tfa  ed.  c.  46.  §  10;  Timberlye's  Case,  2  409. 

8td.  90.  «  The  Stote  v,  Jones,  1  McMuUan,  286b 

•  Anonymous,  1  Stra.  884.  7  SUt  Grimes,  §  169. 
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Forgarj  not  covered  by  Statute.  —  Eyen  where  this  exception 
prevails,  an  offender  is  indictable  for  any  common-law  forgery 
which  has  not  been  specifically  provided  for  in  any  statute.^ 

§  558.  EleTatiiig  the  Offence  to  Felony.  —  But,  as  a  wrongful 
act  cannot  be  both  a  felony  and  a  misdemeanor,  if  the  statute 
makes  a  particular  forgery,  which  was  a  misdemeanor  at  the 
common  law,  a  felony,  it  can  be  proceeded  against  only  under 
the  statute.^ 

§  559.  Words  used  in  Statutes  to  designate  the  Instrument 
forged:  — 

Genendiy  of  the  Words. — To  a  considerable  extent,  these  are 
the  same  words  which  are  employed  in  creating  statutory  lar* 
cenies,  and  in  giving-  form  to  various  other  offences  depending 
on  statutes.  They  were,  as  far  as  practicable  and  convenient, 
explained  in  ^^  Statutory  Crimes."  We  shall  here  repeat  some  of 
them,  and  add  others,  together  with  such  further  illustrations 
and  authorities  as  may  seem  to  be  desirable.  Yet  the  reader 
should  consult,  together  with  these  disquisitions,  those  in  the 
other  work. 

§  560.  "  Order  "  —  "  Warrant "  —  "  Request."  — A  common  design 
nation  of  the  instrument  is,  ^^  order  for  the  payment  of  money, 
or  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods."  •    Another  is,  "  warrant  for 


^  Commonwealth  v.  Baj,  3  Qm,j,  441, 
448;  Commonwealth  v.  Ajrer,  8  Cush. 
150,  Fletcher,  J.,  observing :  "  The  com- 
mon law  could  be  superseded  only  by  a 
statute  as  broad  and  comprehensive  in 
ita  terms  as  the  definition  of  the  offence." 

«  Vol.  I.  §  787-789,  815. 

*  Stat,  t^rimes,  $  825-881,  886.  And 
see  for  illustrations,  where  the  question 
was  one  of  forgery,  Reg.  v.  lUidge,  1 
Den.  C.  C.  404,  Temp.  &  M.  127 ;  Ret 
v.  Froud,  7  Prioe,  609,  1  Brod.  ft  B. 
800,  Russ.  &  Ry.  889 ;  s.  o.  nom.  Rex  o. 
Frpude,  8  Moore,  645 ;  Rex  v.  Harris,  6 
Car.  &  P.  129;  Reg.  v.  Anderson,  2 
Moody  &  R.  469;  Rex  v.  Bamfleld,  1 
Moody,  416;  Reg.  v.  Carter,  1  Den.  C. 
C.  65 ;  Rex  v.  Mcintosh,  2  East  P.  C. 
942,  956 ;  B.  o.  nom^  Rex  r.  Mackintosh, 
2  Leach,  4th  ed.  888 ;  Rex  v.  Jones,  1 
Leach,  4th  ed.  53,  2  East  P.  C.  941 ;  Reg. 
9.  Carter,  1  Car.  &  K.  741 ;  Rex  v.  Lock- 
ett,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  94, 2  Eaat  P.  C.  940 ; 
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Rex  V.  Richards,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  196 ;  Rex 
0.  Ravenscroft,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  161 ;  Reg. 
o.  Raake,  2  Moody,  66 ;  The  State  v. 
Cooper,  6  Day,  260;  Walton  v.  The 
Sute,  6  Yerg.  377 ;  Reg.  v.  McConnell, 
1  Car.  ft  K.  871,  2  Moody,  298;  Rex  o. 
Williams,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  114,  2  East 
P.  C.  987 ;  Reg.  w.  Thorn,  Car.  ft  M.  200; 
People  I*.  Howell,  4  Johns.  296 ;  Tyler  d. 
The  State,  2  Humph.  37 ;  Reg.  o.  Snell- 
ing.  Dears.  219,  22  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  597,  23 
Law  J.  N.  8.  M.  C.  8, 17  Jur.  1012 ;  Evana 
v.  The  Stote,  8  Oliio  State,  196>Noakes 
V.  People,  26  N.  Y.  880;  Carberry  ».  The 
State,  11  Ohio  State,  410;  Reg.  v.  Lons- 
dale, 2  Cox  C.  C.  222 ;  Reg.  v.  Dixon,  8 
Cox  C.  C.  289;  Reg.  v.  Autey,  Dears,  ft 
B.  294,  7  Cox  C.  C.  829;  Reg.  v.  Take, 
17  U.  C.  Q.  B.  296;  Reg.  o.  Reopelle,  29 
U.  C.  Q.  B.  260 ;  Reg.  v,  Mitchell,  2  Poet, 
ft  F.  44 ;  Noakes  v.  People,  26  N.  Y.  380; 
The  State  v.  Lamb,  66  N.  C.  419 ;  Reg 
V.  Boreham,  2  Cox  C.  C.  189. 
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the  payment  of  money,  or  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  goods."  ^ 
And  another,  "  request  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  request  for 
the  deliyery  of  goods."  ^  One  of  the  most  obvious  propositions, 
respecting  these  several  forms  of  instruments,  is,  that  the  person 
making,  for  example,  the  order,  need  not  have  had  authority  in 
fact  to  draw  on  the  party  named  as  drawee  ;*  because  the  instru- 
ment is  equally  valid  on  its  £ace,^  and  equally  capable  of  defraud- 
ing, whether  such  authority  existed  or  not.  But  this  proposition, 
when  applied  to  f  "  warrant,"  or  an  "  order,"  refers,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  English  doctrine,  only  to  writings  which  are  such 
on  their  face ;  ^  for,  if  extrinsic  proofs  have  to  be  resorted  to, 
then,  perhaps,  all  the  flEu^ts'  appearing,  there  is  no  *^  order "  or 
**  warrant,"  though  there  may  be  a  "  request,"  when  the  person 
making  the  instrument  has  no  disposing  power  over  the  funds. 
But,  on  these  topics,  the  reader  should  carefully  examine  the 
fuller  discussions  in  the  work  on  Statutory  Crimes.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  writing  is  to  be  deemed  an  "  order," 
"warrant,"  or  **  request,"  resort  may  be  had,  among  other  things, 
to  the  usages  and  understanding  of  the  parties.^ 

§561.  ''Promiuory  Note."  —  In  general  terms,  any  writing 
which,  by  mercantile  usage,  is  a  promissory  note,  is  such  also 
within  the  meaning  of  these  statutes.  But  the  particulars  may 
be  seen  in  ^  Statutory  Crimes,"  and  in  the  cases  here  cited.^  A 
bank-note  is  a  promissory  note ;  and,  for  a  reason  stated  in  the 
last  section,  it  is  equally  so  in  forgery,  though  the  bank  purport* 
ing  to  issue  it  has,  like  a  fictitious  person,  no  existence.^ 

^  Sut.  Crimet,  §  826,  882,  888,  886.  ▼  Stat.  Crimes.  {  886.    And  we,  for 

And   Bee.  for   illustrations,  where  the  cases  of  forgery,  Hex  v.  Dunn,  1  Leach, 

question  was  one  of  forgerj,  Reg.  v.  Mo-  4th  ed.  67 ;  Rex  v.  Pateman,  Russ.  ft  Rj. 

Connell,  1  Car.  &  K.  871,  2  Moody,  298;  466;  People  v.  Wilson,  0  Johns.  820; 

Reg.  V.  Vivian,  1  Car.  &  K.  719;  Reg.  v.  Reg.  p.  Keith,  Dears.  486^  29  Eng.  L.  A 

Thorn,  Car.  &  M.  206 ;  Reg.  v.  Mitchell,  Eq.  668,  6  Cox  C.  C.  688,  24  Law  J.  ir.  s. 

2  Post  &  P.  44 ;  Reg.  v.  Pilling,  1  Post.  M.  C.  110, 1  Jur.  x.  s.  464,  8  Com.  Law, 

&  P.  824;  Reg.  v.  Autey,  Dears.  &  B.,  602;  People  v,  Ratbbnn,  21  Wend.  609; 

294,  7  Cox  C.  C.  829;  Beg.  v.  Pergoson,  Hobbs  v.  The  State,  9  Misso.  866;  But- 

1  Cox  C.  C.  241.  ler  9.  The  State,  22  AU.  48 ;  People  v. 

*  Sut  Crimes,  §  826,  884,  886.  And  Way,  10  CaL  886 ;  Reg.  v.  Howie,  11  Cox 
Bee,  as  to  cases  of  forgery,  Rex  v.  Evans,  C.  C.  820.  In  People  v.  Pinch,  6  Johns. 
5  Car.  &  P.  668 ;  Rex  v,  Thomas,  7  Car.  287,  the  following  paper,  **  Due  Jacob 
4  P.  861, 2  Moody,  16 ;  Reg.  v.  White,  9  Pinch  one  dollar  on  settlement  this  day," 
Car.  &  P.  282L                       •  Ac.,  was  held  to  be  a  note  for  the  pay- 

*  Hale  V.  The  Stote,  1  Coldw.  167.  ment  of  money,  within  the  New  York 
«  Ante,  §  641.  statute. 

*  Sut  Crimes,  §  827--882  et  seq.  •  Reg.  9.  McDonald,  12  U.  C.  Q.  B 
<  Reg.  V.  Eay,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  267.  648. 
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§  562.  "Bill  df  Xhcohanga.'*  —  This  instrument  is,  in  substance, 
governed  by  the  same  rules  as  a  promissory  note.^  In  forgery, 
under  statutes  making  it  punishable  to  forge  any  "biU  of  ex- 
change," the  bill  must,  to  come  within  the  penalty,  be  on  its  face 
completed ;  ^  and,  if  it  has  not  the  drawer's  name,  it  is  not  80.* 
Therefore  an  acceptance  to  a  writing  in  the  form  of  such  a  bill, 
without  such  name,  is  not,  within  11  Geo.  4  &  1  Will.  4,  c.  66, 
§  4,  ^'  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange."  The  statute  does 
not,  observed  the  court,  "  make  it  forgery  meiely  to  counterfeit 
an  acceptance,  but  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange."  ^  And 
where  the  instrument  was  payable  to  or  orAer^  the  Eng- 

lish judges  held  it  to  be  no  bill,  there  being  no  payee.^  But  if  it 
is  payable  to  the  drawer's  own  order,  there  needs  no  indorse- 
ment to  make  it  complete ;  ®  neither  is  an  acceptance  requisite.^ 
Whether  the  name  of  the  drawee  must  be  expressed  in  the  writ- 
ing seems  not  entirely  clear ;  a  bill  simply  directed, ''  at  Messrs. 
P.  &  Co.,  bankers,"  was  held  in  England  to  be  sufficient.®  Where 
the  document  was  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  but 
required  the  drawee  to  pay  to  his  own  order,  another  objection 
was  sustained ;  namely,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  request 
to  a  man  to  pay  himself,  which,  though  accepted,  imposed  no 
obligation  on  him  to  any  third  person  ;  and  so  it  was  no  bill.^  It 
is  not  quite  certain  that  this  case  is,  in  principle,  sound.  Does 
it,  for  example,  accord  with  the  following  ?  On  a  full  examina- 
tion of  authorities,  the  Massachusetts  court  held,  that,  in  the 
language  of  Foster,  J.,  "an  order  for  the  payment  of  money, 
drawn  by  one  in  his  own  favor  on  himself,  and  by  himself  ac- 

1  Stat.  Crimes,  §  888.  pears   to   be   incorrect),  with   Beg.  9. 

*  Ante,  §  620 ;  Reg.  v.  Butterwick,  2  Hawkes,  2  Moody,  60,  seems  to  show. 
Moody  &  R.  196;  Reg.  v.  Mopsej,  11  that,  as  general  doctrine,  the  drawee's 
Cox  C.  C.  143.  name  mnsi  be  expressed ;  though,  under 

*  Reg.  9.  Mopsey,  supra.  some  circumstances,  as  where  there  is 
*■  Reg.  V.  Butterwick,  2  Moody  ft  R.    an  acceptance,  the  defendant  is  estopped 

196.  to  deny  that  the  instrument  is  a  bill  of 

'  Rex  V.  Randall,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  19&  exchange.    And  see  Rex  o.  Rarenscroft, 

*  Rex  v.  Wicks,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  149.  Russ.  &  ^j.  161.   Reg.  v.  Snelling.  Dears. 
"  Reg.  i;.  Smith,  2  Moody,  296 ;  Rex  219,  22  £ng.  L.  ft  Sq.  697,  28  Law  J. 

V.  Wicks,  supra.  ir.  a.  M.  C.  8, 17  Jur.  1012,  perhaps  af- 

>  Reg.  v.  Smith,  2  Moody,  296.     The  fords  comfort  to  those  who  think  the 

judges  considered    Gray    v.    Milner,   8  name  of  the^drawee  unnecessary. 

Taunt.  789,  to  be  in  point.    And  see  *  Reg.  v.  Bartlett,  2  Moody  ft  R.  362. 

Stat  Crimes,  §  836.    A  comparison,  how-  See  Rex  v,  Birkett,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  251,  as 

ever,  of  Reg.  v.  Curry,  2  Moody,  218  to  a  bank  post-bill, 
(the  reporter's  head-note  to  which  ap- 
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cepted  and  indorsed,  may  be  treated  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
so  described  in  an  indictment.  Such  instruments,"  he  added, 
*^  are  well  known  in  commerce  ;  especially  in  the  case  of  mercan- 
tile firms  which  have  branches  in  different  cities,  all  composed 
of  the  same  partners.  Perhaps  such  a  bill  may  also  be  declared 
upon  as  a  promissory  note.  But  we  agree  with  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  in  the  latest  English  case  on  the  question,  de* 
cided  in  1852,^  that  *it  is  not  imjust  to  presume  that  it  was 
drawn  in  this  form  for  the  purpose  of  suing  upon  it  either  as  a 
promissory  note  or  a  bill  of  exchange.' "  * 

§  563.  "  Undertaking."  —  Another  form  of  words  employed  in 
these  statutes  is  ^^  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money,  or 
undertaking  for  the  delivery  of  goods."  Every  promissory 
note  is  an  undertaking  for  the  payment  of  money,  but  every 
such  undertaking  is  not  a  promissory  note,  —  imdertaking  being 
a  word  of  larger  meaning.  To  constitute  an  undertaking,  the 
consideration  need  not  be  expressed  in  the  writing,  lliese  and 
other  views  on  the  subject  are  more  fully  explained  in  "  Statu- 
tory Crimes"  and  in  the  cases  here  cited.* 

§  664.  "  Receipt."  —  Again,  a  common  form  of  words  is  "  re- 
ceipt for  money,  or  receipt  for  goods."  What  is  a  "  receipt "  also 
is  explained  in  "  Statutory  Crimes."  * 

"  Accountable  Receipt."  —  Some  statutes  employ  the  words  *'  ac- 
countable receipt  for  money,  goods,  or  other  property ; "  and, 
under  such  a  statute,  the  following  has  been  held  not  to  be  such 
a  receipt:  "  Boston,  August  16th,  1868.  Rec'd  of  Wm.  J.  Dale, 
Surgeon  General  of  Mass.,  my  discharge  and  check  No.  6979,  for 
f  100 ; "  for,  said  Chapman,  C.  J.,  ^^  it  does  not  acknowledge  that 


1  Referring  to  Lloyd  v.  Oliver,  18  Q. 
B.  471. 

*  Commonwealth  o.  Butterick,  100 
MaM.  12, 16. 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  f  889.  And  see  Reg. 
V.  White,  9  Car.  &  P.  282;  Reg.  v.  Stone, 
1  Den.  C.  C.  181,  2  Car.  &  K.  864;  Reg. 
IT.  Beed,  8  Car.  &  P.  628,  2  Lewin,  186; 
Reg.  V.  Thorn,  Car.  ft  M.  206;  The 
State  V.  Humphreys,  10  Hnmph.  442; 
Reg.  V.  West,  1  Den.  C.  C.  258,  2  Car.  & 
K.  496 ;  Clark  v»  Newsam,  6  Railw.  Cas. 
69,  1  Ezch.  181 ;  Reg.  v.  Mitchell,  2  Post. 
A  P.  44. 

«  Stat.  Crimes,  $  341, 342 ;  post,  §  666. 


And  for  cases  of  forgery,  see  Rex  o. 
Martin,  7  Car.  &  P.  649, 1  Moody,  488; 
The  State  v.  Martin,  9  Humph.  66 ;  Reg. 
V.  Houseman,  8  Car.  &  P.  180 ;  Reg.  v, 
Vaughan,  8  Car.  &  P.  276;  Rex  v.  Ar- 
scott,  6  Car.  &  P.  408 ;  Reg.  v.  West,  1 
Den.  C.  C.  258,  2  Car.  &  K.  496 ;  Clark 
o.  Newsam,  6  Railw.  Cas.  69,  1  Ezch. 
181 ;  Kegg  v.  The  State,  10  Ohio,  76 ; 
Reg.  V.  Inder,  1  Den.  C.  C.  325 ;  Reg.  v, 
Pringle,  2  Moody,  127 ;  Rex  v.  Hope,  1 
Moody,  414;  Reg.  v.  Hill,  2  Cox  C.  C. 
246;  Reg.  v.  Meigh,  7  Cox  C.  C.  401; 
Reg.  V.  Gooden,  11  Cox  C.  C.  672 ;  Reg. 
V.  Pitch,  Leigh  &  C.  159, 9  Cox  C.  C.  160. 
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any  thing  has  been  received  which  is  to  be  accounted  forJ"^ 
Said  Martin,  B.,  in  an  English  case  :  ''  The  forged  document,  if 
genuine,  would  have  been  evidence  that  the  bank  had  received 
the  money,  and  were  to  be  accountable  for  it.  Then  why  is  it 
not  an  accountable  receipt?  "^  The  meaning  of  the  term  would 
seem  to  be,  that  a  thing  has  been  received  for  which  the  person 
receiving  it  is  liable  to  account  to  some  other  person.  Therefore 
one  who  utters  a  forged  pawnbroker's  duplicate  may  be  indicted 
for  uttering  a  forged  accountable  receipt  for  goods.^ 

§  665.  "Aoqnittanoe."  — There  Seems  to  be  little  difference,  in 
legal  contemplation,  between  a  '^receipt"  and  an  ^^  acquittance."^ 
Where  the  custom  of  bankers  was  to  give,  on  the  deposit  of 
money,  receipts  in  the  following  form :  "  Received  of  A.  B. 
eighty  pounds  to  his  credit  —  this  receipt  not  transferable ; " 
and,  on  its  being  returned  with  A.  B.'s  name  written  on  it,  to 
repay  the  money  with  interest;  the  judges  held,  that  forging  the 
name  of  A.  B.,  and  getting  the  money  on  return  of  the  writing, 
was  forging  and  uttering  an  acquittance.^  And  where,  to  a  bill 
of  parcels,  — "  Mr.  John  Ladd  bought  of  EVeleth  &  Child,  &c. 
&c.  the  above  charged  to  George  Carpenter,"  the  defendant 
added,  "  by  order,  Eveleth  &  Child,"  —  this  addition  was  held  by 
the  court  to  be  an  acquittance.  *'  It  purports  to  be  an  acknowl- 
edgment by  Eveleth  &  Child,  that  the  goods  delivered  to  the 
defendant  were  charged  to  Carpenter  by  his  order;  and  this 
amounts  in  law  to  an  acquittance  or  discharge  of  the  defend- 
ant." ^  But  an  instrument  professing  to  be  a  scrip  certificate  of 
the  London  and  South-western  Railway  Company  is  neither  a 
receipt  and  acquittance,  nor  simply  a  receipt,  nor  an  undertaking 
for  the  payment  of  money,  within  Stat.  11  Geo.  4  &  1  WUl.  4, 
c.  66.'^  In  like  manner,  an  ordinary  railway  ticket  is  neither  a 
receipt  nor  an  acquittance  within  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  §  23.^     So 


1  Commonwealth  v,  LawlesB,  101 
Ma88.  82.  The  learned  Judge  refers  to 
Reg.  V.  Moody,  Leigh  &  C.  178;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Talbot,  2  Allen,  161. 

3  Reg.  0.  Moody,  tnpra.  And  tee 
Stat.  Crimes,  §  341,  note. 

8  Reg.  V,  Fitchie,  Dears.  &  B.  176, 
7  Cox  C.  C.  267,  40  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  698. 
See  also  Reg.  v.  Johnston,  6  Cox  C.  C. 
138;  Reg.  v.  Pries,  6  Cox  C.  C.  166. 

«  See  Stat.  Crimes,  §  848;  Rex  f. 
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Martin,  7  Car.  &  P.  649,  1  Moody,  483; 
Hammond  on  Forgery,  pari.  ed.  p.  66^ 
pi.  817  et  seq. 

A  Reg.  9.  Atkinson,  2  Moody,  215. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Ladd,  16  Maat. 
626. 

7  Reg.  V.  West,  1  Den.  C.  C.  288,  2 
Car.  &  K.  496.  Clark  v.  New8«m,  5 
Railw.  Cas.  69, 1  Exch.  181. 

>  Reg.  V,  Gooden,  11  Cox  C.  C.  67S. 
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a  "  clearance,"  as  it  is  called,  from  a  friendly  society,  is  neither 
an  acquittance  nor  a  receipt.  *^It  purports,"  said  Cockbum, 
G.  J.,  ^^  to  be  a  certificate  that  the  member  receiving  it  has  been 
a  member  of  the  branch  granting  it,  and  has  paid  all  dues  and 
demands  up  to  a  certain  date.  The  document  then  goes  on: 
^  We,  therefore,  hereby  authorize  any  court  of  the  order  to  ac- 
cept the  said  brother  as  a  clearance  member,  subject  to  the  conr 
ditions,'  &c.  &c.  TMs,  therefore,  is  simply  a  certificate,  and  not 
an  acquittance  or  receipt  for  money."  ^ 

§  566.  "  ObUgatton"  —  "  BiU  Obligatory"  —  These  words  require 
a  sealed  instrument.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  doctrine  under  the 
before-mentioned^  statute  of  5  Eliz.  c.  14.^  Lord  Coke  says, 
that  ^^  obligation  "  is  a  word  ^^  of  a  large  extent ;  but  it  is  com- 
monly taken,  in  the  common  law,  for  a  bond  containing  a  penalty, 
with  condition."* 

§567.  "Deed."  —  A  deed  is  a  writing  under  seal,  from  one 
party  to  another,  intended  to  affect  some  legal  interest.  The 
instrument  must  not  only  be  written  and  sealed,  but  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  doctrine,  delivered.^  And  a  power  of  attor- 
ney, signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  to  transfer  government  stock, 
is  held  in  England  to  be  a  deed,  within  the  statutes  against  for- 
gery.^ But  a  letter  of  orders  under  the  seal  of  the  bishop  is 
not.7  As  to  the  delivery,  we  may  doubt,  whether,  in  the  peculiar 
offence  of  forgery,  an  instrument  may  not,  without  it,  be  a  deed ; 
like  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  order,  not  delivered.^ 

§  568.  "  Contraot."  —  An  indorsement  of  a  promissory  note 
bas  been  held,  in  Ohio,  to  be  a  ^*  contract,"  within  the  statute  of 
that  State.»  * 

§  569.  "Instrnmmit  or  Writing." —  One  of  the  meanings  of  the 
word  *^  instrument,"  other  than  that  now  under  consideration,  was 
given  in  the  work  on  Statutory  Crimes.^^    The  Missouri  statute 

1  Beg.  V,  French,  Iaw  Bf^p.  1  C.  G.         *  Rex  v,  Fauntlero/,  1  Moodj,  52,  2 

217,  220.  Bing.  413, 1  Car.  &  P.  421. 

*  Ante,  S  6^-  ''  Reg*  v.  Morton,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  C. 

*  Hammond  on  Forgery,  pari.  ed.  p.  22, 12  Cox  C.  C.  466. 

79,  pi.  206;   8  In«t.  170;  1  JOale  P.  C.         •  And  see  Reg.  v.  I>aTles,2  Moodjr, 

685.    And   see    Newman  v.  Hhyr'iS,  8    177. 

Leon,  no.    See  Fogg  «.  The  State,  9         •  Poage  v.  The  State,  8  Ohio  Stat^ 
Terg.  892.  229. 

«  Co.  Lit  171  6.  »>  Stat.  Crimes,  {  814, 819. 

«  Co.  Lit  171  6;  Goddard's  Caae,  2 
Co.  4  6,  6  a. 
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against  forgery  has  the  clause,  —  ^*anj  instrument  or  writing, 
being  or  purporting  to  be  the  act  of  another,  by  which  any 
pecuniary  demand  or  obligation  shall  be,  or  purport  to.  be,  trans- 
ferred, created,  increased,  discharged,  or  diminished ;  or  by  wHch 
any  right  of  property  whatsoever  shall  be  or  purport  to  be 
transferred,  conveyed,  discharged,  increased,  or  in  any  manner 
affected."  And  a  county  warrant  was  adjudged  to  be  within  the 
statute.^ 

§  570.  "  Ebarolment,  Reslstry,  or  Record."  —  These  statutory 
words  were  held,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  include  the  public  records 
of  the  surveyor-general's  office.  They  "are  not  confined  to 
records  of  courts  of  justice.  Every  registry  or  enrolment,  di- 
rected by  law  and  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public,  is  embraced 
by  this  act  of  assembly."^  In  Ohio,  a  tax  duplicate  is  not  a 
"record,"  within  the  statutes  against  forgery.' 

§  570  a.  "  IndorM  "  —  "  Indorsement." — To  indorse  is  to  write 
upon ;  and  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  is  indorsed  by 
writing  the  matter,  whatever  it  is,  across  the  face  or  back  of  it.^ 
But  it  is  plain  that,  within  the  doctrine  of  our  last  sub-title,  the 
indorsement,  to  be  tiie  subject  of  forgery,  must  be  of  something 
which,  if  it  were  genuine,  would  be  of  legal  efficacy. 

§  570  6.  "  Beonritj."  —  A  "  security  for  the  payment  of  money  " 
is  something  else  than  money .^  But  an  "I.  O.  U."  is  such  a 
security.* 

§  571.  Foreign  Beonritlee.  —  These  statutes  apply  as  well  to 
instnmients  issued  under  the  laws  of  foreign  States  as  to  domes- 
tic ones.7  And  in  foreign  instruments,  it  seems,  not  so  exact 
a  technical  accuracy  will  be  requifed  as  in  our  own.'  Moreover, 
a  statute  of  New  York  against  forging  ^'  any  deed  or  writing 
sealed,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person,"  was  held  to  embrace 


Tlie  State  i^.  Fenlj,  18  Bfisso.  446. 
Ream  V.  Commonwealth,  8  S.  ft  B. 

Smith  V.  The  State,  18  Ohio  State, 


1 

i 

207. 

8 

420. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Butterick,  100 
Mass.  12,  16 ;  Rex  v,  Arscott,  6  Car.  ft 
P.  408 ;  Reg.  v,  Winterbottom,  1  Den. 
C.  C.  41, 2  Car.  &  K.  87, 1  Cox  C.  C.  164 ; 
Rex  V.  Bigg,  1  Stra.  18,  2  East  P.  C. 
882,  8  P.  Wms.  419. 
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*  Stat.  Crimes,  {  217.  For  anthori- 
ties  as  to  what  is  a  '*  security,**  see  lb. 
{840. 

*  Reg.  V.  Chambers,  Law  Rep.  ICC 
841, 12  Cox  C.  C  109. 

7  Stet  Crimes,  §  826.  See  People  «. 
Wilson,  6  Johns.  820. 

*  Rex  V.  Qoldstehi,  7  Moore,  1,  8 
Brod.  ft  B.  201,  10  Price,  88,  Bum.  ft 
B/.  47& 
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the  case  of  a  forgery,  within  the  State,  of  a  deed  of  lands  lying 
without  the  State.^ 


V.   The  Act  hy  which  Forgery  is  committed. 
§  572.    Wrltisg  or  Pxintixig  Bntire  Instmmeiit.  —  The  most  obyi* 

ous  way  of  forging  is  to  write  or  print,  as  the  case  may  be*  the 
whole  imitation  of  a  real  or  imaginary  original. 

Photography.  —  A  forgery  may  likewise  be  committed  by  the 
use  of  the  photographic  art.* 

Signature — Mark.  —  To  write  a  signature  is  the  same  in  law  as 
to  write  the  entire  instrument.*  And  the  signature,  in  forgery, 
may  be  made  by  a  mark,  precisely  as  in  civil  jurisprudence.* 

§  578.   Alteration  of  a  Genuine  Instrument :  — 

To  alter  Is  to  forge.  —  Any  alteration  of  a  written  instrument 
whereby  its  legal  effect  is  in  any  degree  varied,^  is  an  act  sufficient 
in  forgery ."^  The  indictment  in  such  a  case  may,  if  the  pleader 
chooses,  lay  the  offence  as  a  forgery  of  the  entire  instrument ; 
for  in  law  it  is  such.*  And  this  is  so  even  where  the  indictment 
is  drawn  upon  a  statute  which  makes  it  penal  to  "  forge  or  alter."  • 
Plainly,  in  the  last-mentioned  instance,  the  word  '^ alter"  may 
be  used  equally  well ;  and,  even  in  an  indictment  at  the  common 
law,  the  same  word  may  probably  be  employed  instead  of  the 
usual  and  better  word  forge.^^ 

§  574.  lUustratlonB.  —  The  following  are  illustrations  of  chang- 
ing the  effect  of  an  instrument  by  altering  it,  so  as  to  constitute 
forgery ;  the  addition  of  the  words  "  in  full  of  all  demands,"  in 
a  receipt ;  ^  the  substitution  of  these  words  for  the  words  "  in 

^  People  V.  Flanders,  18  Johns.  164.  aid,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  20,  2  East  P.  C. 

It  is  the  aame  of  a  domestic  indorsement  968. 

of   a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  abroad.         ^  Archb.  PI.  &  Er.  858 ;  Hammond  on 

Beg.  V,  Roberts,  7  Cox  C.  C.  422.    And  Forgery,  pari.  ed.  p.  120,  pi.  411. 
see  Vol.  I.  §  143.  7  Rex  v.  Bigg,  1  Stra.  18;   Anonj- 

s  Ante,  §  526.  mons,  1  Anderson,  101, 102:  The  State 

*  Beg.  V.  Binaldi,  Leigh  ft  C.  880,  0  r.  Wooderd,  20  Iowa,  641 ;  Reg.  v.  Grif- 
Cox  C.  C.  391.  And  see  Ex  parte  Hoi-  flths.  Dears,  ft  B.  548,  7  Cox  C.  C.  501. 
comb,  2  Dillon,  392.  •  Rex  v.  Dawson,  2  East  P.  C.  978. 1 

*  Powell  V.  Commonwealth,  11  Grat.  Stra.  19;  Commonwealth  v.  Woods,  10 
822 ;  Pennsylvania  v,  Misner,  Addison,  Gray,  477. 

44;  Rex  v.  Fitzgerald-,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  •  Rex  v.  Teague,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  88,  2 

20,  2    East  P.   C.  953 ;    The  State  v.  East  P.  C.  979. 

Davis,  69  N.  C.  813.  lo  See  1  Stark.  Crim.  PL  2d  ed.  96,  99, 

»  Rex  V.  Dunn,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  57,  2  Am.  ed.  107, 108. 

East  P.  C.  962.    And  see  Rex  v.  Fitzger-  ^  Upfold  v.  Leit,  5  Esp.  lOa 
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part ; "  ^  the  changmg  of  one  figure  or  word  into  another  in  a 
bank-note,  bond,  or  other  like  instrument,  whereby  it  appears 
to  be  of  a  higher  denomination,^  even  though  its  language  be- 
comes thereby  ungrammatical,  as  if  it  reads  **  ten  pound^^^  instead 
of  ten  pounds ;  ^  making  an  indorsement  upon  negotiable  paper 
general  instead  of  special ;  ^  putting  a  seal  to  a  genuine  signa- 
ture to  a  document  which,  to  be  valid,  required  a  seal ;  ^  inserting 
in  an  indictment  the  name  of  a  person  against  whom  it  was  not 
found ;  ^  making  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Dale  appear,  by  chang- 
ing D  into  S,  to  be  of  the  manor  of  Sale  ;  ^  altering  the  date  of 
an  accepted  bill,  so  as  to  show  an  earlier  day  of  payment.^  But, 
as  to  the  date,  — 

§  575.  Cluiiiging  Date.  —  There  may  be  circumstances  in  which 
the  date  of  a  written  instrument  is  both  really  and  apparently 
immaterial,  when,  therefore,  an  alteration  in  it  will  not  be  indict- 
able, however  fraudulently  intended ;  ^  but  generally  the  date  is 
in  some  way  material,  and  then  the  other  consequence  follows.^^ 
And  where  the  prisoner,  a  pay-sergeant,  having  obtained  from 
the  pay-master  a  receipt  for  a  sum  of  money  as  part  subsistence 
of  the  company  for  the  month  of  May,  changed  the  word  "  May  '* 
to  '*  June,"  and  so  got  a  customary  advance  from  a  tradesman,  an 
indictment  describing  the  instrument  as  a  receipt  was  held  to  be 
good.^ 

§  576.  Altering  to  give  Cnrrenoy.  —  If  negotiable  paper  is  so 
altered  as  to  give  it  greater  currency,  though  not  to  place  new 
parties  under  absolute  obligation  to  pay  it,  this  seems  to  have 
been  deemed  forgery.    Thus, — 

Changixig  Place  of  Payment.  —  Where  a  note,  made  in  the  body 


^  The  State  o.  Floyd,  6  Strob.  68. 

*  Rex  V.  Dawton.  1  Stra.  19,  2  Bast 
P.  0.  978;  The  Stete  v.  Waters,  8  BreT. 
607,  2  Tread.  669 ;  Rex  v.  Teague,  Bass. 
&  Rj.  88,  2  East  P.  C.  979;  Blake  v. 
Allen,  Sir  F.  Moore,  619;  Rex  v.  Els* 
worth,  2  East  P.  C.  986 ;  Rex  i^.  Post, 
Buss.  &  Ry.  101 ;  Goodman  v.  Eastman, 
4  N.  H.  466;  Haynes  v.  The  SUte,  16 
Ohio  State,  466.  See  Rex  v.  Wiloox, 
Buss,  ft  Ry.  60 ;  Reg.  r.  Sargent,  10  Cox 
C.  C.  161 ;  The  State  &.  Monnier,  8  Minn. 
212 

s  Rex  P.  Post,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  101. 

«  Rex  V.  Birkett,  Ross,  ft  Ry.  261. 
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•  Reg.  V.  Collins,  1  Cox  C.  C.  67. 
«  Rex  P.  Marsh,  8  Mod.  06. 

7  8  Inst.  169. 

•  Master  p.  Miller,  4  T.  R.  820. 

•  See  Griffith  &.  Cox,  1  Tenn.  210; 
Howe  v.  Thompson,  2  Fairf.  162. 

^  The  SUte  v.  Kattleman,  36  Misso. 
106, 107.  And  see  Bowers  v.  JeweU,  2 
N.  H.  648;  Stephens  o.  Graham,  7  S.  ft 
B.  606 ;  United  States  Bank  o.  RusseU 
8  Yeates,  801;  Pankey  v.  Mitchell, 
Breese,  801;  Mitchell  v.  Ringgold,  % 
Ear.  ft  J.  169. 

u  Rex  P.  Hope,  1  Moody,  414. 
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of  it  payable  at  a  banker's  who  had  failed,  was  so  altered  as  to 
be  payable  at  a  solvent  banker's,  the  majority  of  the  English 
judges  sustained  an  indictment  for  forgery.^  And  the  Alabama 
judges  held,  in  a  civil  suit,  that  the  erasure  of  the  place  at  which 
a  note  is  made  payable  is  such  an  alteration  of  it  as  renders  it 
void.2    And, — 

AddrsM  of  Party.  —  It  is  forgery  to  put  an  addfess  to  the  name 
of  a  drawee  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  the  course  of  completion, 
with  intent  to  make  the  acceptance  appear  to  be  that  of  a  differ^ 
ent  person.*    Again, — 

Two  Banks  of  same  Name.  —  If,  in  two  different  cities  there  are 
banks  of  the  same  name,  the  one  solvent  and  the  other  insolvent, 
a  substitution  on  the  bills  of  the  latter  bank  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  whereby  they  appear  to  be  of  the  former  bank,  is  a  forg- 
ery.^ In  the  two  last  cases  new  liabilities  are  created.  In  like 
manner,  — 

Adding  Name.  —  To  forge  a  name  to  a  valid  check,  with 
a  view  to  getting  it  cashed  on  the  strength  of  the  name,  is 
forgery.* 

§  577.  Legal  Bfiect.  —  The  alteration,  to  be  sufficient,  must  be 
material.     Therefore,  — 

"BeantUni."  —  If  a  conveyance  of  the  manor  of  Dale  is  made 
to  read  ^^  the  beautiful  manor  of  Dale,"  this  will  not  be  forgery.^ 
So,— 

Snbaoxibing  Wltneaa.  —  If  there  is  a  bond,  not  required  by  law 
to  be  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness,  no  forgery  is  committed 
by  falsely  adding  to  it  a  witness's  name.^ 

In  General.  —  It  is  not  forgery  to  add  to  a  written  instrument 
any  word  which  the  law  would  supply.®  Such  alterations  do  not 
change  in  any  degree  the  legal  effect  of  the  instrument.  There- 
fore they  are  not  forgery .* 

§  578.   Destroy  Inatrmnent — In  ftill  —  In  part.  —  To  destroy  an 

^  Rex  'V.  Treble,  Buss,  ft  Ry.  164,  2  *  Reg.  v.  Wardell,  8  Eott.  ft  F.  83. 

I«ach.  4th  ed.  1040, 2  Taunt.  82&  •  Rex  v.  Treble,  2  Leach,  4th  ed. 

s  White  V.  Haas,  82  A]a.  480.  1040,  1042. 

s  Reg.  V.  BlenkinBop,  1  Den.  C.  C.  7  The  State  v.  Oherkin,  7  Ire.  206. 

276,  2  Car.  ft  K.  581.    And  see  Beg.  o.  •  The  Stete  9.  ailej,  cited  1  N.  H. 

Epps,  4  Foat.  ft  F.  81 ;  Reg.  v,  Mitchell,  97 ;  Hunt  v,  Adams,  6  Mass.  619. 

1  Den.  C.  0.  282,  note;  Reg.  v.  Mahony,  *  See   also   Bnrkholder   v.  Lapp,  7 

6  Cox  C.  C.  487.  Catey,  832. 

«  The  State  v.  Robimon,  1  Hanison, 
Ufl. 
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instminent  is  not  to  forge  it.  Therefore,  if,  on  the  back  of  a 
bond,  there  is  written  an  acquittance  of  the  bond,  it  is  not  for- 
gery to  obliterate  the  acquittance ;  ^  it  being,  the  reader  perceives, 
in  legal  effect  a  separate  instrument,  though  written  on  the  same 
piece  of  paper  as  the  bond.  But  the  offence  may  be  committed 
by  taking  out  a  part  of  a  writing,  if  thereby  a  different  operation 
is  given  to  what  is  left.^  Severing  the  indorsement  from  a  prom- 
issory note,  leaving  the  note  entire,  is  not  forgery  within  the 
Vermont  statute  ;  but  the  court  said,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  at  the 
common  law,  '^as  great  a  crime  against  the  public  justice  and 
the  public  peace  as  those  forgeries  that  are  clearly  within  the 
statute.'*^  In  Iowa  it  was  well  adjudged  that,  where  a  party 
detached  from  a  written  instrmnent  a  condition  originally  an- 
nexed thereto,  and  forming  with  it  one  entire  contract,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  render  the  instrument  apparently  negotiable 
while  before  it  was  not,  the  transaction  constituted  a  forgery.^ 

§  579.   Executing  Instrument  as  Agent :  — 

Not  Forgery  In  Agent  authorlxed.  —  If  a  man  writes  another's 
name  by  his  authority,  it  is  not  forgery.^ 

Erroneous  Belief  of  Authority.  —  And  according  to  principles 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  volume,^  if  in  fact  he  has  not  author- 
ity, but,  acting  on  a  fair  ground  of  reason,  without  &ult  or  care- 
lessness, believes  himself  authorized,  he  does  not  commit  the 
offence.^  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  person  has  on  three  or  four 
occasions  made  the  acceptance  of  another  to  bills  of  exchange, 
the  other  having  always  paid  them  without  remark  or  remon- 
strance, he  may  infer  from  this  course  of  business  that  he  is,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  authorized.^ 

Authority  erroneously  admitted.  —  It  seems  to  have  been  laid 
down  that,  if  the  person  whose  name  is  alleged  to  be  forged, 
on  being  notified  directly  afterward  of  the  use  of  his  name, 
does  not  at  once  repudiate  it,  there  can  be  no  conviction  of  the 

1  The  State  o.  Thornburg,  6  Ire.  79.         *  Shanks  v.  The    State,  26   Texas, 

And  See  Commonwealth  v.  Hay  ward,  10  Snpp.  826. 
Mass.  84.  •  Vol.  I.  §  808. 

s  Combe's  Case.  Sir  F.  Moore,  759,         7  Rex  v.  Parish,  8  Car.  &  P.  94;  Hex 

N07,  101  *  Hammond  on  Forgery,  pari.  9.  Forbes,  7  Car.  &  P.   224 ;   Reg.  o. 

ed.  p.  125.  Clifford,  2  Car.  ft  K.  202 ;  Reg.  0.  Beard, 

*  The  State  v.  McLeran,  1  Aikens,  8  Car.  ft  P.  148;  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  8  Car. 

811.    See  The  State  0.  Norton,  8  Zab.  83.  ft  P.  029. 

«  The    State   v.  Stratton,  27   Ibwa,        •  Reg.  v.  Beard,  8  Car.  ft  P.  143. 
420. 
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offender.^  Now,  in  principle,  such  matter  ought  to  constitute, 
before  the  jury,  a  considerable  obstacle  to  a  conviction ;  because, 
if  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  injured,  a 
strong  presumption  of  fact  would  arise  that  the  accused  person 
acted  with  the  tacit  connivance,  if  not  the  open  consent,  of  the 
other.  But  that  is  all.  If  the  forger  acted  wholly  without  au- 
thority, and  knew  he  did,  he  committed  the  offence  of  forgery ; 
and,  when  it  was  committed,  a  pardon  could  proceed  only  from 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State.  Persons  offended  against 
by  the  criminal  laws  have  no  pardoning  power.  The  rule  pre- 
vailing in  the  civil  suit,  on  forged  paper  of  this  sort,  is  not,  in 
reason,  applicable  in  the  criminal. 

§  580.  Agent  diBobeyiiis  instrnotioiui.  —  Obviously  a  specific  au- 
thority to  do  a  particular  thing  does  not  involve  the  authority  to 
do  another  and  different  thing.  And  this  principle  has  been  car- 
ried in  England  to  the  extent,  that,  — 

Wrongly  fiUing  Blank.  —  If  a  person  gives  to  his  clerk  a 
blank  check  on  a  bank,^  or  a  blank  bill  of  exchange,*  signed  by 
himself,  with  direction  to  fill  the  blank  with  a  sum  named,  and 
the  clerk  fraudulently  fills  it  with  a  larger  sum,  the  latter  com- 
mits a  forgeiy.^  And  there  ifl  American  authority  to  the  like 
effect.^ 

Omittiiig  Bequest  from  wm.  —  Upon  the  same  principle  rests  an 
old  case  in  which  it  was  held,  that,  if  one  employed  to  draw  a 
will  omits  a  bequest,  and  thereby  gives  to  another  bequest  a  dif- 
ferent operation  from  what  it  was  intended  to  have,  he  commits 
this  offence.® 

§  581.  'Wron^y  fiUing  Blank,  oontlnaed.  —  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  held  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  civil  suit  brought  by  an  innocent 
indorsee,  that,  where  the  defendant,  a  merchant,  had  written  his 
name  on  blank  pieces  of  paper,  and  intrusted  them  to  his  clerk, 
who  was  to  fill  out  promissory  notes ;  but  a  third  person  got  by 

^  Keg.  9.  Smith,  8  Fost.  ft  F.  504,  at  N.  H.  824;  Reg.  v,  Bichardson,  2  Fott. 

the  MsizeB  before  Byles,  J.  ft  F.  848. 

>  Hex  V.  Wilson,  2  Car.  ft  K.  627, 1         ^  The  State  v.  Kroeger,  47  Misso.  562 ; 

Ben.  C.  C.  284 ;  Reg.  v,  Bateman,  1  Cos  Commonwealth  v.  Work,  8  Pittsb.  498 ; 

C.  C.  186.  Van  Duzer  v.  Howe,  21  N.  Y.  681,  637. 

«  Rex  V.  Hart,  1  Moody,  486,  7  Car.         •  Combe's  Case,  Sir  F.   Moore,  759, 

ft  P.  662.  Noy,  101.     See  Marvin's  Case,  8  Dy. 

«  See  also  Rex  v,  Atkinson,  7  Car.  ft  288,  pi.  62. 
P.  669.    See  The  State  v.  Flanders,  88 
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false  pretences  possession  of  them  from  the  clerk,  and  filled  the 
note  in  suit  to  his  own  use ;  this  act  of  the  third  person  was  not 
forgery.    Consequently  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  to  recover.^ 

§  582.  "  Per  Proouratlon  "  —  Not  authorised.  —  But  the  English 
courts  seem  to  have  laid  down  the  further  doctrine,  that,  if  the 
instrument  appears  on  its  face  to  have  been  executed  by  an  agent 
authorized,  while  in  truth  he  was  not  so,  this  apparent  agent  is 
not  guilty  of  forgery.  Thus,  where  one  asked  to  have  a  bill  dis- 
counted on  behalf  of  Thomas  Tomlinson,  and,  the  bill  not  being 
indorsed,  said  he  had  power  from  Tomlinson  to  indorse  it ;  where- 
upon the  prosecutor  wrote  on  it  the  words,  "Per  procuration, 
Thomas  Tomlinson,"  under  which  the  prisoner  subscribed  his 
own  name ;  the  judges  held,  that  he  was  wrongly  convicted  of 
forging  it ;  "  and  that  indorsing  a  bill  of  exchange,  under  a  false 
assumption  of  authority  to  indorse  it  per  procuration,  is  not 
forgery,  there  being  no  false  making."  In  the  course  of  the 
argument,  Parke,  B.,  put  the  question  to  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
how  it  would  stand  if  the  prisoner  had  said,  "  I  am  authorized  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson  to  write  his  name,"  and  had  written  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  other.  The  counsel  replied,  that,  he  would  sub- 
mit, this  would  be  no  forgery.* 

§  583.    Personating  another  and  writing  his  Name.  —  Of  COUrse,  if 

a  man  personates  another,  and  fraudulently  writes  such  other's 


it 


^  Putnam  v.  Sullivan,   4   Mass.   46.  would  not  be  a  forgeiy ;  because  it  waa 

The  objection/'  said    Parsons,   C.  J.,  delirered  with. the  intention  that  a  note 

"  would  have  great  weight,  if,  when  the  should  be  written  on  the  face  of  the  pa^ 

indorsers   (the  defendants  in  the  ciyil  per  hj  the  promisor,  for  the  purpose  of 

ffuit)  piit  the  name  oir  the  paper,  thej  negotiating  it  as  indorsed  in  blank  hj 

had  not  intended  that  something  should  the  house.    And  we  must  consider  a  de- 

afterwards    be    written,  to    which    the  liverj  bj  the  clerk,  who  was  intrusted 

name  should  apply  as  an  indorsement;  with  a  power  of  using  these   indorse- 

for  then  the  paper  would  have  been  de-  ments  (although  his  discretion  was  con* 

livered  over  unaccompanied  by  any  trust  fined)  as  a  delivery  by  one  of  the  house ; 

or  confidence.    If  the  clerk  had  fraudu-  whether  he  was  deceived,  as  in  the  pres- 

lently,  and  for  his  own  benefit,  made  ent  case,  or  had  voluntarily  exceeded  his 

use  of  all  the  indorsements  for  making  directions.    For  the  limitation  imposed 

promissory  notes  to  charge  the  indors-  on  his  discretion  was  not  known  to  any 

ers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  use,  but  to  himself  and  to  his  principals." 

though  a  gross  fraud,  would  not  be  in  See  Van  Duzer  v.  Howe,  21  N.  Y.  631 ; 

law  a  forgery,  but  a  breach  of  trust.  The  State  v,  Flanders,  88  N.  H.  824. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  when  one  of         ^  Beg.  v.  White,  2  Car.  &  K,  404, 1 

these  indorsements  was  delivered  by  the  Den.  C.  C.  208.    And  see  Rex  t7.  Mad* 

clerk,  who  had  the  custody  of  them,  to  docks,  2  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  49^; 

the  promisor,  who  by  false  pretences  Rex  v,  Arscott,  6  Car.  ft  P.  408. 
had  obtained  it,  the  fraudulent  use  of  it 
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name,  it  is  forgery ;  ^  for  this  is  the  common  case,  and  it  requires 
no  illustration. 

A  miming  Flotitioiia  Name.  —  The  same  follows  if  he  assumes  a 
mere  fictitious  name ;  ^  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  his  real 
name  would  do  as  weU.*  In  these  cases  there  must  be  clear 
proof  that  the  name  is  not  the  prisoner's ;  and,  if  he  has  before 
gone  by  the  one  assumed,  or,  it  would  even  seem,  if  the  name 
was  not  taken  for  this  particular  instance  of  fraud,  there  is  no 
forgery.^  When  a  man  in  words  calls  himself  by  another's 
name,  but  writes  his  own,  he  does  not  commit  forgeiy.^ 

§  584.  Making  in  one^s  oum  Name  afahe  Writing  to  defraud :  — 
How  in  Bngland.  —  Lord  Coke  says  that  forgery  ^*is  properly 
taken  when  the  act  is  done  in  the  name  of  another  person."  Yet 
th^e  is  a  doctrine,  stated  also  by  Coke,^  which  seems  to  rest  on 
ancient  adjudication,  and  is  sustained  by  the  English  commission- 
ers in  their  report  of  1840,  namely,  that,  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, '^an  offender  may  be  guilty  of  a  false  making  of  an 
instrument,  although  he  sign  and  execute  it  in  his  own  name,  in 
case  it  be  false  in  any  material  part,  and  calculated  to  induce 
another  to  give  credit  to  it  as  genuine  and  authentic,  when  it  is 
Mse  and  deceptive.  This  happens  where  one,  having  conveyed 
land,  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  executes  an  instru- 
ment purporting  to  be  a  prior  conveyance  of  the  same  land. 
Here  the  instrument  is  designed  to  obtain  credit  by  deception,  as 
purporting  to  have  been  made  at  a  time  earlier  than  the  true 
time  of  its  executioji."  ^ 

1  Dixon's  Case,  2  Lewin,  178.  229.    It  has  been  held,  that,  where  a 

*  Ante,  §  548;  Rex  v.  Ftancii,  Bast,  man  with  intent  to  defraud -writes  the 
a  By.  209 ;  Rex  v.  Parkes,  2  Leach,  4th  name  of  a  flctitioiis  firm,  of  which  he 
ed.  776,  2  East  P.  C.  968, 992.  represenU  himself  to  be  a  member  (in  a 

<  Rex  9.  Whilej,  Buss,  ft  Bjr.  90;  Rex  case  wherein  the  name  of  the 'firm  in> 

V.   Marshall,  Russ.  ft  B7.  76 ;    Rex  0.  eluded  his  own  name),  he  does  not  com- 

Taft,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  172.  2  East  P.  C.  mit  a  forgery.    "As  a  general  rule," 

960.         •  said  Thomas,  J.,  "to  constitute  forgery, 

*  Rex  9.  Bontien,  Rnss.  ft  Ry.  200;  the  writing  falsely  made  must  purport 
Rex  r.  Peacock,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  278 ;  Rex  to  be  the  writing  of  another  party  than 
9.  Watts,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  486,  8  Brod.  ft  B.  the  person  making  it.  The  mere  false 
197 ;  Bex  r.  Aickles,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  statement  or  implication  of  a  fact,  not 
488,  2  East  P.  C  968 ;  Bex  v.  Shepherd,  harSng  reference  to  the  person  by  whom 
2  East  P.  C.  967, 1  Leach,  4th  ed.  226 ;  the  instrument  is  executed,  will  not  con- 
Beg,  o.  Whyte,  6  Cox  C.  C.  290.  stitute  the  crime."     Commonwealth  v. 

*  Bex  V.  Story,  Buss,  ft  By.  81.    And  Baldwin,  11  Gray,  197, 198. 
see  Bex  v.  Herey,  Boss,  ft  By.  407,         «  8  Inst  169. 

note,  2  East  P.  C.  866, 1  Leach,  4th  ed.        ^  6th  Bep.  Eng.  Crim.  Law  Com.  ▲.». 
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Fntudcdently  antedatiiig  own  Deed.  —  A  case  exactly  confirma- 
tory of  this  old  doctrine  passed  to  final  judgment  in  1859.  After 
a  man  who  was  the  owner  of  some  lands  had  parted  with  them 
by  deeds  duly  executed^  and  his  grantee  had  taken  possession,  he 
made  to  his  son,  by  indenture  signed  by  both,  a  conveyance  in 
due  form  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands,  antedating  it  to  make 
it  appear  to  have  been  executed  before  the  real  sale  took  place. 
Thereupon  the  son  brought  against  the  tenant  a  suit  to  eject 
him,  and  the  latter  caused  the  father  and  son  to  be  jointly  in- 
dicted and  convicted  for  forgery.  It  was  argued,  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoners,  that  ^*  the  deed  in  this  case  was  not  forged ;  be- 
cause it  was  really  made  and  executed  by  the  persons  by  whom 
it  purported  to  be  executed.  .  .  .  The  date  of  the  deed  was  false, 
but  a  false  statement  in  a  deed  will  not  render  the  deed  a  forgery.** 
This  view  of  the  doctrine,  however,  did  not  prevail  with  the 
judges,  who  unanimously  held  that  the  defendants  were  rightly 
convicted.^ 

§  585.  How  in  XTnited  Btetea.  —  Is  this  English  doctrine  law  in 
our  States  ?  The  writer  has  before  him  nothing  on  this  question, 
from  any  American  source,  subsequent  to  the  English  case  just 
stated.  The  Massachusetts  commissioners,  in  their  report  of 
1844,  discard  the  doctrine,  not  even  conceding  it  to  be  the  better 

1840,  p.  ((6 ;  s.  p.  Act  of  CHme*  and  Pun-  other  writers,  also  all  agree.  Tb« 
ishments,  a.  d.  1844,  p.  206.  The  same  definition  of  forgery  is  not,  as  has  been 
<loctrine  is  laid  down  in  Pulton  de  Pace,  suggested  in  argument,  that  every  in- 
46  6 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  688 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  strument  containing  false  statements 
Curw.  ed.  p.  263,  264,  §  2 ;  2  East  P.  C.  fraudulently  made  is  a  forgery ;  but, 
866 ;  1  Oab.  Crim.  Law,  862.  adopting  the  correction  of  my  brother 
1  Reg.  V.  Ritson,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  Blackburn,  that  every  instrument  which 
200.  Not  only  was  there  no  dissent  in  fraudulently  purports  to  be  that  which 
this  case,  but  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  it  is  not  is  a  forgery,  whether  the  fatoe- 
whlch  were  separately  delivered,  were  ness  of  the  instrument  consists  in  the 
harmonious  in  form  and  reasoning.  I  fact  that  it  is  made  in  a  false  name ;  or 
will  copy  the  principal  part  of  what  was  that  the  pretended  date,  when  that  ia  a 
said  by  Kelly,  C.  B.  After  observing  material  portion  of  the  deed,1^  not  the 
that  all  the  authorities  on  the  point  are  date  at  which  the  deed  was  in  fact  exe- 
ancient,  he  proceeds:  "When,  how-  cuted.  I  adopt  this  definition.  It  is 
ever,  we  look  to  all  these  authorities,  impossible  to  distinguish  this  case  tn 
and  to  the  text  writers  of  the  highest  principle  tnm  those  in  whioh  deeds 
reputation,  such  as  Comyns  (Dig.  For-  made  in  a  false  name  are  held  to  be  for- 
gery, A  I),  Bacon  (Abr.  Forgery,  A),  geries.  There  is  no  definition  of  forgery 
and  Coke  (8  Inst.  169),  we  find  there  is  in  24  ft  26  Vict.  c.  08,  but  the  offenoe 
no  conflict  of  authority.  8ir  M.  Foster  has  been  defined  by  very  learned  au- 
(Foster  Grown  Gas.  116),  Russell  on  thors,  and  we  tlilnk  this  case  faUs  witfain 
Crimes  (Vol.  11.  p.  709,  4th  ed.),  and  their  definitions/'    p.  203. 
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doctrine  in  authority ;  and  they  deem  it  contrary  to  sound  prin- 
ciple.^ We  have  also  some  judicial  intimations  of  the  like  sort.^ 
But,  of  American  authority,  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  author 
is  aware,  on  either  side  of  the  question. 

How  in  Pritioipie.  —  To  the  writer  it  appears  plain,  that  the 
limits  of  the  offence  of  forgery  depend,  in  the  nature  of  it,  not 
much  on  general  reasoning,  but  mainly  on  technical  rule, — in 
other  words,  as  the  question  should  be  viewed  by  us,  on  what  is 
laid  down  in  the  old  books  on  the  English  law.     For  no  solid 
reason  can  be  suggested  why,  on  this  question,  we  should  not 
accept  the  English  doctrine,  as  it  existed  when  this  country  was 
settled,  the  same  as  we  do  on  most  other  questions.     When  we 
look  into  these  books,  we  find  that  authority  is  all  one  way. 
Said  Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  English  case  just  cited :  ^^  There  is  no 
definition  of  '  forge '  in  the  statute,  and  we  must  therefore  in- 
quire what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.    The  definition  in  Com3ms 
(Dig.  tit.  Forgery,  A,  I^,  is  '  Forgery  is  where  a  man  fraudu- 
lently writes  or  publishes  a  false  deed  or  writing  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  right  of  another,'  —  not  making  an  instrument  containing 
that  which  is  false,  which,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Torr,  would  not  be 
forgery,  but  making  an  instrument  which  purports  to  be  that 
which  it  is  not.     Bacon's  Abr.  (tit.  Forgery,  A),  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  compiled  from  the  MS.  of  Chief  Baron  Gilbert,  ex- 
plains forgery  thus :  *  The  notion  of  forgery  doth  not  so  much 
consist  in  the  counterfeiting  of  a  man's  hand  and  seal  .  .  .  but 
in  the  endeavoring  to  give  an  appearance  of  truth  to  a  mere  de- 
ceit and  falsity,  and  either  to  impose  that  upon  the  world  as  the 
solemn  act  of  another  which  he  is  in  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  least 
to  make  a  man's  own  act  appear  to  have  been  done  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  done,  and  by  force  of  such  a  falsity  to  give  it.  an  oper- 
ation which  in  truth  and  justice  it  ought  not  to  have.'    The  ma- 
terial words,  as  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case,  are, 


1  Bep.  of  Pen.  Code,  tit.  Forgery,  p.  6 
and  note. 

*  Thus,  in  Commonwealth  v.  Baldwin, 
11  Gray,  197,  198,  Thomas,  J.,  speaking 
of  tiiis  old  doctrine,  at  laid  down  by 
Lord  Coke,  8  Inst  169,  says :  "  We  faU 
to  understand  on  what  principle  this  case 
can  rest  If  the  instrument  had  been 
executed  in  the  presence  of  the  feoffee 
and  antedated  in  his  presence,  it  clearly 


conld  not  hare  been  deemed  forgery. 
Beyond  this,  as  the  feoffment  took  effect, 
not  by  the  charter  of  feoffment,  but  by 
the  livery  of  seisin,  —  the  entry  of  the 
feoffor  upon  the  land  with  the  charter, 
and  the  delirery  of  the  twig  or  clod  in 
the  name  of  the  seisin  of  all  the  land 
contained  in  the  deed,  —it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  date  could  be  materiaL" 
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^  to  make  a  man^s  own  act  appear  to  have  been  done  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  done.'  When  an  instrument  professes  to  be 
executed  at  a  date  different  from  that  at  which  it  really  was  exe- 
cuted, and  the  false  date  is  material  to  the  operation  of  the  deed, 
if  the  false  date  is  inserted  knowingly  and  with  a  fraudulent 
intent,  it  is  a  forgery  at  the  common  law.  .  .  .  All  the  text-books 
agree,  and  there  is  no  single  authority  against  the  definition  I 
have  stated.     Mr.  Torr,  however,  says  that  the  definition  is  old. 

1  think  that  gives  it  aU  the  greater  weight."  ^  Plainly  the  broad 
doctrine  is  not  maintainable,  that  it  is  incompetent  for  a  man  to 
commit  forgery  of  an  instrument  executed  by  himself.  If^  for 
example,  after  he  had  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  a  deed,  he 
should  surreptitiously,  getting  it  into  his  temporary  possession, 
alter  it  to  accomplish  some  fraud,  this  would  be  forgery.^  And  if 
one  alters  a  document  which  he  has  previously  forged,  he  com- 
mits a  new  offence.' 

§  586.  Booiu  of  Account.  —  We  have  seen,^  that  books  of  ac- 
count may  be  the  subject  of  forgery.  They  are  admissible  in 
court  as  evidences  of  debt,  and  are  otherwise  of  legal  validity. 
Therefore,  — 

Altering.  —  If  the  confidential  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house 
makes  in  its  books,  even  in  the  journal,  an  alteration  of  a  figure, 
representing  the  cash  received  to  be  less  than  in  fact  it  was,  to 
enable  him  to  abstract  the  difference  between  the  real  and  false 
sum,  this  is  forgery.^  There  could  not  be  imagined  any  case 
more  completely  within  the  definition  and  legal  understanding  of 
forgery  than  this.  Yet  the  line  is  not  so  distinct  as  we  might 
desire,  separating  it  from  cases  of  a  like  kind  which  are  not  foiv 
gery.     Thus,  — 

False  Books.  —  It  is  plain  in  reason,  that  not  every  false  entry 
-in  a  book  of  accounts,  made  for  purposes  of  fraud,  is  forgery. 
Consequently  a  New  Hampshire  case  holds,  that  a  man  does  not 
commit  this  offence  who  makes  a  false  charge  in  his  own  book  of 
accoimt.  Sargent,  J,,  said :  "  To  forge  a  writing  necessarily  im- 
pHes  that  a  writing  be  made  which  shall  appear  and  purport  to  be 

1  Beg.  V.  Rit«on,  Law  Bep.  ICO.         *  Bex  v.  Kinder,  2  East  P.  C.  856. 
200,  208,  204.  «  Ante,  $  629. 

*  And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Mycall,        *  Bilet  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Cmm^, 

2  Ma«8.  180;  The  State  v.  Greenlee,  1  620. 
Ver.  623;  People  v.  Pitch,  1  Wend.  198; 

The  Stete  v.  Young,  46  N.  H.  266. 
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Bomething  which  it  is  not  in  fact,  or  that  a  writing  be  so  changed 
or  altered  that  it  shall  not  be  or  purport  to  be  what  it  was 
designed  to  be.  But  in  making  a  false  account,  the  writing  is 
what  it  was  designed  to  be."  ^  And  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  England,  in  an  extradition  case,  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that, 
by  the  common  law  prevailing  both  in  England  and  generaUy  in 
ihe  United  States,  this  sort  of  act  is  not  forgery.  The  particular 
instance  was,  that  the  paying  teller  of  a  bank,  fabely  and  with 
intent  to  defraud,  entered  in  the  proof  book  of  the  bank  kept 
by  him  a  certain  sum  as  assets  of  the  bank,  whereas  the  assets 
did  not  amount  to  that  sum ;  and  this  was  held  not  to  be  forgery 
by  the  common  law,  though  it  was  by  the  statutes  of  New  York.^ 
How  in  Principle.  —  The  question  as  to  the  true  distinction 
between  the  altering  of  a  book  of  accounts,  and  the  making  of 
a  false  original  entry,  may  be  stated  thus :  In  order  to  render  a 
false  entry  or  alteration  in  such  a  book  forgery,  it  must  pur- 
port to  be  what  it  is  not,  and  to  be  of  legal  validity.  If 
one  fraudulently  alters  a  book  of  accoimts,  whether  originally 
kept  by  himself  or  by  another,  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  purports ; 
namely,  the  actual  record  of  transactions  made  when  they  oc- 
curred. Therefore  he  commits  forgery.  But  if  he  simply  enters 
a  false  charge  against  one,  he  does  not  thereby  substitute  a  false 
record  for  the  true  original,  he  merely  creates  an  original  record 
which  is  not  true  in  fact.  To  do  this  is  not  forgery.  But, 
suppose  he  makes  a  false  charge  which  he  antedates,  falsely 
appearing  to  have  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  with 
the  fraudulent  intent  to  pass  it  off  as  an  original  entry,  then  the 
question  is  the  same  as  where  a  man  antedates  his  own  deed  for 
fraud.  Still,  in  all  these  circumstances,  the  book  of  accounts, 
like  any  other  writrng  of  which  forgery  may  be  committed,  must 
be  of  some  real  or  apparent  legal  validity.  Now,  the  effect  of 
books  of  accounts  differs  in  different  States ;  and  thus  we  come 
to  a  complication  of  the  question  not  best  to  be  further  discussed 
in  this  connection. 

§  687.  IHfferent  PetBons  of  one  Name  or  Address: — 
iSHgning  one's  own  Name  as  that  of  another. —  But  there  are  many 

1  The  State  v.  Toimg,  46  N.  H.  S6d,         *  In  re  Windsor,  6  B.  ft  8.  522,  10 

870.     The  conrt,  in  this  case,  did  not  Cox  C.  C.  118.    That  this  tort  of  act  is 

question  the  correctness  of  the  Pennsyl-  forgery  in  New  York,  see  also  People  9> 

Tania  decision.  Phelps,  49  How.  Pr.  402. 
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persons  of  one  name ;  and  so,  if  a  man  forges  the  name  of  an- 
other, real  or  fictitious,^  he  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  ground 
that  it  happens  to  be  identical  with  his  own.'  For  example,  when 
certain  goods,  consigned  to  P.,  of  New  York,  arrived,  another  P., 
the  exact  name,  knowing  they  were  not  for  him,  obtained  an  ad- 
vance on  them  by  signing  over  the  permit  for  their  delivery,  in 
his  own  proper  handwriting ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  a  forgery.'  . 
And  the  same  was  held,  where  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  to  the 
order  of  a  person,  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  of  the  same 
name,  who  indorsed  it  fraudulently,  knowing  he  was  not  the  one 
meant.^  Again,  if  one  gets  another  to  accept  a  bill  in  his  true 
name,  intending  to  defraud  by  representing  the  name  to  be  an- 
other's, this  is  forgery.^  And  a  man  may  commit  the  offence  by 
using  his  own  name,  though  there  is  no  other  person  than  him- 
self of  that  name ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,^  there  may  be  a 
forgery  where  the  person  is  a  mere  fiction ;  and,  if  the  name  is 
understood  not  to  be  his  own,  the  case  is  only  the  common  one 
of  forging  a  fictitious  name. 

§  588.  'Wrong  AddreM.  —  Though  merely  adopting  a  fiedse 
description  is  not  necessarily  a  forgery,^  yet  putting  an  address 
to  the  name  of  the  drawee  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  the  course 
of  completion,  with  the  intent  to  make  the  acceptance  appear  to 
be  that  of  a  different  existing  individual,  is  such.'  And  if  one 
fraudulently  passes  off  an  acceptance  as  that  of  a  particular  per- 
son, knowing  it  to  be  another's  of  the  same  name,  he  commits 
forgery.^  But  cases  of  this  general  aspect  may  occur,  not  within 
the  principles  on  which  these  proceed,  wherein  there  should  be  no 
conviction.^^ 

§  589.  Procuring  one  hy  Stratagem  to  execute  a  Writing  differ- 
entfrom  what  he  intends :  — 

Altering  Draft.  —  '^  Consistently  with  the  principles  which 
govern  the  offence  of  forgery,"  say  the  English  commissioners, 


1  Bex  V.  Parket,  2  Leach,  4Ui  ed.  776, 
2  East  P.  C.  968,  002. 

2  Barfield  v.  The  State,  29  Oa.  127. 

*  People  V.  Peacock,  6  Cow.  72. 

*  Mead  v.  Young,  4  T.  R.  28.    And 
see  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  8  Car.  &  P.  629. 

B  Reg.  V.  Mitchell,  1  Den.  C.  C.  282, 
note.    See  Reg.  v,  Epps,  4  Post,  ft  F.  81. 

*  Ante,  §  648. 
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7  Rex  V.  Webb,  Ross,  ft  Ry.  405,  8 
Bred,  ft  B.  228,  cited  6  Moore,  447. 

*  Rex  V.  Blenkiosop,  1  Den.  C.  C.  S76, 
2  Car.  ft  K.  581. 

*  Reg.  V,  Epps,  4  Post,  ft  F.  81. 

^  See  Rex  v.  Watta,  Ross,  ft  Rj.  486; 
Rex  V,  Parkes,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  775,  2 
East  P.  C.  968,  992 ;  Beg.  v.  Rogen,  $ 
Car.  ft  P.  629. 
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^  an  instrument  may  be  falsely  made,  although  it  be  signed  or 
executed  by  the  party  by  whom  it  purports  to  be  signed  or  exe- 
cuted. This  happens  where  a  p£^y  is  fraudulently  induced  to 
execute  a  will,  a  material  alteration  having  been  made  in  the 
writing  without  his  knowledge;  for,  in  such  case,  although 
the  signature  be  genuine,  the  instrument  is  false,  because  it  does 
not  truly  indicate  the  testator's  intentions,  and  it  is  the  forgery 
of  him  who  so  fraudulently  caused  such  will  to  be  signed,  for  he 
made  it  to  be  the  false  instrument  which  it  really  is."  ^ 

MtTfwiaing.  —  And  in  a  Maine  case,  where  one  who  had  baiv 
gained  for  an  acre  of  land  procured  a  draft  of  a  deed  correctly 
describing  the  acre,  and  had  it  examined  by  the  grantor ;  then, 
the  execution  of  it  being  deferred,  procured  another  draft,  in 
which  was  included  the  whole  farm  of  the  grantor,  and  got  the 
latter  to  sign  it,  without  examination,  under  the  idea  of  its  being 
tiie  first  draft,  —  he  was  held  to  have  committed  forgery.^ 

§  590.  Miareadinfr  oontlniMd  —  Falsa  Pretanoe. — For  these  doc- 
trines there  appears  to  be  ancient  authority ;  ^  but  a  modem  opin- 
ion, perhaps  the  better  one,  is,  that  such  an  act  is  only  obtaining 
a  signature  by  a  false  pretence  or  token,  which  may  indeed  be 
indictable,  yet  it  is  not  forgery.^  Thus  in  a  Pennsylvania  case 
the  proof  was,  that  the  defendant  wrote  a  promissory  note  for 
9141.26,  and  read  it  as  for  f41.26,  to  another,  who,  being  unable 
to  read,  was  induced  by  the  false  reading  to  put  his  name  to  it  as 
maker,  and  the  court  held,  that  an  indictment  for  forgery  could 
not  be  sustained.^ 

§  591.  Altorlng  Uneatoonted  Instmment. — And  this  doctrine  leads 
to  another ;  namely,  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  alteration 

^  5th  Rep.  Eng.  (Trim.  Law  Com.  a.  d.  ble  for  the  act."    Any  Fraad. — In  broad 

1840,  P*  ^;  >•  P*  Act  of  Crimet  and  Pun-  term*,  it  has  been  laid  down,  that  this 

iahoaents,  a.  d.  1844,  p.  206.  offence  may  be  committed  by  procuring 

s  The  State  v.  ShurtlifC,  18  Maine,  the  signature  of  a  party  to  an  instrument 

868,  the  court  obserring :    "  The  instm-  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  or  which 

meiit  was  false.    It  purported  to  be  the  he  did   not   intend  to  sign.      Clay  v. 

solemn  and  voluntary  act  of  the  grantor  Schwab,  1  Mich.  N.  P.  108. 

in  making  a  conToyanoe  to  which  he  had  *  Combe's  Case,  Sir  F.  Moore,  759, 

neTer  assented.     The  whole  was  done  Noy,  101.   And  see  Marvin's  Case,  8  Dy. 

hy  the  hand  or  by  the  procurement  of  288,  pi.  62. 

the  defendant.     It  does  not  lessen  the  ^  VoL  L  §  684,  and  the  cases  there 

turpitude  of  the  offence,  that  the  party  cited.    And  see  ante,  §  166 ;  The  State 

whom  he  sought  to  defraud  was  made  in  r.  Flanders,  88  N.  H.  824. 

part  his  involuntary  agent,  in  effecting  P  Commonwealth  v.  Sankey,  10  Ear- 

his  purpose.    U  he  had  employed  any  xit,  Pa.  890. 
other  hand,  he  would  have  been  responsi- 
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of  an  unexecuted  inBtxument,  or  one  in  the  course  of  preparation, 
but  not  so  far  finished  as  to  charge  any  person,  is  not  forgery.^ 

§  692.  The  Qtiestion  of  SimUitude :  — 

General  Doctrine.  —  We  have  seen,^  that,  to  constitute  the  offence 
of  counterfeiting  the  coin,  the  counterfeit  must  be  in  the  simili- 
tude of  the  genuine.  This  is  9nl7  an  illustration  of  the  principle 
of  tlie  law  of  criminal  attempt,  that  the  act  done  must  have  some 
aptitude  to  accomplish  the  thing  intended;^  for,  as  eveiy  man 
knows  the  genuine  coin,  a  spurious  piece,  having  no  likeness  to 
the  genuine,  could  deceive  no  one.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
forgery  of  bank-bills,^  and  of  other  instruments  falling  within  the 
like  reason.^  The  resemblance  need  not  be  exact,  but  the  instru- 
ment  must  be,  prima  facie^  fitted  to  pass  for  true.^ 

§  593.  Umit  of  the  Dootrine.  —  Among  the  subjects  of  forgery, 
however,  are  many  writings  not  of  a  nature  to  be  familiar  to  the 
public,  or  to  the  particular  individuals  to  be  defrauded.  The 
rule  of  similitude  cannot  prevail  as  to  them.^  An  illustration  of 
this  proposition  is  where  the  forgery  is  of  a  fictitious  name,^  in 
which  case  there  can  be  no  similitude,  there  being  no  original. 
The  Massachusetts  court  has  held,  that  a  man  may  be  convicted 
01  forging  a  check  on  a  bank,  though  the  similitude  is  not  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  deceive  the  officers  of  the  bank.^  And,  in 
reason,  if  the  indictment  charged  the  intent  to  be  to  defraud,  not 
the  bank,  but  some  third  person,  there  need  be  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  real  signature,  because  the  fraud  could  be  as  well 
effected  without  such  resemblance  as  with.^^ 


^  8ee  and  compare  Marvin's  Case,  8  *  Bex  r.  Elliot,  supra ;  Rex  o.  Collioott, 

Dy.  288,  pi.  62;  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  8  Car.  &  supra;  Reg.  v.  Mahonj,  6  Cox  C.  C.  487. 

P.  682;  Rex  v.  Wicks,  Rubs.  &  Ry.  149;  And  see  The  State  o.  Carr,  6  N.  H.  867; 

Reg.  V.  Blenkinsop,  1  Den.  C.  C.  276,  2  1  Oab.  Crim.  Law,  864.    See  The  State 

Car.  &  K.  681 ;  Reg.  v.  Dlidge,  1  Den.  C.  v,  Robinson,  1  Harrison,  607,  where  it 

C.  404,  Temp.  &  M.  127 ;  Powell  v.  Com-  was  held  to  be  a  forgery  (ante,  §  676)  to 

roonwealth,  11  Qiat.  822;  Reg.  v,  Tur-  alter  the  bills  of  a  broken  bank  into 

pin,  2  Car.  &.  K.  820;  1  Oab.  Crim.  Law,  those  of  a  solrent  one  of  the  same  name, 

861.  by  pasting  the  name  of  the  city  in  which 

>  Ante,  §  291.  the  latter  was  located  oyer  that  in  which 

3  Vol.  I.  §  788.  the  former  was  located. 

«  Rex  V.  Elliot,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  176,  ^  People  v.  Peacock,  6  Cow.  72 ;  ante, 

179;  8.  o.  nom.  Rex  o.  Elliott,  2  Bast  P.  {  249. 

C.  961 ;    The    State    v.    McKenxie,  42  •  Ante,  §  643. 

Maine,  892;  Dement  v.  The  State,  %  *  Commonwealth  v.  Stephenson^.  11 

Head,  606.  Cush*  481.    See  also  Wilkinson  v.  Th« 

»  Rex  9.  ColUcott,  Russ.  &  Ry.  212,  4  SUte,  10  Lad.  872. 

Taunt  800,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  1048.  ^  See  ante,  §  687. 
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§  694.  How  under  Statutes.  —  Sometiines  where  the  offence  is 
statutorj,  this  question  of  similitude  may  be  affected  by  the  words 
of  the  statute.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  words  being,  ^*  any  bank- 
bill  or  note,  in  imitation  of,  or  purporting  to  be,  a  bank-bill  or 
note  which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  issued  by  any  corpora- 
tion," &c.,  —  it  was  held,  that  the  forgery  is  sufficient  though  the 
bank  never  issued  any  bill  for  the  same  sum;^  a  proposition, 
however,  which  probably  would  not  be  different  at  the  common 
law.^  And  under  the  United  States  statute  of  1816,  it  was  held 
indictable  to  issue  bills  signed  by  the  names  of  persons,  as  presi- 
dent and  cashier,  who  never  held  those  offices.^ 

§  595.  Adapted  to  cheat.  —  The  subject  of  similitude  depends 
on  so  many  considerations,  that  no  general  direction  concerning 
it  can  meet  every  possible  case.  But  this  one  suggestion  will  aid 
the  practitioner ;  namely,  that  the  instrument  must  have  an  adap- 
tation to  accomplish  some  legal  wrong,^  and,  failing  in  this,  the 
false  making  is  not  forgery.  If,  without  this  similitude,  it  has 
this  adaptation  to  perpetrate  the  fraud,  the  same  as  with  it,  the 
similitude  cannot  be  regarded  as  important. 

VI.  The  Intent. 

§  696.  Must  be  evil.  —  In  forgery,  as  in  all  other  offences,  the 
act,  to  be  indictable,  must  proceed  from  some  evil  intention.^ 

PnbUo.  —  Where  the  forgery  is  of  a  public  record  or  the  like, 
in  which  the  injury  to  the  public  is  the  ground  of  the  offence,^  we 
are  left  without  specific  adjudications  concerning  the  particular 
nature  of  the  intent  required ;  and  so  we  can  only  refer  to  the 
general  doctrines  stated  in  the  preceding  volume.^ 

Private. — But  most  forgeries  are  attempts  to  cheat  individuals ; 
and,  concerning  these,  some  points  are  established,  to  be  explained 
in  succeeding  sections. 

1  The  State  v.  Cair,  6  N.  H.  867 ;  s.  p.  R.  M.  Chari.  161 ;  Commonwealth  o. 
Commonwealth  o.  Smith,  7  Pick.  187.         Bojnton,  2  MaM.  77 ;  Ez  parte  Holoomb, 

*  But  tee,  at  to  thit,  ante,  §  641  and    2  Dillon,  892. 

note.  ^  See  ante,  |  6d2. 

*  United  States  v.  Turner,  7  Pet.  182 ;  *  See  Hammond  on  Forgerj,  pari.  ed. 
XJiiited  Sutet  v.  Brewiter,  7  Pet.  164.  p.  114,  pi.  876  et  seq. ;  Reg.  v,  Hodgson, 
See  at  to  the  word  '*  purporting,"  Rez  v.  Dears,  ft  B.  8,  7  Coz  C.  C.  122,  86  Eng. 
Jones,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  204,^  East  P.  C.  L.  &  £q.  626 ;  FUnt  v.  Craig,  69  Barh.  8ia 
888, 1  Doug.  800;  The  State  v.  Harris,  6  •  Ante,  |  681,  682. 

ire.  287.    See  also  The  SUte  v.  Calvin,         ^  YqI  L  {  206, 206, 286  ei  seq. 
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§  597.  Spadfio  Znte&t — We  have  seen  ^  that  forgeiy  is  a  species 
of  attempt  to  cheat.  From  this  doctiine,  compared  with  the  doo- 
triae  of  Attempt  as  stated  in  the  preceding  volume,^  it  might  not 
unnaturally  be  inferred,  that,  to  constitute  forgery,  there  must 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  wrong-doer  a  specific  intent  to  effect  the 
particular  fraud  which  the  false  writing  is  adapted  to  accomplish. 
But  we  are  about  to  see  that  the  adjudged  law  is  not  exactly  so. 

§  698.  Private  Forgeries :  — 

Intend  a  Fraud.  —  As  to  this  larger  and  principal  class  of  forge- 
ries, there  must  be,  in  the  mind  of  the  indiyidual  committing  the 
act,  what  is  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  an  intent  to 
defraud  a  particular  person  or  persons;^  though  no  one  need  in 
fact  *be  cheated.^  Yet  the  intent  is  not  necessarily,  in  truth, 
exactly  this ;  but  it  must  be  an  intent  that  the  instrument  forged 
shall  be  used  as  good.    Consequently,  — 

mnatrationfl. —  (Take  np— *Pay — Bnforoe  Payment  —  Joat  datm 
-*- Intent  inferred).  —  If  the  man  means  to  take  up,  for  instance* 
the  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  when  it  becomes  due,  or 
even  if  he  does  take  it  up,  so  as  to  prevent  any  injury  falling  upon 
any  person ;  ^  or,  if  one,  while  knowingly  passing  a  forged  bank- 
note, agrees  to  receive  it  again  should  it  prove  not  to  be  genuine ;  ^ 
or,  if  a  creditor  executes  a  forgery  of  the  debtor's  name,  to  get 
from  the  proceeds  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  due  him ;  ^  or,  if  a 
party  forges  a  deposition  to  be  used  in  court,  stating  merely  what 
is  true,  to  enforce  a  just  claim ;  ^  he  commits  the  offence,  the  law 
inferring  conclusively  the  intent  to  defraud.  And,  a  fortiori, 
where  no  actual  intent  not  to  wrong  any  one  absolutely  exists, 
the  law  draws  the  conclusion  of  the  intent  to  defraud  whatever 
person  may  be  defrauded,  from  the  intent  to  pass  as  good.^ 

1  Ante,  §  521.  6  Car.  ft  P.  148;  Reg.  v.  Forbes,  7  Car. 

s  Vol.  I.  §  729.  &  P.  224 ;  Reg.  v.  Birkett,  Rom.  ft  Bj. 

•  Rex  V.  Jones,  2  East  P.  C.  991 ;  86 ;  Reg.  v.  Hodgson,  Dears,  ft  B.  8,  86 
United  States  v.  Moses,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  726 ;  £ng.  L.  ft  £q.  626. 

The  State  v.  Odel,  8  Brer.  662;  Grafton  *  Perdue  v.  The  State,  2  Humph.  494w 

Bank  v.  Flanders,  4  N.  H.  289,  242;  Rex  And  see  VoL  L  {  841;  Rex  v.  Cushlan, 

v.  Crocker,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  97  ;  Reg.  v,  TyU  Jebb,  113. 

ney,  1  Den.  C.  C.  819;  People  o.  Flan^  7  Reg.  v,  Wilson,  2  Car.  ft  K.  627,  1 

ders,  18  Johns.  164 ;   Rex  o.  Holden,  2  Den.  C.  C.  284. 

Taunt.  834 ;  Brown  v.  Commonwealth,  2  •  The  State  v.  Kimball,  60  Maine,  409. 

t^eigh,  769 ;  Reg.  o.  Hodgson,  86  Bng.  L.  •  Reg.  v.  Beard,  8  Car.  ft  P.  143, 148 ; 

ft  £q.  626,  Dears,  ft  B.  8.  Reg.  v.  Cooke,  8  Car.  ft  P.  682;  Reg.  «l 

«  The  State  0.  Pierce,  8  Iowa,  281.  Hill,  8  Car.  ft  P.  274;   The  SUte  «. 

*  Reg.  V.  Geach,  9  Car.  ft  P.  499;  Wooderd,  20  Iowa,  641. 
Reg.  V,  Hill,  2  Moody, 80;  Reg.  v. Beard, 
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atlMr  or  both  of  two  Peraoiw.  —  Generally  there  are  two  per- 
sons who,  legally,  may  be  defrauded;  the  one  whose  name  is 
forged,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  forged  instrument  is  to  be 
passed ;  and  so  the  indiotment  may  lay  the  intent  to  defraud 
either  of  these,  and  proof  of  an  actual  intent  to  pass  as  good, 
though  there  be  shown  no  actual  intent  to  defraud  the  particular 
person,  will  sustain  the  allegation.^ 

§  599.  Intsent  infured,  oontlniied.  —  The  inference  of  intent  to 
defraud  cannot  be  drawn  where,  upon  the  proofs,  the  person 
named  in  the  indictment  could  by  no  possibility  in  law  be  de- 
frauded.^    Thus,  — 

Secmity  for  Xbdatiiig  Debt.  —  If  a  forged  deed  is  delivered  to  a 
person  to  secure  a  pre-existing  debt,  with  no  fresh  consideration, 
no  fraud  is  in  matter  of  law  practised  on  this  person,  and  an 
indictment  cannot  be  maintained  for  uttering  it  with  the  intent  to 
defraud  him.  ^^  He  was,"  said  Perkins,  J.,  ^^  in  no  worse  situation 
after  taking  the  deed  than  before."  ^ 

Vo  Person  to  be  defrauded.  —  The  English  judges  were  divided 
upon  the  question,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  some  one 
existing  on  whom  the  fraud  could  operate,  in  the  case  of  a  forged 
will,  a  count  charging  an  intent  to  defraud  a  person  unknown 
could  be  supported.^  And  under  Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100, 
§  8,  which  provides,  that,  ^^  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  any  indict- 
ment for  forging,  uttering,  offering,  disposing  of,  or  putting  off  any 
instrument  whatsoever,  or  for  obtaining,  or  attempting  to  obtain 
any  property  by  false  pret^ices,  to  allege  that  the  defendant  did 
the  act  with  intent  to  defraud,  without  alleging  the  intent  of  the 
defendant  to  be  to  defraud  any  particular  person ;  and,  on  the 
trial  of  any  of  the  offences  in  this  section  mentioned,  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  prove  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant to  defraud  any  particular  person,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  defendant  did  the  act  charged,  with  an  intent 
to  defraud,*'  —  the  opinion  of  the  judges  seemed  to  be,  that  the 
offence  might  be  committed  though  there  were  no  person  in  ex- 

1  Keg.  V.  Cooke,  8  Car.  &  P.  682 ;  Rez         *  Reg.  v,  Marcus,  2  Car.  ft  K.  866, 

V.  Mazagora,  Rosb.  ft  Rjr.  291 ;  Rez  v.  861 ;  ante,  §  648. 

Banaon,  2  Moody,  246,  Car.  ft  M.  834;         •  Colyin  o.  The  State,  11  Ind.  861, 

Bex  V.  Carter,  7  Car.  ft  P.  134 ;  Harris  v.  862,  863. 

People,  9  Barb.  664 ;  Brown  v.  Common*         *  Reg.  v.  Tylney,  1  Den.  C.  C.  319. 
wealth,  2  Leigh,  709 ;  The  State  v,  Clear- 
land,  6  Ner.  181 ;  ante,  §  543. 
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istence  on  whom  the  fraud  could  operate.^  But  afterward,  on 
full  consideration,  they  decided  that  this  statute  concerns  only 
the  form  of  the  indictment,  not  the  law  relating  to  the  offence, 
which  stands  now  as  it  stood  before ;  there  being,  it  seems,  a 
necessity  for  some  person  to  exist  who  can  be  defrauded.^ 

§  600.  Reduoing  Sum  due,  Ao.  —  Hence  if  one  is  the  owner  of 
a  bond  or  other  like  instrument  on  which  money  is  payable  to 
him,  he  does  not  commit  forgery  by  altering  it  to  reduce  the 
sum,  where  no  benefit  results  to  himself  or  prejudice  to  another.^ 
The  offence  was,  however,  committed,  where  one,  having  re- 
ceived another's  accommodation  acceptance  for  X  1,000  at  three 
months,  brought  it  back,  saying  he  could  not  get  so  large  a  bill 
discounted,  and  proposed  a  substitution  of  smaller  bills;  upon 
taking  which  he  pretended  to  destroy  the  larger,  in  the  presence 
of  the  other ;  but  instead  thereof  altered  it  to  a  bill  at  twelve 
months.^ 

§  601.  No  Intent  to  pat  in  Ciroiilatlo&.  — And  if  an  engraving 
of  a  forged  note  is  given  to  a  person  as  a  pattern  or  specimen  of 
skill,  without  any  intention  of  having  it  put  in  circulation,  there 
is  no  uttering  of  forged  paper.^  So  one  does  not  become  guilty 
of  crime  who  writes  another's  name  at  his  request.^ 

No  Benefit  or  injiuy  meant.  —  And  forging  a  letter,  falsely  rep- 
resenting persons  to  be  partners,  is  not  an  offence  either  at  the 
common  law,  or  within  the  Kentucky  statute,  the  words  of  which 
are,  "  any  writing  whatever  whereby  fraudulently  to  obtain  the 
possession  of,  or  to  cause  any  person  to  be  deprived  of,  any  prop- 
erty whatever,"  —  where  the  intent  is  not  to  have  it  used  in  a 
court  of  justice,  or  to  get  any  pecuniary  gain,  or  to  inflict  any 
injury.^ 

yn.    The  ProffresB  toward  effecting  the  Fraud. 

§  602.  Bffaking  alone.  —  Forgery,  though  a  substantive  crime, 
partakes,  as  already  observed,  of  the  nature  of  attempt ;  and  bo 

1  Reg.  V.  Nash,  2  Den.  C.  C.  498, 12         «  Rez  v.  Harris,  7  Car.  ft  P.  428. 
£ng.  L.  &  £q.  678.  •  Rez  v.  Parish,  8  Car.  &  P.  94;  Rez 

*  Reg.  V.  Hodgson,  Dears.  &  B.  8,  86  v.  Forbes,  7  Car.  &  P.  224 ;  ante,  {  672, 
£ng.  L.  &Eq.  626;  Vol.  1. 1  748.  679. 

•  Blake  v,  Allen,  Sir  F.  Moore,  619;  '  Jackson  v,  Weisiger,  2  B.  Moor. 
Hammond  on  Forgery,  pari.  ed.  p.  114,  214.  See  Reg.  v.  Hodgson,  86  Eng.  Im 
116 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  264, 1 4.  ft  £q.  026,  Dean,  ft  B.  8. 

«  Rez  V.  Atkinson,  7  Car.  ft  P.  669. 
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the  bare  maMiig  of  the  taia^  writing,  with  the  evil  intent,  is  alone 
sufficient.^ 

Vo  Fraud  aooompliflhed.  —  No  fraud  need  be  actuallj  perpe- 
trated,^ and  there  need  be  no  uttering.^ 

§  603.  No  Credit  gained. — -Upon  this  principle  rests  the  doc- 
trine already  mentioned,^  that  it  is  inunaterial  whether  any  addi- 
tional credit  be  gained  by  the  forgery  or  not.*    Also, — 

Testator  living.  —  It  is  no  objection  to  holding  a  defendant 
criminally  responsible  for  forging  a  will,  that  the  supposed  testa- 
tor is  living.® 

Deed  nnoertain.  —  And  a  forgery  with  intent,  &c.,  is  sufficient 
within  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  14,^  though  of  a  deed  of  land  in  which  the 
description  of  the  premises  is  so  uncertain  that  it  could  convey 
nothing  if  genuine.®  This  last-mentioned  doctrine,  however, 
runs  close  to  the  one  already  stated,^  that  there  can  be  no  forgery 
of  an  instrument  legally  invalid  on  its  face  ;  and  at  the  present 
day  it  should  not  be  received  without  a  fresh  examination. 

Note  withont  Indorsement  —  Forging  a  note  purporting  to  be 
payable  to  A  or  order  is  a  complete  offence,  though  there  is  no 
indorsement  on  it  in  A's  name.^ 

Vin.    Offence%  depending  an  and  growing  out  of  Forgery. 

§  604.  General  View.  —  We  have  considered,  under  another 
title,  the  general  doctrine  of  cheats  and  attempts  to  cheat,  at  the 
common  law.^^  And  we  have  seen,  that  forgery  is  only  a  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  more  comprehensive  crime  of  cheat,  actual  or 
attempted.^    In  like  manner,  there  are  other  branches  in  the  na- 


1  Vol.  I.  §  672  and  note ;  The  SUte 
9.  Holly,  2  Bay,  262 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Ward,  2  Mass.  897. 

«  People  V.  Fitch,  1  Wend.  198;  The 
State  V.  Humphreys,  10  Humph.  442; 
Bex  V.  Ward,  2  East  P.  C.  861 ;  The 
State  o.  Washington,  1  Bay,  120. 

'  Commonwealth  v.  Ladd,  16  Maas. 
626;  Bex  v,  Crocker,  2  Leach,  4th  ed. 
987,  2  New  Rep.  87,  Buss.  &  By.  97 ; 
Bex  V.  Ward,  2  Ld.  Baym.  1461. 

«  Ante,  §  676,  583. 

*  Bex  p.  Marihall,  Bum.  &  By.  76; 


Bex  V.  Taft,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  172,  2  East 
P.  C.  959. 

•  Bex  V.  Sterling,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  99, 
2  East  P.  C.  950;  Bex  v.  Coogan,  1 
Leach,  4th  ed.  448,  2  East  P.  C.  948. 

T  Ante,  §  550. 

•  Bex  V.  Crooke,  2  Stra.  901. 

•  Ante,  §  588  et  seq. 

10  Bex  v.  Hough,  Bayley  Bills,  6th  ed. 
686;  Bex  v.  Birkett,  Bayley  Bills,  6th 
ed.  686.  Compare  with  WilUams  v.  The 
State,  51  Ga.  535. 

u  Ante,  §  141  et  seq. 

u  Vol.  L  I  572 ;  ante,  §  148. 
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ture  of  forgery,  but  not  forgery  itself ;  and  these  other  branches 
we  are  about  to  contemplate. 

§  605.  nttering.  —  According  to  principles  before  discussed  in 
this  volume,  a  cheat  efGected  by  a  forged  instrument  is  indict- 
able at  the  common  law  as  a  substantive  offence ;  ^  therefore  an 
attempt  to  cheat  by  means  of  such  an  instrument  is  an  indictable 
attempt.*  This  attempt  is  called  in  law  an  uttering.'  Plainly, 
therefore,  the  offence  of  uttering  is  complete  when  the  forged 
instrument  is  offered ;  it  need  not  be  accepted.^  If  a  forged  deed 
is  put  upon  record  as  genuine,  that  is  an  uttering  of  it ;  ^  and  so 
is  the  bringing  of  a  suit  upon  a  forged  paper.*  Of  course,  if  the 
forged  instrument  is  accepted  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ofiiered, 
the  offence  is  committed  the  same  as  though  it  were  declined.^ 
It  is  not  necessary,  as  a  foundation  for  the  indictable  uttering, 
that  there  should  have  been  a  previous  forgery;  as,  if  a  person 
picks  up  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  promissory  note,  which  was 
in  fact  not  meant  to  be  a  forgery,  but  was  written  by  a  boy  as  a 
trial  of  his  skill  at  imitation,  and  passes  it  as  good,  believing  it 
not  to  be,  this  is  an  indictable  uttering.'  But  it  is  always  an 
essential  element  in  this  offence  that  the  person  should  know  the 
instrument  not  to  be  genuine.^ 

Having.  —  For  the  reason  that  to  constitute  any  crime  there 
must  be  an  act,  as  well  as  an  intent,  the  mere  having  of  a  forged 
instrument,  meaning  to  cheat  therewith,  does  not  suffice ;  but 
a  receiving  of  it  with  the  design  so  to  use  it,  without  actually 
using  it,  does.^^  And  there  are  statutes,  English  and  American, 
under  which  the  having  alone,  with  the  intent  to  pass  as  good,  is 
a  crime.^ 


1  Ante,  §  14S,  149. 

s  Ante,  §  168,  441;  Vol.  I.  §  487. 

*  Reg.  V.  Sharman,  Dean.  286, 18  Jnr. 
167,  6  Cox  C.  C.  312,  24  Eng.  L.  ft  £q. 
686,  overruling  Reg.  v,  Boult,  2  Car.  & 
K.  604.  The  American  doctrine  is  tlie 
Mune.  Commonwealth  o.  Searle,  2  Binn. 
882.    See  Stat.  Crimes,  §  806. 

«  United  States  o.  Nelson,  1  Abb. 
XT.  S  136 ;  People  v.  Caton,  26  Mich. 
888,  802;  Reg.  v.  Welch,  4  Cox  C.  C. 
430;  The  State  o.  Homer,  48  Misso.  620« 

*  Paige  V,  People,  8  Abb.  App.  Dec 
489,  446;  Perkins  v.  People,  27  Mich. 
886. 
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*  Chahoon  V.  Commonwealth,  20  Grak 
738. 

7  Reg.  p. ^,lCoxC.C.260;Reg. 

V,  Kisbett,  6  Cox  C.  C.  820. 

*  Reg.  V.  Dunlop,  16  U.  C.  Q.  B.  lia 

*  Wash  V,  Commonwealth,  16  Grat. 
630;  People  v.  Sloper,  1  Idaho  Ter.  188; 
Chahoon  v.  Commonwealth,  supra. 

w>  Vol.  I.  §  204. 

11  See  Vol.  I.  §  204;  The  Stote  v. 
Benham,  7  Conn.  414;  Commonwealth 
V.  Cone,  2  Mass.  132 ;  Commonwealth  «. 
Whitmarsh,  4  Pick.  233 ;  Sasser  r.  The 
State,  18  Ohio,  463,  488,  484;  Spence 
V.  The  State,  8  Blackf.  281;  Common- 
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§  606.  Having;  to  render  Current  —  Under  the  Massachusetts 
statute,  which  t>royides  a  punishment  if  any  person  shall  have 
in  his  possession  any  counterfeit  bank-bill  *^  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  same  current  as  true,  or  with  intent  to  pass  the 
same/'  the  court  held  it  sufficient  to  show  an  intent  merely  to 
pass  the  bill,  without  the  further  design  to  pass  it  as  genuine,  or 
for  Talue.  ^*  One  object  of  the  statute  may  have  been  t6  pre- 
vent one  dealer  in  forged  paper  from  passing  counterfeit  notes 
to  another,  as  false  "notes,  to  enable  and  assist  him  in  defrauding 
others.'*  ^ 

§  607.  Vtteiine;  again.  —  So  there  are  statutes  against  uttering 
forged  instruments.  The  legal  meaning  of  the  word  ^^ utter'' 
was  stated  in  "  Statutory  Crimes ; "  it  is,  in  substance, "  to  offer."  ' 
And  the  intent  must  be  such  as  has  been  already  explained  in 
this  chapter.'    Therefore,  — 

Giving  in  Charity.  —  The  giving  of  a  piece  of  counterfeit  money 
in  charity  is  not  within  Stat.  2  Will.  4,  c.  84,  §  7,  though  wil^ 
knowledge  of  its  being  counterfeit ;  because  there  is  no  intent  to 
defiraud.  For  *^  although  in  the  statute,"  said  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B., 
"there  are  no  words  with  respect  to  defrauding,  yet  in  the  proof 
it  is  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  go  beyond  the  mere  words  of 
the  statute,  and  to  show  an  intention  to  defraud  some  person."  ^ 

Appearanoe  of  Wealth.  —  And  the  exhibiting  to  a  man  of  a 
forged  instrument,  not  to  obtain  his  money,  but  merely  to  create 
in  him  false  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  the  exhibitor,  lb  not  within 
the  statute.^ 


wealth  V.  Mone,  2  Mtsf .  128;  Common- 
wealth V.  Houghton,  8  MaM.  107;  Bex 
9.  Rofwley,  Ruts.  &  Rj.  110 ;  Hopkins  v. 
Commonwealth,  8  Met.  480;  Stone  v. 
The  State,  Spencer,  404;  People  v.  Ah 
Sam,  41  Cal.  846;  People  v.  White,  84 
Cal.  188;  Hutchins  r.  The  State,  18 
Ohio,  106;  Commonwealth  v.  Price,  10 
Qray,  472. 

^  Hopkins  9.  Commonwealth,  8  Met. 
460;  8.  p.  The  State  v.  Harris,  5  Ire. 
287.  See  Reg.  v.  Hejwood,  2  Car.  ft 
K.  862 ;  Berington  v.  The  State,  2  Ohio 
State«  160;  Rex  v.  Giles.  1  Moody,  186; 
Hooper  0.  The  State,  8  Hamph.  08. 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  {  806.  And  see  ante, 
f  006. 


*  Ante,  I  686-601, 806.  See  alto  Hoo* 
per  V.  The  State,  8  Humph.  98. 

«  Reg.  V,  Page,  8  Car.  &  P.  122. 
And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  282  et  seq. 
See,  howeyer,  Reg.  9.  Heywood,  2  Car. 

ftK.862;  Reg.  9. ,  1  Cox C. C. 250. 

The  words  of  Stat.  2  Will.  4,  c.  34,  |  7, 
are,  "  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any  false 
or  counterfeit  coin,  resembling,  or  appar* 
ently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for, 
any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silyer 
coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or 
counterfeit,"  &c. 

»  Bex  V.  Shukard,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  200. 
And  tee  further,  as  to  the  intent,  Reg. 
V.  Heywood,  2  Car.  &  K.  862;  ante^  {  606 
otseq. 
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§  608.  Patting  off— PaMing,  Ao.  — ^We  have  also  statutes  against 
"  putting  off,"  ^  "  passing,"  ^  "  showing  forth  in  eyidence,"  •  "  sell- 
ing and  bartering,"  ^  and  the  like. 


IX.  Remaining  and  Connected  Qtiestians. 

§  609.  Misdemeanor  —  Felony.  —  At  the  common  law,  forgeiy 
is  a  misdemeanor ;  but  most  of  the  English  statutes  of  forgeiy 
make  the  offence  under  them  felony.^  The  rules  by  which  we 
are  to  determine,  whether  or  not  a  legislative  act  elevates  to 
felony  a  crime  which  was  misdemeanor,  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently xmfolded.^  And  the  practitioner  cannot  fail  to  discern 
the  importance  of  this  question  in  each  particular  case ;  and  of 
appljdng,  in  each  case,  those  doctrines  concerning  principal, 
accessory,  and  the  like,  which  were  explained  in  the  preceding 
volumeJ 

§  610.  Punishment  —  The  question  of  the  punishment  has  been 
sufficiently  considered.^ 

§  611.  United  states  and  States.  —  Forgery  is  one  of  those 
crimes  which,  like  counterfeiting  the  coin,^  may  be  against  the 


1  Stat.  Crimes,  §  807 ;  Rex  v.  Giles,  1 
Moody^,  166 ;  Beyington  v.  The  State,  2 
Ohio  State,  160;  Rex  v.  Palmer,  Ross. 
&  Ry.  72,  2  New  Rep.  96, 2  Leach,  4th 
ed.  978. 

>  Stat.  Crimes,  §  808;  Gentry  v.  The 
State,  8  Yerg.  461 ;  The  State  v.  Harris, 
6  Ire.  287;  Hooper  v.  The  State,  8 
Hamph.  98;  The  State  u.  Fuller,  1  Baj, 
245;  Perdae  v.  The  State,  2  Humph. 
494. 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  §  809;  The  State  v, 
Stanton,  1  Ire.  424 ;  The  State  v.  Britt, 
8  I>eT.  122. 

4  Bevington  v.  The  State,  2  Ohio 
State,  160 ;  Vanralkenburg  v.  The  State, 
11  Ohio,  404 ;  The  State  v.  Fitssimmons, 
80  MiBso.  236. 

s  2  Eaat  P.  C.  978,  1008 ;  The  State 
V.  Cheek,  18  Ire.  114.  And  see  Perdue 
V,  The  State,  2  Humph.  494 ;  Hess  v. 
The  State,  6  Ohio,  6;  The  State  v. 
Rowe,  8  Rich,  17;  Lewii  v.  Common- 
wealth, 2  S.  ft  R.  651;  Commonwealth 
V.  Raj,  3  Gray,  441. 

•  Vol.  I.  §  622. 
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T  Vol.  I.  §  646-708.  And  see,  for 
cases  reUting  to  forgery  and  counter- 
feiting. Rex  0.  Scares,  Russ.  &  Ry.  25^ 
2  East  P.  C.  974;  Rex  v.  .Dayis,  Rnss. 
ft  Ry.  113;  Rex  v,  Badcock,  Russ.  ft  Ry. 
249;  Rex  v,  Bingley,  Rubs,  ft  Rj.  446; 
Rex  V.  Kirkwood,  1  Moody,  804;  Rex 
V.  Dade,  1  Moody,  307;  Rex  v.  Giles, 
1  Moody,  166;  Rex  v.  Stewart,  Russ. 
ftRy.  868;  Rex  v,  Hurse,  2  Moodj  ft 
R.  860 ;  Reg.  v.  Bannen,  2  Moody,  809, 
1  Car.  ft  K.  295 ;  Reg.  v.  Clifford,  2  Car. 
&  K.  202;  Commonwealth  v.  SteTens, 
10  Mass.  181 ;  Reg.  v.  Barber,  1  Car:  ft 
K.  442 ;  Reg.  o.  Harris,  7  Car.  ft  P.  416 ; 
Rex  V,  Palmer,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  72,  2  New 
Rep.  96,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  978 ;  The  State 
V.  Cheek,  18  Ire.  114;  Rex  v.  Gollicott, 
Rnss.  ft  Ry.  212,  4  Taunt.  800;.  Reg.  o. 
Mazeau,  9  Car.  ft  P.  676 ;  Bothe's  Case, 
Shr  F.  Moore,  666. 

•  YoL  I.  §  927  et  seq.;  ante,  {  56. 
And  see  as  to  forgery,  The  State  v. 
Rowe,  8  lUch.  17;  Lewis  v,  Comiiioii- 
wealth,  2  S.  ft  R.  551. 

•  Ante,  I  280-287. 
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goyenuQent  of  the  State,  the  govermnent  of  the  United  States, 
or  both.^ 

§  612.  Forged  Instrument  a»  FUae  Token.  —  The  reader  has  like- 
wise been  directed  to  the  general  doctrine,  with  its  reasons  and 
qnalifications,  that,  if  a  forged  instrument  is  used  as  a  &lse  pre* 
tence  or  false  token,  whereby  a  fraud  is  actually  accomplished, 
the  guilty  person  may  be  proceeded  against,  either  for  the  cheat 
effected,  or  for  the  forgery,  at  the  election  of  the  prosecutor, 
when  both  offences  are  of  one  grade  of  crime,  but  not  when  one 
is  a  felony  and  the  other  a  misdemeanor.^ 

1  8ee   United    States   r.   Britton,   2  Beg.  v.  Button,  11  Q.  B.  929;  People  v. 

Mason,  464;    The   State  o.    Pitman,    1  Peacock,  6  Cow.  72;  Hales's  Case,  17 

Brer.  82 ;  In  re  Truman,  44  Misso.  181 ;  Howell  St.  Tr.  161,  209 ;  Beg.  v.  Inder,  1 

The  State  v.  Brown,  2  Oregon,  221.  Den.  C.  C.  826 ;    Beg.  v.  Anderson,  2 

s  VoL  I.  S  787-789,  816  ;  ante,  }  166.  Moodj  &  B.  469;  Beg.  v.  Thorn,  Car.  & 

And  see  Bex  v.  Eyaof,  6  Car.  4P.  668;  M.  206;  Watson  9.  People,  64  Barb.  ISa 


For  FOBNICATION,  see  Stat.  Crimes. 
GAMINO,  see  Stat.  Crimes. 
GAMINGkHOUSB,  see  YoL  L 1 1186  et  seq. 
HAWKEBS  AND  PEDDLEBS,  see  Stat  Crimes. 
HIGHWAY,  see  Way. 
TCVL.  n.  22  g87 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

HOMIOIDE,  FELOKEOUS.^ 

1618-616.  Introdaction. 
616-628.  Historical  View. 
629-671.  What  Homicides  are  indictable. 
672-722.  What  are  Murder  and  what  are  BCanslaughter. 
728-78a  What  Murders  are  in  First  Degree  and  what  in  Second. 

781.  Degrees  in  lianslaughter. 
782-788.  Leading  Doctrines  of  Indictable  Homicide  epitomindi 
780-748.  Attempts  to  commit  Murder  and  Manslaughter. 
744, 746.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  613.   Nature  of  the  Subject  —  How  treated  of  In  tlia  Books.  -— 

The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  one  of  great  importance 
and  wide  extent  in  the  criminal  law.  In  the  books  it  is  not 
treated  of  so  clearly  as  one  might  suppose  it  would  be,  consider- 
ing how  much  the  professional  mind  has  had  occasion  to  dwell 
upon  it.  But  its  proper  treatment  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties; indeed,  there  are  connected  with  it  many  questions, 
vital  in  their  nature,  upon  which  judicial  opinion  is  not  well 
settled,  if  indeed  any  opinion  upon  them  has  ever  been  pro- 
nounced. 

§  614.  How  in  this  Chapter;  —  The  author,  in  this  chapter,  wUl 
endeavor  to  clear  the  subject  of  its  difficulties,  as  &r  as  the 
present  condition  of  the  law,  which  on  some  points  is  not  quite 
settled,  will  permit.  And,  to  do  this,  he  will  adopt  methods 
which,  at  some  places  in  the  discussion,  will  differ  more  or  less 
from  those  employed  by  preceding  authors.  In  the  first  volume 
is  a  chapter  entitled  "  Defence  of  Person  and  Property,"  ^  wherein 

t  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  Dubllihg  ;  SsLy-MniunB.  For  the  plead- 

Yol.  I.  §  112>116, 181-134, 148, 148,  217,  ing,  practice,  and  eyidenoe,  see  Grim. 

227,  269,  306,  814,  816,  821,  828,  382,  884,  Proced.  H.  1 496  et  seq.   Also,  as  to  both 

846,  848,  368,  861,  864,  401, 410,  414, 416,  law  and  procedure,  SUt.  Crimes,  {  181, 

429,  610,  611,  647,  667,  668,  662,  664,  686,  186,  note,  242,  871,  872,  465-477,  488^ 

089,  640, 642,  662,  664, 666,  676,  678,  693,  602-608.  742,  743,  769,  761,  note. 
698,  786,  781,  788,  792,  796,  797,  808,         <  Vol  L  {  886  et  seq. 
811,968,  1069.     And  see  this  Tolume, 
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is  inserted  some  matter  which,  but  for  that  chapter,  would  be 
given  here ;  and  the  reader  should  consult  it  in  connection  with 
the  following  elucidations. 

§  615.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  L  The 
History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Indictable  Homicide ;  H.  What  Homi- 
cides are  indictable ;  HI.  What  Indictable  Homicides  are  Murder 
and  what  are  Manslaughter ;  lY.  What  Murders  are  in  the  First 
Degree  and  what  in  the  Second ;  Y .  Degrees  in  Manslaughter ; 
YI.  The  Leading  Doctrines  of  Indictable  Homicide  epitomized ; 
YH.  Attempts  to  commit  Murder  and  Manslaughter  with  Yari- 
ous  Forms  of  Felonious  Assault;  YHL  Remaining  and  Con- 
nected Questions. 

I.  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Indictable  Homicide. 

§  616.  Obsolete  Law.  —  Connected  with  the  history  of  the  law 
of  indictable  homicide,  there  is  much  of  mere  curious  learning, 
now  obsolete,  and  of  no  value  even  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
Of  other  obsolete  law,  it  is  important  to  know  something. 
Thus,— 

§  617.   Old  Homieidee  not  Felonious :  — 

Justifiable  and  Bzonaable.  —  In  modem  law,  all  homicides  which 
are  cognizable  by  the  criminal  courts  are  felonies.  But  anciently 
the  law  took  jurisdiction  of  certain  others  as  well  as  these.  The 
homicide  ^^  which  amount^  not  to  felony,''  says  Hawkins,  *4s 
either  justifiable,  and  causes  no  forfeiture;  or  excusable,  and 
causes  the  forfeiture  of  the  party's  goods."  ^  But  we  saw,  in  the 
first  volume,^  that  forfeitures  of  this  sort  are  unknown  in  our 
States.  Whence  it  has  followed,  that  any  homicide  which,  under 
the  old  law,  was  less  than  felony,  is  simply  regarded  as  no  offence 
with  us. 

§  618.  Three  idnda.  ^-^  Blackstone  says :  *^  Homicide  is  of  three 
kinds, — justifiable,  excusable,  and  felonious.  The  first  has  no 
share  of  guilt  at  all ;  the  second,  very  littie ;  but  the  third  is  the 
highest  crime  against  the  law  of  nature  that  man  lb  capable  of 
committing." 

§  619.  Justifiable  Homioide  eacplained. — And  he  divides  justifia- 
ble homicide  into  two  classes:  ^^1.  Such  as  is  owing  to  some 

i  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciirw.  ed.  p.  70.  *  YoL  L  {  070 
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imavoidable  neeeMttyy  without  any  will,  intention,  or  desire,  and 
without  any  inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party  killing ;  and, 
therefore,  without  any  shadow  of  blame.  As,  for  instance,  by 
virtue  of  such  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the  execution  of  public 
justice,  to' put  a  malefetctor  to  death,  who  had  forfeited  his  life  by 
the  laws  and  verdict  of  his  country.  .  .  .  But  the  law  must 
require  it,  otherwise  it  is  not  justifiable ;  therefore  wcmtonly  to 
kill  the  greatest  of  malefactors,  a  felon  or  a  traitor  attainted  or 
outlawed,  deliberately,  uncompelled,  and  extrajudicially,  is  mur- 
der.^ ...  2.  Homicide  committed  for  the  advancement  of  pvhlic 
justice^**  ^  in  cases  where  the  act  is  not  commanded,  but  permitted. 
And  here  he  mentions,  by  way  of  illustration,  such  homicides  as 
are  committed  in  the  prevention  of  a  felony ;  ^  in  the  arrest  of  per- 
sons guilty,  or  accused,  of  crime ;  ^  in  preventing  escapes,  or  retak- 
ing the  criminal ;  ^  in  the  suppression  of  breaches  of  the  peace.^ 

§  620.  Bzotuable  Homloide  explained  —  BfUadTenture.  —  Excusa- 
ble homicide  he  divides  as  follows :  *^  1.  Homicide  per  infortunktmy 
or  mi»adventure^  where  a  man,  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  an 
intention  of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another  ;  as  where  a  man  is 
at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof  flies  off,  and  kills  a 
stander-by ;  or  where  a  person  qualified  to  keep  a  gun  is  shooting 
at  a  mark,  and  undesignedly  kills  a  man ;  for  the  act  is  lawful, 
and  the  effect  is  merely  accidental.    So  where  a  parent  is  moder- 
ately correcting  his  child,  a  master  his  apprentice  or  scholar,  or 
an  officer  punishing  a  criminal  [of  course  this  must  be  in  a  case 
where  the  officer  has  this  right,  as  probably  no  officer  in  this 
country  has,  except  keepers  of  prisons  and  the  like],  and  happens 
to  occasion  his  death,  it  is  only  misadventure  :  for  the  act  of  cor- 
rection is  lawful :  but,  if  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
either  in  the  manner,  the  instrument,  or  the  quantity  of  punish- 
ment, and  death  ensues,  it  is  manslaughter  at  least,  and  in  some 
cases  (according  to  the  circumstances)  murder;  for  the  act  of 
immoderate  correction  is  unlawful.  ...  A  tilt  or  tournament, 
the  martial  diversion  of  our  ancestors,  was,  however,  an  unlawful 
act ;  and  so  are  boxing  and  sword-playiii^,  the  succeeding  amuse- 
ment of  their  posterity ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  knight  in  the  former 
case,  or  a  gladiator  in  the  latter,  be  killed,  such  killing  is  felony, 

1  And  see  post,  |  680,  644.  «  Post,  §  647. 

s  4  Bl.  Com.  178, 179.  •  Post,  f  647-651. 

•  Vol.  1. 1  849.  •  Post,  {  647  et  aeq.,  668, 664. 
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or  manslatigliter.  But  if  the  kmght  command  or  penxut  smh 
diyeision,  it  is  said  to  be  only  misadventure ;  for  then  the  act  is 
lawful.  •  .  .  Likewise  to  whip  another's  horse,  whereby  he  runs 
oyer  a  child  and  kills  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in  the  rider, 
for  he  had  done  nothing  unlawful ;  but  manslaughter  in  the  per- 
son who  whipped  him,  for  the  act  was  a  trespass,  and  at  best  a 
piece  of  idleness,  of  inevitably  dangerous  consequence.  And,  in 
general,  if  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  an  idle,  dangerous,  and 
unlawful  sport,  as  shooting  or  casting  stones  in  a  town,  or  the 
barbarous  diversion  of  cock-throwing,  in  these  and  similar  cases 
the  slayer  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  not  misadventure  only, 
for  these  are  imlawful  acts."  ^  • 

§  621.  Continued  —  Self-defence.  —  The  second  species  of  ex- 
cusable homicide,  mentioned  by  Blackstone,  is  '^  homicide  in  self- 
defence,  or  86  defendendoy^^  —  the  same  which  was  somewhat 
treated  of  in  the  first  volume.^    He  says  t   ^'  The  self-defence 
which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  is  that  whereby  a  man  may  pro- 
tect himself  from  an  assault  or  the  like,  in  the  course  of  a  sudden 
broil  or  quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  assaults  him.    And  this  is 
inrhat  the  law  expresses  by  the  word  chance-medley^^  or  (as  some 
rather  choose  to  write  it)  chaud-medley^  the  former  of  which  in  its 
etymology  signifies  a  casual  affiray,  the  latter  an  a£&ay  in  the  heat 
of  blood  or  passion  ;  both  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  same  im- 
port ;  but  the  former  is  in  common  speech  too  often  erroneously 
applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  or  misadventure ;  whereas  it 
appears  by  the  Statute  24  Hen.  B,  c.  5,  and  our  ancient  books,  that 
it  is  properly  applied  to  such  killing  as  happens  in  self-defence 
ui>on  a  sudden  rencounter."  ^ 

§  622.  How  pnniahed. — The  two  species  of  excusable  homicide 
appear  to  stand  on  equal  ground  together,  as  concerns  the  only 
material  thing  which  distinguishes  excusable  from  justifiable  hom- 
icide in  the  ancient  law  of  England.     The  excusable  was  subject 
to  punishment,  as  explained  by  Blackstone  in  the  following  words : 
^^  The  penalty  inflicted  by  our  laws  is  said  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  have  been  anciently  no  less  than  death;  which,  however,  is 
with  reason  denied  by  later  and  more  accurate  writers.    It  seems 
rather  to  have  consisted  in  a  forfeiture,  some  say  of  all  the  goods 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  182, 188.  mtdley,  Fo«ter,  268.    And  see  8  Init  67 ; 

>  VoL  I.  S  886  et  teq.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  471  et  seq. 

*  See,  for  Tarioiu  yiewi  of  ckame^'        ^  4  BL  Com.  188, 184. 
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and  chattels,  others  of  only  part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or 
fvereffUd  ;  which  was  probably  disposed  of,  as  in  France,  in  fion 
fi8u$^  according  to  the  humane  superstition  of  the  times,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul  who  was  thus  suddenly  sent  to  his  account, 
with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head.  But  that  reason  having 
long  ceased,  and  the  penalty  (especially  if  a  total  forfeiture) 
growing  more  severe  than  was  intended,  in  proportion  as  personal 
property  has  become  more  considerable,  the  delinquent  has  now, 
and  has  had,  as  early  as  our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon  and  writ 
of  restitution  of  his  goods  as  a  matter  of  course  and  right,  only 
paying  for  suing  out  the  same.  And,  indeed,  to  prevent  this 
expepse,  in  cases  wliere  the  death  has  notoriously  happened  by 
misadventure  or  in  self-defence,  the  judges  will  usually  permit 
(if  not  direct)  a  general  verdict  of  acquittal."  ^ 

PreMnt  Law.  —  Since  Blackstone  wrote,  the  law  of  England  haa 
quite  done  away  with  this  forfeiture,  even  if  we  should  admit  that 
it  was  not  practically  abrogated  before.  And  there  is  no  remnant 
of  this  barbarous  superstition  clinging  to  the  jurisprudence  of  our 
own  country.* 

§  628.  Division  of  Felonious  Homicides  into  the  Two  Degrees 
now  known  as  Murder  and  Manslaughter:  — 

Ancient  Idea  of  Mnrder  —  Voluntary  Homicide  —  Charging  the 
Hundred.  —  In  Britton  we  have  th4d  following :  ^^  Murder  is  the 
felonious  killing  of  a  person  unknown,  whereof  it  cannot  be 
known  by  whom  it  was  done.  And  our  will  is,  that  for  every 
murder  the  hundred  in  which  it  shall  be  committed  be  amerced ; 
and,  if  the  fact  is  found  to  have  been  done  in  two  hundreds, 
let  both  the  hundreds  be  amerced  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
each  hundred.  And  it  shall  not  be  adjudged  murder  where  any 
of  the  kin  of  the  deceased  can  be  found,  who  can  prove  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  and  thus  make  presentment  of  Englishery ;' 
nor,  although  the  person  killed  was  a  foreigner,  if  he  lived  long 
enough  to  accuse  the  felons  himself ;  nor  where  any  felon  shall 
be  apprehended  for  the  fact;  nor  in  case  of  accident  or  mis- 
chance ;  nor  where  any  man  shall  have  taken  sanctuary  for  the 
felony ;  nor  in  any  case  where  the  felon  shall  be  known,  so  that 
the  felony  may  be  punished  by  outlawry,  or  otherwise  attainted ; 

1  4  Bl.  Com.  18S.    And  tee  Foster,        *  Spelled  in  the  old  books,  Engletherg, 
279  et  seq. ;  8  Inst.  57.  EngUiskerU,  EngUeerjf,  &c. 

•  See  ante,  §  617. 
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nor  where  two  or  more  persons  have  feloniously  killed  each 
other,  although  they  be  unknown,  or  aliens*"^  This  old  law, 
by  which  the  hundred  was  to  be  amerced  in  certain  cases  of 
secret  killing,  was  ^^  introduced,"  says  Hawkins,  '^by  E^ing 
Canute  for  the  preservation  of  his  Danes,  •  •  .  unless  they  could 
prove  that  the  person  slain  were  an  Englishman  (which  proof 
was  called  Englishery),  or  could  produce  the  offender,  &c.  And 
in  those  days  the  open  wilful  killing  of  a  man  through  anger  or 
malice,  &c.,  was  not  called  murder,  but  voluntary  homicide."  ^ 

§  624.    Respoiudbillty  of  the  Hundred   abolished.  —  But,  in  the 

year  1340,  this  responsibility  of  the  hundred  was  taken  away 
by  a  statute  which  provided,  ^*  that  from  henceforth  no  justice 
errant  shall  put  in  any  article,  opposition,  presentment  of  Eng- 
lishery, against  the  commons  of  the  counties,  nor  against  any  of 
them,  but  that  Englishery,  and  the  presentment  of  the  same,  be 
wholly  out  and  void  for  ever,  so  that  no  person  by  this  cause 
may  be  from  henceforth  impeached."  ^  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that, 
at  this  time,  there  ceased  to  be,  in  the  law,  any  offence  to  which 
the  term  murder  could  be  applied. 

Altered  Meaning  of  "Murder"  —  Statntee.  —  Consequently,  as 
Hawkins  observes,  '^  the  killing  of  any  Englishman  or  foreigner 
through  malice  prepense,  whetiier  committed  openly  or  secretly, 
was  by  degrees  called  murder;  and  18  Rich.  2  [stat.  2],  c.  1, 
which  restrains  the  king's  pardon  in  certain  cases,  does  in  the 
preamble,  under  the  general  name  of  murder,  inclu^  all  such 
homicides  as  shall  not  be  pardoned  without  special  words ;  and, 

^  Brit  b.  1,  c.  7 ;  Nichols's  Translation,  derer,  to  have  perpetrated,  or,  at  least, 

Vol.  I.  p.  S8.  conniyed  at,  the  murder ;  and,  according 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Carw.  ed.  p.  91,  §  1.  to  Bracton,  was  introduced  into  this 
Blackstone  explains  as  follows  :  "  The  kingdom  by  King  Canute,  to  prevent  his 
name  of  murder  (as  a  crime)  was  an-  countrymen  the  Danes  from  being  privily 
ciently  applied  only  to  the  secret  killing  murdered  by  the  English ;  and  was  after- 
of  another  (which  the  word  moerda  sig-  wards  continued  by  William  the  Con- 
nifies  in  the  Teutonic  language) ;  and  queror,  for  the  like  security  of  his  own 
it  was  defined  homiddium  quod  nuUo  vi-  Normans.  XngUihery.  —  And  therefore 
dente,  nuUo  sciente,  dam  perpetratwr;  for  if,  upon  inquisition  had,  it  appeared  that 
which  the  vill  wherein  it  was  committed,  the  person  found  slain  was  an  English- 
OT  (if  that  were  too  poor)  the  whole  man  (the  presentment  whereof  was  de- 
hundred  was  liable  to  a  heavy  amerce-  nominated  en^^cAme),  the  country  seems 
ment ;  which  amercement  itself  was  also  to  have  been  excused  from  this  burden." 
denominated  murdnim.  This  was  an  an-  4  Bl.'Com.  194, 196.  See,  also,  Lord  Coke 
dent  usage  among  the  Goths  in  Sweden  in  Calvin's  Case,  7  Co.  1, 16. 
and  Denmark ;  who  supposed  the  neigh-  *  Stat  14  £dw.  8,  stat  1,  o.  4. 
borhood,  unless  they  produced  the  mur- 
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in  the  body  of  the  act,  expresses  the  same  by  <  murder,  or  kill- 
^g  by  await,  assault,  or  malice  prepensed?'  And  doubtless 
the  makers  of  28  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  which  excluded  all  wilful  murder 
of  malice  prepense  from  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  intended  to 
include  open,  as  well  as  private,  homicide  within  the  word 
murder."  ^ 

§  625.  Taking  away  Gietgy.  —  From  what  was  said  in  the  first 
volume^  respecting  the  benefit  of  clergy,  the  reader  perceiyes, 
that  a  felony,  where  clergy  was  allowed,  was  practically  almost 
no  offence  whatever.    Therefore,  — 

"MaUoa  Aforethought"  —  Preaant  Meaning  of  "Murder" — Man- 

aianghter.  —  When  the  latter  of  the  two  statutes  mentioned  by 
Hawkins,  namely,  23  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  §  8,  provided,  ^^  that  no  person 
or  persons  which  hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  found  guilty,  &c., 
for  any  wilful  murder  of  malice  prepensed,  &c.,  shall  from  hence- 
forth be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  his  or  their  clergy,  but  utterly 
be  excluded  thereof,  and  shall  suffer  death,"  &c.,  it  created,  in 
substance,  a  new  offence.  And  as  the  term  murder  was  before 
of  uncertain  meaning,  it  was  thereafter  applied  to  what  was  thiu 
excluded  from  clergy,  signifying  neither  more  nor  less.  And 
the  term  manslaughter,  or  sometimes  chance-medley,  was  used 
to  designate  all  other  kinds  of  felonious  homicide. 

§  626.  ITaw  Meanings,  oontinued  —  Comae  of  the  Law'a  Develop- 
ment —  Yet  Mr.  Reeves  has  shown,  that,  even  after  the  passage 
of  this  statute,  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  law  itself,  were 
practically  somewhat  slow  in  assuming  their  present  shape.'  It 
is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  history  here ;  the  reader  will  find  it 
sufficiently  stated  elsewhere.^ 

§  627.  Felonious  Killing.  —  The  reader  perceives,  therefore,  that 
we  come  to  the  following  result :  To  ascertain  what  is  a  felo- 
nious homicide,  this  expression  including  both  murder  and  man- 
slaughter, we  look  to  the  common  law  of  England  and  this 
country,  substantially  as  unaffected  by  statutory  provisions,  Eng- 
lish or  American.    But,  — 

Murder  dlatlnguiahed  from  Manalaughtar.  —  When  we  inquire 
what  is  murder  as  distinguished  from  manslaughter,  we  find  the 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  91/S  ^  ^  S^»  ^*o,  for  a  diacofsion  of  thii 

*  Vol.  L  §  986  et  leq.  snbject,  Orim.  Froced.  H  $  496-Ml,  644- 

•  4  ReeYes  HiBt.  Bag.  Law,  808»  684  646,  64& 
etae^. 
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^hole  in  Stat.  23  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  §  8;  the  words  being  '^wilful 
murder  [that  is,  remembering  what  the  word  murder  meant  at 
the  time  when  this  statute  was  framed,  wilful  felonious  kiUing] 
of  maUce  prepensed." 

§  628.  Modem  Dootrine  of  Murder.  —  But  the  phrase  '^  wilful 
felonious  killing  of  malice  prepensed"  is,  in  its  nature,  one 
which  requires  judicial  exposition  to  be  understood.  And  out  of 
sach  exposition  has  grown  the  modem  doctrine  of  murder.  The 
author,  in  the  preceding  volume,^  stated  what  is  the  general 
meaning  of  the  two  words  ^'  wilful "  and  ^'  malice ; "  but,  in  what 
follows,  will  be  shown  the  results. to  which  judicial  interpretation 
hiaa  conducted  the  law  of  murder ;  leading  it,  if  the  expression 
may  be  understood,  out  of  the  three  words  **  wilful,"  "  malice," 
and  ^^  prepensed,"  rather  than  ifUo  any  meaning  which  any  one 
of  these  words  has  within  itself.  But,  before  this  exposition  will 
be  in  order,  we  shall,  in  the  next  sub-title,  inquire,  — 

11.   W?iat  Homicides  are  indictable. 

§  629.  General  View.  —  The  topic  of  this  sub-title  does  not 
admit  of  condensation  into  one  comprehensive  statement,  which 
shall  include  the  whole  doctrine.  The  law  has  always  cherished 
the  life  of  the  subject,  and  has  visited  with  punishment  every 
act  by  which  it  has  been  taken  away,  provided  the  act  was  of  a 
certain  standard  of  culpability.  But  there  is  no  one  rule  by  which 
the  ctdpability  can  be  measured.  We  shall,  therefore,  travel 
through  the  facts  of  cases  to  see  to  what  point,  under  the  various 
circmnstances  of  life-taking,  the  law's  standard  reaches.  But  as 
preliminary  to  this,  we  must  inquire  as  to  — 

§  680.  The  Being  on  whom  the  Homicide  is  committed :  — 
Bvery  Htunan  Being.  —  The  doctrine  is,  that  every  himian  being 
who  is,  according  to  the  old  English  phrase,  in  the  peace  of  the 
^^g)  by  which  is  meant,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  exist- 
ence at  the  particular  time  and  place,  may  be  the  subject  of  felo- 
nious homicide ;  ^  '^  as,"  says  Lord  Coke,  ^'  man,  woman,  child, 
subject  bom,  or  alien,  persons  outlawed,  or  otherwise  attainted 

1  Vol.  I.  §  427-429.  Com.  106;  Rez  o.  Dep^rdo,  1  Taunt.  26» 

s  Vol.  I.  §  184 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  Rum.  &  Rj.  134 ;  Rex  v.  Helsham,  4  Car. 
•d.  p.  94,  S  i^;  IHaleP.  C.488;  4BL    &P.804. 
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of  treason,  felony,  or  premiinire,  Christian,  Jew,  Heathen,  Turk, 
or  other  Infidel,  being  under  the  king's  peace."  ^ 

§  631.  Baemy  In  Battle.  —  But  we  have  seen,'  that  a  homicide 
committed  in  the  actual  heat  of  battle  in  time  of  war  is  not 
criminal ;  ^  for  the  person  killed  had  not,  at  the  moment  and  in 
the  place,  a  right  to  his  life,  if  the  other  could  take  it  away. 

Uniawfiil  Baceoation.  —  Even  where  the  right  of  life  does  not 
exist,  this  fact  is  no  justification  to  one  extinguishing  it  other- 
wise than  according  to  law.  Therefore,  says  Lord  Hale,  ^^  if  a 
person  be  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  the  sheriff  behead  him, 
this  is  murder."  ^  And  the  same  is  true  if  any  person  not  au- 
thorized executes  the  sentence  of  death.* 

Bnemy  not  In  Battle. — So  if  one  maliciously  kills  an  alien  enemy, 
not  in  the  exercise  of  war,  it  is  murder.^ 

§  632.  Child  Unborn  —  FaUy  Born.  —  But  a  child  within  its 
mother's  womb  is  not  a  being  on.  whom  a  felonious  homicide  can 
be  committed;  it  must  be  born,^  every  part  of  it  must  have  come 
from  the  mother.^  Yet  the  umbilical  cord,  which  attaches  it  to 
her,  need  not  be  separated ;  ®  neither  need  the  child  have  breathed, 
if  otherwise  it  had  life  and  an  independent  circulation ;  ^  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  supposing  it  to  have  breathed  before  being  folly 
bom,  and  then  death  to  have  ensued  by  natural  means  before 
the  delivery  was  complete,  it  could  not  be  the  subject  of  this 
offence.^^ 

§  683.  Prematore  Birtfa.  —  If  the  child  is  bom  alive,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  that  the  full  period  of  gestation  had  not  elapsed. 
Therefore,  — . 

Death  foUowing  Abortion.  —  Where  a  person  intending  to  procure 
an  abortion  does  an  act  which  causes  the  child  to  be  bom  before 
the  natural  time,  and  consequently  less  capable  of  living,  whereby 

1  8  Inst  60.    And  see  PennsjlTunia  Car.  ft  P.  860;  Rex  v.  Poulton,  5  Car.  A 

V.  Robertson,  Addison,  246.  P.  829. 

s  VoL  I.  S  181, 184.  •  Rex  v.  Reeyes,  9  Car.  ft  P.  26 ;  Beg. 

s  1  Hale  P.  C.  488.  v.  TriUoe,  Car.  ft  M.  660,  2  Moodj,  900. 

«  1  Hale  P.  C.  488.  And  see  Rex  v.  Cnitchley,  7  Car.  A  P. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  80,  {  0-  814. 

And  see  post,  $  644.  ^  Rex  o.  Brain,  supra. 

«  Vol.  L  §  184 ;   The  State  v.  Out,  18  u  Bex  o.  Sellis,  7  Car.  ft  P.  860 ;   Sex 

Minn.  841.  v.  Enoch,  6  Car.  ft  P.  689 ;  Rex  p.  PoqI- 

Y  Rex  o.  Brain,  6  Car.  ft  P.  849.  ton,  6  Car.  ft  P.  829.    See  also  8  GreenL 

*  Rex  V.  Brain,  supra ;  Rex  v.  Crutch-  Bt.  \  186. 
ley,  7  Car.  ft  P.  814;  Rex  v.  Sellis,  7 
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it  dies  after  birth  from  this  premature  exposure,  he  is  guilty  of 
murder.^     But,  — 

idfe  taken  before  Birtti.  —  Where  a  woman  sunders  the  head 
from  her  infant's  body  before  the  birth  is  complete,  she  escapes 
the  condemnation  of  the  law  for  this  aggravated  crime.*  Lord 
Coke  says :  *^  If  a  woman  be  quick  with  child ;  and  by  a  potion  or 
otherwise  killeth  it  in  her  womb ;  or,  if  a  man  beat  her,  whereby 
the  child  dieth  in  her  body,  and  she' is  delivered  of  a  dead  child, 
this  18  a  great  misprision,  and  no  murder ;  but,  — 

Death  after  from  Injury  before.  —  ^^  If  the  child  be  bom  alive,  and 

dieth  of  the  potion,  battery,  or  other  cause,  this  is  murder."  ^ 

§  634.  ComiBeUiiig  Mother  before  Birth. — And  if  one  counsels,  be- 
fore birth,  a  mother  to  kill  hbr  infant  after  birth,  and  she  does  it,  he 
becomes  thereby  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  her  act  of  murder^ 
§685.   The  Killing : -^ 

What  it  Is  to  Kiu  another.  —  Hawkins  puts  the  question,  ^^in 
what  cases  a  man  may  be  said  to  kill  another,"  and  proceeds : 
"  Not  only  he  who  by  a  wound  or  blow,  or  by  poisoning,  strangling, 
or  famishing,  &c.,  directly  causes  another's  death ;  but  also,  in 
many  cases,  he  who  by  wilfully  and  deliberately  doing  a  thing 
which  apparently  endangers  another's  life,  thereby  occasions  his 
death ;  shall  be  adjudged  to  kill  him.  And  such  was  the  case  of 
him  who  carried  his  sick  father,  against  his  will,  in  a  cold,  frosty 
season,  from  one  town  to  another,  by  reason  whereof  he  died. 
Such  also  was  the  case  of  the  harlot,  who,  being  delivered  of  a 
child,  left  it  in  an  orchard,  covered  only  with  leaves,  in  which 
condition  it  was  struck  by  a  kite,  and  died  thereof.  And  in  some 
cases  a  man  shall  be  said,  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,  to  kill  one 
who  is  in  truth  actually  killed  by  another,  or  by  himself;  as 
where  one  by  duress  or  imprisonment  compels  a  man  to  accuse 
an  innocent  person,  who  on  his  evidence  is  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted ;  or  where  one  incites  a  madman  to  kill  himself  or  an- 
other ;  or  where  one  lays  poison  with  an  intent  to  kill  one  man, 
which  is  afterwards  accidentally  taken  by  another,  who  dies 
thereof.    Also  he  who  wilfully  neglects  to  prevent  a  mischief, 

1  Beg.  V.  West,  2  Car.  &  E.  784.  And         *  Parker's  Case,    2  Dy.  186,  pL  2; 

Bex  v.  Senior,  1  Moody,  846.  8  Inst.  61;   1  Hale  P.  0.488;   Vol.  L 

s  Bex  V.  SeUis,  7  Car.  &  P.  860.  §  676.    See  post,  §  744. 
•  8  Inst.  60;  8.  p.  1  Hale  P.  C.  488. 
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which  he  may  and  ought  to  provide  against,  iB,  as  some  have  said, 
in  judgment  of  the  law,  the  actual  cause  of  the  damage  which 
ensues  ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  have  an  ox  or  a  horse,  which  he 
knows  to  be  mischievous,  by  being  used  to  gore  or  strike  at  those 
who  come  near  them,  and  do  not  tie  them  up,  but  leave  them  to 
their  liberty,  and  they  afterwards  kill  a  man,  according  to  some 
opinions  the  owner  may  be  indicted  as  having  himself  feloniously 
killed  him ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  the  Mosaical  law.  However, 
as  it  is  agreed  by  all,  such  a  pers6n  is  certainly  guilty  of  a  veiy 
gross  misdemeanor."^ 

§  636.  In  Short  —  Foregoing  XUostratibns.  —  This  extract  from 
Hawkins  shows,  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  he  whose  act 
causes,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  death  of  another, 
kills  him,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  felonious  homicide. 
Yet  there  may  be  doubt  concerning  one*  or  two  of  the  instances 
mentioned  by  Hawkins  in  illustration  of  the  proposition.  Thus 
it  is  doubtful,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  volume,^  whether,  in  law,  it 
is  a  killing,  or,  at  least,  whether  the  killing  is  felonious,  where 
one,  by  perjury  before  the  grand  jury,  or  before  the  petit  jury, 
causes  another  to  be  capitally  convicted,  by  reason  of  which  the 
latter  is  executed  in  a  legal  way. 

§  687.  Offender's  Condnct  end  other  things  combining.  —  It  is  a 
general  rule  both  of  law  and  reason,  that,  when  a  man's  will  con- 
tributes to  impel  a  physical  force,  whether  such  force  proceed 
directly  from  another,  or  from  another  and  himself,  he  is  to  l)e 
held  responsible  for  the  result,  the  same  as  if  his  own  unaided 
hand  had  produced  it.'  The  contribution,  however,  must  be  of 
such  magnitude,  and  so  near  the  result,  that,  sustaining  to  it  the 
relation  of  contributory  cause  to  e£Eect,  the  law  takes  it  within  its 
cognizance.^  Now  these  propositions  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine, 
that,  whenever  a  blow  is  inflicted  under  circumstances  to  render 
the  party  inflicting  it  criminally  responsible  if  death  follows,  he 
will  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  homicide  though  the  person  beaten 
would  have  died  from  other  causes,  or  would  not  have  died  from 
this  one  had  not  others  operated  with  it;  provided  the  blow 

1  1  Hswk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  02,  Haines,  2Csr.  &K.  S6S;  1  Hale  P.  a 

I  ^^  428. 

*  Vol.  L  S  664.  «  See  VoL  L  I  212  et  seq.,  406^  680- 

•  See  Vol.  L  S  ^28  et  seq. ;  Beg.  v.  688;  ante,  i^S;  post,  §  668. 
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really  oontributed  either  laediately  or  immediately  to  the  death, 
in  a  degree  sufficient  for  the  law's  notice.^    Thus,  — 

§  688.  Wounded  Person's  own  ITegleot.  — In  an  old  case  "  it  was 

resolved,  that,  if  one  gives  wounds  to  another,  who  neglects  the 
cure  of  them,  or  is  disorderly  and  doth  not  keep  that  rale  which 
a  person  wounded  should  do,  yet  if  he  die  it  is  murder  or  man* 
slaughter,  according  as  the  case  is ;  .  .  .  because,  if  the  wounds 
had  not  been,  the  man  had  not  died ;  and  therefore  neglect  or 
disorder  Iq  the  person  who  received  the  wounds  shall  not  excuse 
the  person  who  gave  them."  ^  And  the  doctrine  is  established, 
that,  if  the  blow  caused  the  death,  it  is  sufficient,  though  the 
individual  might  have  recovered  had  he  used  proper  care  him- 
self ;  ^  or  submitted  to  a  surgical  operation,  to  which  He  refused 
submission ;  ^  or  had  the  surgeons  treated  the  wound  properly.'^ 
So,  also,  — 

Pzior  Cause. — If  the  person  would  have  died  from  some  other 
cause  already  operating,  yet  if  the  wound  hastened  the  termina- 
tion of  life,  this  is  enough ;  •  as,  for  example,  if  he  had  already 
been  mortally  wounded  by  another.^  And  if  the  person  atta^^ked 
^ras  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  what  was  done  would  not  have 
been  mortal  to  a  well  person,  still,  if  the  assaulting  person  knew 
his  condition  and  did  what  was  mortal  to  him,  the  o£Eence  is 
committed.^ 

§  639.  ^^oimd  not  Mortal.  —  But  where  the  wound  is  not  of 
itself  mortal,  and  the  party  dies  in  consequence  solely  of  the 
improper  treatment,  not  at  all  of  the  wound,  the  result  is  other- 
-wise.^    And  it  is  the  same  if  the  wounded  person  becomes  sick 

1  And  aee  post,  §  641 ;  Commonwealth  428;  Beg.  o.  Connor,  2  Car.  &  E.  518; 

V.  :Foz,  7  Gray,  586.  Parsons  v.  The  State,  21  Ala.  800.    In 

>  Rex  V.  Rew,  J.  Kel.  26.  this  last  case  the  court  said :  "  We  all 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  08,  }  10;  agree,  that,  ordinarily,  if  a  wound  is  in- 
McAllister  v.  The  Stete,  17  Ala.  484.  fltcted  not  dangerous  in  itself,  and  the 

*  Reg.  V.  Holland,  2  Moody  &  R.  851.  death  was  eridently  occasioned  by  the 
And  see  Reg.  v.  West,  2  Car.  &  K.  784.  grossly  erroneous  treatment,  the  original 

*  The  State  o.  Baker,  1  Jones,  N.  C.  author  will  not  be  accountable.  'And  we 
267  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Hackett,  2  Allen,  agree  also,  that,  if  the  wound  was  mor* 
186 ;  Brown  v.  The  State,  88  Texas,  482.  tal  or  dangerous,  the  person  who  inflicted 
And  see  Reg.  v.  Haines,  2  Car.  &  K.  868.  it  cannot  shelter  liimself  under  the  plea 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  428;  The  State  v,  of  erroneous  treatment."  Periiaps  the 
M orea,  2  Ala.  275.  former    of    these    two   propositions   is 

V  People  v.  Ah  Fat,  48  Cal.  61.  slightly  more  fayorable  to  the  prisoner 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Fox,  7  Gray,  585.    tlian  an   exact   consideration  of  legal 

*  3  Qreenl.  £t.  §  189;   1  Hale  P.  C.    principle  would  dictate. 
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and  dies  of  an  independent  disease,  not  connected  with  the 
wound,  which  was  not  mortal.^ 

ITot  alone  Mortal,  bnt  a  Part  Cause.  —  But  we  should  not  SUJBfer 

these  propositions  to  cany  us  too  far;  because,  in  law,  if  the 
person  dies  by  the  action  of  the  wound,  and  by  the  medical  or 
surgical  action,  jointly,  the  wound  must  clearly  be  regarded  8uf&- 
ciently  a  cause  of  the  death.'  And  the  wound  need  not  even  be 
a  concurrent  cause;  much  less  need  it  be  the  next  proximate 
one ;  for,  if  it  is  the  cause  of  the  cause,  no  more  is  required.' 

^  Liyingston    v.    Commonwealth,    14  common  law  would  seem  to  be,  that, 
Grat.  692 ;   Daniel,  J.,  obserying :   "  The  if  the  woand  was  a  dangerous  wound, 
blow  is  neither  the  proximate  cause  of  that  is,  calculated  to  endanger  or  destroy 
the  death,  nor  is  it,  though  made  by  ex-  life,  and  death  ensued  therefrom,  it  issuf- 
traneous  circumstances  to  accelerate  it,  flcient  proof  of  the  offence  of  murder  or 
linked  with  it  in  the  regular  chain  of  manslaughter;  and  that  the  person  who 
causes  and  consequences.    A   new  and  inflicted  it  is  responsible,  though  it  may 
wholly  independent  instrumentality  is  appear  that  the  deceased  might  hare  re- 
interposed  in  the  shape  of  the  disease;  covered  if  be  had  taken  proper  care  of 
and,  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  death-  himself,  or  submitted  to  a  surgical  oper- 
stroke  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Provi-  ation,    or   that    unskilful    or    improper 
dence,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  violence."  treatment   aggravated    the   wound  and 
p.  002.  contributed  to  the  death,  or  that  death 
'  Ante,  §  687.  was  immediately  caused  by  a  surgical 
*  Lord  Hale  says :  "  If  a  man  receives  operation  rendered  necessary  by  the  con- 
a  wound  which  is  not  in  itself  mortal,  dition  of  the  wound."    Commonwealth 
but,  either  for  want  of  helpful  applica-  v.  Hackett,  2  Allen,  186,  141.  According 
tions,  or  [from]  neglect  thereof,  it  turns  to  a  Louisiana  case,  the  jury,  to  justify 
to  a  gangrene  or  a  fever,  and  that  gan-  a  conviction,  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
grene  or  fever  be  the  immediate  cause  deceased  died  of  the  wounds,  and  from 
of  his  death,  yet  this  is  murder  or  man-  no  other  cause.    The  fact  that  he  had 
slaughter  in  him  that  gave  the  stroke  or  no  surgeon,  or  an  unskilful  one,  or  a 
wound ;   for  that  wound  though  it  were  nurse  whose  ill  appliances  aggravated 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  the  original  wounds,  cannot  mitigate  the 
yet  if  it  were  the  mediate  cause  thereof,  crime.    To  do  that,  it  must  plainly  ap- 
and  the  fever  or  gangrene  was  the  imme-  pear  that  the  death  was  caused,  not  by 
diate  cause  of  his  death,  yet  the  wound  the  wound,  but  only  by  misconduct,  mal- 
was  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fever,  practice,  or  ill-treatment,  on  the  part  of 
and  so  consequently  is  causa   cautati"  other  persons  than  the  accused.      The 
1  Hale  P.  C.  428.    And  see  Common-  SUte  v.  Scott,  12  La.  An.  274.     Where, 
wealth  V.  McPike,  8  Cush.  181 ;  Reg.  v.  in  North  Carolina,  the  judge  charged  the 
Minnock,  1  Crawf.  &  Dix  C.  C.  46.    In  a  jury,  that,  if  one  inflicts  a  mortal  wound, 
Massachusetts  case  the  court  held,  that,  and,  while  the  wounded  person  is  Ian- 
where  the  wound  is  feloniously  inflicted,  guishing,  another   kills  him  by   an  in- 
and  the  unskilfulness  of    the   surgeon  dependent    act,    the   former    is    guilty 
contributes  to  the  death  which  follows,  of  murder,  this  was  held  to  be  error, 
the  person  inflicting  the  wound  is,  never-  **  We   cannot   imagine,"  said  Battle,  J., 
theless,  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaugh-  "  how    the    first   can    be   said   to   haye 
ter,  as  the  <case  may  be.    And  Bigelow,  killed  him,  without  involving  the  absurd- 
C.  J.,  after  reviewing  the   authorities,  ity  of   saying    that   the  deceaaed  was 
which  he  considered  to  be  all  one  way,  killed  twice."    The  State  o.  Scatet,  6 
said :  "  The  weU-estabUshed  rule  of  the  Jones,  N.  C.  420,  428. 
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§  640.  The  Tfma  of  Heath.  —  The  death  must  take  place  within 
a  year  and  a  day  from  the  time  when  the  wound  or  other  injury 
was  inflicted.^  ^*  In  the  computation  whereof,'^  says  Hawkins, 
**  the  whole  day  on  which  the  hurt  was  done  shall  be  reckoned 
the  first;'  so  that,  if  the  stroke  is  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
and  the  death  is  on  the  first  day  of  the  January  next  following, 
the  o£Eience  is  committed ;  but  not,  if  the  death  is  on  the  second 
day  of  the  second  January.  Fractions  of  a  day  are  not  re- 
garded ; '  consequently  it  makes  no  difference  whetiier  the  stroke 
or  death  is  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.^ 

§  641.  The  Kinds  of  Force  prodaoing  Death.  —  We  have  seen,**  in 
general,  that  it  is  immaterial  as  respects  responsibility  for  the 
^^iU^gi  ^7  what  sort  of  force  death  is  produced;  as,  whether 
it  proceeds  from  the  action  of  the  mind  or  the  body ;  ^  whether  it 
operated  solely,  or  concurrently  with  other  things;^  whether  it 
was  consented  to  by  the  person  on  whom  it  operated,  or  not ;  ^ 
whether  it  was  a  blow,^  or  a  drug,^^  or  an  instrument  or  other 
thing  used  to  procure  abortion,"  or  a  command  addressed  to  an 
inferior  under  obligation  to  obey,^  or  an  imlawful  confinement,^ 
or  a  leaving  of  a  dependent  person  in  a  place  of  exposure,^^  or 
any  omission  of  a  duty  which  the  law  enjoins,^  or  a  ball  discharged 
firom  a  gun ;  ^  whether  it  was  accompanied  by  acts  of  other  persons 
concurring  in  what  was  done,  or  operated  alone ;  ^^  or  was  of  any 
other  nature.^^  How  a  false  charge  of  a  crime  punishable  witli 
death,  supported  by  a  false  oath,  is  to  be  regarded,  was  considered 
in  the  first  volume,^  and  mentioned  in  a  preceding  section.^ 


1  The  Bute  v.  Orrell,  1  Der.  189. 
<  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  08,  |  0. 
>  Stat  Crimet,  §  28,  29. 
«  8  Inst.  63. 

•  Ante,  §  685,  686. 

•  See,  on  this  point,  Vol.  I.  |  660', 
664 ;  Reg.  v.  Pitts«  Cor.  &  M.  284 ;  1 
KMt  P.  C.  225;  8  Greenl.  Er.  §  142. 

t  See  Vol.  L  §  887,  889,  680;  ante, 
f  687,  688. 

•  VoL  L  S  257-268 ;  Commonwealth 
V.  Parker,  9  Met.  268,  265. 

•  Shorter  v.  People,  2  Comtt.  198; 
Qrey's  Case,  J.  Kel.  64 ;  8.  o.  nom.  Cray's 
Case,  J.  KeL  188 ;  Eeat's  Case,  Skin.  666. 

»  Bex  V.  Martin,  8  Car.  &  P.  211; 
Oore's  Case,  9  Co.  81a;  Ann  v.  The 
State,  11  Humph.  159. 


u  Commonwealth  v.  Keeper  of  the 
Prison,  2  Asbm.  227;  Reg.  v.  West,  2 
Car.  &  E.  784 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Parker, 
9  Met.  268,  265 ;  post,  §667,  691. 

u  Vol.  L  §  662;  United  Stetes  v. Free- 
man, 4  Mason,  606. 

^  Reg.  ».  Marriott,  8  Car.  &  P.  425. 

^  Seal's  Case,  1  Leon.  827. 

"  Vol.  I.  §  814 ;  Reg.  v.  Shepherd, 
Leigh  &  C.  147 ;  Reg.  o.  Dant,  Leigh  & 
C.  667 ;  Reg.  v.  Smith,  Leigh  &  C.  607. 

M  The  State  v.  Sisson,  8  Brey.  58. 

«  Vol.  L  §  680. 

^  And  see  Chichester's  Case,  Alejn, 
12. 

M  Vol.  L  §  564. 

»  Ante,  §  685. 
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§  642.  Q-eneral  Camiderations  to  uhno  whether  a  Particular 
Homicide  is  indictable  or  not :  ^ 

Lawfdl  Foroe.  —  It  is  a  plain  pFopmtion,  that,  if  death  ensues 
from  the  employment  of  a  force  in  no  way  imlawful,  this  does 
not  subject  to  indictment  the  person  causing  the  death. 

UniawfoL  —  The  force  must  be  unlawful ;  but,  in  what  sense 
and  to  what  extent  unlawful,  it  is  impossible  to  state  by  any 
single  rule.  The  reader  should  here  trace  the  line  of  the  law 
through  numerous  cases,  and  various  principles  interspersed 
among  the  sections  of  our  first  volume.  Yet  a  reference  to  some 
cases  in  this  connection  may  be  helpful,  both  as  placing  before 
him  certain  landmarks  of  doctrine,  and  indicating  in  a  general 
way  how  the  lines  run.  As  in  conspiracy^  the  ^^ unlawful** 
thing  contemplated  to  be  done  need  not  be  *^  indictable  *'  on 
other  grounds,  so  here  it  is  believed  that  what  is  done  may  be 
sufficient  though  of  a  nature  not  punishable  as  crime  when  no 
injury  follows  the  doing.  Doubtless,  in  most  cases,  if  death  does 
not  occur  where  the  homicide  would  be  indictable  if  it  did,  yet 
the  person  suffers  an  injury,  the  wrong-doer  is  liable  for  an 
assault  and  battery ;  still  it  is  believed  that  this  proposition  does 
not  constitute  a  universal  rule. 

§  648.  xuiuitratioiui  of  "  UnlawfiiL'  —  As  showii^  that  there 
must  be  something  unlawful, — 

Neglect  to  employ  Midwife.  —  Where  a  girl  eighteen  years  old 
was  taken  in  labor  at  the  house  of  her  stepfather  during  his 
absence,  and  the  mother  omitted  to  procure  for  her  the  services 
of  a  midwife,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  mother's  having 
the  means  to  pay  for  the  services,  but  from  the  want  of  them 
the  girl  died,  the  court  held  that  this  mother  was  not  legally 
bound,  under  the  circumstances,  to  procure  a  midwife ;  and, 
therefore,  she  could  not  be  convicted  of  manslaughter.'    Yet,  in 

1  Ante,  S  178, 181.  death  has  been  held  to  be  manalanghter. 

*  Reg.  V.  Shepherd,  Leigh  &  0. 147.  The  facts  of  the  caie  are,  that  the  pris- 

Krle,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  oner  did  not  procure  the  aid  of  a  midwife 

the  judges,  said :  "  It  is  important  that  for  her  daughter  during  child-birth.    In 

the  boundaries  of  crime  should  be  well  consequence  of  her  omitting  to  do  sa*  * 

defined.    They  are  not  so  definite  as  they  difficulty  occurred,  and  death  ensued, 

might  be  in  cases  of  negligence ;  and  our  Was  there  a  breach  of  duty  for  which 

duty  is  to  consider  and  see,  whether  there  she  would  be  responsible  in  a  criminal 

are  any  facts  here  to '  bring  this  case  court  in  not  obtaining  that  aid  t     We 

within  the  principle  of  any  of  the  cases  must  take  it,  that,  if  she  had  used  ordi* 

where  the  omission  of  a  duty  resulting  in  nary  care,  she  would  hare  procured  Ifae 
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this  case,  if  the  law  had  cast  on  the  mother  a  duty,  and  she  had 
possessed  the  ability  to  perform  it,  she  would  have  been  adjudged 
guilty  of  an  indictable  homicide.^  In  the  eye  of  morality,  the 
duty  was  upon  her,  and  practically  she  had  the  means  of  dis- 
charging it,  therefore  we  hold  her  to  be  morally  guilty.  But  if, 
in  morals,  as  in  law,  she  had  been  under  no  duty  and  possessed 
no  means,  she  would  be  deemed  not  to  be  even  morally  respon- 

«ttendance  of  a  midwife ;  that  she  knew  she  is  not  punishable."  p.  154-166. 
where  a  midwife  could  be  found;  and  Nesleot  to  supply  Food  to  BerTant. — 
that,  if  the  midwife  had  been  summoned,  In  a  later  case  it  was  held,  that  a  mis- 
she  would  have  attended.  Of  course,  ^es^  is  not  criminally  responsible  for  the 
her  skill  must  have  been  paid  for ;  and  death  of  her  servant,  caused  hy  neglect- 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  woman  had  ing  to  supply  the  servant  with  proper 
the  means  at  her  command  of  paying  for  food  and  clothing,  unless  the  latter  is 
that  skill.  The  midwife  would  probably  helpless  and  unable  to  take  care  of  her- 
have  attended  without  being  paid.  Yet  self,  or  so  under  the  control  of  the  former 
the  prisoner  cannot  be  criminally  respon-  as  to  be  unable  to  withdraw  herself  there- 
able  for  not  asking  for  that  aid,  which,  from.  Said  Erie,  C.  J. :  "  The  law  clearly 
perhaps,  might  have  been  given  without  is,  that,  if  a  person  has  the  custody  and 
compensation.  Aid  of  this  kind  is  not  charge  of  another,  and  neglects  to  sup- 
always  required  in  child-birth ;  and  some-  ply  proper  food  and  lodging,  wich  person 
times  no  ill  consequences  result  from  its  is  responsible,  if  from  such  neglect  death 
absence.  Here,  however,  it  was  wanted,  results  to  the  person  in  custody ;  but  it 
and  was  not  applied.  These  facts  do  not  is  also  equally  clear,  that,  when  a  person 
seem  tome  to  fall  within  the  principle  of  having  the  free  control  of  her  actions, 
any  of  the  cases  that  have  been  cited,  and  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  remains 
The  cases  where  the  person,  whose  death  in  a  service  where  she  is  starved  and 
la  caused,  has  been  brought  into  circum-  badly  lodged,  the  mistress  is  not  crimi* 
stances  where  he  cannot  help  himself,  as  nally  responsible  for  any  consequences 
by  imprisonment  by  the  act  of  the  party  that  may  ensue."  Reg.  v.  Smith,  Leigh 
charged,  are  clearly  distinguishable.  &  C.  607,  624,  626.  I  do  not  propose  to 
Xhere  the  persons  imprisoned  are  help-  question  the  correctness  of  this  decision, 
less,  and  their  custodians,  by  the  fact  but  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  quoted 
of  their  being  so,  have  charged  them-  from  the  learned  Chief  Justice  may  con- 
aelves  with  the  support  of  their  prison-  vey  an  erroneous  idea  to  a  reader  not  on 
era.  The  case  of  parent  and  child  of  his  guard.  If  a  girl  wishing  to  end  her 
tender  years  is  also  distinguishable,  as  life,  should  go  to  a  mistress  accustomed 
WLTe  the  other  cases  where  such  a  duty  is  to  starve  and  ill-lodge  her  servants,  and 
imposed  by  law  or  contract,  as  in  the  the  mistress  should  employ  the  girl 
case  of  master  and  apprentice.  Here  knowing  of  this  wish,  and  should  rigor- 
tlie  giri  was  beyond  the  age  of  child-  ously  carry  out  her  usual  course  with  an 
hcod,  and  was  entirely  emancipated,  express  view  to  fatal  consequences,  every 
Then,  being  in  the  prisoner's  house,  she  lawyer  would  hold  her  to  be  guilty  of 
is  brought  to  bed,  and  the  mother  omits  murder,  the  same  as  though  she  had 
to  procure  her  a  midwife.  I  cannot  find  stabbed  the  servant  at  the  servant's  re- 
aoy  authority  for  saying,  that  that  was  quest.  Now,  assuming  the  above  real 
•och  a  breach  of  duty  as  renders  her,  in  case  to  be  decided  correctly,  where  is 
the  event  which  ensued,  liable  to  the  the  line  dividing  it  from  the  one  juat 
consequences  of  manslaughter."  And  supposed? 
Williams,  J.,  observed :  "  No  doubt,  the  ^  See  the  Ust  note, 
prisoner  is  morally  guilty ;  but  legally 
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sible.  This  question  of  neglect  is  discussed  in  onr  first  volume,* 
and  in  yarious  places  in  the  present  chapter.' 

§  644.  Offloiai  Duty.  —  There  are  circumstances  in  which  the 
taking  of  human  life  is  one  of  the  high  duties  cast  upon  official 
persons  in  respect  of  their  offices-  And  though  the  duty  is  not 
to  be  sought,  yet  its  performance,  like  that  of  all  other  duties, 
is  truly  commendable ;  it  should  never  be  made  ground  of  re- 
proach.' Of  course,  in  all  these  circumstances,  the  force  which 
caused  the  death  was  not  unlawful. 

§  645.  Resisting  Felony.  —  Again,  it  is  lawful  to  resist  to  death 
one  who  is  attempting  to  cpmmit  a  felony ;  therefore  a  person 
making  such  lawful  resistance  —  in  other  words,  doing  nothing 
unlawful — is  not  punishable  though  he  takes  the  felon's  life.^ 

Self-defence.  —  And  the  same  is  true  when  one  causes  death  in 
the  lawful  exercise  of  his  right  of  self-defence.^ 

§  646.  Bffaidng  Anresta.  —  In  "  Criminal  Procedure,"  the  right 
and  duty  of  private  persons  and  officers  to  make  arrests  were 
discusse4*^  Now,  if  one,  whether  an  officer  or  private  person, 
is  making  an  arrest,  and  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  the  law, 
he  does  nothing  unlawful,  consequently  he  commits  no  crime 
though  he  causes  the  death  of  him  whom  he  is  attempting  to 
arrest.^    But  a  minuter  explanation  of  this  subject  is  desirable. 

§  647.  Further  of  Homicides  in  making  Arrests  and  suppressing 
Disturbances :  — 

Killing  at  and  after  Anreat — When,  as  a  general  proposition, 
one  refuses  to  submit  to  arrest,  after  he  has  been  touched  by  the 
officer,  or  endeavors  to  break  away  after  the  arrest  is  e£Eected,^ 
he  may  be  lawfully  killed,  provided  this  extreme  measure  is 
necessary.® 


1  Vol.  I.  §  813  et  seq. 

*  And  see,  particularly,  post,  |  060 
et  seq. 

*  See  on  this  subject,  Foster,  287 ;  1 
Hale  P.  C.  496-602;  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
Curw.  ed.  p.  80,  §  4  et  seq. ;  ante,  §  680. 

«  Vol.  I.  §  S48, 849,  868-866,  867,  874. 

Vol  I  §  849,  850,  868,  866  et  seq. 

Crim.  Proced.  I.  §  166  et  seq. 

See,  also,  Vol.  I.  §  886  et  seq. 

As  to  what  constitutes  an  arrest,  see 
Jones  V.  Jones,  18  Ire.  448  ;  ante,  {  26 ; 
CrinL  Proced.  I.  §  166  et  seq. 
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•  1  Hale  P.  C.  481, 494-496 ;  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  81, 82.  Russell  says : 
"  In  aU  cases,  whether  dyil  or  criminal, 
where  persons  haring  authority  to  arrest 
or  imprison,  and  using  the  proper  means 
for  that  purpose,  are  resisted  in  so  doing, 
they  may  repel  force  with  force  and  need 
not  giye  back ;  and  if  the  party  making 
resistance  is  imaToidably  killed  in  the 
struggle,  this  homicide  is  justifiable." 
1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  666.  See 
also  p.  666,  667.  And  see  The  State  o. 
Anderson,  1  HiU,  S.  C.  827 ;  Beg.  v.  Dad- 


CHAP.  XXm.]  HOMICIDE,  FBLONIOXTS.  §  649 

Before  Arrest,  to  effect  it.  —  And,  in  cases  of  felony,  the  killing 
is  jQstifiable  before  an  actual  arrest  is  made,  if  in  no  other  way 
the  escaping  felon  can  be  taken.^ 

ZbepofiitiDns  by  Oabbett  —  Gabbett  has  stated  the  law,  with  ap- 
parent correctness,  as  follows :  * — 

§  648.  KiUing  a  flying  Felon.  —  "  In  cases  of  felony,  if  the  felon 
fly  from  justice,  or  if  a  dangerous  wound  be  given,  it,  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  use  his  best  endeavors  for  preventing  an  escape ; 
and,  if,  in  the  pursuit,  the  felon  be  killed,  where  he  cannot  be  other- 
wise overtaken,  the  homicide  is  justifiable ;  and  the  same  rule 
holds  if  the  felon,  after  being  legally  arrested,  break  away  and 
escape.  But  if  he  may  be  taken  in  any  case  without  such  sever- 
ity, it  is  at  least  manslaughter  in  him  who  kills  him ;  and  the  jury 
ought  to  inquire  whether  it  were  done  of  necessity  or  not."  * 

§  649.    KiUing  one  flying  from  Mledemeanor.  —  ^^  The  justification 

of  homicide  happening  in  the  arrest  of  persons  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors,  or  breaches  of  the  peace,  is  subject  to  a  different  rule 
from  that  which  we  have  been  laying  down  in  respect  to  cases  of 
felony ;  for,  generally  speaking,  in  misdemeanors  it  will  be  mur- 
der to  kill  the  party  accused,  for  flying  from  the  arrest,  though 
he  cannot  otherwise  be  overtaken,  and  though  there  be  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  him ;  but,  under  circumstances,  it  may  amount  only 
to  manslaughter,  if  it  appear  that  death  was  not  intended.^  In 
Bome  instances,  however,  of  flight  in  cases  of  flagrant  misde- 
meanors, such  as  that  of  a  dangerous  wound  given,  the  killing 
may  be  justified,  if  the  party  cannot  be  otherwise  overtaken ;  but 
this  is  founded  upon  a  presumption  that  the  offence  may  turn  out 
to  be  a  felony.*'  * 

eon,  2  Den.  C.  C.  86,  Temp,  ft  M.  886, 14  rant  from  a  magistrate,  he  may  be  law- 

Jur.   1051,  1  Eng.  L.  ft  £q.  666,  com-  fullj  slain  by  them/'    1  Hawk.  P.  C. 

xnented  on  Vol.  I.  §  441 ;  The  Stdte  v.  Curw.  ed.  p.  81,  §  11.    And  an  officer 

XU>ane,2I>eT.  58;  United  States  p.  Jailer  may  kill  an  innocent  person  who  wiU 

of  Fayette,  2  Abb.  U.  8.  266,  280;  Cal-  not  gi?e  himself  up  on  a  warrant  for 

flelde's  Case,  1  Rol.  189;   Mackalley's  felony.    lb.  §  12;   1  Russ.   Crimes,  8d 

Case,  9  Co.  66  a.  Eng.  ed.  666.   See  Duperrier  v.  DautriT6| 

1  1  Hale  P.  C.  481 ;   Rex  v.  Finnerty,  12  La.  An.  664. 
1  Crawf.  ft  Dix  C.  C.  167,  note.    Haw-         >  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,   482,  484-487. 

Icins  says :  "  If  a  person,  having  actually  See  ante,  §  606,  note, 
committed  a  felony,  will  not  suffer  him-         *  1  East  P.  C.  298;  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law, 

•elf  to  be  arrested,  but  stand  on  his  own  482. 

defence  or  fly,  so  that  he  cannot  possibly         ^  1  Hale  P.  C.  481 ;  Foster,  271. 
be  apprehended  alire  by  those  who  pur-         *  1  East  P.  C.  802 ;    1  Gab.  Crim. 

arne   him,  whether    private  persons   or  Law,  484. 
pablic  officers,  with  or  without  a  war- 
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§  651  8FE0IFI0  OFFEKOES.  [BOQK  X. 

§  650.  Killing  one  rMiatlne;  Arrost  for  BClfldemeanor.  —  ^'  But  in 
misdemeanors  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  as  well  as  in  cases  of 
felony,  if  the  officer  meet  with  resistance,  and  the  offender  is 
killed  in  the  struggle,  the  killing  will  be  justified.^ .  .  . 

JaUer,  Ao.,  kming,  being  resisted.  —  ^^  Jailers  and  their  officers 
are  under  the  same  special  protection  that  other  ministers  of  jus- 
tice are ;  and,  therefore,  if,  in  the  necessary  discharge  of  their 
duty,  they  meet  with  resistance^  whether  from  prisoners  in  civil 
or  criminal  .suits,  or  others  in  behalf  of  such  prisoners,  they  are 
not  obliged  to  retreat  so  far  as  they  can  with  safety ;  but  may 
freely,  and  without  retreating,  repel  force  by  force.  And  if  the 
party  so  resisting  happens  to  be  killed,  this,  on  the  part  of  the 
jailer  or  his  officer,  or  any  person  coming  in  aid  of  him,  will  be 
justifiable  homicide.^  But  an  assault  upon  a  jailer  which  would 
warrant  him  (apart  from  any  personal  danger)  in  killing  a  pris- 
oner, must,  it  should  seem^  be  such  from  whence  he  might  reason- 
ably apprehend  that  an  escape  was  intended,  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  prevent ;  for  jailers,  like  other  ministers  of  justice,  are 
bound  not  to  exceed  the  necessity  of  the  case  in  the  execution  of 
their  offices ;  and  accordingly  the  law  upon  this  subject,  as  laid 
down  by  Sergeant  Hawkins,  is,  that,  if  a  criminal,  endeavoring 
to  break  the  jail^  assaults  the  jailer,  the  latter  may  lawfully  kill 
him  in  the  affray."* 

§  651.    Killing  to  effect  Arreet  in  OMl  Suit  —  ^^  As  to  arrests  in 

civil  suits,  if  the  party  against  whom  the  process  has  issued  fly 
from  the  officer,  and  be  killed  by  him  in  the  pursuit,  this,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Hale,  is  murder ;  there  being  no  assault  or  rescue 
which  would  make  it  a  case  of  homicide  se  defendendo :  but  it 
rather  seems  that  Lord  Hale  intended  only  to  speak  of  the  offi- 
cer's intentionally  killing  the  defendant  in  his  flight ;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  says,  it  will  be  murder  or  manslaughter  as  circuin- 
stances  may  vary  the  case ;  for,  if  the  officer  in  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit  and  merely  in  order  to  overtake  the  defendant  should 
trip  up  his  heels,  or  give  liim  a  stroke  with  an  ordinary  cudgel, 
or  other  weapon  not  likely  to  kill,  and  death  should  unhappily 
ensue,  this  will  not  amount  to  more  than  manslaughter ;  the 
blood  being  heated  in  the  pursuit,  and  no  signal  mischief  in- 

1  2  Hale  P.  C.  117 ;   1  Eaat  P.  C.  802,         «  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  81,  §  18  ; 
808;  1  Gab.  Grim.  Law,  484.  1  Hale  P.  C.  496 ;    I  Kast  P.  C.  881 ;  1 

>  Foster,  321.  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  486. 
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tended ;  though,  if  he  should  make  use  of  a  deadly  weapon,  it 
will  amount  to  murder.^  The  case  of  a  defendant  flying  after 
.  an  arrest  actually  made,  or  out  of  custody  in  execution  for  debt, 
seems  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  where  the  party  flies 
to  avoid  an  arrest ;  but  certainly,  notwithstanding  the  case  re- 
ported by  RoUe  to  the  contrary,  if  resistance  be  made,  the  person 
having  authority  to  arrest  or  retake  may  repel  force  with  force, 
and  need  not  give  back ;  and,  if  death  unavoidably  ensue  in  the 
struggle,  he  will  be  justified."  ^ 

§  652.  Tg'"i4tig  the  Person  making  Arrest  —  If  an  officer  or  a  pri- 
vate person  is  proceeding  according  to  law  to  arrest  an  offender, 
the  latter  has  no  more  right  to  kill  him  as  an  act  of  resisting  the 
arrest  than  to  kill  any  other  person ;  and,  if  he  does  commit  the 
homicide,  it  is  murder.^  Even  where  the  arresting  person  is  pro- 
ceeding unlawfully,  —  as  where,  he  being  an  officer,  the  process  is 
so  defective  as  to  be  nuU,  or  he  exceeds  his  authority,^  or  under- 
takes to  arrest  for  a  misdemeanor  without  any  warrant,* — if  he 
kills  the  arresting  person,  he  commits  the  less  grave  felonious 
homicide  of  manslaughter.^ 

§  653.  SiUing  In  Interference  In  Breaohee  of  Peace.  —  When  there 
is  a  quarrel  between  persons  who  have  come  to  blows,  or  a  riot, 
or  other  public  breach  of  the  peace,  the  duty  is  imposed  on  every 
one  not  an  officer,  especially  therefore  on  every  officer,  to  inter- 
fere in  a  proper  manner,  and  separate  the  combatants,  or  suppress 
the  disturbance.  And  if,  after  an  individual  under  this  duty  gives 
notice  of  his  object  in  interfering,  those  persons  fall  on  and  kill 
liini,  they  commit  a  felonious  homicide  of  the  higher  kind  called 
murder ;  while,  if  he  does  not  give  notice,  the  killing  is  a  feloni- 
ous homicide  of  the  lower  kind  called  manslaughter.^    And  a 


1  1  Hale  p.  C.  481 ;  Foster^  271. 

<  1  Hale  P.  C.  494 ;  CaUielde'a  CaM, 
1  BoL  189;  1  East  P.  C.  307;  1  Gab. 
Crim.  Law,  486,  487. 

*  See  Vol.  L  §  868  et  teq. ;  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  Cdpw.  ed,  p.  81,  §  14 ;  Rex  v.  Ed- 
meads,  8  Car.  ft  P.  390;  Tom  v.  The 
State,  8  Humph.  86 ;  Rez  v.  Woolmer,  1 
Moody,  334 ;  Rez  r.  Whithorne,  8  Car. 
&  P.  894 ;  Rex  v.  Baker,  1  Leach,  4th 
ed.  112, 1  East  P.  C.  828 ;  Rez  v.  Ball,  1 
Mood/,  880;  Rez  v.  Ball,  1  Moodj,  888; 
Mackaley's  Case,  Cro.  Jac.  279;  a.  o. 
nom.  Mackalle/'i  Case,  9  Co.  66  a ;  Pew's 


Case,  Cro.  Car.  188;  Rex  v.  Ford,  Ross 
&  Ry.  829;   People  v.  Pool,  27  Cal.  672 
Reg.  V.  Porter,  12  Coz  C.  C.  444,  6  Eng, 
Rep.  497.    And  see  Reg.  v.  Prioe,  8  Car 
ft  P.  282. 

*  Raflerty  v.  People,  12  Cox  C.  C.  617 ; 
Reg.  V.  Lockley,  4  Post,  ft  F.  166. 

*  Reg.  V.  Chapman,  12  Coz  C.  C.  4,  2 
Eng.  Rep.  160. 

*  Vol.  L  §  868 ;  Crim.  Proced.  L  1 162 ; 
Lyon  V.  The  State,  22  Ga.  899. 

7  Rex  V.  Tomson,  J.  Eel.  66;  Ash- 
ton's  Case,  12  Mod.  256 ;  Rex  v.  Keat,  6 
Mod.  288,  292;  Ueg.  v.  Hagan,  8  Car.  ft 
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mere  private  person,  thus  interfering,  may  even  justify  the  killing 
of  a  rioter,  if  it  was  inevitable.^ 

§  654.  Notice  of  Offldal  Chaxaoter.  —  The  books  appear  to  be  not 
quite  distinct  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  an  officer,  interfer- 
ing with  disturbers  of  the  peace,  must  give  notice  of  his  official 
character.^  On  principle,  this  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  because 
his  official  character  is  presumed  to  be  known.^  Yet  there  is 
authority  for  holding,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  killing  of  an 
officer  of  justice,  acting  either  by  right  of  his  office  or  under  a 
warrant,  murder,  when  he  interferes  in  an  affray,  he  must  have 
given  some  notice  of  his  being  an  officer,  and  of  his  object  in 
interfering.  "  But,  in  these  cases,  a  small  matter  wiU  amount  to 
a  due  notification."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  old  case  we  read: 
^^  It  was  held,  per  totam  curiam^  that,  if,  upon  an  affray,  the  con- 
stable and  others  in  his  assistance  come  to  suppress  the  affray, 
and  preserve  the  peace,  and  in  executing  their  office  the  constable 
or  any  of  his  assistants  is  killed,  it  is  murder  in  law,  although  the 
murderer  knew  not  the  party  that  was  killed,  and  although  the 
affray  was  sudden ;  because  the  constable  and  his  assistants  came 
by  authority  of  law  to  keep  the  peace,  and  prevent  the  danger 
which  might  ensue  by  the  breach  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  law 
will  adjudge  it  murder,  and  that  the  murderer  had  malice  pre- 
pense, because  he  set  himself  against  the  justice  of  the  realm. 
So,  if  the  sheriff  or  any  of  his  bailiffs  or  other  officers  is  killed  in 
executing  the  process  of  the  law,  or  in  doing  his  duty,  it  is  mur- 
der ;  the  same  law  of  a  watchman,  who  is  killed  in  the  execution 
of  his  office."  * 

§  655.  Itfaimar  of  the  Interferenca.  —  Persons  undertaking  to 
separate  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  fight,  or  otherwise  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  are  required  themselves  to  abstain  from  undue 
measures.    Thus,  — 


p.  167 ;  The  Stote  r.  Ferguson,  2  Hill.  S.  possibly  a  little  differont,  SUnlej's  Caae, 

C.  610.     And  see  Reg.  v.  Mabel,  9  Car.  J.  KeL  S6.     The   doctrine  concemiDg 

9k  P.  474 ;  Commonwealth  t;.  Mitchell,  1  ignorance  of  £act»  stated  Vol.  I.  §  806, 

Ya.  Cas.  116;   Reg.  v.  liockley,  4  Fost.  should  not,  however,  be  orerlooked,  aa 

&  F.  156;   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  it  bean  upon  this  question.     And  see 

81,  §  14,  p.  101,  S  48-60;   Crim.  Proced.  Foster,  810,  811;   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw. 

L  §  188.  ed.  p.  101,  §  60. 

1  Pond  r.  People,  8  Mich.  160 ;  post,         «  Rex  v.  Gordon,  1  East  P.  C.  816^ 

{  666.  862 ;  and  see  ib.  p.  316,  81& 

s  See  Crim.  Proced.  L  §  18^192.  «  Yang's  Case,  4  Co.  40  a. 

*  See,  as  fUrnishing  an  explanation 
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CHAP.  XXm.]  HOMIOIDB,  VTSLOmOUB.  §  656 

XSUng  witb  Club.  —  Two  men  coming  to  blows,  a  third  di&- 
monnted  from  his  horse,  armed  himself  with  a  club,  interposed 
between  them,  and  killed  one  of  them ;  and  he  was  held  not  to 
be  within  the  protection  cast  over  those  who  prevent  breaches  of 
the  peace,  but  to  be  gnilty  of  murder.^    And,  — 

OfBoer  needleMly  knocking  down.  —  A  policeman,  who  may  lay 
his  hand  gently  on  one  playing  music  in  a  public  street,  attracting 
a  crowd,  and  request  him  to  move  along,  or  may  slightly  push 
him  if  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  request,  has  no  right  there- 
fore to  inflict  on  him  a  blow,  and  knock  him  down.^    Still,  — 

Killing  neoeuary.  —  If  rioters  and  Other  like  offenders  stand 
then  ground,  and  only  by  killing  them  can  the  disorder  be  sup- 
pressed, they  who  do  it  are  justified.^ 

§  656.  Some  Comprehensive  Views  .•  — 

Bnl«  to  determine  what  Killing  indictable.  —  If  a  ^an  in  doing 

what  the  law  neither  requires  nor  forbids,  or  in  strictly  perform- 
ing a  legal  duty,  and  exercising  such  care  as  the  circumstances 
demand,  causes  the  death  of  another,  he  commits  no  offence ;  but, 
if  he  is  doing  something  which  the  law  does  not  command,  of  a 
sort  endangering  life,  —  or  if  in  the  performance  of  a  legal  duty 
he  is  grossly  careless,  in  a  way  to  put  life  in  jeopardy,  —  or  if  he 
is  committing  some  breach  of  the  criminal  laws  which  is  malum 
«»  •€,  —  or  if  he  is  neglecting  a  legal  duty,  where  the  neglect 
endangers  life,  —  he  then  becomes  guilty  of  a  felonious  homicide 
should  death,  however  unintended,  result  within  a  year  and  a 
day  to  a  human  being*  Of  course,  also,  if  he  means  death,  under 
circumstances  affording  no  legal  excuse  for  the  killing,  the  conse- 
quence is  the  same.  Some  illustrations  of  this  rule  have  already 
been  given :  let  us  proceed  with  others. 

Z«wfiil  Foroe  to  nnlawful  Bactreme.  —  Where  it  is  lawful  to  use 

force,  there  may  still  be  an  extreme  which  is  unlawful ;  then,  if 
one  goes  to  thiA  extreme,  he  is  indictable  shoidd  death  follow. 
Thus,— 

Ghaatieement — A  parent  is  authorized  to  inflict  correction  on 
liis  child,  but  never  death ;  consequently  he  must  not  employ  a 

1  Johiuton's  Case,  6  Qrat.  660.    And         *  Reg.  v.  Hagan,  8  Car.  ft  P.  167. 
eee  Conner  v.  The  State,  4  Yerg.  187 ;    And  see  Reg.  v.  Jones,  9  Car.  &.P.  258. 
People  9.  Cole,  4  Falkrker  C.  C.  86,  *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  81,  $  14 ; 

ante,  $  648  et  leq.,  668. 
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force  calculated  to  produce  death.  If  he  does,  and  death  actually 
follows,  he  is  indictable  for  the  homicide.^    Again,  — 

Defence  of  Property.  —  A  man  may  defend  his  property,  not 
speaking  now  of  his  castle,*  by  a  certain  degree  of  force,  not  to 
the  taking  of  an  aggressor's  life.'  If,  therefore,  he  does  take  life 
in  such  defence,  he  is  punishable  for  the  homicide.^  Whence  we 
may  infer  that,  — 

Attempt  —  If ,  in  defending  mere  property,  he  exhibits  loaded 
fire-arms  or  other  like  weapons,  intending  to  use  them  should  the 
emergency  arise,  he  thereby  incurs  the  guilt  of  attempting  to 
commit  a  felonious  homicide,  when,  through  fear,  the  aggressor 
desists.  This  proposition  is  suggested  to  the  thoughtful  reader  as 
probably  sound ;  but  it  seems  to  be  neither  sustained  nor  over- 
thrown by  direct  adjudication.* 

§  656  a.  uiiiawAii  Force.  —  If  a  lawful  force  carried  to  an  un- 
lawful extreme  will  render  the  party  employing  it  indictable  for 
a  felonious  homicide  should  death  accidentally  foUow,  much  more 
will  it  be  so  when  the  force  is  wholly  unlawful.  And,  as  already 
explained,^  **  unlawful  "  does  not  mean,  in  this  connection,  *^  in- 
dictable."   Thus,  — 

Injury  to  Girl  with  her  Consent —  If  a  man,  to  render  practicable 
an  unlawful  commerce  with  a  girl,  employs  artificial  means  with 
her  consent,  inflicting  unintentionally  a  wound  which  causes  her 
death,  he,  and  those  assisting  him,  are  together  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter.^ 

§  656  b.  CareieMness.  —  Into  the  case  last  put,  something  of  the 
element  of  carelessness  entered.  We  saw,  in  the  first  volume,* 
some  illustrations  of  the  carelessness  which,  if  death  accidentally 
results  from  it,  will  render  the  party  guilty  of  a  felonious  homi- 
cide.   Thus,  — 

Indiscriminate  ose  of  Fire  mms. — In  an  old  case,  ^^the  defendant 
came  to  town  in  a  chaise,  and  before  he  got  out  of  it  he  fired  his 
pistols,  which  by  accident  killed  a  woman ; "  this  was  held  to  be 

1  Qrey'B  Case,  J.  Kd.  64.    The  same         *  Vol.  L  $  876. 
principle  applies  to  other  persons  stand-         *  See  People  v.  HonsheU,  10  Cal.  88 ; 

ing  in  loco  parentis.    Grey's  Case,  J.  Kel.  Pond  v.  People,  8  BGch.  160 ;   People  e. 

64;  s.  o.  nom.  Gray's  Case,  J.  KeL  188;  Payne,  8  Cal.  841. 
Keat's  Case,  Skin.  666.  •  Ante,  §  642. 

s  Vol.  L  §  858,  859.  7  The  State  v.  Center,  85  Vt  87a. 

s  Vol.  L  S  861,  862,  875.  •  Vol.  L  §  814,  817,  821. 
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manslaughter.^  All  acts  of  this  general  sort,  from  which  death 
miintended  proceeds,  subject  the  doer  to  punishment  for  felo- 
nious homicide ;'  as,  *^  if  a  man  take  a  gun,  not  knowing  whether 
it  is  loaded  or  unloaded,  and  using  no  means  to  ascertain,  and 
fire  it  in  the  direction  of  any  other  person,  and  death  ensues,  he 
is  guilty  of  manslaughter."  •  If,  however,  a  man  has  a  duty  to 
discharge,  as  in  military  driU,  the  same  consequence  wiU  not  al- 
ways  follow  when  death  accidentally  results  from  the  use  of  a 
fire-arm.*    Agam,— 

Careieu  dxiving.  —  The  law  IB  the  same  where  one  carelessly 
driyes  over  another,  and  thus  unintentionally  causes  death.^ 

§  657.  Summary.  —  The  doctrine  in  brief  is  this,  that  any  em- 
ployment of  unlawful  force,  whereby  the  death  of  a  human  being 
is  produced,  whether  intended  or  not,  will  subject  the  doer  to 
indictment  for  a  felonious  homicide.^  If  the  force  is  of  a  kind 
not  lawful  under  the  circumstances,^  it  comes  within  the  con- 
denmation,  however  accidental  the  death  may  be.  If,  being  of 
the  lawful  sort,  it  is  employed  to  an  extent  unlawful,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  it  were  unlawful  in  kind.  Therefore  a  full  discussion 
of  this  question  would  reach  into  every  department  of  legal  sci- 
ence, and  exhaust  the  whole.  But,  to  repeat  in  part,  firing  a 
loaded  gun  into  a  travelled  way,^  or  at  a  person  supposed  to 
be  too  far  distant  to  be  reached  by  it,^  or  discharging  loaded 
fire-arms  in  any  careless  manner  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
another,^^  or  performing  an  operation  meant  merely  to  procure  an 
abortion,^-'  or  administering  a  deleterious  drug,^  or  correcting  with 
an  improper  instrument  one  under  subjection,^^  or  correcting  such 
a  one  by  too  severe  a  punishment,^*  or  forcing  a  person  to  perform 


1  Rex  V.  Barton,  1  Stra.  4S1. 

*  Sparks  r.  Commonwealth »  8  Bash, 
111;  Golliher  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Du- 
T«1I,  163;  Reg.  v.  Jones.  12  Cox  C.  0. 
628, 10  Eng.  Rep.  610. 

*  Keating,  J.»  in  Reg*,  v.  Campbell,  11 
Cox  C.  C.  828,  824. 

*  Reg.  V.  Hutchinson,  9  Cox  C.  C. 


*  Lee  p.  The  State,  1  Coldw.  02;  Reg. 
Dalloway,  2  Cox  C.  C.  278. 

•  See  ante,  |  620. 
1  Ante,  §  666. 

*  People  V.  Faller,  2  Parker  C.  C.  16. 

•  Stadstill  V,  The  State,  7  6a.  2. 


10  The  State  v.  Roane,  2  Dey.  68; 
Collier  v.  The  State,  89  Ga.  81.  And 
see  Pennsylvania  v.  Lewis,  Addison,  279; 
Errington's  Case,  2  Lewin,  217 ;  Rex  v. 
SulllTan,  7  Car.  ft  P.  641;  Rex  v.  Con- 
ner, 7  Car.  &  P.  488. 

^  See  cases  cited  ante,  §  641 ;  post, 
§  691 ;  Tandt  9.  People,  66  m.  872 ;  The 
State  V.  Moore,  26  Iowa,  128. 

u  Cases  cited  ante,  §  641. 

^  Grey's  Case,  J.  Kel.  64 ;  s.  o.  nom. 
Gray's  Case,  J.  Kel.  188;  Keat's  Case^ 
Skin.  666;  ante,  §  666. 

u  Post,  §  668, 688-686. 
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any  act  dangerous  to  life,^  or  entering  in  anger  into  a  struggle 
by  fighting  or  otherwise,'  or  an  affiray,^  or  committing  any  other 
breach  of  the  peace,^  or  doing  any  other  thing  not  warranted  by 
the  law,^ — is  such  a  wrongful  exhibition  of  elements  unlawful 
as  subjects  the  party  putting  them  in  motion  to  the  charge  of 
felonious  homicide,  if  death  however  unintended  follows. 

§  658.  Continued.  —  Or  we  may  sum  up  the  doctrine  thus : 
Whenever  a  man  commits  any  offence,  where  the  act  is  malum 
in  «e,  and  not  merely  malum  prohibitum ;  ^  or  distinctly  violates 
or  neglects  to  do  a  plain  duty,  imposed  either  by  law  or  by  con- 
tract ;  7  or  does  an  injurious  act  in  mere  wanton  sport,^ — if  death 
follows  as  a  consequence  not  too  remote,  and  if  the  act  itself,  or 
the  omission,®  is  not  too  insignificant,^^  —  the  party  causing  the 
death  will  be  guilty  of  either  murder  or  manslaughter,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  will  be  useful,  however, 
to  follow  these  more  general  views  with  some  which  are  more 
specific. 

§659.  Neglecti:^—^ 

Gtonerai  Dootrine,  —  The  doctrine,  in  general  terms,  is,  that, 
wherever  there  is  a  legal  duty,  and  death  comes  by  reason  of  any 
omission  to  discharge  it,  the  party  omitting  is  guilty  of  a  feloni- 
ous homicide.  But  if  the  duty  is  only  a  moral  one,  and  the  dere- 
liction is  merely  an  omission  to  do,  in  distinction  from  an  actual 
doing,  there  is  no  legal  responsibility.^    Yet,  — 

Positive  Act  —  The  responsibility  appears  to  be  the  same  ia 


1  Reg.  9.  Pitti,  Car.  &  M.  2S4 ;  United 
States  V,  Freeman,  4  Mason,  605.  And 
see  Reg.  v.  Marriott,  8  Car.  ft  P.  425. 

s  Reg.  V.  Canniff,  9  Car.  &.  P.  869; 
The  State  v.  Underwood,  67  Misso.  40; 
Beg.  9.  Caton,  12  Cox  C.  C.  624, 10  Eng. 
Rep.  506. 

*  The  State  r.  Hudson,  50  Misso.  135. 
«  Reg.  V,  Harrington,  6  Cox  C.  C.  281 ; 

Reg.  V.  Young,  10  Cox  C.  C.  871. 

>  Chichester's  Case,  Aleyn,  12 ;  Reg. 
V.  Murton,  8  Fost.  ft  F.  492 ;  Reg.  v.  Tui^ 
ner,  4  Fost.  ft  F.  839 ;  Reg.  v.  Towers, 
12  Cox  C.  C.  630,  8  Eng.  Rep.  586 ;  Reg. 
V.  Horsey,  8  Fost.  ft  F.  287;  Reg.  o. 
Gardner,  1  Fost.  ft  F.  669;  Reg.  v.  Lee, 
4  Fost.  ft  F.  68. 

•  Vol.  L  §  831,  333. 
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7  Chichester's  Case,  Alcjn,  12;  ante, 
§643;  post,  §  669  et  seq. 

*  Pennsylvania  v.  Lewis,  Addison, 
27d;  Rex  v.  Sulliyan,  7  Car.  ft  P.  641 ; 
Errington's  Case,  2  Lewin,  217;  The 
State  V,  Roane,  2  Der.  68. 

•  Ante,  S  642;  post,  §  669  et  seq. ; 
Reg.  O.Packard,  Car.  ft  M.  286;  Gore's 
Case,  9  Co.  81  a. 

^  YoL  I.  §  212  et  seq.,  884;  post, 
S  668. 

1^  For  more  on  this  suhjec^  see  VoL  L 
S  813  et  seq. ;  ante,  $  643. 

»  VoL  L  S  217,  814,  321 ;  Reg.  v. 
Hughes,  Dears,  ft  B.  24S»  7  Cox  C.  O. 
301 ;  Reg.  v.  Lowe,  3  Car.  ft  K.  128,  and 
Mr.  Bennett's  note  in  1  Ben.  ft  H.  Lead. 
Cas.49;  Reg.  v. Haines,  2  Car. ft  E.  368 ; 
ante,  §  648  and  note. 
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the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  if  a  positive  act,  instead  of  a  mere 
omission,  is  the  cause  of  the  death.  This  distinction  is  not  per- 
haps mentioned  in  words  in  any  of  the  cases ;  but  it  is  clearly 
deducible  from  principles,  and  from  facts  and  conclusions,  already 
in  the  books. 

§  660.  zunstratioiM.  —  The  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  thus :  — 

Kegl«ct  of  Dependent  Person. —  If  a  man  neglects  to  supply  his 
legitimate  child  with  suitable  food  and  clothing,^  or  suitably  to 
provide  for  his  apprentice,  whom  he  is  under  a  legal  obligation 
to  maintain,  and  the  child  or  apprentice  dies  of  the  neglect,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  felonioiis  homicide.^  But  his  wife,  if  she  does  the 
same  thing,  even  toward  her  own  of&pring,  does  not  incur  this 
guilt;  because  the  law  casts  the  duty  of  maintenance  on  him 
alone,  not  at  all  on  her,  who  stands  in  this  respect  in  no  other 
relation  to  him  than  a  mere  servant.^  If  one  has  abiding  in  his 
house  an  idiot  brother,  who,  by  his  neglect,  perishes  from  want, 
this  is  not  an  omission  which  casts  on  him  a  criminal  liability ; 
because  he  is  under  no  obligation  in  law  to  maintain  his  brother; 
and  ^^  omission^  without  a  duty,  will  not,  create  an  indictable 
offence."^  But  this  refers  to  a  case  in  which  no  obligation  was 
assumed ;  for,  if  one  has  voluntarily  taken  upon  himself  the  obli- 
gation, he  is  responsible  if  death  follows  from  his  gross  neglect  of 
it,  amounting  to  a  wicked  mind.* 

§  661.  Continued,  as  to  PrinoipiU  in  Second  Degree.  —  But,  in  the 
case  of  the.  wife,  there  seems,  in  legal  reason,  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  holding  her  liable,  when  she  acts  without  compulsion,  express 
or  implied,  from  her  husband,^  who  is  also  liable.  For,  if  she 
is  present  aiding  and  abetting  him,  she  becomes  thereby  a  prin- 
cipal of  the  second  degree.^    And,  — 

Apply  for  ReUel  —  It  has  been  even  laid  down  that  parents, 

1  Vol.  I.  S  888, 8S4.  ed.  19;  Beg.  v.  Edwards,  8  Car.  &  P. 

<  Rex  V,  Squire,  1  Rusa.  Crimes,  8d  611;  Vol.  I.  §  864. 
Eng.  ed.  490 ;   Reg.  o.  Crumpton,  Car.  &         *  Rex  v.    Smith,   2  Car.  &  P.  449. 

M.  597 ;  Rex  v.  Self,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  This  was  not  a  case  of  murder,  but  it 

187,  1   East  P.  C.  226;   Reg.  r.  Bubb,  4  establishes  the  principle  stoted  in  the 

Cox  C.  C.  456;  Reg.  v.  Conde,  10  Cox  text.    And  see  Vol.  I.  §  217. 
C.  C.  647.    See  Reg.  v.  Waters,  Temp.  &         ^  Reg.  v.  Nicholls,  18  Cox  C.  C.  76. 

M.  57,  1  Den.  C.  C.  866,  18  Jar.  180, 18  And  see  Reg.  v.  Finney,  12  Cox  C.  C. 

Law  J.  K.  s.  M.  C.  58;  Reg.  r.  Renshaw,  625,  10  Eng.  Rep.  507 ;   Reg.  v.  Porter, 

11  Jar.  615, 616 ;  Reg.  r.  Marriott,  8  Car.  Leigh  &  C.  894,  9  Cox  C.  C.  449 ;  Reg 

ft  P.  425 ;  post,  §  686.  r.  S ,  5  Cox  C.  C.  279. 

•  Bex  r.  Saunders,  7  Car.  &  P.  277;         •  See  Vol.  I.  §  856  et  seq. 
Bex  V.  Squixe,  1  Ross.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.         7  Vol.  L  $  648. 
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both  father  and  mother,  who  are  without  the  means  of  provid- 
ing sufficient  food  and  clothing  for  their  helpless  children,  should 
apply  for  public  assistance  under  the  poor  laws  ;  and,  if  a  child 
dies  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  to  make  such  application,  they 
are  guilty  of  manslaughter.^ 

§  662.    Married  Persons  Uvlng  Apart  —  In  a  case  before  Gumey, 

B.,  the  doctrine  seemed  to  be  received,  that,  where  husband  and 
wife  live  apart  by  mutual  consent,  and  he  gives  her  a  fixed  allow- 
ance for  her  maintenance,  he  is  still  under  obligation  to  see  that 
she  does  not  suffer  in  sickness.  If^  therefore,  she  is  sick,  and 
her  days  are  shortened  from  the  want  of  shelter,  he  may  be 
charged  criminally  with  her  death,  provided  he  has  notice  of  her 
condition,  and  refuses  to  supply  her  ;  though,  prima  faciei  he  is 
imder  no  obligation.' 

§  662  a.  Running  PubUo  Conveyanoes.  —  If  persons  who  have 
the  charge  of  the  running  of  steamboats,^  railway  trains,^ 
and  other  public  conveyances,*  neglect  their  duties,  and  death 
results  from  the  neglect,  they  are,  under  many  circumstances, 
not  all,  answerable  for  manslaughter.  It  will  depend  upon  no 
one  consideration  alone,  but  upon  many  considerations  set  down 
in  this  chapter  and  in  others  of  these  volumes,  whether,  in  the 
particular  instance,  the  indictment  can  be  maintained.  A  crim- 
inal case  of  this  sort  is  governed  by  principles  differing  in  some 
measure  from  a  civil  one.     Hence,  — 

Contributory  NegUgenoe.  —  For  reasons  appearing  in  our  first 
volume,*  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  is  not  appli- 
cable in  these  cases  of  criminal  homicide.  "  Who,"  asked  Byles, 
J.,  in  a  case  where  a  child  had  been  run  over  and  killed,  ^^  is  the 
plaintiff  here  ?  The  Queen,  as  representing  the  nation ;  and,  if 
they  were  all  negligent  together,  I  think  their  negligence  would 
be  no  defence  even  if  they  had  been  adults."  ^ 

1  Reg.  V.  Mabbett,  6  Cox  C.  C.  889.  Reg.  v.  Pargeter,  8  Cox  C.  C.  101 ;   Reg. 

s  Reg.  V.  Plommer,  1  Car.  &  K.  GOO;  v.  Trainer,  4  Fost  &  F.  105;   Reg.  v. 

poat,  S  686.    See  2  Bishop  Mar.  &  Dir.  Gray,  4  Fost.  &  F.  1008;  Reg.  r.  Parden- 

§  401.    And  see  generally,  on  the  sub-  ton,    6   Cox  C.    C.  247 ;   The  State  v, 

Ject  of  separations  without  divorce,  1  lb.  O'Brien,  8  Vroom,  169 ;  Reg.  v.  Smith,  11 

§  650-656.  Cox  C.  C.  210 ;   Reg.  v.  Benge,  4  Fost.  & 

s  Post,  §669;  Reg.  v.  Gregory,  2  Fost  F.  604;   Reg.  v.  BirchaU,  4  Fost.  &F. 

&  F.  168 ;  United  States  o.  Taylor,  5  Me-  1087. 

Lean,  242;  United  Stotes  v.  Famham,  2         *  Reg.  v.  Jones,  11  Cox  C.  C.  644. 
Blatch.  628 ;  Gerke  v.  California  Steam         •  Vol.  I.  §  266-263. 
Navigation  Co.,  9  Cal.  251.  ^  Reg  w.  Kew,  12  Cox  C.  C.  866.  866, 

«  Reg..  9.  Ledger,  2  Fost  ft  F.  867 ;  4  Eng.  Rep.  606.    And  see  Reg.  v.  Jodm^ 
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§  663.  Some  JReUUions  in  Life  .*^  — 

GhaBtisement  —  (Parent  and  Child  —  Maater  and  Servant;  &o.^.  — * 
East  observes :  **  Parents,  masters,  and  other  persons  having  au« 
thority  in  foro  domesticoy  may  give  reasonable  correction  to  those 
under  their  care  ;  and,  if  death  ensue  from  such  correction,  it  will 
be  no  more  than  accidental  death.  But  if  the  correction  exceed 
the  bounds  of  due  moderation,  either  in  the  measure  of  it  or  in 
the  instrument  made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  either 
murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circimistances."  ^ 
Where  a  father,  to  correct  his  son  for  theft,  having  repeatedly 
punished  him  ineffectually,  beat  him  so  severely  with  a  rope  that 
he  died,  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  manslaughter  only.^  But 
where  a  master,  having  authority  to  chastise  his  servant,  broke 
the  servant's  skull  with  an  iron  bar,  he  was  held  to  have  com- 
mitted the  higher  form  of  felonious  homicide  called  murder.^ 
One  in  loco  parentis^  compelling  a  child,  as  a  punishment,  to  work 
beyond  its  strength  an  unreasonable  number  of  hours,  and  thus 
hastening  its  death  of  consumption,  has  been  deemed  guilty  only 
of  manslaughter ;  though  the  punishment  was  cruel,  and  accom- 
panied by  violent  language  ;  if  he  believed  the  child  to  be  sham- 
ining  sickness,  and  able  to  perform  all  that  was  demanded.^ 
And,  in  the  language  of  Martin,  B.,  speaking  in  a  case  where  a 
j&ther  was  on  trial  for  the  manslaughter  of  his  child  two  and  a 
half  years  old :  ^^  The  law  as  to  correction  has  reference  only  to 
a  child  capable  of  appreciating  correction,  and  not  to  an  infant 
two  years  and  a  half  old.  Although  a  slight  slap  may  be  law- 
fxilly  given  to  an  infant  by  her  mother,  more  violent  treatment  of 
an  infant  so  young  by  her  father  would  not  be  justifiable ;  and 
the  only  question  for  the  jury  to  decide  is,  whether  the  child's 
death  was  accelerated  or  caused  by  the  blows  inflicted  by  the 
prisoner."  • 


11  Coz  C.  C.  644 ;  Reg.  v.  Birchill,  4 
Foft.  &F.  1087, 1088. 

^  For  more  as  to  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  master  and  serrant, 
Jbc.,  see  Vol.  L  §  878  et  seq. ;  ante, 
§  600-662.  Concerning  corertare  as  ex- 
cusing criminal  acts,  see  Vol.  I.  %  856. 

•  1  East  P.  C«261 ;  s.  p.  Foster,  262; 
ante,  §  620. 

*  Anonjmons,  1  East  P.  0.  261. 

«  Bex  V.  Grej,  J.  KeL  64,  66.    See 


also  Rex  r.  Conner,  7  Car.  4b  P.  488, 
for  a  case  wherein  a  mother,  angry  witli 
a  child,  threw  at  it  a  small  iron  poker, 
which  accidentally  hit  another  child  and 
killed  it ;  she  was  held  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. 

*  Rex  o.  Cheeseman,  7  Car.  4b  P. 
466.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Walters,  Car.  & 
M.164. 

•  Reg.  9.  Griffin,  11  Cox  C.  C.  402, 
403. 
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§  664.    PhyBioian  and  Patient^ — (ignorant  practitioner).  —  The 

doctrine  as  to  physician  and  patient  is  not  quite  the  same  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  And  possibly  it  is  not  entirely  har- 
monious among  our  States.  According  to  English  adjudication, 
whenever  one  undertakes  to  cure  another  of  disease,  or  to  per- 
form on  him  a  surgical  operation,  he  renders  himself  thereby  liable 
to  the  criminal  law,  if  he  does  not  carry  to  this  duty  some  degree 
of  skill,  though  what  degree  may  not  be  clear;  consequently,  if 
the  patient  dies  through  his  ill-treatment,  he  is  indictable  for 
manslaughter.*  Still,  in  an  English  case,  Willes,  J.,  once  put  the 
doctrine  in  a  more  reasonable  way ;  thus,  —  "If  a  man  knew  that 
he  w(M  ttsififf  medicines  beyond  hit  hnotoledge^  and  was  meddling 
with  things  above  his  reach,  that  was  cidpable  rashness.  Negli- 
gence might  consist  in  using  medicines  in  the  use  of  which  care 
was  required,  and  of  the  properties  of  which  the  person  using 
them  was  ignorant.  A  person  who  so  took  a  leap  in  the  dark  in 
the  administration  of  medicine  was  guilty  of  gross  negligence.'*  • 
Now,  in  the  facts  of  human  life,  the  less  a  man  understands  of 
any  thing  occult,  like  the  unseen  workings  of  medicine,  the  more 
confident  he  is  that  his  knowledge  of  the  thing  is  perfect.  There- 
fore some  of  our  American  courts  have  laid  down  the  doctrine, 
not  altogether  inharmoniously  with  this  utterance  of  the  learned 
English  judge,  in  substance,  that,  since  it  is  lawful  and  com- 
mendable for  one  to  cure  another,  if  he  undertakes  this  office  in 
good  faith,  and  adopts  the  treatment  he  deems  best,  he  is  not 
liable  to  be  adjudged  a  felon ;  though  the  treatment  should  be 
erroneous,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  assume  to  know  all 
about  this  subject,  which,  in  truth,  is  understood  by  no  mortal. 


^  Vol.  L  §  896  and  the  places  there  a  place  where  persons   of   a 

referred  to.  education  might  be  obtained,  takes  on 

^  Rex  V.  Spiller,  6  Car.  &  P.  883;  himself  to  administer  medicine  which 
Ferguson's  Case,  1  Lewln,  181 ;  Rex  v.  may  hare  a  dangerous  efiEect,  and  such 
Senior,  1  Moody,  846 ;  Rex  r.  Webb,  1  medicine  destroys  the  life  of  the  person 
Moody  &  R.  405,  2  Lewin,  106 ;  Reg.  v.  to  whom  it  Is  administered,  it  is  man- 
Spilling,  2  Moody  &  R.  107;  Rex  v.  slaughter.  The  party  may  not  mean 
Long,  4  Car.  &  P.  898 ;  Rex  v.  William-  to  cause  death ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may 
son,  8  Car.  ft  P.  686 ;  Reg.  v,  Markuss,  mean  to  produce  beneficial  effects ;  but 
4  Post.  &  P.  866 ;  Reg.  v.  Macleod,  12  he  has  no  right  to  hazard  medicine  of  a 
Cox  C.  C.  584,  8  Eng.  Rep.  589 ;  Reg.  v,  dangerous  tendency  when  medical  asaiat- 
Chamberlain,  10  Cox  C.  C.  486 ;  Reg.  o.  ance  can  be  obtained.  If  he  does,  he 
Spencer,  10  Cox  C.  C.  526.  In  Simp-  does  it  at  his  peril." 
son's  Case,  1  Lewin,  172,  Bay  ley,  J.,  ob-  *  Reg.  v,  Markuss,  4  Post  &  P.  8156, 
served :  "  I  am  clear,  that,  if  a  person  859.  And  see  Reg.  o.  Crook,  1  Post.  A 
not  haying  a  medical  education,  and  in  P.  521 ;  Reg.  o.  Crick,  1  Post  ft  P.  51Ql 
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grosdy  wrong ;  and  though  he  is  a  person  called,  by  those  who 
deem  themselves  wise,  grossly  ignorant  of  medicine  and  surgeryA 

Careieu  Practitioner.  —  As  to  the  mere  carelessness  of  medical 
practitionerB,  and  persons  not  practitioners  dealing  .eith  medicine 
in  the  particular  instance,  there  is  probably  no  difference  between 
fhe  English  and  American  law.  Any  person  undertaking  a  cure, 
but  being  grossly  careless,  and  thus  producing  death,  is  liable  to 
a  charge  of  manslaughter,  whether  he  is  a  licensed  practitioner 
or  not.^  For  example,  a  niy^e  who,  knowing  that  laudanum  is 
poison,  gives  it  to  an  infant  in  a  quantity  to  produce  death,  is 
guilty  of  a  felonious  homicide ;  and  it  has  even  been  said,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  qualifying  evidence,  the  degree  of  the  offence 
will  be  murder.'  Not  every  mistake,  from  which  death  follows, 
will  subject  a  medical  practitioner,  or  one  who  puts  up  medicines, 
to  punishment  if  fatal  results  ensue ;  ^  but  the  negligence  must 
be  gross,  traceable,  Willes,  J.,  said  in  one  case,  ^*to  an  evU 
mind."  fi 

§  665.  Dtity  aMTimed  by  Contraot  —  In  general,  a  breach  of  mere 
contract  is  not  an  indictable  offence.^  But  if  death  follows  from 
the  breach  of  a  contract,  the  party  is  liable  as  for  crime.^ 
Thus,— 

Cannon  Bursting. — Where  an  iron  founder,  employed  to  make 
some  cannon  for  use  on  a  day  of  public  rejoicing,  having  fur- 
nished one  piece,  which  burst  and  was  returned  to  him,  sent  it 
back  in  so  imperfect  a  state  that  it  burst  a  second  time,  killing 
three  men,  he  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.'    But,  — 


1  Commonwealth  v.  Thompson,  6 
Mass.  Id4 ;  Rice  v.  The  State,  8  Misio. 
661 ;  Vol.  I.  §  814,  note. 

s  Bex  r.  Van  Butchell,  8  Car.  &  P. 
flS9 ;  Rice  o.  The  State,  8  Miuo.  661 ; 
Rez  9.  Long,  4  Car.  &  F.  428;  Rex  v, 
Spiller,  6  Car.  &  P.  888;  Reg.  r.  Bull,  2 
]Poel.  &  F.  201 ;  Reg.  v.  Chamberlain,  10 
Cox  C.  C.  486;  Reg.  v.  Madeod,  12  Cox 
C.  C.  684,  8  Eng.  Rep.  680. 

>  The  State  v.  Leak,  PhiUips,  460. 
See  Reg.  0.  Ball,  supra. 

•  Reg.  V.  Noakee,  4  Fost  &  F.  920 ; 
Beg.  V.  Macleod,  supra ;  Vol.  I.  §  217. 

•  Reg.  V.  Spencer,  10  Cox  C.  C.  626. 

•  Yol.  L  §  682.  The  reason  is  'be- 
emaae,  in  the  facts  of  cases,  it  does  not 
^enerall/  create  a  du^  to  the  pnbUe,  or 


any  other  duty  of  the  indictable  sort 
But  in  the  language  of  a  learned  Ala- 
bama judge,  "  When  a  party  owes  the 
public  a  duty,  although  resulting  from  a 
contract,  he  is  indictable  for  a  breach  of 
that  duty."  A.  J.  Walker,  C.  J.,  in  Stein 
v.  The  State,  87  Ala.  128, 130.  Nuisanoe 
in  supplying  Bad  Water.  —  Therefore 
in  the  case  in  which  this  obseryation  oc- 
curs, the  defendant,  who  had  contracted 
to  supply  a  city  with  wholesome  water, 
was  held  to  be  indictable  for  a  nuisance 
when  the  supply  which  he  furnished  was 
unwholesome. 

T  Ante,  §  660. 

>  Rex  p.  Carr,  8  Car.  &  P.  168.  And 
see  post,  S  696. 
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AUegatlon  in  Indiotment  —  There  must,  as  we  haye  seen,^  be  a 
duty ;  and,  if  the  indictment  does  not  allege  a  duty,  the  defend- 
ant  cannot  be  convicted.^ 

§  666.  Jailer  and  Prlsonar.  —  If  a  jailer  confines  his  prisoner 
in  an  unwholesome  room,  and  neglects  to  give  him  necessaries  for 
cleanliness,  whereby  the  prisoner  contracts  a  disease  of  which  he 
dies,  this  jailer  commits  thereby  the  crime  of  murder.^  His  neg- 
lect is  a  gross  violation  of  duty. 

§  667.  Public  Duty  without  Contract — ("Way).  —  If  one  is  using 
a  public  way,  whether  of  land  or  water,  and  by  carelessness  in  its 
use  destroys  unintentionally  a  human  life,  he  is  guilty  of  felonious 
homicide  ;  ^  for,  although  he  was  under  no  contract,  yet  he  was 
under  an  obligation,  which  the  law  recognizes,  to  use  the  way 
with  care. 

Non-feasance. — There  are,  indeed,  suggestions  in  the  books, 
that  a  mere  non-feasance  in  such  a  case  is  not  sufficient.^  But 
reasons  have  been  already  given  why  such  a  distinction  cannot 
be  deemed  good  in  legal  doctrine,  in  cases  where  the  law  imposes 
a  duty.' 

§  668.   Praximit}/  of  the  Wrongful  Thing  to  the  Death :  — 

Sufficiently  proximate.  —  In  these  cases  the  wrongful  thing  must 
be  sufficiently  proximate  to  the  death.     Thus,  — 

Neglect  to  contract —  (Employing  Incompetent  Servant). — In  Eng- 
land, trustees  appointed  under  a  local  act  to  repair  roads,  with 
power  to  contract  for  the  making  of  the  repairs,  were  held  not  to 
be  chargeable  with  manslaughter,  if,  neglecting  to  contract,  a 
road  becomes  out  of  repair,  and  a  man  who  uses  it  is  therefore 
accidentally  killed.  *^No  doubt,"  said  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J., 
*^  the  neglect  of  a  personal  duty,  when  death  ensues  as  the  con- 
sequence of  such  neglect,  renders  the  party  guilty  of  it  liable  to 
an  indictment  for  manslaughter ;  and  the  cases  which  have  been 
cited  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  and  which  establish  that 
doctrine,  are  good  law.    I  myself  tried  a  prisoner  for  not  taking 


1  Ante,  §  660. 

s  Reg.  V.  Barrett,  2  Car.  &  K  848. 

*  Rex  V.  Huggins,  2  Stra.  882,  2  Ld. 
Raym.  1574;  Vol.  I.  §  828;  post,  §  687, 
689.  And  See  Castell  v.  Bambridge,  2 
Stra.  854,  856. 

*  Reg.  V.  Taylor,  9  Car.  &  P.  672 ; 
Rex  9.  Swindall,2  Car.  &  K.280;  United 
SUte<  9.  Warner,  4  McLean,  463 ;  United 
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Statei  o.  Collyer,  Wbart  Horn.  488  ;  Bex 
9.  Walker,  1  Car.  &  P.  820 ;  Rex  u.  Tim> 
mine,  7  Car.  &  P.  499;  Rex  v.  Grout,  6 
Car.  &  P.  629;  Rex  v.  Mastin,  6  Car.  & 
P.  896. 

*  Rex  V.  Qreen,  7  Car.  &  P.  166.  And 
see  Rex  v.  Allen,  7  Car.  &  P.  158. 

«  Vol.  I.  §  217,  420;  ante,  §  669  and 
aathoxitiea  cited  in  the  note. 
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proper  care  in  managing  the  shaft;  of  a  mine.  He  intrusted  the 
management  of  it  to  an  incompetent  person,  who  said  at  the  time 
that  he  was  incompetent.  The  prisoner  was  convicted;  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  a  severe  sentence.  But  how  can  the 
principle  I  have  stated  apply  to  the  present  case  ?  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  trustees  are  guilty  of  felony  in  neglecting  to  con- 
tract. Not  only  must  the  neglect,  to  make  the  party  guilty  of  it 
liable  to  the  charge  of  felony,  be  personal,  but  the  death  must  be 
the  immediate  result  of  that  personal  neglect.  According  to  the 
argument  here,  it  might  be  said,  that,  where  the  inhabitants  gen- 
erally are  bound  to  repair,  and  a  death  is  caused  as  in  the  present 
case,  all  the  inhabitants  are  indictable  for  manslaughter."  ^ 

§  669.  Fomlfthing  Opportimity  to  another.  —  And  where  one, 
having  the  charge  of  a  steam-engine,  stopped  it  and  went  away ; 
but  another  came  and  set  it  in  motion,  causing  a  person  to  be 
killed;  the  former  one  was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter.^ 

No  one  on  look-ont.  —  A  case  of  the  captain  and  pilot  of  a 
steamboat,  in  England,  turned  possibly  on  this  distinction; 
though  the  judges  seemed  not  to  put  it  on  any  particular  groimd. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  steamer  had  run  down  a  smack,  killing 
one  on  board  the  latter.  The  running  down  was  attributed,  by 
the  prosecutor,  to  improper  steerage  of  the  steamboat,  owing  to 
there  being  no  man  at  the  bow  on  look-out.  The  proof  showed 
a  look-out  to  have  been  kept  there  when  the  boat  started,  an  hour 
before.  According  to  one  witness,  both  the  captain  and  pilot 
ipirere  at  the  time  of  the  accident  on  the  bridge  between  the 
paddle-boxes ;  according  to  another  witness,  the  pilot  alone  was 
there.  The  time  was  night,  dark,  rainy ;  the  steamer  had  lights, 
but  the  smack  had  not.  An  acquittal  was  directed.  Park,  J., 
observed,  among  other  things,  that  the  question  involved  was, 
'whether  there  was  "gross  negligence."' 

§  670.    Views  of  the  Intent :  — 

Speolfio  Intent  Unnaceasaiy.  —  The  intent  need  not  be  to  kill ;  ^ 
while '  yet  the  law,  neither  under  this  title  nor  under  any  other, 
would  tolerate  the  conviction  of  one  for  crime  unless  his  mind 


1  Reg.  p.  Pocock,  17  Q.  B.  84,  88,  24         *  Rex  v.  Allen,  7  Car.  &  P.  168.    See 

Eog.  L.  &  £q.  190.    See  Vol.  I.  §  22^  Reg.  v.  Harriott,  8  Car.  &  P.  426. 
227.  «  Vol.  L  S  217,  814,  318, 821,  828,  88% 

<  HUton'B  Case,  2  Lewin,  214.  884,  786 ;  poit,  {  679. 
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were  criminal.^  Perhaps  the  fall  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  intent  necessary  to  constitute  a  crime,  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding Yolume,^  will  better  guide  the  reader  in  cases  of  homicide 
than  any  thing  which  can  be  said  here. 

§  671.  Drunkenness.  —  In  the  first  volume,  also,  was  considered 
the  effect  of  drunkenness  in  homicide,^  as  well  as  in  other  crimes. 
No  further  discussion  of  the  question  is  needed  here. 

m.    What  Indictable  Homicides  are  Murder  and  what  are  Manr 

nlaughter, 

§  672.  Mnrder  Is  of  "MaUoe  aforethought"  —  We  saw,  in  the 
historical  subdivision  of  this  chapter,  that,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  old  statutes  which  have  separated  indictable  homicides 
into  the  two  degrees  now  known  as  murder  and  manslaughter, 
the  former  are  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  being  committed 
of  "malice  aforethought,"  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
"  wilfully  and  of  malice  aforethought."  *  The  word  "  wilfully," 
however,  does  not  appear  to  add  any  thing  to  the  meaning  of  the 
expression ;  while,  for  still  other  reasons  appearing  in  the  work 
on  Criminal  Procedure,  there  is  more  than  doubt  whether  it 
ought  to  have  place  in  the  definition  of  murder.^  To  ascertain, 
therefore,  whether  a  felonious  killing  is  murder  or  manslaughter, 
we  have  simply  to  inquire  whether  it  was  committed  of  "  malice 
aforethought "  or  not. 

§  673.  Diffloulties  and  their  Sonroe.  —  But  this  inquiry  is  not  a 
simple  one.  In  former  times,  when  in  felony  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  appear  without  counsel,  and  the  judge  was  in  « 
measure  counsel  for  them,  and  when  the  distinction  between  the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury  was  not  well  defined,  and  judges 
undertook  to  assist  jurors  as  to  the  facts  more  than  they  do  now, 
many  things  were  laid  down  from  the  bench  and  transferred  to 
our  law  books,  of  which  no  one  can  say  whether  they  were 
meant  to  be  opinions  on  the  law  or  on  particular  facts  in  evi- 
dence.   And,  particularly  in  homicide,  it  was  customary^  for  the 

1  Vol.  L  I  287.  Tania  v.  Lewis,  Addison,  279,  282 ;  Feo- 

>  Vol.  I.  §  206,  206,  285  et  seq.  pie  v.  Fuller,  2  Parker  C.  C.  16. 

•  Vol.  I.  §  897  et  seq. ;  Feople  v.  Ham-  «  Ante,  $  62d-628 ;  Crim.  Frooed.  IL 

miU,  2  Parker  C.  C.  228 ;  People  v.  Bob-  §  49&-500. 

inaon,  2  Parker  C.  0.  285;  FennsjlTania  »  Crim.  Froced.  IL  §  545,  546. 

V.  McFall,  Addison,  255,  257 ;  Fennsjl-  •  Vol.  I  §  848. 
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jujy  to  find  the  special  facts,  and  submit  them  to  the  court  to 
determine  wl^ether  the  grade  of  the  crime  was  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. But  the  form  of  the  finding  was  largely  such  as  com- 
pelled the  judges  to  draw  inferences  of  fact  from  facts  found ; 
these  inferences  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  books  as 
though  they  were  inferences  of  law ;  they  have  been  subsequently 
followed ;  and  so  a  system  of  things  has  grown  up,  contrary  to 
true  principle  and  true  law.  Is  it,  then,  a  question  of  law, 
whether,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  a  case,  the  killing 
is  to  be  deemed  of  ^^  malice  aforethought,"  or  is  it  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  fact  whether  or  not  the  prisoner's  mind  was  in  a  state 
described  by  the  words  "malice  aforethought"?  Now,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  read  in  the  books  generally,  this  question  is  a 
mixed  one,  wherein  law  and  fact  are  so  blended  as  to  leave  the 
partition  line  at  places  uncertain,  and  at  others  yariable  and 
jagged. 

§  673  a.  The  Prasumptioiis.  —  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
difficulties  attending  our  present  inquiry  relate  to  the  presump- 
tions, whether  of  law  or  fact,  to  be  drawn  from  acts,  as  consti- 
tuting or  not  the  ^^ malice  aforethought"  which  distinguishes 
murder  from  manslaughter.  But  this  doctrine  of  presumptions  ^ 
is  unsettled  and  uncertain  in  all  the  departments  of  our  law, 
while  it  is  specially  so  in  the  law  of  our  present  sub-title. 
What  was  reasonably  clear  once  is  dim  now ;  for  time,  in  this 
matter,^  has  brought  mists,  not  sunshine.  Thus,  in  1727,  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  I.,  Raymond,  C.  J.,  delivering  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  of  England,  said :  "  The 
judges  are  to  determine  what  is  malice,  or  what  i§  a  reasonable 
time  to  cool ;  and  they  must  do  it  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  the  jury  are  judges  only  of  the  fact,  and  we  must  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  deliberate  or  not.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  sum- 
ming up  an  evidence,  the  judges  direct  the  jury,  if  you  believe 
such  a  fact,  it  is  so ;  if  not,  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  they  find  either 
a  general  or  a  special  verdict  upon  it.  There  is  no  instance  where 
the  jury  ever  find  that  the  fact  was  done  of  malice,  or  that  the 
party  had  or  had  not  time  to  cool ;  but  that  must  be  left  to  the 
judges  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  ^    Now,  according 

^  Crim.  Proced.  I.  §  1096-1181 ;  in         <  Rex  v.  Onehy,  2  Stra.  766,  778. 
of  homicide,  lb.  II.  $  69S-60& 
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to  the  modem  cases,  as  well  as  the  ancient,  it  is  a  question  of  law, 
not  of  fact,  whether  or  not  a  particular  interval  stmounts  to  a 
sufficient  cooling  time ;  ^  but  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  all  the  courts 
of  the  present  day,  that,  upon  certain  facts  being  established, 
it  is  exclusively  for  the  court  to  draw  the  inference  of  malice.^ 
Still,  after  an  examination  of  the  cases,  one  is  surprised  to  find 
how  uncertain  and  unsettied  this  sort  of  question  is  in  those  of 
modern  date. 

§  673  5.  In  Prinoiple.  —  According  to  the  analogies  of  the 
modern  law  of  evidence,  and  the  better  procedure  before  juries, 
the  judge,  in  charging  a  jury,  should  tell  them  that  the  homicide, 
to  be  murder,  must  be  committed  of  what  the  law  terms  malice 
aforethought,  which  is  a  technical  term  in  legal  language,  with  a 
defined  legal  meaning.  He  should  then  explain  its  meaning,  as 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  facts  in  evidence ;  and  explain 
the  presumptions  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  facts ;  adding, 
that  it  is  for  them  to  look  at  the  evidence,  and  the  reasonable- 
,  ness  of  the  presumptions  suggested,  and  decide,  as  a  question  of 
fact,  whether  or  not  the  law's  malice  aforethought  existed  in 
the  present  instance, 

§  674.    Further  Course  of  this  Sub^tle,  and  how  divided. — It  is 

perceived  that  the  difference  is,  whether  these  presumptions  are 
of  law  or  of  fact.  The  difference,  therefore,  will  not  embarrass 
our  future  discussions.  If  one  court  deems  a  presumption  to 
be  o£  law,  it  can  give  direction  to  a  cause  on  that  basi^;  if  an- 
other deems  it  to  be  of  fact,  it  can  instruct  the  jury  on  that 
basis ;  and  the  elucidations  of  this  sub-title  will  be  equally  ser- 
viceable to  both.  We  shall  consider.  First,  The  intent ;  Secondly, 
The  act  viewed  apart  from  what  may  be  the  real  intent ;  Thirdly, 
The  act  viewed  in  combination  with  the  intent ;  Fourthly,  The 
act  viewed  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  person  killed, 
as  exciting  the  passions,  or  otherwise ;  Fifthly,  Such  act  contem- 
plated in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  third  persons ;  Sixthly,  The 
distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter  under  the  statutes 
of  some  of  our  States. 


1  Post,  §718.  Flanagan  v.  The   State,  46  Ala.  708; 

s  Dukes  V.  The  State,  14  Fla.  499 ;  Reg.  o.  Eagle,  2  Fost  &  F.  827.    See 

People  p.  Campbell,  £dm.  Sel.  Cas.  807 ;  People  v.  Aro,  6  Cal.  207. 
The  State  v,  Tachanatah,  64  N.  C.  614; 
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§  675.  First.  The  Intent  distitiffuiehing  Murder  from  Man* 
daughter  :  — 

"Malice  aforethonght*  ioterpreted.  — According  to  ordinary  mod- 
em methods  of  dealing  with  statutes,  the  term  ^^  malice  afore- 
thought" would  be  accepted  as  merely  referring  to  the  intent 
with  which  a  homicide  is  committed.  But,  at  a  time  when 
courts  took  more  liberties  with  legislative  words  than  they  do 
now,  it  received  a  more  liberal  construction,  which  became  a 
part  of  the  law  itself,  and  remains  to  the  present  day.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  deemed  to  signify,  not  actual  ^^  ULalice,"  or  actual 
*^  aforethought,"  or  any  other  actual  state  of  the  mind,  bat  any 
such  combination  of  wrongful  deed  and  mental  culpability  as 
judicial  usage  has  determined  to  be  sufficient  to  render  that 
murder  which  else  would  be  only  manslaughter.  StiU  the  books 
generally  define  malice  aforethought  to  be  such  a  depraved  con- 
dition of  mind  as  shows  a  total  disregard  of  social  duty,  and  a 
heart  bent  wholly  on  evil.^  Of  course,  if  a  man,  without  any 
justification,  deliberately  resolves  to  take  a  human  life  and  takes 
it,  this  is  murder.     Hence,  — 

Malioa  ezpress  or  implied.  —  It  is  common  in  the  books  to  speak 
of  the  maUce  in  murder  as  being  eitiier  express  or  impUed,^  — a 
distinction  of  no  practical  value. 

§  676.  Intent  to  km.  —  An  actual  intent  to  take  life  is  not  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  murder,^  any  more  than  it  is  in  man- 
slaughter. Still,  if,  in  a  particular  instance,  this  actual  intent 
exists,  it  may  make  that  murder  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
criminal,  or  would  be  only  manslaughter.^  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  intent  to  take  life  may  exist  while  there  is  no  crime  commit- 
ted in  taking  it.  It  is  so  when  an  officer  executes  sentence  of 
death  imder  a  lawful  warrant,  or  one  in  self-defence  intention- 
ally takes  the  aggressor's  life  to  save  his  own,  as  well  as  in  vari- 


1  The  Stote  o.  Jairott,  1  Ire.  76 ; 
United  States  r.  CorneU,  2  Mason,  60, 
91 ;  The  State  v.  Smith,  2  Strob.  77. 
And  see  Beaucbamp  o.  The  State,  6 
Blackf.  299 ;  Vol.  I.  f  427, 429.  See  also 
People  p.  Diyine,  1  £dm.  Sel.  Cas.  694 ; 
B«g.  V.  Noon,  6  Cox  C.  C.  187;  Wellar  9. 
People,  80  Mich.  16 ;  Commonwealth  v, 
I>ram,  8  Smith,  Pa.  9;  Mc Adams  v.  The 
State,  25  Ark.  406 ;  The  State  p.  Deck- 
lotto,  19  Iowa,  447. 


«  Rex  p.  Oneby,  2  Stra.  766,  770; 
Warren  p.  The  SUte,  4  Ck>ldw.  180; 
Perry  p.  The  State,  48  Ala.  21 ;  People 
p.  Haun,  44  Cal.  90 ;  Read  p.  Common- 
wealth, 22  Orat  924. 

s  Post,  f  679  et  seq. ;  Scott  p.  The 
State,  87  Ala.  117 ;  People  p.  Freel,  48 
Cal.  486;  The  State  p.  Decklotts,  10 
Iowa,  447. 

«  Pott,  §  692-694. 
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oils  other  circtunstances.^  And  in  some  circumstances,  when 
one  intends  to  take  life  and  does  it,  his  offence  is  manslaughter, 
but  not  murder.^  Thus,  in  the  language  of  Redfield,  C.  J.,  sit- 
ting in  the  Vermont  court,  ^if  the,  jury  should  regard  this  as  a 
bona  fide  case  of  mutual  combat,  without  previous  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  and  that  mutual  blows  were  given  before 
the  accused  drew  his  knife,  and  that  he  drew  it  in  the  heat  and 
fury  of  the  fight,  and  dealt  a  mortal  wound,  although  with  the 
purpose  of  doing  just  what  he  did  do,  —  that  is,  of  taking  life, — 
or  what  would  be  that  intent  if  he  had  been  in  such  a  state  as 
properly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  act,  still  it  is  but  man- 
slaughter." * 

§  677.  "  Aforethoufiilit"  —  The  word  "  aforethought,"  *  in  the 
definition  of  murder,  has  been  construed  by  the  courts  to  mean 
almost,  if  not  quite,  nothing.  There  is  no  particular  period 
during  which  it  is  necessary  the  ^^  malice  "  should  have  existed, 
or  the  prisoner  should  have  contemplated  the  homicide.^  If,  for 
example,  the  intent  to  kill,  or  to  do  other  great  bodily  harm,  is 
executed  the  instant  it  springs  into  the  mind,  the  offence  is  as 
truly  murder  as  if  it  had  dwelt  there  for  a  longer  period.^  Still 
premeditation  may  be  an  element*  showing  malice  when  otherwise 
it  would  not  sufficiently  appear .^    Therefore,  — 

"  MaUoe."  —  The  "  malice  "  of  the  old  statute  is  the  principal 
thing;  it  must  always  exist  in  murder.^ 

§  678.  Dntnkenness.  —  In  considering  the  effect  of  drunken- 
ness as  an  excuse  for  criminal  acts,  the  writer  brought  to  view 
many  things  relating  to  the  intent  in  homicide.  To  that  discus- 
sion, therefore,  the  reader  is  referred.* 


^  Post,  §  695;  People  v.  Barrj,  81  v.  The  State,  6  Blackf.  299 ;  United  States 

Cat  857.  V.  Cornell,  2  Mason,  80,  91 ;  McAdams  v. 

>  Maher  V.  People.  10  Mich.  212,  219.  The  State,  26  Ark.  405;  McKenzie  v. 

^  The  State  v.  McDonnell,  82  Vt.  491,  The  State,  26  Ark.  834 ;  The  State  v. 

541.    To  the  like  effect  is  Dennison  o.  Decklotts,  19  Iowa,  447. 

The  State,  18  Ind.  510.                       ^  ?  Dennison  v.  The  State,  13  Ind.  610; 

*  The  word  in  the  English   statute,  Lanergan  v.  People,  50  Barb.  266. 

from  which  the  distinction  between  mar-  '  McMillan  v.  The  State,  85  Ga.  64 ; 

der  and  manslaughter  has  come  to  us,  is  Warren  v.  The  State,  4  Coldw.  180 ;  Perrj 

"  prepensed."    See  ante,  §  624-628.  v.  The  State,  48  Ala.  21 ;  £x  parte  Moote. 

fi  Post,  §  695,  728.  80  Ind.  197 ;  Murphy  v.  The  State,  81 

«  Post,  §   695 ;    People  v.   Clark,   8  Ind.  511 ;  People  v,  Freel,  48  Cal.  436 ; 

Seld.  385 ;  Mitchum  v.  The  State,  11  Qa.  Read  v.  Commonwealth,  22  Grat  924. 

615 ;  Green  v.  The  State,  18  Misso.  882 ;  •  Vol.  L  §  897  et  seq. 
Bez  V.  Legg,  J.  Kel.  27, 128 ;  Beauchamp 
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§  679.  Secondly.  The  Act  viewed  apart  from  what  may  he  the 
Real  Intent :  — 

Conoerning  Teofanioal  RoIm  —  (intont).  —  In  the   criminal  law, 

all  acts,  strictly,  are  referred  to  the  intent ;  for,  according  to  a 
doctrine  already  explained,^  crime  exists  only  in  the  mind.  Tet 
the  law,  in  many  departments,  has  established  rules  to  determine 
the  mental  condition ;  and,  as  applied  in  some  circumstances,  has 
given  them  an  arbitrary  force ;  so  that  sometimes  a  man  who  in- 
tentionally does  a  thing  is  estopped  to  deny  the  intent  legally 
attached  to  the  doing.^  For  various  purposes,  the  real  intent 
may  generally,  perhaps  always,  on  a  charge  of  crime,  be  inquired 
into ;  yet,  in  the  cases  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  the  party 
is  still  precluded  from  denying  the  existence  of  the  intent  in 
law.  And  so,  when  a  man  means  to  do  certain  things,  which  he 
does,  and  the  death  of  another  follows,  he  is  adjudged  guilty  of 
murder  or  manslaughter,  whatever  may  be  his  real  motive.  It  is 
to  things  thus  intentionally  done,  as  they  concern  this  result,  that 
we  are  now  to  direct  our  attention. 

§  680.  Using  Deadly  "Waapona.  —  As  general  doctrine,  subject, 
we  shall  see,  to  some  qualifications,  the  malice  of  murder  is 
conclusively  inferred  from  the  unlawful  use  of  a  deadly  weapon, 
resulting  in  death.^ 

Defined.  —  A  deadly  weapon  is  one  likely  to  produce  death  or 
great  bodily  injury.^  And  it  has  been  held,  and  it  is  probably 
the  general  doctrine,  that  the  question  of  what  is  a  deadly  wea- 
pon is  one  of  law  for  the  court,  not  of  fact  for  the  jury.^ 

§  681.    Whether  Role  as  to,  U  of  Law  or  Fact  —  If  there  is  to  be 

a  rigid  rule  of  law  on  the  subject,  it  is  reasonable  to  hold,  that, 
where  one  uses  a  deadly  weapon  without  justification,  he  evinces 


1  Vol.  I.  f  287. 

«  Vol.  I.  §  870, 784, 786 ;  The  State  v. 
Smith,  2  Strob.  77 ;  1  East  P.  C.  871 ; 
Short  V.  The  State,  7  Yerg.  610. 

s  The  State  v.  Smith,  2  Strob.  77 ; 
Bex  V.  Thomas,  7  Car.  &  P.  817 ;  Orey's 
Case,  J.  Kel.  64 ;  s.  o.  nom.  Gray's  Case, 
J.  Kel.  138 ;  Keat's  Case,  Skin.  666 ;  Rez 
V.  Hazel,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  868,  888 ;  ante, 
I  628 ;  United  States  v.  McGIae,  1  Curt 
C.  C.  1 ;  Oreen  v.  The  State,  28  Missis. 
687 ;  Ohtdden  v.  The  State,  12  ila.  662 ; 
The  State  v.  Mullen,  14  La.  An.  670; 


Qem  V.  The  State,  81  Ind.  480;  Murphy 
v.  The  State,  81  Ind.  611 ;  Head  v.  The 
State,  44  Missis.  781 ;  Evans  v.  The  State, 
44  Missis.  762.  And  see  Jones  v.  The 
State,  29  Ga.  694 ;  The  State  v.  Fergu- 
son, 2  Hiil,  S.  C.  619 ;  United  States  o. 
Wiltberger,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  616;  The 
State  V.  Sisson,  8  Brev.  68;  Eriel  v. 
Commonwealth,  6  Bush,  862. 

«  Stat  Crimes,  §  820. 

•  Stat.  Crimes,  f  820 ;  The  SUte  v. 
West,  6  Jones,  N.  C.  606. 
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a  disregard  for  human  life  and  safety  amounting  to  ^^  malice."  In 
matter  of  principle,  the  doubt  is,  whether  the  rule  should  not  be 
one  of  mere  advice  to  the  jury,  rather  than  of  inflexible  lawJ 
'the  author,  were  it  for  him  to  decide,  would  commit  all  questions 
of  this  sort  to  the  mere  advisory  list ;  for  he  cannot  discover  by 
what  principle  either  of  policy  or  right  a  judge  is  permitted,  when 
the  law  requires  "  malice  aforethought "  to  constitute  murder,  to 
tell  the  jury  that,  whatever  their  actual  belief  may  be,  they  must 
find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  this  particular  "  malice,"  provided  they 
believe  he  produced  death  with  a  particular  kind  of  weapon. 
And,  contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  of  most  of  the 
cases  cited  to  the  last  section,  there  are  others  which  either  sub* 
mit  to  the  jury  ^  the  question  of  malice,  or  in  matter  of  law  hold 
that  the  killing  was  no  more  than  manslaughter,  though  a  deadly 
weapon  was  used  without  justification.^    Thus,  — 

Not  used  as  Deadly.  —  If  the  deadly  weapon  is  employed  neither 
with  direct  aim  nor  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  deadly  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  it  is  not  to  be  legally  regarded  in  the  particular 
instance  as  deadly.^  This  proposition  may  be  viewed  as  resulting 
rather  from  the  general  course  of  decision  than  as  being  estab- 
lished directly  by  any  express  adjudication.    Again,  — 

Careless  Use.  —  If  a  person  kills  another  by  the  mere  careless 
use  of  a  deadly  weapon,  he  commits  only  manslaughter.^ 

§  682.    lUustratloiis  of  Death  from  Deadly  Weapon.  —  Let  US  look 

at  some  specific  instances :  — 

Bhoctiiig  to  frighten  Horse.  —  Where  the  prisoner  fired  a  pistol 
at  a  person  on  horseback,  and  the  baU  caused  the  death  of  an- 
other, the  offence  was  held  to  be  murder ;  though  his  motive  was 
merely  to  frighten  the  horse,  and  cause  it  to  throw  the  rider. 
The  judge  observed :  "  If  the  prisoner's  object  had  been  nothing 
more  thui  to  make  Carter's  horse  throw  him,  and  he  had  used 

1  See  Crim.  Proced.  L  §  1006  et  teq. ;  monwealth,  7  Bush,  676 ;  Reg.  v.  Welsh, 

II.  §  601.  11  Cox  C.  C.  S86;  £z  parte  Wray,  80 

>  ADte,  §  673  a ;  post,  f  684.  Missis.  673. 

<  Reg.  V.  Selten,  11  Cos  C.  C.  674;         «  The    State  9.  Roane,  2  Der.   68; 

Commonwealth  v.  Drum,  8  Smith,  Pa.  9 ;  The  State  v.  West,  6  Jones,  N.  C.  50& 

The  State  v.  Harrison,  5  Jones,  N.  C.  115 ;  .    ^  Reg.  v.  Noon,  6  Cox  C.  C.  187  ;  The 

Philips  V,  Commonwealth,  2  Duvall,  328;  State  v,  Roane,  2  Dey.  68.    Where  the 

Anderson  v.  The  State,  8  Heisk.  86 ;  Mil-  carelessness  is  insignificant  in  degree, 

ler  V.  The  State,  87  Ind.  432 ;  Hard  v.  his  act  is  not  indictable.    Foster,  268, 

People,  26  Mich.  405;  Donnellanv.  Com-  266.    See  YoL  L  §  216 
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such  means  only  as  were  appropriate  to  that  end,  then  there  would 
be  some  reason  for  applying  to  his  cas)9  the  distinction,^  that, 
where  the  intent  was  to  commit  only  a  trespass  or  a  misde- 
meanor, an  accidental  killing  would  be  only  manslaughter."  ^ 

§  683.  Oabbetf 8  niiutrationa.  —  Gabbett  has  collected  several 
cases,  which  he  states  as  follows.  Speaking  of  the  right  to  in- 
flict— 

Chastisement' — He  says :  ^  ^^  If  the  correction  exceed  the  bounds 
of  due  moderation,  either  in  the  measure  of  it,  or  in  the  instrument 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  it  will  be  either  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, according  to  the  circumstances.^  As  where,  upon  a 
chiding  between  man  and  wife,®  the  husband  struck  the  wife 
"^ith  a  pestle,  so  that  she  died,  it  was  held  to  be  murder  ^  [a  case, 
the  reader  perceives,  of  a  deadly  weapon  employed]  ;  so  where  a 
-woman  kicked  and  stamped  on  the  belly  of  her  child  [a  case,  in 
principle,  of  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon]  ;  and,  in  another  case, 
-where  a  smith,  upon  some  cross  answer  given  by  his  servant,  and 
liaving  a  piece  of  hot  iron  in  his  hand,  ran  it  into  the  servant's 
belly .^  And  in  Hazel's  Case,  where  the  prisoner,  having  em- 
ployed her  step-daughter,  a  child  ten  years  old,  to  reel  some  yam, 
and  finding  some  of  the  skeins  knotted,  threw  at  the  child  a  four- 
legged  stool,  which  struck  her  on  the  temple,  and  caused  her 
death  soon  afterwards,  it  was  specially  found  by  the  jury  that  the 
stool  was  of  sufficient  size  and  weight  to  give  a  mortal  blow ;  but 
it  being  also  found,  that  the  prisoner  did  not  intend,  at  the  time 

1  Post,  §  004.  rod  of  iron,  the  skull  of  his  seryant, 

*  The  State  v.  Smith,  2  Strob.  77,    whom  he  did  not  mean  to  kill ;  and  this 
opinion  by  Erans,  J.  was  held  to  be  murder.    The  judges  ob- 

s  Ante,  §  008.  served :  "  If  a  father,  master,  or  school- 

^  1  Gab.  Crim.  Iaw,  470,  471.  master  will  correct  his  child,  serrant,  or 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  4M ;  Foster.  202 ;  ante,  scholar,  he  must  do  it  with  such  things 
§  620.  as  are  fit  for  correction,  and  not  with 

^  Chaatiae  Wilb.  —  The  right  of  a  such  instruments  as  may  probably  kill 
nukn  to  inflict  physical  chastisement  on  them.  For  otherwise,  under  pretence  of 
his  wife  is  not  generally  recognized  at  correction,  a  parent  might  kill  his  child, 
all  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  or  used  or  a  master  his  servant,  or  a  school- 
to  1>e  in  England.  1  Bishop  Mar.  &  Div.  master  his  scholar ;  and  a  bar  of  iron  is 
S  754-767.  no  instrument  for  correction.  It  is  all 
^7  Dalton  Just.  p.  846,  c.  146,  |  0.  one  as  if  he  had  run  him  through  with 
>  Anonymous,  stated  J.  Kel.  04.  a  sword.  .  .  .  And  therefore,  where  a 
j^^mdty  Weapon  in  Chastiaement.  —  master  strikes  his  servant  willingly  with 
In  Qrey's  Case,  J.  Kel.  04,  the  defend-  such  things  as  those  aie,  if  death  ensue^ 
mnt,  a  blackanoith,  had  broken,  with  a  the  law  shall  Judge  it  malice  prepense." 
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she  threw  it,  to  kill  the  child,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  doubtful 
case,  and  no  opinion  was  ever  delivered  bj  the  judges.''  ^ 

§  684.  Weapon  for  Chastisement^  oontinned.  —  ^^  And  in  judging 
of  the  measure  and  manner  of  the  punishment,  it  is  not  only  to 
be  considered  whether  the  weapon  be  a  dangerous  one,  or  likely 
to  kill  or  maim,  but  due  regard  is  also  to  be  had  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  party.  As  in  Wigg's  Case,  the  facts  of  which 
were,  that  a  shepherd  boy  having  suffered  some  of  the  sheep 
which  he  was  employed  in  tending  to  escape  through  the  hurdles 
of  the  pen,  the  boy's  master  (the  prisoner)  seeing  the  sheep  get 
through,  ran  towards  the  boy,  and,  taking  up  a  stake  that  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  threw  it  at  him,  which  hit  the  boy,  and 
fractured  his  skull,  of  which  fracture  he  soon  afterwards  died ; 
the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  Nares,  J.,  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  manslaughter ;  this  learned  judge  having  in  substance 
told  them,  that,  if  they  thought  the  instrument  so  improper  as  to 
be  dangerous  and  likely  to  kill  or  maim  (the  age  and  strength  of 
the  party  killed  being  duly  considered),  the  crime  would  amount 
to  murder,  as  the  law  would  in  such  case  supply  or  presume  the 
malicious  intent ;  but  that,  if  they  thought  the  instrument, 
though  improper  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  was  not  likely 
to  kill  or  maim,  the  crime  would  only  be  manslaughter,  unless 
they  should  also  think  that  there  was  an  intent  to  kill."  ' 

§  685.  Deadly  or  not,  in  ciuuitLiement.  —  The  offence,  where  cor- 
rection is  inflicted  with  an  instrument  not  deadly,  but  improper  for 
correction,  or  with  a  proper  instrument  to  an  improper  degree, 
whereby  death  unexpectedly  ensues,  is  manslaughter ;  *  and  this 
proposition,  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  last  three  sec- 
tions,  illustrates  clearly  one  of  the  distinctions  between  these  two 
classes  of  felonious  homicide. 

Malpractice  of  Physician.  —  The  case  of  a  medical  man  attempt- 
ing to  cure  one,  yet  killing  him  through  unskilfulness  or  gross 
carelessness,  illustrates  also  the  same  distinction.    If  the  person 

i  Rex  0.  Hazel,  1  Leach»  4th  ed.  868,  4th  ed.  878,  note ;  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law. 

1  Kaflt  P.  C.  286 ;   1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  471.    See  also  Rez  v.  Conner,  7  Oar.  A 

470.  P.  488. 

*  There  was  another  point  in  the  case,  >  Ante,  §  620, 668, 682 ;  Hex  v.  Cheeee- 

which  might  have  induced  the  jury  to  man,  7  Car.  &  P.  466;  AnonjmoQa,  1 

return  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  rather  East  P.  C.  261 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  e^ 

than  of  murder.    Box  v,  Wiggs,  1  Leach,  p.  86,  §  6. 
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causing  death  is  responsible  at  all  to  the  criminal  law,  his  offence 
is  manslaughter  only ;  ^  because  he  neither  intended  death,  nor 
used  with  the  patient  means  which  he  knew  were  likely  to  put 
the  life  in  peril. 

§  686.  Exposure  of  Dependent  Persons  —  (Infants).  —  Another 
illustration  may  be  found  in  cases  of  the  exposure  or  neglect  of 
infants  and  other  dependent  persons ; '  if  the  act  is  one  of  mere 
negligence,  not  clearly  showing  danger  to  the  life,  yet,  if  death 
follows,  ihe  offence  is  only  manslaughter ;  whereas,  if  the  expos- 
ure or  neglect  is  of  a  dangerous  kind,  it  is  murder.^  For  example, 
if  there  is  an  infant  of  tender  years,  and  the  person  under  obli- 
gation to  supply  food  withholds  it,  whereby  the  child  dies,  this  is 
murder.* 

-Withholding  Neoesssries — (W^lfe  —  Child  —  Servant).  —  But  or 
dinarily,  if  a  husband  should  deny  necessaries  to  his  wife,  and 
she  should  die,  —  since  this  act  is  not  so  immediately  dangerous 
to  the  life  as  the  other,  —  he  would  be  guilty  only  of  manslaugh- 
ter ;^  and  perhaps  a  parent  withholding  food  and  the  like  needful 
things  from  a  grown-up  and  competent  child,  might  under  sinular 
circumstances  be  guilty  to  the  same  degree.®  But  the  case  of  a 
servant-girl,  sixteen  years  old,  and  not  under  duress,  was  held  to 
be  different ;  she  being  capable  of  making  complaint  and  taking 
care  of  herself,  those  who  deny  her  proper  food  are  not  answer- 
able to  the  criminal  law.^ 

Assaoiting  Helpless  Person.  —  The  old  case  of  a  SOU  carrying,  in 

a  frosty  and  cold  time,  his  sick  father  from  place  to  place,  against 
his  will,  whereby  the  father  died,  illustrates  the  same  point,  this 
homicide  having  been  held  to  be  murder.^ 

§  687.  Other  Dangerous  Acts.  —  And  there  are  other  acts,  di- 


1  Ante,  §  664,  and  cases  there  cited. 

s  Ante,  I  660-662. 

<  Beg.  V.  Plammer,  1  Car.  &  K.  600  ; 
Beg.  V,  Cnunpton,  Car.  &  M.  697  ;  Rex  v. 
Saunden,  7  Car.  &  P.  277 ;  Rez  o.  Self, 
1  lieach,  4th  ed.  137, 1  East  P.  C.  226; 
Xteg.  V.  Renshaw,  11  Jur.  616,  616,  2  Cox 
C.  C.  285,  20  £ng.  L.  &  £q.  598 ;  Reg.  v. 
^Waters,  Temp.  &  M.  57,  1  Den.  C.  C. 
866, 13  Jur.  180.  18  Law  J.  ir.  s.  M.  C. 
63 ;  Beg.  v.  Marriott,  8  Car.  &  P.  425 ; 
TJnited  States  v.  Freeman,  4  Mason,  506 ; 
Beg.  o.  Walters,  Car.  &  M.  164.  See 
Beg.  V.  Middleship,  5  Cox  C.  C.  275. 


^  Bex  p.  Squire,  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d 
Eng.  ed.  490 ;  Rex  v,  Saunders,  7  Car.  & 
P.  277. 

*  Reg.  V.  Plummer,  1  Car.  &  K.  600. 
Bee  ante,  §  662. 

*  Reg.  V.  Edwards,  8  Car.  &  P.  611. 
See  Reg.  i;.  Conde,  10  Cox  C.  C.  547. 

f  Reg.  V.  S ,  6  Cox  C.  C.  279. 

*  Dalton  Just.  c.  145,  |  4.  See  and 
compare  Reg.  v.  Middleship,  5  Cox  C.  C. 
275;  Reg.  v.  Knights,  2  Fost.  &  F.  46; 
Albricht  v.  The  Sute.6  Wis.  74 ;  Reg.  v. 
Wagstaffe,  10  Cox  C.  C.  580;  Reg.  9 
Downes,  1  Q.  B.  D.  25. 
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rectlj  tending  to  take  life,  the  doing  of  which,  if  death  follows, 
is  murder.  Indeed,  all  acts  having  this  direct  tendency,  and  not 
required  by  any  duty,  appear  to  be  of  this  sort ;  while,  if  their 
liability  to  cause  death  is  more  remote,  the  doing  of  them  with 
fatal  results  will  be  only  manslaughter.     Therefore,  — 

ifa^oBure  to  SmaU-pox.  —  If  one  confines  another,  even  a  pris- 
oner, who  has  not  had  the  small-pox,  with  an  infected  person, 
whereby  the  one  confined  takes  it  and  dies,  he  is  chargeable  with 
murder.^    Also,  — 

NeoouarlM  for  PriBoner.  —  It  is  the  same  if  a  jailer  puts  his 
prisoner  in  an  unwholesome  room,  and  denies  him  necessaries  for 
cleanliness,  whereby  death  is  produced ;  he,  too,  is  guilty  of 
murder.^ 

§  688.  Farther  lUiuitratioiiB  of  DangeroiM  Aota  —  (Horse  luad  to 
Strike — DUotiargIng  Qon — Stones  from  House-top). — And  Hawkins 
observes,  that  he  is  guilty  of  murder  ^^  who  kills  another  in  doing 
such  a  wilful  act  as  shows  him  to  be  as  dangerous  as  a  wild  beast, 
and  an  enemy  to  mankind  in  general ;  as,  by  going  deliberately 
with  a  horse  used  to  strike,^  or  discharging  a  gun  among  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  or  throwing  a  great  stone  or  a  piece  of  timber 
from  a  house  into  a  street,  through  which  he  knows  that  many 
are  passing  ;  ^  and  it  is  no  excuse,  that  he  intended  no  harm  to 
any  one  in  particular,  or  that  he  meant  to  do  it  only  for  sport,  or 
to  frighten  the  people,  &c.*'  ^  In  these  cases,  it  is  perceived,  the 
act  which  takes  away  the  life  is  both  unlawful  and  of  a  directly 
dangerous  nature. 

§  689.  Fommla  of  Doctrine.  —  The  doctrine  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  If  an  act  is  unlawful,  or  is  such  as  duty  does  not  de- 
mand, and  of  a  tendency  directly  dangerous  to  life,  the  destruo- 
tion  of  life  by  it,  however  unintended,  will  be  murder.  But  if 
the  act,  though  dangerous,  is  not  directly  so,  yet  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous to  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  death 
unintended  results  from  it,  the  offence  is  manslaughter ;  or,  if  it 
is  one  of  a  nature  to  be  lawful,  ph>perly  performed,  and  it  ia 
performed  improperly,  and  death  comes  from  it  unexpectedly, 

1  Cagtell  V.  Bsmbridge,  2  Stra.  854,  ^  See  Foster,  262,  264.  And  see  VoL 
866 ;  ante,  §  666.  1. 1  814, 784  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p. 

*  Rex  V.  Huggins,  2  Stra.  882,  2  Ld.    86,  §  4 ;  Foster,  262-264. 

Bajm.  1674.  *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  86,  §  12. 

*  See  8  Greenl.  Er.  §  147. 
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the  offence  still  is  manslaughter.  To  continue  our  illustia« 
tions:  — 

§  690.  Chastisement,  again.  — The  correction  of  a  child  by  the 
rod  is  a  lawful  act  when  properly  done  ;  consequently,  if  the  cor- 
rection is  excessive,  the  offence,  when  death  follows,  is  only  man* 
slaughter,  as  we  have  already  seen.^  But  a  correction  with  a 
deadly  weapon  is  never  lawful,  and,  as  we  have  seen,-  it  subjects 
to  the  charge  of  murder  if  death  follows.     So,  — 

Beating  not  in  Chastisement.  —  ^'  Whenever,"  says  Hawkins, 
speaking  of  cases  other  than  of  parents  and  the  like,  ^^  a  person, 
in  cool  blood,  by  way  of  revenge,  unlawfully  and  deliberately 
beats  another  in  such  a 'manner  that  he  afterwards  dies  thereof, 
he  is  guilty  of  murder,  however  unwilling  he  might  have  been 
to  have  gone  so  far ; "  ^  because  here,  the  reader  perceives,  there 
is  no  right  of  correction,  even  with  a  proper  instrument.  Tet 
tins  doctrine  of  Hawkins  is  stated  a  little  too  broadly;  for,  if 
the  beating,  however  wrongful,  was  neither  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
nor  carried  to  a  degree  evidently  dangerous,  and  there  was  no 
intent  to  kill,  but  unfortunately  death  followed,  the  offence  would 
amount  only  to  manslaughter.^ 

Careless  Use  of  "Way.  —  Where  a  man  uses  a  public  highway  so 
carelessly  as  to  cause  the  death  of  a  human  being,  he  is  guilty 
of  manslaughter  only ;  ^  because  he  had  the  right  to  make  use  of 
the. way  properly  and  carefully.® 

§  691.  Death  from  Misdemeanor. , —  If  one  is  committing  a 
mere  criminal  misdemeanor,  of  a  sort  endangering  human  life,  so 
that  the  element  of  danger  concurs  with  the  element  of  the  un- 
lawfulness of  the  act,  the  accidental  causing  of  death  is  murder.^ 
Therefore,  — 

Deadly  BCissUes  in  Riot.  —  Where  death  is  unintentionally  in- 
flicted by  rioters  who  use  deadly  missiles, — as  where  one  of  them 


1  Ante,  §  685. 
<  Ante,  §  680,  688. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  W,  {  41. 
And  tee  PennBylvanis  v,  Lewis,  Addison, 
279. 

«  The  State  v,  Jarrott,  1  Ire.  76. 

*  Ante,  f  667 ;  Rex  v.  Grout,  6  Car. 
A  P.  629;  Rex  v.  Timmins,  7  Car.  &  P. 
499;  Rex  v.  Walker,  1  Car.  &  P.  820; 
Bex  v.  Swindatl,  2  Car.  &  E.  280 ;  Rex  v. 
Green,  7  Car.  &  P.  166;  Rex  v,  liastin, 
6  Car.  &  P.  896. 


*  And  see  Shields  v,  Yonge,  16  Ga. 
849 ;  Chrystal  v.  Commonwealth,  9  Bush, 
669. 

7  Rex  V,  Plummer,  J.  Eel.  109,  12 
Mod.  627,  681 ;  Rex  v,  Sulliyan,  7  Car. 
&  P.  641 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Eeeper  of 
Prison,  2  Ashm.  227 ;  Reg.  v.  West,  2 
Car.  &  K.  784 ;  People  v.  Enoch,  18  Wend. 
169,  174;  Ann  v.  The  State,  11  Humph. 
169, 168.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Walters,  Car. 
&  M.  164 ;  Reg.  v,  Howell,  9  Car.  ft  P. 
487. 
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throws  a  stone  at  random,  whereby  a  man  is  killed,  —  all  are 
guilt,  rf  M„rd«...    And- 

Abortion.  —  If  one  administers  a  drug  to  a  pregnant  woman, 
or  does  to  her  any  criminal  act,  the  object  of  which  is  merely  to 
produce  an  abortion  ;  yet,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  danger- 
ous in  its  tendency,  the  mother  dies,*  or  the  child  is  prematurely 
bom,  and  dies  from  the  too  early  exposure  to  the  external  world;' 
he  is  guilty  of  murder. 

Other  Dangeroiu  Misdemeanoni.  —  Hawkins  says :  *^  If  a  man 
happen  to  kill  another  in  the  execution  of  a  malicious  and  delib- 
erate purpose  to  do  him  a  personal  hurt,  by  wounding  or  beating 
him ;  or  in  the  wilful  commission  of  any  unlawful  act,  which 
necessarily  tends  to  raise  tumults  and  quarrels,  and  consequently 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  danger  of  personal  hurt  to  some 
one  or  other,  —  as  by  committing  a 'riot,  robbing  a  park,  &c.,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  murder."  * 

§  692.    Death  from  other  Misdemeanon  —  Civil  Treepafls.  —  The 

doctrine  of  these  cases  does  not  wholly  exclude  considerations  of 
the  intent.  And  if  the  act  were  not  directly  dangerous,  yet  done 
with  the  motive  of  committing  a  misdemeanor,  the  offence  would 
be  manslaughter ;  ^  but,  if,  still  not  being  dangerous,  the  motive 
were  merely  the  commission  of  a  civil  trespass,  the  unintended 
death  would  not  be  indictable  under  all  circumstances,  though 
under  some  it  would  be  manslaughter.  To  lay  down,  as  to  this, 
an  exact  rule,  sustained  by  authorities,  seems  impossible.  But, 
to  illustrate, — 


1  Rex  V.  Plummer,  supra.  See  Rex  v, 
Hodgson,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  6 ;  Rex  r.  Hub- 
son,  1  East  P.  C.  268,  being  s.  c. ;  Rex  v, 
Rankin,  Russ.  &  Ry.  48 ;  Reg.  v.  Wallis, 
1  Salk.  884,  885;  Mansell's  Case,  2  Dy. 
128  6.,  pi.  60;  The  State  v.  Jenkins,  14 
Rich.  215 ;  Friery  v.  People,  2  Abb.  Ap. 
Dec.  215.  Hawkins  says:  "It  seems 
clear,  that,  regularly,  where  divers  per- 
sons resolve  to  resist  all  opposers  in  the 
commission  of  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
naturally  tends  to  raise  tumults  and 
affrays  ;  as  by  committing  a  violent  dls* 
seisin  with  great  numbers  of  people, 
hunting  in  a  park,  &c. ;  and  in  s6  doing 
happen  to  kill  a  man,  they  are  all  guilty 
of  murder ;  for  they  must  at  their  peril 
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abide  the  event  of  their  actions  who  wil- 
fully engage  in  such  bold  disturbances 
of  the  public  peace,  ui  open  opposition 
to,  and  defiance  of,  the  justice  of  the 
nation."  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  101, 
§61. 

*  1  East  P.  C.  264 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Keeper  of  Prison,  2  Aahm.  227;  ante, 
§  641,  657.  And  see  Commonwealth  v. 
Parker,  9  Met  263,  265. 

•  Reg.  V.  West,  2  Car.  &  K.  784. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  86,  §  10. 

•  Post,  §  694;  The  SUte  o.  Smith,  82 
Maine,  869 ;  Reg.  v.  Packard,  Car.  &  M. 
286.  And  see  Chichester's  Case,  Aleyn, 
12.  In  these  cases  the  act  done  must  be 
nudum  in  9e.  Vol.  L  §  882.  See  also  Rex 
V.  Murphy,  6  Car.  &  P.  108;  ante,  {  Qaik 
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• 

Disoliargiiic:  Gtin.  —  When  a  man  discharges  a  gun  at  another's 
fowls,  in  mere  wanton  sport,  he  commits,  if  he  accidentally  kills 
a  human  being,  the  offence  of  manslaughter,  while  his  intended 
act  is  only  a  civil  trespass ;  ^  and  the  same  is  the  result  when  the 
firing  of  the  gun,  which  produces  death,  is  with  intent  simply  to 
frighten  another;^  or  when  one  carelessly  discharges  the  con- 
tents of  fire-arms  into  the  street.^ 

Dangerous  Act  ia  FroUo.  —  And  where  a  lad  in  a  frolic,  without 
meaning  harm  to  any  one,  took  the  trap^tick  out  of  the  forepart 
of  a  cart ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  upset,  and  the  carman, 
who  was  in  it,  putting  in  a  sack  of  potatoes,  was  thrown  back- 
ward on  some  stones  and  killed ;  the  lad  was  held  to  be  guilty  of 
znanslaughter.^ 

§  693.  Trolio  Dangwrous  or  not  —  BCisdamaanor  or  not.  —  In  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  the  thing  done  was  of  danger- 
ous tendency,  but  not  directiy  dangerous.  And  so  it  has  been 
laid  down,  that,  where  a  fatal  blow  is  ^^  inflicted  in  sport,  under 
circumstances  not  of  themselves  calculated  to  produce  personal 
injury;''  if  death  follows  accidentally,  the  thing  is  not  indict- 
able even  as  manslaughter.^  Yet  this  doctrine  must  be  qualified 
to  the  extent,  that  an  assault  and  battery,  or  other  criminal  mis* 
demeanor,  was  not  intended ;  because,  if  such  was  the  intent, 
the  killing  will  be  either  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to 
the  circumstances.®    But,  — 

Phyvic  in  Sport.  —  Giving  one  physic  in  sport,  if  it  kills  him,  is 
manslaughter.^ 

1  Vol  L  §  884;    1  Bast  P.  C.  266.  with  straw,  and  sets  fire  to  it;  if  the 

BliootiBff    Game.  —  Bat   ordinarily,  if  intent  is  to  do  a  serious  bodily  barm,  and 

one,  shooting  at  game,  accidentally  kills  death  follows,  the  offence  is  murder ;   if 

a  man,  he  is  not  indictable.    Says  East :  merely  to  frighten,  it  is  manslaughter. 

■*  If  an  act,  not  unlawful  in  itself,  as  Errington's  Case,  2  Lewin,  217. 
•hooting  at  game,  be  prohibited  to  be         '  Reg.  v.  Conrahy,  2  Crawf .  &  Diz  C. 

done  unless  by  persons  of  a  certain  de-  C.  86.    And  see  Rex  v.  Waters,  6  Car.  & 

•cription,  the  case  .of  a  person  not  com-  P.  828. 

ing  under   that   description,   offending         *  And  see  Reg.  v.  Packard,  Car.  &  M. 
against  such   statute  and  in  so   doing  286;   Gore's  Case,  9  Co.  81  a.     In  the 
unfortunately  killing  another,  will  fall  latter  of  these  cases  it  is  said:  Polaon 
under  the  same  rule  as  that  of  a  qualified  laid  for  Vermin.  —  "  If  one  prepares  rats- 
man,  and  must  equally  be  attributed  to  bane  to  kill  rats  and  mice,  or   other 
misadrenture."    1  East  P.  C.  260.    And  yermin,  and  leaves  it  in  certain  places, 
wee  Vol.  I.  §  880-832.  to  that  purpose,  and  with  no  ill  intent, 
'  The  State  v.  Roane,  2  Der.  68.  and  one  finding  It  eats  it,  it  is  not  felony, 
*  People  V.  Fuller,  2  Parker  C.  C.  16.  because  he  who  prepares  the  poison  hat 
«  Rex  V.  SuUiTan,  7  Car.  &  P.  641.  no  ill  or  felonious  intent." 
And  see,  as  to  where  one  covers  another        ^  1  East  P.  C.  264. 
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By  Servant  contrary  to  Command.  —  And  in  the  time  of  slayeiy 
the  same  was  held  where  a  slave  administered  to  a  child,  ^^  con- 
trary to  a  general  command  not  to  give  the  child  any  thing  what^ 
ever,"  a  dose  of  laudanum  resulting  in  death,  while  the  intent  of 
the  slave  was  to  produce  a  mere  harmless  sleep.^ 

"WTiip  Horse.  —  One  who  whips  a  horse  on  which  another  is 
riding,  so  that  the  animal  springs  out  and  runs  over  a  child  whom 
it  kills,  is  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  but  the  person  on  the  horse, 
not  having  done  wrong  intentionally,  escapes  punishment.^ 

§  694.  Thirdly.  The  Act  which  distinffuishes  Murder  from 
Manslaughter  viewed  in  Combination  with  the  Intent :  — 

Some  other  Offence  Meant.  —  Though  the  intent  of  the  wrong- 
doer is  not  to  take  human  life,  and  the  thing  which  he  does  is  not 
of  the  dangerous  sort  contemplated  in  the  last  few  paragraphs, 
still,  by  accident,  it  may  result  in  death.  And  if  it  does,  and  if 
the  thing  intended  was  malum  in  se  and  indictable,  whether  as 
felony  or  misdemeanor,  a  discussion  in  our  first  volume  shows  that 
a  felonious  homicide  is  committed.^  As  to  whether  the  homicide 
is  murder  or  manslaughter,  — 

Felony  Meant.  —  It  is  a  common  and  plain  rule,  that,  whenever 
one  does  an  act  with  the  design  of  committing  any  felony,  though 
not  a  felony  dangerous  to  human  life,  yet,  if  the  life  of  another  is 
accidentally  taken,  his  offence  is  murder.^  In  the  application  of 
this  rule,  statutory  felonies  are  the  same  as  felonies  at  the  common 
law.* 

BSiBdemeanor  Meant. —  On  the  other  hand,  still  supposing  the 
thing  done  not  to  be  of  dangerous  tendency,  the  offence,  when 
death  accidentally  follows  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor,  is, 
as  we  have  seen,®  mani^laughter. 

§  695.  The  Kming  intended.  —  Where  the  killing  is  intended,^ 
and  is  not  lawful,  it  is  generally  murder ;  ®  but,  under  circiun- 


1  Ann  V.  The  State,  11  Humph.  159. 
And  see  Rex  v.  Martin,  8  Car.  &  F.  211 ; 
Sarah  v.  The  State,  28  Missis.  267. 

>  1  Hawk.  P.  .C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  86,  §  8 ; 
1  Hale  P.  C.  486 ;  ante,  §  620. 

•  Vol.  I.  §  82^-836. 

*  Vol.  I.  §  882 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw. 
ed.  p.  86,  f  11,  p.  100,  §  44 ;  1  East  P.  C. 
266;  Gore's  Case,  9  Co.  81  a;  Rex  o. 
Plummer,  J.  Kel.  109,  12  Mod  627,  631  ; 
The  State  v,  Shelledjr,  8  Iowa,  477.    See 
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Commonwealth  v.  Hanlon,  8  Brews.  461 ; 
Reg.  V.  Greenwood,  7  Cox  C.  C.  464; 
Alfred  p.  The  State,  88  Ga.  808 ;  poat, 
§721. 

*  The  State  v.  Smith,  82  Maine,  309 ; 
The  State  v.  McNab,  20  N.  H.  160.  And 
see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  189. 

*  Ante,  f  691-698. 
T  Ante,  f  670. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  4  ICaaa. 
891;  The  State  v.  Andenon,  2  Tenn.  6 
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stances  of  provocation,  or  of  mutual  combat,  it  may  be  reduced 
to  manslaughter.^  If  the  law  authorizes  or  permits  it,  there  is  no 
crime.  To  render  an  intentional  killing  murder,  there  is  no  need 
that  the  intent  to  take  life  should  have  existed  any  particular 
time  before  the  act  is  performed.^ 

§696.  Unlawfdl  Aot^  for  Misohlef — Heedlewi.  —  Foster  states 
a  distinction  as  follows :  ^'  If  an  action,  unlawful  in  itself,  be  done 
deliberately,  and  with  intention  of  mischief  or  great  bodily  harm 
to  particulars;  or  of  mischief  indiscriminately,  fall  it  where  it 
may ;  and  death  ensue  against  or  beside  the  original  intention  of 
the  party,  it  will  be  murder.  But  if  such  mischievous  intention 
doth  not  appear,  which  is  matter  of  fact  and  to  be  collected 
from  circumstances,  and  the  act  was  done  heedlessly  and  incau- 
tiously, it  will  be  manslaughter ;  not  accidental  death,  because 
the  act  upon  which  death  ensued  was  unlawful."  ^  A  heedless, 
unlawful  omission  of  duty  is  the  following :  — 

Haslect  at  Comeiy.  —  One  who  was  walling  the  inside  of  a  shaft 
in  a  colliery,  under  the  duty  to  place  a  stage  on  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  neglected  to  do  it,  and  a  Ufe  was  lost.  This  was  held  to  be 
manslaughter.  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  observed :  '*'  If  the  prisoner, 
of  nmlice  aforethought  and  with  the  premeditated  design  of  caus- 
ing the  death  of  the  deceased,  had  omitted  to  place  the  stage  on 
the  mouth  of  the  ^aft,  and  the  death  of  the  deceased  had  thereby 
been  caused,  the  prisoner  would  have  been  guilty  of  murder.  .  .  . 
It  has  never  been  doubted,  that,  if  death  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  malicious  ^omission  of  the  performance  of  a  duty  (as  of  a 
mother  to  nourish  her  infant  child),  this  is  a  case  of  murder.  If 
the  omission  was  not  malicious,  and  arose  from  negligence  only, 
it  is  a  case  of  manslaughter.  .  •  .  The  general  doctrine  seemef 
well  established,  that  what  constitutes  murder,  being  by  design 
and  of  malice  prepense,  constitutes  manslaughter  when  arising 
from  culpable  negligence."^ 


The  State  v.  Hildrefh,  9  Ire.  429;  The 
State  V.  Johnson,  1  Ire.  864 ;  £z  parte 
Wraj,  30  Missis.  678. 

^  Ante,  9*676.  And  see  The  State  v. 
Hill,  4  Der.  &  Bat  491,  496 ;  pott,  §  697. 

s  Mitchum  v.  The  State,  11  Ga.  616 ; 
People  V.  Clark,  8  Seld.  886 ;  Green  v. 
The  State,  18  Misso.  882;  United  States 
p.  CoTnell,  2  Mason,  60,  91 ;  Shoemaker 

TOI..  !!•  26 


p.  The  State,  12  Ohio,  48;  Bex  v.  Legg, 
J.  KeL  27;   ante,  §  677;   post,  §  728 
Donnelly  v.  The  Stote,  2  Dutcher,  601 
The  State  v,  Shoultz,  26  Misso.   128 
People  o.  Moore,  8  Cal.  90. 

>  Foster,  261.    See  ante,  §  686, 686. 

«  Beg.  V,  Hughes,  Dears.  &  B.  248,  7 
Cox  C.  C.  801.  And  see  ante,  §  669-609, 
692,698. 
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§  697.  Fourthly.  The  Act  which  dintinguuihen  Murder  from 
Mdnslatighter  viewed  in  Connection  with  the  Conduct  of  the  Per-- 
son  killed^  cts  exciting  the  Pcusions^  or  otherwise :  — 

Famion  and  BCaUoe  dSstlngaiidiad.  —  The  "  maJice  aforethought  ** 
of  the  law  implies  a  mind  under  the  swaj  of  reason.  ^^  Passion  ^' 
and  ^^  malice  "  are  deemed  to  be  inconsistent  motive  powers  ;  so 
that,  if  an  act  proceeds  from  the  one,  it  does  not  also  proceed 
from  the  other.^ 

Kmi&g  ia  Fasaion.  —  If  an  act  of  killing,  prompted  by  malice, 
would  be  murder,  it  is  only  manslaughter  when  it  springs  from 
passion,  because  there  is  no  ^'  malice  aforethought."  ' 

How  intenaa  tfaa  Paaaion.  — The  sufficiency  of  the  passion  to  take 
away  malice,  and  reduce  what  would  be  murder  to  manslaughter, 
is  so  much  a  question  of  law,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  on  the 
authorities,  how  intense,  in  fact,  it  must  be.  Said  Graston,  J.,  in 
a  North  Carolina  case  :  "  We  nowhere  find,  that  the  passion  which 
in  law  rebuts  the  imputation  of  malice  must  be  so  OTeipowering 
as  for  the  time  to  shut  out  knowledge  and  destroy  volition.  All 
the  writers  concur  in  representing  this  indulgence  of  the  law  to 
be  a  condescension  to  the  frailty  of  the  human  frame,  which,  dar- 
ing the  furor  brevisy  renders  a  man  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  so 
that,  although  the  act  done  was  intentional  of  death,  it  was  not 
the  result  of  malignity  of  heart,  but  imputable  to  human  infirm- 
ity."^  The  passion  must  be  such  as  is  sometimes  called  irresist- 
ible ;  ^  yet  it  is  too  strong  to  say,  that  *^  the  reason  of  the  party 
should  be  dethroned,"  or  he  should  act  ^^  in  a  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion." There  must  be  sudden  passion,  upon  reasonable  provoca- 
tion, to  negative  the  idea  of  malice.*^ 

Cauae  for  Paaaion.  —  And  the  passion  must  proceed  from  ^hat 
the  law  accepts  as  an  adequate  cause,  else  it  will  not  reduce  the 
felonious  killing  to  manslaughter.^ 

§  698.  SfanaUughtar  witbout  Paaaion.  —  There  are  cases,  IeS8 
numerous  than  these  of  excited  passion,  whSrein  the  conduct  of 
the  person  slain  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  killing,  though  in 

1  Post,  S  718,  note.  '  The  State  v.  HiU,  4  Dey.  &  Bat. 

s  Preston  v.  The  State,  26  Bfissis.  888 ;  491,  496.    And  see  Haile  p.  The  State»  1 

Murphy   v.    The  State,   81   Ind.   611 ;  Swan,  Tenn.  248. 

Stokes  V.  The  State,  18  Qa.  17;  Com-  *  People  o.  Freeland,  6  Cal.  96. 

monwealth  v.  Whitler,  2  Brews.  888;  *  Tonng  9.  The  State,    11  Humph. 

People  V.  Milgate,  6  Cal.  127 ;  The  Stota  200. 

V.  JohiMon,  8  Jones,  N.  C.  266.  *  Smith  v.  The  State,  49  Ga.  482. 
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cool  blood,  manslaughter  when  otherwise  it  would  be  murder. 
Thus,— 

Beif-defeiioe.  —  Aside  from  all  consideration  of  passion,  if  a  man 
is  assaulted,  he  may,  as  we  have  seen,^  strike  back  in  self-defence ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen  also,'  he  is  not  on  this  account  entitled  to 
take  the  assailant's  life.  Still,  as  he  had  the  right  to  strike,  the 
principles  already  unfolded '  show,  that,  if  the  blow  given  back 
is  too  severe,  or  if  by  any  other  accident  it  produces  death  unin- 
tended, he  is  guilty  only  of  manslaughter,  unless  he  employs  a 
deadly  weapon,  or  there  is  some  other  special  circumstance  of  the 
like  nature. 

§  699.  Belf-defenoep  more  ezaotly.  —  So  much  is  plain.  But  it  is 
not  quite  clear  from  the  books  how  much  further  the  leniency  of 
the  law  extends.  In  the  facts  of  most  cases,  the  passion  of  the 
assaulted  person  is  excited ;  and,  when  it  is,  and  his  mind  is 
clouded  thereby,  though  he  uses  a  deadly  weapon  and  kills  his 
adversary  with  it,  his  offence  is  only  manslaughter.^^  Yet  even 
here,  if  resistance  is  made  by  a  deadly  weapon,  and  the  wea- 
pon is  used  in  a  very  cruel  manner,  not  justified  at  all  by  the 
nature  and  danger  of  the  assault,  the  offence  amounts  to  murder.^ 
Still,  in  reason,  the  principle  on  which  the  latter  doctrine  pro- 
ceeds must  be,  that,  in  the  circumstances  which  &11  within  it,  the 
accused  person  is  presumed  to  have  acted,  not  from  the  passion, 
but  from  malice. 

RMlBtlnglUegal  Arraat.  —  Again,  when  one  is  resisting  an  illegal 
arrest;  and,  his  passions  becoming  excited  by  the  outrage,  he 
kills  the  aggressor  with  a  deadly  weapon,  he  is  guilty  only  of 
manslaughter.^ 


1  Vol.  I.  f  860,  863-867 ;  ante,  {  41. 
«  Vol.  L  I  867. 

•  Ante,  §  681,  686,  686,  689,  600. 

«  Bex  V,  Thomaa,  7  Car.  &  P.  817 ; 
Bex  9.  Snow,  1  East  P.  C.  244,  1  Leach, 
4th  ed.  161;  Holly  v.  The  SUte,  10 
Humph.  141;  The  State  v.  Currj,  1 
Jones,  N.  C.  280;  Tates  v.  People,  82 
K.  T.  609 ;  Underwood  v.  The  State,  26 
Texmm,  Snpp.  889.  And  see  RoberU  v. 
The  State,  14  Misso.  188;  Jones  o.  The 
State,  14  Misso.  409;  Rez  o.  Ayes, 
Ross.  A  Ry.  166. 

•  Bex  V.  Lynch,  6  Car.  &  P.  824 ;  The 
State  V.  Craton,  6  Ire.  164 ;  The  State  v. 
Curry,   1  Jones,  N.  C.  280.     And  see 


Rex  o.  Thomas,  7  Car.  &  P.  817 ;  Rex  n. 
Willbughby,  1  East  P.  C.  288 ;  Rex  v. 
Shaw,  6  Car.  &  P.  872 ;  Rex  v,  Thomas, 
IRuss.  Crimes,  Sd  Eng.  ed.  614;  The 
State  V.  Scott,  4  Ire.  409;  Rez  v.  Hay- 
ward,  6  Car.  &  P.  1*57 ;  Rex  v.  Mason,  1 
East  P.  C.  289 ;  Rex  v.  Longden,  Russ. 
&  Ry.  228;  King  v.  Commonwealth,  2 
Va.  Cas.  78 ;  Holland  v.  The  State,  12  Fla. 
117 ;  The  State  v.  Hargett,  66  N.  C.  669. 
•  Ante,  f  662;  Rex  v,  Davis,  7  Car.  A 
P.  786;  Reg.  v.  Tooley,  11  Mod.  242; 
Rez  V.  Thompson,  1  Moody,  80 ;  Rex  v. 
Deleany,  Jebb,  88 ;  Roberts  v.  The  State, 
14  Misso.  188;  Jones  v.  The  SUte,  14 
Misso.  409. 
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Pualons  not  «aDoi%dd.— r- But  how  is  it  if  the  paasionB  ftre  not 
excited  by  the  outrage?  The  books  lay  down  the  doctrine  in 
the  very  broad  terms,  that  a  homicide  in  resisting  an  unlaw- 
ful arrest  is  manslaughter  and  not  murder,^  even  though  com- 
mitted by  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon,' — a  proposition  possibly 
admitting  some  qualification  on  the  authorities.^  The  true  view 
of  the  law,  in  reason,  is,  that,  where  the  mere  &ct  of  an  illegal 
arrest  attempted  or  consummated  appears^  if  the  one  suffering  it 
kills  the  officer  or  other  arresting  person  whether  with  a  deadly 
weapon  or  by  any  other  means,  he  may  rely  on  the  presumption  that 
his  mind  was  clouded  by  passion,  reducing  the  homicide  to  man- 
slaughter. But,  in  these  cases,  as  in  others  to  be  considered  fur- 
ther on,  if  actual  malice  is  afiSrmatiyely  proved,  the  homicide  will 
be  murder.  The  doctrines  of  this  section  and  the  last  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  what  is  said  in  the  first  Yolume  on  the 
*^  Defence  of  Person  and  Property,"  ^  and  in  the  work  on  Criminal 
Procedure  on  "  The  Arrest."  * 

§  700.  Baoited  Paasion,  agaliL  —  Returning  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  passion  is  excited,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mere  excitement  will  not  necessarily  reduce  the  killing  to  man- 
slaughter ;  the  cause  of  the  excitement  must  be  one  which  the 
law  deems  adequate,  and  the  killing  must  in  fact  proceed  from  it^ 
not  from  independent  malice. 

How  the  Topio  ditridad.  —  We  shall,  therefore,  inquire,  1.  Under 
what  circumstances  the  excitement  of  the  passions  will  be  deemed 
to  have  proceeded  from  an  adequate  cause,  to  reduce  the  killing 
to  manslaughter ;  2.  Under  what  circumstances,  though  the  pas- 
sions were  excited,  the  killing  will  be  regarded  as  originating  in 
independent  malice,  rendering  it  murder. 

§  701.   1.  Adequacy  of  the  Caute  of  Hxeitement :  — 

How  the  Rule  Moertained.  —  Under  this  head,  it  is  best  that  we 
begin  with  illustrations,  and  deriye  the  rule,  if  any  can  be  found, 
as  we  proceed.  * 

^  Vol.  I.  §  868 ;  Rex  v.  Withers,  1  Moodj,  80;  The  State  v.  OUrer,  2  Hons- 

East  P.  C.  205;   Hoye  v.  Bush,  2  Scott,  ton,  686. 

K.  R.  86, 1  Man.  &  G.  775 ;  Bex  v.  Corran,         >  Qalrin  o.  The  SUte,  6  Coldvr.  88S; 

1  Moodj,  132 ;  Bex  o.  Gordon,  1  Bast  P.  Brooks  u.  Commonwealth,  11  Smith,  Pk. 

C.  315;  Commonwealth  v,  McLaughlin,  852. 
12  Cush.  015.  *  Vol.  I.  S  836  et  seq. 

<  Rex  o.  Hood,  1  Moody,  281 ;  Bex  V.        *  Crim.  Proced.  L  f  166  et  seq.     See^ 

DayU,  7  Car.  &  P.  785 ;  Bex  9.  Patience,  alK>,  post^  f  708-706. 

Car.  &  P.  775;  Bex  v.  Thompson,  1 
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Sodden  QoanreL  —  A  oommon  oase  is  where  two  persons,  upon 
a  sudden  quarrel,  engage  in  mutual  combat;  then,  if  either  one, 
in  the  heat  of  it,  kills  the  other,  though  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
the  offence  is,  in  most  cireumstances,  only  manslaughter.^  But 
if  there  is  special  atrocity  in  the  killing,  or  if  otherwise  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  deliberatiye  malice  rather  than  passion, 
it  is  murder.^  When  the  combat  has  become  mutual,  it  ordina- 
rily ceases  to  be  of  importance  by  which  party  the  first  blow  was 
given.^  And,  as  we  have  seen,^  it  makes  no  difference  though 
the  blow  which  proved  fatal  was,  while  prompted  by  the  heat  of 
the  fight,  inflicted  with  the  intent  to  take  life.^ 

§  702.  Quarrel,  oonttnaed.  —  Still,  in  the  fiEkcts  of  a  particular 
ease,  it  may  be  of  importance  to  inquire  by  which  party  the  fight 
was  begun,  and  whether  or  not  the  fatal  blow  was  meant  to  take 

1  Bex  p.  Snow,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  151,  to  light  with  him,  but  to  kill  him,  which 
1  East  F.  C.  244 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Bi-  Tiolent  revenge  \b  no  more  ezcosed  hj 
ron,  4  Dall.  125 ;  Alien  v.  The  State/  5  such  a  /slight  provocation  than  if  there 
YeTg.458;  The  SUteo.RoberU,!  Hawks,  had  been  none  at  all.  Bnt  it  is  said, 
S49 ;  Rex  v.  Ayes,  Russ.  &  Ry .  166 ;  Rex  that,  if  he  who  draws  upon  another  in  a 
9.  Riankin,  Russ.  &  Ry.  43 ;  United  States  sudden  quarrel  make  no  pass  at  him  till 
V.  Mingo,  2  Ctirt.  C.  C.  1 ;  The  State  v.  his  sword  is  drawn,  and  then  Ught  with 
Massage,  65  N.  C.  480;  Cotton  v.  The  him  and  kill  him,  he  is  guilty  of  man- 
State,  81  Missis.  504.  See  post,  $  708  slaughter  only;  because  that  by  neg- 
and  note.  lecting  the  opportunity  of  killing  the 

3  Thos,  if  two  persons  flght»  and  one  other,  before  he  was  on  his  guard,  and  In 

orerpowers  the  other  and  knocks  him  a  condition  to  defend  himself  with  a  like 

down,  and  puts  a  rope  round  his  neck  hazard  to  both,  he  showed  that  his  in- 

and  strangles  him,  this  is  murder.   **  The  tent  was  not  so  mueh  to  kill  as  to  com* 

act  is  so  wilful  and  deliberate  that  noth*  bat  with  the  other,  in  compliance  with 

ing  can  justify  it"    Rex  v.  Shaw,  6  Car.  those  common  notions  of  honor,  which 

ft  P.  S72.    See  Commonwealth  v.  Crane,  prevailing  over  reason  during  the  time 

1  Va.  Cas.  10 ;  King  v.  Commonwealth,  that  a  man  is  under  the  transports  of  a 

2  Va.  Cas.  78 ;  The  State  v,  Scott,  4  Ire.  sudden  passion,  so  far  mitigate  his  ot- 
409;  Shorter  v.  People,  2  Comst.  108;  fence  in  fighting  that  it  shall  not  be  ad- 
ante,  §  662.  Hawkins  says :  "  It  hath  Judged  to  be  of  malice  prepense.  And 
been  Adjudged,  that,  even  upon  a  sudden  if  two  happen  to  fall  out  upon  a  sudden, 
quarrel,  if  a  man  be  so  far  provoked  by  and  presently  agree  to  fight,  and  each  of 
any  bare  words  or  gestures  of  another  as  them  fetch  a  weapon,  and  go  into  the 
to  make  a  push  at  him  with  a  sword,  or  field,  and  there  one  kill  the  other,  he  is 
strike  at  him  with  any  such  weapon  as  guilty  of  manslaughter  only ;  because 
manifestly  endangers  his  life,  before  the  he  did  it  in  the  heat  of  blood."  1  Hawk, 
other's  sword*  is  drawn,  and  thereupon  a  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  97,  $  27-29. 

light  ensue,  and  he  who  made  such  as-         *  The  State  v.  Floyd,  6  Jones,  N.  C. 

•ault  kill  the  other,  he  is  guilty  of  mur-  892.    But  see  post,  $  702. 
der ;  because  that  by  assaulting  the  other         ^  Ante,  $  676. 
in  such  an  outrageous  manner,  without        *  And  see  Quarles  v.  The  State,  t 

giring  bim  an    opportunity  to  defend  Sneed,  407;  Rex  v.  Taylor,  5  Bur.  2708; 

I,  he  showed  that  he  intended,  not  Rex  v.  Snow,  1  Leaeh,  4th  ed.  151. 
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life.  The  one,  for  example,  who  begins  a  quarrel  stands  through- 
out on  a  somewhat  di£Ferent  ground  from  the  other,  unless  the 
latter  puts  himself  equally  in  the  wrong  by  a  defence  which  he 
has  no  right  to  make.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  of  this  sort,  the 
beginner  occupies  only  the  position  of  an  assailant  throughout 
the  combat,  however  long  continued.    Thus, — 

AManlt  by  the  Decemed.  —  If,  without  provocation,  a  man 
draws  his  sword  upon  another,  who  draws  in  defence;  where- 
upon they  fight,  and  the  first  slays  his  adversary ;  his  crime  is 
murder.^  For  he  who  seeks  and  brings  on  a  quarrel  cannot,  in 
general,  avail  himself  of  his  own  wrong  in  defence.^  But  where 
an  assault,  which  is  neither  calculated  nor  intended  to  kUl,  is 
returned  by  violence  beyond  what  is  proportionate  to  the  aggres- 
sion, the  character  of  the  combat  is  changed;  and,  i^  without 
time  for  his  passion,  to  cool,  the  assailant  kiUs  the  other,  he  com- 
mits only  manslaughter.* 

§  708.  Contiiiaed.  —  Though  the  passion  excited  by  an  assault 
may  reduce  to  manslaughter  the  killing  of  the  assailant ;  ^  yet  it 
may  be  so  trivial,  or  inflicted  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
taking  of  life,  in  resistance  of  it,  will  be  murder.^    Thus,  — 

BUsht  Blow  —  yj^He  on  Hnsband.  —  A  learned  judge  observed, 
that,  ^^  if  a  man  should  kill  a  woman  or  a  child  for  a  slight  blow, 
the  provocation  would  be  no  justification;^  and,"  he  added,  a 


^  Hagget's  Case,  J.  Kel.  59, 61 ;  Anony-  charging  the  grand  juxy :  '*  Any  aaaaiilt, 

mouB,  J.  Kel.  68 ;  The  State  v.  Hill,  4  made  not  lightly,  but  with  Tiolence,  or 

DeT.  &  Bat.  491 ;  Reg.  v.  Mawgridge,  J.  with  circamstances  of  indignity,  upon  a 

Kel.  119, 126, 126;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  man's  person,  if  it  be  resented  imme- 

ed.  p.  87,  S  18i    See  Williams  v.  People,  diately,  and  in  the  heat  of  blood  by  kill- 

64  111.  422.  ing  the  party  with  a  deadly  weapon,  is  a 

*  The  State  v.  Linney,  62  Misso.  40 ;  prorocation  which  will  reduce  the  crime 
The  State  o.  Underwood,  67  Misso.  40 ;  to  manslaughter ;  unless  the  assault  was 
The  State  v.  Starr,  88  Bfisso.  270 ;  People  sought  by  the  party  killing,  and  induced 
V,  Lamb,  17  Cal.  828.  by  his  own  act,  to  afford  him  a  pretence 

•  The  State  v.  Hill,  4  Der.  &  Bat.  for  wreaking  his  malice."  See  also  Fos- 
491.    And   see  The  State  v.  Curry,   1  tor,  291. 

Jones,  N.  C.  280 ;  post,  §  704  and  note.  *  In  Stodman's  Case,  cited    Foster, 

^  Anto,  §  699.    And  compare  with  292,  Holt,  C.  J.,  was  of  opinion,  that  a 

I  098.  box  on  a  soldier's  ear  from  a  woman 

ft  1  Bast  P.  C.  284 ;  Commonwealth  v.  would  not  reduce  to  manslaughter  his 

Hosier,  4  Barr,  264 ;  Reg.  v.  Sherwood,  act  of  killing  her  by  a  blow  with  the 

1  Car.  &  K.  666 ;  Rex  v.  Lynch,  6  Car.  pommel  of  his  sword ;  but  otherwise, 

&  P.  824.    And  see  Shorter  v.  People,  2  when  she  struck  him  in  the  face  with  an 

Comst.  198.    In  Selfridge's  Case,  Whart.  iron   patten,  drawuDg  a  great  deal  c< 

Hom.  417,  418,  Parsons,  C.  J.,  said,  in  blood. 
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doubt  might  be  entertained  ^^  whether  any  blow,  inflicted  by 
a  wife  on  a  husband,  would  bring  the  killing  of  her  below 
murder."  ^ 

AsMralt  wltiiout  Battery. — But  there  are  cases  in  which  an 
assault,  without  a  battery,  will  suffice.'  If  one  merely  intends 
to  commit  an  assault,  but  abandoned  his  purpose  before  coming 
sufficiently  near  his  adversary  to  perpetrate  it,  the  latter,  by  in- 
flicting death,  becomes  guilty  of  murder.^ 

Battery.  —  A  battery  need  not,  to  reduce  the  killing  in  defence 
to  manslaughter,  be  such  as  endangers  Hfe.^ 

§  704.  "Worde  —  Threat.  —  But  no  words,  however  provokiug 
or  insulting,  or  mere  verbal  threat,  will  so  far  justify  a  blow 
returned,  though  in  actual  passion,  as  to  reduce  the  killing  to 
the  lower  degree.'  It  is  plain,  however,  that  words  may  give 
character  to  acts ;  ^  and,  in  matter  of  evidence,  are  admissible 
to  explain  them.^  Hence  if  there  is  a  present  demonstration  of 
impending  violence,  which  alone  would  be  insufficient,  accom- 
panying words,  added  to  the  physical  acts,  may  create  such  peril 
as  will  justify  the  killing  of  the  aggressor,  or  reduce  it  to  man- 
slaughter.^ Again,  it  appears  to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  courts, 
that,  if  parties  become  excited  by  words,  and  one  of  them  at- 
tempts to  chastise  the  other  with  a  weapon  not  deadly,  he  will 

1  Commonwealth   v.   Moiler,   supra,  v.  The  State,  88  Texas,  491 ;  Mjert  v. 

Qibaon,  C.  J.  The  State,  83  Texas,  626 ;  The  State  v. 

•  Vol.  L  §  872,  878.  And  see  Bay  Hall,  9  NeT.  68 ;  The  State  v.  Ferguson, 
9.  The  State,  16  6a.  228.  9  NeT.  106 ;  The  State  t;.  Stewart,  9  NeT. 

•  Copehmd  v.  The  State,  7  Humph.  120 ;  Malone  o.  The  State,  49  Ga.  210 ; 
470.  And  see  Pritchett  V.  The  State,  22  ETans  o.  The  State,  44  Missis.  762; 
Ala.  89;  Vol.  I.  §  S4S,  844,  878.  Hughey  v.  The  State,  47  Ala.  97 ;  Harris 

«  The  State  v.  Sixemore,  7  Jones,  N.  v.  The  State,  47  Missis.  818 ;  Edwards  v. 

C.  206.  The   State,  47   Bfissis.   681;  Stoneman 

^  Vol.  I.  §  872;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  v.  Commonwealth,   26  Grat.  887.    See 

ed.  p.  66,  §  88 ;  Beauchamp  v.  The  State,  United  States  v.  Wiltherger,  8  Wash.  0. 

6  Blackf.  299 ;  The  State  v.  Barfleld,  8  C.  616 ;  Jackson  v.  The  State,  46  Ga.  196. 

Ire.  844 ;  The  State  v.  Scott,  4  Ire.  409;  •  Ante,  §  84,  40. 

Felix  V.  The  State,  18  Ala.  720;  Morely's  ^  The  State  v.  Keene,  60  Misso.  867 ; 

Gase,  J.  Kel.  68,  66,  66 ;  a.  o.  nom.  Mor-  Pridgen  v.  The  State,  81  Texas,  420. 

ley's  Case,  6  Howell  St  Tr.  769,  771 ;  •  Williams  v.  The  State,  8  Heisk.  876 ; 

Bex  9.  Keate,  Comb.  406,  407 ;  Keat's  Reg.  v.  Sherwood,  1  Car.  &  K.  666 ;  The 

Case,  Holt,  481,  Skin.  666 ;  The  State  v.  State  v.  Bonds,  2  NeT.  266 ;  Myers  v. 

Merrill,  2  Dot.  269 ;  Mawgridge's  Case,  The  State,  88  Texas,  626  ;  Coker  i%  The 

17  Howell  St.  Tr.  67, 66 ;  Hawkms  v.  The  State,  20  Ark.  68 ;  Reg.  v.  Smith,  4  Fost. 

State,  26  Ga.  207 ;    Rapp  v.  Common-  &  F.  1066;  Reg.  v.  Rothwell,  12  Cox  C.  C. 

wealth,  14  B.  Monr.  614;  Taylor  v.  The  146,  2  Eng.  Rep.  201 ;  Hurd  v.  People,  26 

State,  48  Ala.  180;  Reg.  v.  Rothwell,  12  Mich.  406;  Mitehell  o.  The  State,  41  Qa. 

Cox  C.  C.  146, 2  Eng.  Rep.  201 ;  Dawson  627. 
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be  held  only  for  manslaughter,  though  death  is  unintentionallj 
inflicted.^  Hale  even  says,  it  ^was  held  in  Morlej's  Case,  ^^  that 
words  of  menace  of  bodily  harm  would  come  within  the  reason 
of  such  a  provocation  as  would  make  the  offence  to  be  but  man- 
slaughter ; "  ^  but  this  proposition,  while  contrary  to  modern 
cases  cited  to  this  section,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  some  other 
established  doctrines.* 

§  705.  Difflonlt  to  find  and  state  an  exact  Rule.  —  The  reader 
perceives  that  the  foregoing  discussions,  if  such  they  may  be 
called,  contain  but  little  of  doctrine  ;  being  in  the  main  enuncia- 
tions of  what  the  courts  have  found,  sitting,  almost  like  jurors, 
in  determination  upon  particular  facts.  If,  below  this  outward 
seeming,  there  lies  a  science,  harmonizing,  in  the  nature  of  a  rule, 
these  several  determinations,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  uncover 
the  rule,  and  present  it,  in  words,  to  the  reader.  Perhaps  it 
would  be,  that^  when  the  facts  evince  a  certain  degree  of  culpa- 

I  8  Greenl.  Ev.  §  124  ;  Foster,  290,  B  again,  and  then  B  kills  A ;  this  is  but 

291 ;  J.  Kel.  131 ;   Watts  v.  Brains,  Cro.  manslaughter.     For  the  second  stroke 

Eliz.  778 ;  Mawgridge's  Case,  17  Howell  made  a  new  proTocation,  and  so  it  was 

St.  Tr.  67,  62.    This  doctrine  maj  prob-  but  a  sudden  falling  out ;  and,  though  B 

ablj  be  accepted;  but,  in  the  facts  of  gave  the  first  stroke,  and  after  a  blow 

cases  of  this  kind,  words  usually  ter-  received  from  A,  B  gives  him  a  mortal 

minate  in  a  mutual  combat,  reducing  stroke,  this  is  but  manslaughter,  accord- 

the  killing  to  manslaughter  on  grounds  ing  to  the  proverb,  the  second  Uow  uutkea 

already  mentioned.      In  The  State  v.  the  affray.    And  this  was  the  opinion  of 

Hill,  4  Dev.  &  Bat.  491,  497,  Qaston,  J.,  myself  and  some  others."    So  in  this 

observed :  "  The  general  rule  of  law  is,  case  of  Merely,  as  see  J.  Kel.  58, 65 ;  a.  a 

that  words  of  reproach,  or  contemptuous  nom.  Morley's  case,  6  Howell  St.  Tr. 

gestures,  or  the   like  offences   against  769,  771,  it  was  agreed,  that,  "if  upon 

decorum,  are  not  a  sufficient  provoca-  ill  words  both  of  the  parties  suddenly 

tion  to  free  the  party  killing  from  the  fight,  and  one  kill  the  other,  this  is  but 

guilt  of  murder,  when  he  useth  a  deadly  manslaughter ;  for  it  is  a  combat  betwixt 

weapon,  or  manifests  an  intention  to  do  two  upon  a  sudden  hea^  which  is  the 

great  bodily  harm.    This  rule,  however,  legal  description  of  manslaughter."    In 

does  not  obtain  where,  because  of  such  Felix  v.  The  State,  18  Ala.  720,  the  doo- 

insufficient  provocation,  the  parties  be-  trine  seems  to  be  laid  down  broadly,  that 

come  suddenly  heated,  and  engage  im-  "  provocation  by  words  will  never  rednoo 

mediately   in   mortal   combat,   fighting  the  killing  to  manslaughter."    And  see 

upon  equal  terms."   And  Lord  Hale  says.  Bay  v.  The  State,  16  Ga.  228 ;    Rex  v. 

that,  in  Morley's  Case,  1  Hale  P.  C.  466,  Snow,  1  East  P.  C.  244,  1  Leadi,  4th  ed. 

6  Howell  St.  Tr.  769 ;  a.  o.  nom.  Moreiy's  161 ;   Bex  v,  Thomas,  7  Car.  &  P.  817 ; 

Case,  J.  Kel.  68,  "  many  who  were  of  Holly  v.  The  State,   10  Humph.   141 ; 

opinion  that  bare  words  of  slighting,  dis-  Commonwealth  v.  Crane,  1  Va.  Caa.  10; 

dain,  or  contumely  would  not  of  them-  The  State  v.  Scott»  4  Ire.  409. 
selves  make  such  a  provocation  as  to  les-         *  Morley's  Case,  1  Hale  P.   C.  4fi6» 

sen  the  crime  into  manslaughter,  yet  were  A  doctrine  analogous   prevails    in  Hkm 

of  this  opinion,  that,  if  A  gives  indecent  matrimonial  law.    1  Bishop  Mar.  &  Div* 

language  to  B,  and  B  thereupon  strikes  |  729. 
A,  but  not  mortally ;  and  then  A  strikes         *  Vol.  I.  f  872,  873. 
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bility,  they  eonstitute  the  '^malioe  aforethought "  of  the  old  stat- 
ute, and  the  killing  is  murder ;  whUe,  when  they  come  short,  it 
is  manslaughter.  But  there  are  no  words,  other  than  these  ob« 
scure  ones  of  the  old  statute,  to  express  the  degree ;  therefore  it 
can  be  shown  to  the  reader  only  by  such  illustrations  as  are  set 
down  in  these  pages. 

§  706.  Defence  of  Property.^  —  The  books  appear  to  lay  down 
the  doctrine,  that,  though  the  passions  become  excited  in  the 
ihere  defence  of  property,  other  than  the  dwelling-house,  a  kill- 
ing with  a  deadly  weapon  used  in  such  defence,  or  other  like 
dangerous  means,  is  murder,^ — a  doctrine,  however,  which  de- 
mands further  judicial  consideration.  When,  in  the  defence  of 
property,  the  weapon  is  not  deadly,  the  accidental  killing  wiU  not 
exceed  manslaughter.' 

§  707.  DeliBnoe  of  the  Castle.  —  The  defence  of  the  dwelling- 
house  stands  on  a  difTerent  ground.  And  though  the  question 
has  at  some  periods  of  our  law  been  in  part  under  a  cloud,  it 
may  now  be  deemed  to  be  reasonably  clear,  that,  to  prevent  «n 
unlawful  entrance  into  a  dwelling-house,  the  occupant  may  make 
defence  to  the  taking  of  life,  without  being  liable  even  for  man- 
slaughter.^ Of  course,  a  defence  may  be  of  a  sort  which  will 
constitute  manslaughter,  or  even  murder.^ 

1  Vol.  I.  §  886  et  seq.  he  has  the  right  to  defeDd  hiB  property 

s  8ee  caaes  cited  Vol.  I.  §  867,  861,  bj  ail  means  short  of  such  at  produce 

862,  876,  876;  and  particularly  Common-  death,  if,  in  the  heat  of  passion  arising 

wealth  V.  Drew,  4  Mass.  891 ;   The  State  during  a  lawful   defence,  he  seizes   a 

V,  Zellers,  3  Halst.  220 ;  Carroll  v.  The  deadly  weapon,  and  with  it  unfortunately 

State,    28  Ala.    28;   Commonwealth  v.  takes  the  aggressor's  life,  every  principle 

Qreen,    1    Ashm.    289,  297 ;    McDaniel  which  in  other  cases  dictates  the  reduc- 

V.  The  State,  8  Sm.  &  M.  401 ;  Uoberts  r.  tion  of  the  crime  to  the  mitigated  form. 

The  State,  14  Misso.    188 ;   The    State  requires  the  same  in  this  case.     When  a 

V.  Morgmxif  3  Ire.  186 ;   Kunkle  v.  The  fsUmy  against  the  property  is  attempted* 

Slate,  32  Ind.  220;  1  Uawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  —as  see  Vol.  X.  §  849,  and  the  other 

ed.98r  I  88,  64,  86.    The  doctrine  that  sections  there  referred  to,  —  the  defender 

pasaion  excited  by  a  trespass  to  mere  of  it  may  take  life,  if  he  is  in  passion^  or 

property  can  never  reduoe  the  killing  even,  when   necessary,  in  cool    blood; 

with  a  deadly  weapoq  to  manslaughter,  without,  according  to  all  the  cases,  being 

la    too  bard   for  human  nature;   and,  holden  for  murder;   without,  according 

though  atated  many  times  in  the  booksy  to  the  true  doctrine,  being  at  all  respon- 

ia  not  attfflciently  founded  in  actual  adju-  tible. 

dication  to  be  raceiTcd  without  further  •  1  Hale  P.  C.  478;  Foster,  291;  ante, 

•xambDatioo.     For  surely,  although  a  (  689,  690 ;  Reg.  v.  Archer,  1  Post.  &  P. 

man  is   not  so  quickly  excited  by  an  861 ;   Reg.  9.  Wesley,  1  Post^  &  P.  528. 

attack  on  hie  property  as  on  his  person.  See  The  State  v.  BurweU,  68  N.  C.  661. 

and  therefore  the  two  cases  are  not  on  *  Vol.  I.  $  868,  8691 

preciielj  the  same  foundation,  yet,  liooe  *  See  the  authoritiea  cited  in  the  laat 
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§  708.  other  ciaMM  of  Cmm.  —  There  axe  other  cases  in  which, 
where  the  passion  becomes  excited  by  the  conduct  of  the  person 
killed,  the  law  regards  tenderly  a  homicide  committed  by  the 
excited  one,  and  makes  it  only  manslaughter.    Thus,  — 

"VITife  caught  in  Adultery  —  Son,  in  Sodomy.  —  If  a  husband  finds 
his  wife  committing  adultery,  and,  provoked  by  the  wrong,  in- 
stantly takes  her  life,  or  the  adulterer's  ;  ^  or,  if  a  father  detects 
one  in  the  commission  of  the  crime  against  nature  with  his  son, 
and  immediately  avenges  the  wrong  by  the  death  of  the  wrongs 
doer; a  the  homicide  is  only  manslaughter.  But  if,  on  merely 
hearing  of  the  outrage,  he  pursues  and  kills  the  offender,  he  com- 
mits murder.^  The  distinction  rests  on  the  greater  tendency  of 
seeing  the  passing  fact,  than  of  hearing  of  it  when  accomplished, 
to  stir  the  passions :  and,  if  a  husband  is  not  actually  witnessing 
the  wife's  adultery,  but  knows  it  is  transpiring ;  and,  in  an  pver- 
powering  passion,  no  time  for  cooling  having  elapsed,  he  kills  the 
wrong-doer;  the  offence  is  reduced  to  manslaughter.^    A  man 

MCtion.  And  see  VoL  L  §  86S,  S69.  manslaughter ;  and,  if  done  with  maliee 
In  an  Alabama  case,  this  question  "was  express  or  implied,  it  is  then  murder." 
considered ;  and,  though  the  result  does  Carroll  v.  The  State,  28  Ala.  28,  86. 
not  appear  to  me  either  so  clear  or  so  And  see  Greschia  v.  People,  58  m.  296; 
satisfactory  as  the  general  course  of  the  Temple  v.  People,  4  La  8.  119 ;  Cook's 
decisions  of  that  tribunal  might  lead  us  Case,  Cro.  Car.  687. 
to  anticipate,  I  presume  the  reader  will  ^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  98,  |  86 ; 
like  to  see  it  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Poster,  296;  Reg.  v.  Kelly,  2  Car.  &  K. 
judge.  He  said:  "Our  conclusion  is,  814;  Pearson's  Case,  2  Le win,  216;  The 
that  a  mere  ciril  trespass  upon  a  man's  State  v.  John,  8  Ire.  880 ;  The  State  v. 
house,  unaccompanied  by  such  force  as  Samuel,  8  Jones,  N.  C.  74;  Conunoo- 
to  make  it  a  breach  of  the  peace,  would  wealth  v.  Whitler,  2  Brews.  888. 
not  be  a  provocation  which  would  reduce  *  Beg.  v.  Fisher,  8  Car.  &  P.  182^ 
the  killing  to.  manslaughter,  if  it  was  *  The  State  v.  Nerille,  6  Jones,  N.  C. 
done  under  circumstances  from  which  428;  Sawyer  v.  The  State,  86  Ind.  80. 
the  law  would  imply  malice,  as  with  a  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  facta 
deadly  weapon.  For  trespass  with  force  were  undisputed,  and  the  judge  diatinctlj 
it  may  be  murder  or  manslaughter,  ac-  told  the  jury  that  the  killing  waa  naur- 
cording  to  the  circumstances.  The  der,  they  returned  a  yerdict  of  man- 
owner  may  resist  the  entry,  but  he  has  slaughter ;  thereby  illustrating  the  truth, 
no  right  to  kill,  unless  it  be  rendered  that  the  hard  places  of  the  law  are  prac- 
necessary,  to  prevent  a  felonious  destruc-  tically  softened  by  the  humanity  of 
tion  of  his  property,  or  to  defend  himself  jurors.  Reg.  v,  Fisher,  8  Car.  &  P.  182. 
against  loss  of  life,  or  great  bodily  harm.  And  see,  as  to  the  text,  McWhirf  a  Caae, 
If  he  kills  when  there  is  not  a  reasonable  8  Grat.  694.  In  Maher  v,  Peof^e,  10 
ground  of  apprehension  oi  immediate  Mich.  212,  the  doctrine  is  less  eerere 
danger  to  his  person,  or  property,  it  is  against  defendants  than  as  stated  in  the 


«  The  State  v.  Holme,  64  Misso.  168, 166.    See  Biggs  v.  The  SUte,  29  Gsu  7S8 ; 
Cheek  0.  The  Stote,  86  Ind.  492. 
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who  is  only  the  husband's  agent  to  detect  the  wife's  adultery, 
commits  murder  when  he  kills  her  or  the  paramour  whom  he  has 
caught  in  the  act.^ 

§  709.  Avenging  Crima.  —  Where  one,  having  his  pocket  picked, 
seized  the  thief,  and  being  encouraged  by  a  concourse  of  people 
threw  him  into  an  adjoining  pond  to  avenge  the  theft  by  ducking 
him ;  whereupon,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  was  imfortunately 
drowned;  the  homicide  was  held  to  be  in  this  lower  degree 
only.* 

§  710.  TMt  tti  to  Snffiolenoy  of  Frorooation.  —  To  determine 
whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the  person  killed  was  a  provoca- 
tion reducing  the  killing  to  manslaughter,  the  test  is,  not  whether 
what  he  did  is  indictable ;  but  whether  the  law  deems  it  calcu- 
lated to  excite  passions  beyond  control.*  Said  a  learned  judge : 
^  A  libel  is  not  only  a  civil  injury,  but  a  public  offence ;  yet  the 
law  will  not  consider  it  a  provocation  extenuating  the  slaying  of 
the  libeller  into  manslaughter,  although  the  deed  may  have  been 
committed  in  the  fint  gust  of  passion.  Adultery  is  not  an  in- 
dictable offence ;  ^  yet,  of  all  the  provocations  which  can  excite 
man  to  madness,  the  law  recognizes  it  as  the  highest  and  strong- 
est." « 

§  711.  PaMion  snbalded.  —  If ,  in  a  particular  case,  there  has 
been  passion,  but  it  was  ended  when  the  homicide  occurred,  it 
cannot  reduce  the  killing  to  a  lower  degree.^    Beyond  this,  — 

GooUng  Time.  —  If  the  passion  had  time  to  cool,  the  offence  is 
not  reduced  to  the  lower  degree,  though  in  fiekct  it  had  not  cooled.^ 
For  ^^when  anger,  provoked  by  a  cause  sufficient  to  mitigate 
an  instantaneous  homicide,  has  been  continued  beyond  the  time 

text.    AgaiD,  a  man  suspecting  adultery  86S ;  Bex  o.  Wiggs,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  878, 

followed  his  wife,  and  fonnd  her  talking  note. 

with  her  paramour ;  she  ran  off,  but  the         *  See  Preston  v.  The  State,  86  Missis. 

latter  remained.     He  fell  on  him  with  a  888. 

•tone  and  knife,  inflicting  wounds  which         *  See  Vol.  I.  §  88. 

prodnoed  death ;  and  it  was  held»  that         *  Gaston,  J.,  in  The  Stote  v.  Will,  1 

the  offence  was  murder.    The  State  v.  Dot.  &  Bat.  121,  169. 

Ayery,  64  N.  C.  606.  *  And  see  post,  §  718. 

^  People  V.  Horton,  4  Mich.  67.  ^  The  State  o.  McCants,  1  Speers, 

s  Rex  V.  l^rtLj,  1  East  P.  C.  286;  1  884;   Anoxirmous,  J.  Kel.  66;   Rex  v. 

Hawk.    P.  C.    Curw.  ed.  p.  99,  §  88.  Young,  8  Car.  &  P.  644;  Rex  v.  Hay- 

TrcfTOomOan  by  Ohlldrent  Berraata,  Ac.  ward,  6  Car.  &  P.  157 ;  Commonwealth 

— Aa  to  passion  created  by  the  acts  of  v.  Qreen,  1  Ashm.  289,  298;  McWhirt's 

children,   serrants,    and   the   like,  see  Case,  8  Qrat  594 ;  and  the  other  cases 

Keaf a  Case,  Holt,  481, Skin.  666;  Rex  v.  cited  in  this  section;   1  Hawk.  P.  C. 

Basel*  1  East  P.  C.  286, 1  Leach,  4th  ed.  Curw.  ed.  p.  99,  §  40. 
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which,  in  view  of  all  the  ciroumstances  of  the  case,  may  be 
deemed  reaaonable,  the  evidence  is  found  of  that  depraved  spirit 
in  which  malice  resides."  ^ 

§  712.  Contiiiued.  — -  The  length  of  time  necessary  for  cooling 
has  never  been  made  absolute  by  rule ;  ^  it  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  depend  much  on  what  is  special  to  the  particular  case. 
The  time  in  which  an  ordinary  man,  under  like  circimistances, 
would  cool,  is  generally  a  reasonable  time.^  *^  If  two  men  fall 
out  in  the  morning,  and  meet  and  fight  in  the  afternoon,  and  one 
of  them  is  slain,  this  is  murder ;  for  there  was  time  to  allay  the 
heat,  and  their  after-meeting  is  of  malice."  ^  And  an  hour  seems 
to  have  been  deemed  sufficient.^  Three  hours  have  been.®  Where 
a  witness  testified  that  the  prisoner  was  **  absent  no  time,^'  though 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  fight,  this  was  adjudged  not  sufficient.^ 
Hawkins  states  the  doctrine  thus :  ^^  If  two  persons  quarrel  over 
night,  and  appoint  to  fight  the  next  day,  or  quarrel  in  the  mom* 
ing  and  agree  to  fight  in  the  afternoon,  or  such  a  considerable 
time  after  by  which,  in  common  intendment,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  blood  was  cooled,  and  then  they  meet  and  fight,  and  one 
kiU  the  other,  he  is  guilty  of  murder."^ 

§  718.    Contliiaed  —  Provocation  —  (Qaestloiui  of  Iaw).  —  The 

sufficiency  of  the  cooling  time,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  provo- 
cation, are  respectively  questions  of  law,  not  of  fact.^ 

§  714.   2.  Killing  of  Malice  indeptndewt  of  the  Pasnons: — 
!■  Murder.  —  Whatever  may  be  the  provocation  in  a  particular 
case,  if,  in  fact,  the  person  infiicting  the  homicide  was  impelled, 
not  by  the  passion  it  excited,  but  by  prior  malice,  his  offence  is 
murder.^^    Thus,  — 

§  715.  Saeldxis  Quarrel.  —  If  a  man  determines  to  kUl  another, 


I  Wardlaw,  J.,  in  Tb»  Stote  v.  Mo- 
Cants,  Bupra,  p.  890. 

«  Maher  v.  People,  10  Mich.  212,  223. 

•  Eilpatrick     v.    Commonwealth,    7 
CaMr>  198. 

«  Rex  V.  Legg,  J.  Kel.  27. 
^  Bex  V.  Oneby,  2  Stia.  766,  2  Ld. 
Rajm.  1485. 

•  Johnson  «.  The  State,  80  Texas, 
748. 

7  The  State  v,  Moore,  69  N.  C.  267. 
And  see  Hurd  v.  People,  25  Mich.  405. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  96,  §  22. 
But  see  Maher  v.  People,  10  Mich.  212. 
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*  The  Stote  v.  McCants,  1  Speen» 
884;  The  Stote  v.  Craton,  6  Ire.  164; 
The  Stote  v.  Donn,  18  Misso.  419;  Beg. 
V.  Fisher,  8  Car.  &  P.  182 ;  Beauchamp 
V.  The  Stote,  6  Blackf.  299;  Felix  v.  The 
Stote,  18  Ala.  720 ;  Bex  v.  Beeson,  7  Car. 
&  P.  142;  The  Stote  o.  Jones,  20  Misso. 
68 ;  The  Stote  v.  Sizemore,  7  Jones,  N. 
C.  206. 

10  The  Stote  v,  Qreen,  87  Misso.  466; 
Biggs  o.  The  Stote,  80  Missis.  685.  See 
People  V.  Lewis,  8  Abb.  Ap.  Deo.  686 ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Drum,  8  Smith,  Pa.  2l 
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or  to  do  Mm  great  bodily  harm)  and  seeks  a  quarrel,  lie  camiot 
avail  himself  of  the  passion  it  excites ;  because  he  acts  from  an 
impulse  which  his  mind  received  in  its  cool  moments.^ 

§  716.  PredotenBDiiiation  and  Biidden  QnazreL  —  And  where  the 
quarrel  is  not  sought,  if  two  persons,  one  of  whom  intends  to 
kill  the  other,  meet  and  come  to  blows ;  and  the  former  inflicts 
an  injury  from  which  death  follows ;  he  is  guilty  of  murder  or 
manslaughter,  according  as  the  killing  was  in  consequence  of  the 
prior  malice  or  of  the  sudden  provocation.^  And  if  a  man  un- 
provoked resolves  to  use  a  deadly  weapon  against  any  one  who 
may  assail  him,  a  fatal  blow  on  being  assailed  is  deemed  rather  to 
spring  from  the  malice  than  the  passion.  ^^  None  but  a  bad  man, 
of  a  wicked  and  evU  disposition,  would  really  determine  before- 
hand to  resent  a  blow  with  such  an  instrument."  ^  Still  it  was 
once  said  by  a  learned  judge,  that, ''  whenever  the  circumstances 
of  .the  killing  would  not  amount  to  murder,  the  proof  even  of 
express  malice  will  not  make  it  so."  Therefore  it  was  held,  that, 
where  a  killing  is  really  necessary  in  self-defence,  it  will  not  be 
murder,  though  the  slayer  had  express  malice.  He  may  rely  on 
the  fact  that  he  did  only  what  he  had  the  right  to  do.^  Such  a 
killing,  the  reader  perceives,  would  not  be  even  manslaughter. 

§  717.  Uxifidr  nghtiiic.  —  So  when  a  man  enters  a  contest  dan- 
gerously armed^  and  ^hts  at  unfair  advantage,  his  o£Fence,  if 
death  follows,  is  murder.^  Here  malide  appears  from  what  he  did 
before  his  passion  was  heated. 

1  Stewart  v.  The  State,  1  Ohio  State,  See  Selfridge's  Case,  Whart.  Horn.  417; 

SS ;  People  v.  McLeod,  1  Hill,  N.  Y.  877  ;  Reg.  t;.  Smith,  8  Car.  &  P.  160 ;  Slaughter 

SUaghter  v.  Commonwealth,  11  Leigh,  p.  Commonwealth,  11  Leigh,  881;  The 

681 ;    The  State  v.  Martin,  2  Ire.  101 ;  State  v,  Ferguaon,  2  Hill,  S.  C.  619 ;  The 

The  State  v.  Hildreth,  0  Ire.  429 ;  The  State  v.  Hogue,  6  Jones,  N.  C.  881 ;  At- 

State    V.    Lane,  4    Ire.    118 ;    Reg.   v,  kins  v.  The  State,  16  Ark.  568. 
Smith,  8  Car.  &  P.  160 ;  Rex  v,  Thomas,         *  Golden  v.  The  State,  26  Ga.  627, 

7  Car.  Sb  P.  817 ;  The  State  v.  Johnson,  opinion  hj  Lumpkin,  J.    He  even  added : 

1  Ire.  864 ;  The  State  v,  Tillj,  8  Ire.  424 ;  '*  One  may  harbor  the  most  intense  hatred 

Bex  V.  Mason,  1  East  P.  C.  289 ;  Felix  toward  another ;  he  may  court  an  oppor- 

V.  The  State,  18  Ala.  720;  Bex  v.  Wor-  tunity  to  take  his  life;  he  may  rejoice 

mall,  2  RoL  120;  Murphy  17.  The  State,  87  while  he  is  imbruing  his  hands  in  his 

Ala.  142.  heart's  blood;  and  yet,  if,  to  save  his 

*  Reg.  V,  Kirkham,  8  Car.  &  P.  116.  own  life,  the  facts  showed  that  he  was 
See  Bex  v.  Kason,  1  East  P.  C.  280 ;  fully  justified  in  slaying  his  adTersary, 
Beg.  V.  Smith,  8  Car.  &  P.  160;  The  his  malice  shall  not  be  taken  into  the 
State  0.  Johnson,  1  Ire.  864;  The  State  account"  p.  682. 

a.  Tilly,  3   Ire.  424;    Copeland  v.  The         >  The  State  v.  Hildreth,  9  Ire.  429; 
Slate,  7   Humph.  479.  Rex  v.  Whiteley,  1  Lewin,  178 ;  People  v, 

•  Bex  V.  Thomaa,  7  Car.  &  P.  817.    Sanchez,  24  Cal.  17.    An^  see  Ex  parte 
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§  718.  Blood  aotoally  oool.  —  SajTS  Hawkins :  ^  Whenever  it 
appears  from  the  whole  cirenmBtances  of  the  case,  that  he  who 
kills  another  on  a  sudden  qoarrel  was  master  of  his  temper  at  the 
time,  he  is  guilty  of  murder :  as,  if,  after  the  quarrel,  he  fall  into 
other  discourse,  and  talk  calmly  thereon ;  or  perhaps  if  he  have 
so  much  consideration  as  to  say,  that  the  place  wherein  the  quar- 
rel happens  is  not  convenient  for  fighting,  or  that  if  he  should 
fight  at  present  he  should  have  the  disadvantc^e  hy  reason  of  his 
shoes,  &c."  ^  In  ^ther  words,  if  the  actual  furor  of  mind  does 
not  exist,  or  does  not  impel  the  arm  which  inflicts  the  fatal  blow, 
there  is  no  excuse  from  passion  to  reduce  the  offence  to  man- 
slaughter.^ 

§  719.  Fifthly.  The  Act  which  di$tinffuuhes  Murder  from  Mar^ 
%laughter^  om  connected  toith  the  Conduct  of  Third  Pereone  .*— 

In  lint  Volume.  —  The  right  to  interfere  in  quarrels  in  behalf 
of  others,*  and  whether  one  may  take  the  life  of  an  innocent  per- 
son to  save  his  own,^  were  considered  in  the  first  volume. 

Conduot  of  one,  not  Jnstlff  killing  another.  —  From  those  discus- 
sions help  may  possibly  be  derived  in  deciding  the  question, 
whether  the  conduct  of  one  person  may  justify  the  killing  of 
another.  We  appear  to  have  no  direct  decisions  to  guide  us; 
but  there  is  the  strong  dictate  of  reason  and  justice,  that  resent- 
ment for  an  injury  which  one  person  has  inflicted,  if  wreaked  on 
another  who  is  innocent,  could  receive  no  palliation  on  the  ground 
of  any  sudden  excitement.    It  is  held  that  — 

Blow  killing  wrong  Penon.  —  I^  on  a  sudden  quarrel  between 
two  persons,  a  blow  intended  for  one  of  them  accidentally  falls 
on  a  third,  whom  it  kills,  the  homicide  will  be  only  manslaughter, 
the  same  as  if  the  blow  had  taken  the  life  of  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  meant.^ 


Wray,  80  Missii.  678;  Plertoii  v.  The 
State,  12  Ala.  149;  Floyd  v.  The  State, 
8  Heisk.  842. 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  96,  f  28. 
8aid  an  American  Jndge:  ''There  can 
be  no  8uch  thing  In  law  aa  a  killing  with 
malice,  and  also  upon  the  fiarw  hnoU  of 
passion;  and  proTocation  furnishes  no 
extenuation,  unless  it  produces  passion. 
Kalice  excludes  passion.  Passion  pre- 
supposes the  absence  of  malice.    In  law 
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thej  cannot  oo-ezist"  Gaaton,  J.,  in  The 
State  V,  Johnson,  1  Ire.  864.  And  eee 
Commonwealth  v.  Green,  1  Ashm.  288, 
298. 

s  See  The  State  v.  McCanta,  1  Speett, 
884 ;  Bex  v.  Hayward,  6  Car.  &  P.  167 ; 
Monroe  v.  The  State,  5  Ga.  86. 

•  Vol.  I.  §  877. 

«  Vol.  L  §  848  and  note,  846. 

*  Bex  o.  Brown,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  14S^ 
1  Bast  P.  C.  281, 246,  274. 


CHAP.  XXm.]  HOMICIDE,  FELOmOTTS.  §  721 

§  720.  SixtUy.  The  DUtinetion  between  Murder  and  3fan^ 
daughter  under  the  Statute%  of  eome  of  the  State%:  — 

In  general.  —  The  line  which  separates  murder  from  man- 
slaughter,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  England,  and  is  drawn  in 
the  foregoing  sections  of  this  sub-title,  remains  unaltered  in  most 
of  our  States.^  But  there  are  States,  notably  New  York,  in 
which  legislation  ha&  interfered,  and,  in  particulars  not  very  im- 
portant,  drawn  it  somewhat  differently.^  As  every  reader  will 
haye  before  him  the  statutes  of  his  own  State,  there  is  no  need 
for  these  pages  to  be  encumbered  with  their  provisions. 

§  721.  New  Tork.  —  New  York  being  a  large  and  in  some 
respects  a  pattern  State,  the  reader  may  like  to  see  something  of 
the  effect  of  its  statutes  on  this  subject.  If  one,  while  commit- 
ting a  misdemeanor,*  unintentionally  kills  another,  the  homicide 
is,  under  the  statute,  manslaughter  of  the  first  degree.^  Another 
provision  makes  the  killing  murder,  when,  not  being  manslaugh- 
ter, it  is  ^'  perpetrated  by  any  act  imminently  dangerous  to  others, 
and  evincing  a  depraved  mind,  regardless  of  human  life,  although 
without  any  premeditated  design  to  effect  the  death  of  any  par- 
ticular individual ; "  and  such  an  act  is  in  many  cases  a  misde- 
meanor. Still,  the  majority  of  the  court  has  held,  that  a  death 
unintentionally  caused  by  cruelly  beating  a  person  is  not  murder 
within  this  clause ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed,  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Selden,  J.,  *^  this  subdivision  was  designed  to  provide 
for  that  class  of  cases,  and  no  others,  where  the  acts  resulting  in 
death  are  calculated  to  put  the  lives  of  many  persons  in  jeopardy, 
without  being  aimed  at  any  one  in  particular,  and  are  perpetrated 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  probable  consequence.''  ^  The 
killing  of  a  human  being  by  a  person  engaged  in  the  commission 

1  See  Bivent  v.  The  State,  6  Eng.  466.    ceteti "  m  where  death  !•  caused  by  firing 

*  As  to  Mif  sissippi,  B(^et  v.  The  a  loaded  gan  into  a  crowd ;  by  poisoning 
State,  0   8m.  &  M.  284.  a  well  from  which  people  are  accustomed 

*  Ante,  {  691-494.  to  draw  water;  or  by  opening  the  draw 
^People  V.  Rector,  19  Wend.  669;    of  abridge  just  at  a  train  of  cars  is  abont 

People  V.  Johnson,  1  Parker  C.  C.  291 ;  to  pass  over  it.  In  such  and  like  cases. 
People  V.  Enoch,  18  Wend.  169,  174 ;  the  imminently  dangerous  act,  the  ex- 
People  V.  Austin,  1  Parker  C.  C.  164.  treme  deprarity  of  mind,  and  the  re- 

*  Darry  v.  People,  2  Parker  C.  C.  606,  gardlessness  of  human  life,  properly 
648,  6  Seld.  120.  Parker,  J.,  said,  in  ao-  place  the  crime  upon  the  same  lerel  as 
oordanoe  with  this  rlew,  that  he  deemed  the  taldng  of  life  by  premeditated  de* 
the  snbdiTision  designed  to  corer  tuoh  sign."    p.  682  of  the  report  in  Pkurker. 
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of  a  felony  ^  ia  murder  within  the  first  subdivision,  though  done 
without  any  intent  to  kill.^ 

§  722.  other  States.  -*-  There  are  other  States  in  which  the  dis- 
tinotion  between  murder  and  manslaughter  is  regulated  more  or 
less  by  statutes.^ 

• 

rV.    What  Murders  are  in  the  First  Degree  and  what  in  the 

Second^ 

§  723.  In  OeneraL  —  In  the  year  1794,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, following  the  example  of  the  British  parliament  in 
dividing  felonious  homicide  into  the  two  degrees  since  known  as 
murder  and  manslaughter,^  separated  murder  into  two  degrees ; 
naming  the  one  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  other  murder 
in  the  second  degree.  And  more  recently  the  distinction  has  been 
adopted  into  the  legislation  of  one  after  another  of  the  other 
States,  till  now  it  prevails  quite  generally.  A  few  examples  will 
show  the  nature  of  this  legislation. 

Penneylvaiila.  —  ''All  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by 
means  of  poison,  or  lying  in  wait,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful, 
deliberate,  and  premeditated  killing ;  or  which  shall  be  committed 
in  the  perpetration,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate,  any  arson,  rape, 
robbery,  or  burglary ;  shall  be  deemed  murder  in  the  first  degree ; 
and  all  other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the 
second  degree."* 

Michigan,  &o.  —  In  Michigan,  the  Pennsylvania  statute  has  been 
enacted  in  exact  words.  And  in  most  of  the  other  States  which 
have  adopted  this  form  of  legislation,  the  departure  from  the 
Pennsylvania  model  has  not  been  such  as  to  require  the  applica- 
tion of  different  principles  of  interpretation.^ 

1  See  ante,  §  694.  State  v.  Shdledy,  S  Iowa,  477 ;  People  v. 

s  People  V.  Van  Steenbargh,  1  Parker  OlmBtead,  80  Mich.  431.    , 

C.  C.  89.    See  also,  under  this  statute,  ^  Consult,,  in  connection  with  this  8iib> 

SuUiran  v.  People,  1  Parker  C.  C.  847 ;  title,  the  corresponding   one   in  dim. 

People  V.  Clark,  8  Seld.  886 ;  People  v.  Proced.  IL  §  602  et  seq. 

Westchester,  1  Parker  C.  C.  669 ;  Wilson  •  Ante,  §  628-628. 

u.  People,  4  Parker  C.  C.  619 ;  People  v.  •  Act  of  April  22, 1794,  §  2. 

Tannan,  4  Parker  C.  C.  614;  Evans  9.  '   ^  gee  Dale  v.  The  State,  10  Yerg.661; 

People,  49  N.  Y.  86 ;  ante,  §  676.  Biley  v.  The  State,  9  Humph.  646 ;  Bral- 

«  Hinch  V.  The  Sute,  26  Ga.  699;  ton  v.  The  SUte,  10  Humph.  108 ;  White- 

Hintonp.  The  State,  24  Texas,  464;  The  lord  o.  Commonwealth,  6  Band.   721; 
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§  724.  indlma.  —  In  form  of  expression,  however,  the  Indiana 
statute  differs  from  this :  ^'  If  any  person  of  soiind  memory  and 
discretion  shall,  purposely,  and  of  deliberate  and  premeditated 
maUee,  or  in  the  perpetration  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  rape, 
arson,  robbery,  or  burglary,  or  by  administering  poison,  or  caus- 
ing the  same  to  be  done,  kill  any  reasonable  creature  in  being 
and  under  the  peace  of  the  State,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree/'  Soiling  ^'  purposely  and 
maliciously,  but  without  deliberation  and  premeditation,''  is  mur- 
der In  the  second  degree.^ 

Ohio.  —  The  statute  of  Ohio  is  essentially  the  same  as  this 
Indiana  one.^ 

Now  Tork.  —  ^^  The  killing  of  a  human  being  without  the  au- 
thority of  law,  by  poison,  shooting,  stabbing,  or  any  other  means, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  is  either  murder  in  the  first  degree,  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree,  manslaughter,  or  excusable  or  justifiable 
homicide,  according  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Such  killing,  unless  it  be  manslaughter  or  excusable  or  justifiable 
homicide,  .  •  •  shall  be  murder  in  the  first  degree,  in  the  following 
cases :  1.  When  perpetrated  from  a  premeditated  design  to  effect 
the  death  of  the  person  killed,  or  of  any  human  being.  2.  When 
perpetrated  by  any  act  immediately  dangerous  to  others,  and 
evincing  a  depraved  mind,  regardless  of  human  life,  although 
without  any  premeditated  design  to  effect  the  death  of  any  par- 
ticular individual.  8.  When  perpetrated  in  committing  the  crime 
of  arson  in  the  first  degree.  Such  killing,  unless  it  be  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  or  manslaughter,  or  excusable  or  justifiable  homi- 
cide, ...  or  when  perpetrated  without  any  design  to  effect  death 
by  a  person  engaged  in  the  commission  of  any  felony,  shall  be 
murder  in  the  second  degree."  ' 


Tlie  Sute  V,  Ihmn,  18  Mimo.  419; 
BWen&v.  The  State,  6  Eng.  466;  Com- 
monwealth V,  Jones,  1  Leigh,  696 ;  Wall 
r.  The  State,  18  Texas,  682;  The  State 
r.  Hojt,  18  Minn.  182;  The  State  v. 
Xeeslng,  16  Minn.  76 ;  The  State  v.  Stoke- 
Ij,  16  Minn.  282;  People  v.  Long,  89 
Cal.  694 ;  The  State  v.  Pike,  49  N.  H. 
899 ;  Cotton  p.  The  Stata,  82  Texas,  614, 
641 ;  Anderson  v.  The  State,  81  Texas, 
440;  Ake  v.  The  State,  80  Texas,  466; 
Moore  v.  The  State,  81  Texas,  672. 
1  Finn  V,  The  State,  6  Ind.  400. 
▼OL.  II.  26 


>  Act  of  March  7, 1886,  S  1>  2, 1  Swan. 
Stats.  269.  Slight  changes  in  mere  words 
ooeur  in  later  revisions  of  the  Indiana 
Laws.  See,  for  this  proyision  and  more, 
Stat.  Crimes,  $  473.  And  see  The  State 
V.  Tomer,  Wright,  20. 

•  Act  of  April  12, 1862,  2  Edm.  Stats. 
677.  Other  prorisions  follow  regarding 
mnrder  and  manslaughter,  among  them  : 
"  The  killing  of  one  hnman  being  bj  the 
act,  procurement,  or  omission  of  another, 
in  cases  where  such  killing  shall  not  be 
murder  according  to  the  provisiona  of 
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• 

§  725.  BCaMMioiiiiMtts. — The  Massachusetto  statute  differs  some- 
what from  the  others.  It  is :  **  Sect.  1.  Murder  eommitted  with 
deliberately  premeditated  malice  aforethought ;  or  in  the  com* 
mission  of,  or  attempt  to  commit,  any  crime  punishable  with 
death  or  imprisonment  for  life;  or  ccMoamitted  with  extreme 
atrocity  or  cruelty ;  is  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Sect.  2.  Mur- 
der not  appearing  to  be  in  tiie  first  degree  is  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  Sect.  8.  The  degree  of  murder  shall  be  found  by  the 
jury.  Sect.  4.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
shall  suffer  the  punishment  of  death.  Sect.  6.  Whoever  is  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  prison  for.  life.  Sect.  6.  Nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  modification  of  the  existing  forms  of 
indictment."  ^ 

§  726.  JbUerpretatiani  of  theie  Statute$  :  —  " 

"  Desreas  " — "  DiTida." — The  word  "  degrees,"  employed  in  these 
statutes,  in  connection  with  the  convenient  word  ^  divide "  fre- 
quently used  by  judges  and  others  in  speaking  of  them  though  not 
found  in  the  statutes,  together  with  such  statutory  expressions  as 
the  sixth  section  of  the  Massachusetts  enactment  embodies,  has, 
in  the  majority  of  the  States  in  which  the  provision  exists,  by 
distracting  the  minds  of  the  judges,  made  a  wreck  in  the  form  of 
indictment  where  the  murder  in  the  first  degree.  But  this  is 
explained  in  "  Criminal  Procedure."  '  The  interpretations  of  the 
law  itself  are  not  particularly  objectionable. 

How  in  Prinolple.  —  Before  proceeding  to  consider  what  the 
courts  have  held,  let  us  inquire  how  it  should  be  in  principle. 
We  have  seen,*  that  the  distinction  between  murder  and  man- 
slaughter rests  on  the  following  words  of  28  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  §  8 ; 
namely,  '^  wilful  murder  [that  is,  felonious  killing,  which  was  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  murder '  when  the  statute  was  enacted]  of 
malice  prepensed ; "  this  kind  of  felonious  killing  being  after- 
ward called  murder,  while  all  other  kinds  were  termed  man- 
slaughter.^ Now,  some  words  employed  in  the  several  statutes 
above  quoted,  to  distinguish  one  species  of  murder  in  the  first 

the  fint  title  of  this  chapter,  !i  either        >  Grim.  Proced.  n.  {  562-609.     See 

JuBtiflahle  or  excnaable  homicide,  or  man-  also  Stat  Crimet,  $  ^^t  872,471-475; 

•langhter."    n>.  679.  Bishop  First  Book,  §  401  iitid  note,  456. 

1  Mass.  Gen.  State,  c.  160,  §  1-6;  and         •  Ante,  f  (S5-62S. 
see  Commonwealth  o.  Gardner,  11  Gray,        *  And  see  Grim.  Prooed.  IL  {  497* 

488;  Grim.  Proced.  n.  f  6Sa-60S.  600. 
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degree  from  muider  in  the  second,  —  sacb,  for  instance,  as  ^^  mur- 
der coij^tted  with  deliberately  premeditated  malice  afore- 
thought," ^  sound  to  uninstructed  eais  so  much  like  those,  that  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  among  American  judges  in  our  commer^ 
cial  States,  where  the  principles  of  the  criminal  law  are  seldom 
well  understood,  confusion  has  arisen.  But,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  at  common  law  a  killing  of  ^^  malice  aforethought "  is  mur- 
der. In  Massachusetts,  a  killing  of  *^  deliberately  premeditated 
malice  aforethought "  is  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Therefore 
murder  in  the  first  degree  requires  just  as  much  more  of  malice 
than  murder  in  the  second  as  is  simplified  by  the  words  '^  deliber- 
ately premeditated."  If  we  were  not  instructed  in  the  adjudged 
law,  we  might  suppose  that  '*  malice  (rforeihotigKt "  means  '^  de^ 
liberately premeditated  malice;"  but,  in  the  last  sub-title,  we  saw 
that  the  word  ^*  aforethought "  has  received  no  such  interpreta- 
tion ;  it  does  not  necessarily  require  either  deliberation  or  pre- 
meditation. Hence,  when  a  killing  with  ^^ malice  aforethought" 
is  murder,  and  then  it  is  enacted  that  murders  which  are  ^^  delib- 
erately premeditated  "  shall  be  in  the  first  degree,  we  know  that 
BomethiDg  of  malice  must  be  added  to  what  is  required  in  ordi- 
nary murders  to  make  a  killing  murder  in  the  first  degree.  In- 
deed, we  shall  see  that  adjudication  has  reached  to  this  point ; 
but  it  did  so  only  after  travelling  through  mists. 

§  727.  Two  ClaMes  in  Fbst  Degree. — The  Pennsylvania  statute, 
and  those  of  the  other  States  which  are  like  it,  create  two  classes 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree :  — 

In  committing  another  Offenoe,  Ac.  —  First,  murder  committed  by 
poison,  by  lying  in  wait,  or  by  attempting  to  commit,  or  commit- 
ting, one  of  the  enumerated  other  offences ;  wherein  there  is  no 
need  for  the  prisoner  to  have  specifically  intended  the  killing, 
but  the  matter  stands  as  at  the  common  law.^ 


1  Ante,  1 725.  circomstanoM  of  the  tnnaaction  must 

*  Dalej't  Case,  Wlimrt  Horn.  466,474^  show  that  it  was  done  wilfully,  dellber- 

charge  of  King,  J. ;  Commonwealth  v,  atelj,  maliciously,  and  premeditatedly, 

Jones.  1  l>igh,  698,  010;  People  v.  San-  or  it  is  not  murder  in  the  first  degree; 

ches,  24  Cal.  17 ;  People  o.  Vasquez,  49  but,  if  murder  be  perpetrated  by  poison, 

Gsl.  660;    People  v.  Long,  89  Cat  694;  or  lying  in  wait,  it  shall  be  murder  in 

Keefe  v.  People,  40  N.  Y.  848,  7  Abb.  Pr.  the  first  degree,  .  ..  if  it  be  proved  that 

V.  a.  76 ;  The  State  v.  Pike,  49  N.  H.  399 ;  the  killing  was  of  such  a  character,  that, 

Riley  V,  The  State,  9  Humph.  646;   the  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would 

court,  in  the  last  case,  observing,  "In  hare  been  murder  at  oommon  law, and 

cases  of  murder  by  ordinary  means,  the  the  fact  of  lying  in  wait  exist ;  thatfaot 
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§  728.  "  DeUbarate  and  Premeditated."  —  Secondly,  the  remaimng 
common-law  murders  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  made  mur- 
der in  the  first  or  second  degree,  according  as  the  prisoner  specifi- 
cally intended  to  take  the  life  of  the  deceased  or  not.^  If  there 
was  the  intent  to  take  life,  such  intent  need  not  have  existed  for 
any  appreciable  space  of  time  before  its  execution ;  the  rule, 
under  this  statute,  being  the  same  as  at  the  common  law,^ — a 


will  make  it  a  case  of  murder  in  the  The  State  v,  fficks,  27  Miiso.  688 ;  The 
first  degree  imder  the  statute."    Green,  State  v.  Johnson,  8  Iowa,  626 ;  People  w. 
J.     Opinions   adrerse  to  the  doctrine  Foren,  26  Cal.  861 ;   Kilpatrick  o.  Corn- 
stated  in  this  quotation  have  been  ez-  monwealth,  7  Casey,  198;   Bobbins  o. 
pressed  in  Pennsjlrania  and  Conneeti-  The  State,  8  Ohio  Stote,  181 ;  Fouto  9. 
cut ;  but  the  cases  are  not  of  a  conclu-  The  State,  8  Ohio  State,  08 ;   Beaudien 
siTe  nature.     The  State  v,  Dowd,  19  v.  The  State,  8  Ohio  State,  631     In  a 
Conn.    888,    801 ;     Commonwealth    v.  Pennsylrania  case,  Lowrie,  C.  J.,  oh* 
Keeper  of  Prison,  2  Ashm.  227.     See  served:    "Our  statute  adopts  the  corn- 
further  on  the  point.  Souther  v.  Com-  mon-law  definition  of  murder,  and  then 
monwealth,  7  Orat.  678 :   The  State  p.  distinguishes  it  of  two  degrees ;  defining 
Hoyt,  18  Minn.  182 ;  Kelly  v.  Common-  the  first  degree  tpeciaUy  by  certain  enu- 
wealth,    1   Grant,  Pa.   484;    People  v,  merated   cases,   and    generally   by    the 
Haun,  44  Cal.  90;    Commonwealth    v.  words  'another  kind  of  wilful,  deliber- 
Hanlon,  8  Philad.  401 ;   Commonwealth  ate,  and  premeditated  killing.'  .  .  .  Our 
V,  Max,  8  Philad.  422;   Rowan  v.  The  reported  jurisprudence  is  rery  uniform 
State,  80  Wis.  120.  in  holding,  that  the  true  criterion  of  the 
^  Swan  r.  The  State,  4  Humph.  186 ;  first  degree  is  the  intent  to  take  life. . .  . 
Dains   o.  The  State,  2    Humph.   480 ;  An  intent  distinctly  formed,  eren  '  for  a 
Clark  V.  The   State,   8   Humph.   671;  moment '  before  it  is  carried  into  act,  is 
Commonwealth  v.  Murray,  2  Ashm.  41 ;  enough."     Keenan  v.  Commonwealth,  8 
Commonwealth  v.  Williams,  2  Ashm.  60.;  Wright,  Pa.  66,  66,  67. 
Commonwealth  v.  Keeper  of  Prison,  2  *  Ante,  {  677, 696 ;  Shoemaker  v.  The 
Ashm.  227  ;  Dale  v.  The  State,  10  Terg.  State,  12  Ohio,  48 ;  Jordan  v.  The  State, 
661;  Pirtle  v.  The  State,  0  Humph.  668;  10  Texas,  479;  Anthony  v.  The  Sute, 
Whiteford  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Rand.  Meigs,  266;  Swan  v.  The  State,  4  Humph. 
721 ;   Bivens  v.  The  State,  6  Eng.  466;  186;  The  State  v.  Dunn,  18  Misso.  410; 
Mitchell  V.  The  State,  6  Terg.  340,  8  The  State  v.  Jennings,  18  Misso.  486; 
Yerg.   614;    Hill  v.  Commonwealth,    2  People  v.  CUrk,  8  Seld.  886;  Donnelly 
Grat.  694 ;  Hagan  v.  The  State,  10  Ohio  v.,  The  State,  2  Dutcher,463, 601 ;  Atkin- 
Sute,   450;   Loeffner  v.  The  Sute,  10  son  v.  The  Sute,  20  Texas,  622;  People 
Ohio  sute,  608;   The  SUte  o.  Phillips,  v.  Bealoba,  17  Cal.  889;  Lewis  v.  The 
24  Misso.  476;  The  SUte  t;.  ShoulU,  26  Sute,  8  Head,  127;  Kilpatrick  o.  Com- 
Misso.  128 ;   Warren  v.  Commonwealth,  monwealth,  7  Casey,  198 ;  People  v.  Long, 
1  Wright,  Pa.  46 ;   Kelly  v.  Common-  89  Cal.  694 ;  Keenan  v.  Commonwealtii, 
wealth,    1  Grant,  Pa.    484;    People  v.  8  Wright,  Pa.  66;  Lewis  r.  The  SUte,  8 
Doyell,  46  Cal.  86 ;   People  v.  Long,  SO  Head,  127 ;  People  v.  Cotta,  49  Cal.  166  ; 
Cal.  694 ;  Jones  o.  Commonwealth,  26  Hogan  v.  The  SUte,  86  Wis.  226 ;  Ake 
Smith,  Pa.  408;  The  SUte  o.  Hammond,  v.  The    State,  81  Texas,  416;  Ake  v. 
86  Wis.  816;   Shelton  v.  The  SUte,  84  The  SUte,80  Texas,  466;  Herrhi  v.The 
Texas,  662;  TheSute  o.  SUrr,  88  Misso.  SUte,  88  Texas,  688;  Johnson  9.  The 
270.     See  The  SUU    v.  Nueslein,    26  Sute,  80  Texas,  748;  The  Sute  o.  Mil- 
Misso.  Ill ;  Respublica  o.  Bob,  4  Dall.  lain,  8  Ner.  400;  The  SUte  o.  Hoyt,  13 
146;  Bennett  o.  Commonwealth,  8  Leigh,  Minn.  182;    The    State   v.  Holme,   64 
746 ;  The  SUte  v.  Smith,  82  Maine,  860 ;  Misto.  168.    Contra,  Birens  v.  The  State, 
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proposition  subject,  perhaps,  to  exceptions  in  a  few  of  the  States, 
where  something  more  of  deliberation  is  required. 

Kming  Person  not  meant  —  In  Tennessee,  the  doctrine  is  estab- 
lished, that,  if  one  meaning  to  kill  a  particular  person  acciden- 
tally executes  the  purpose  on  another,  his  offence  of  murder  is 
only  in  the  second  degree ;  ^  and  herein  the  court  expressly  over- 
rules some  nisi  jmus  opinions  to  the  contrary  in  Pennsylvania.^ 

Resisting  ikxrest  —  If  one  designedly  kills  another  by  way  of 
resistance  to  a  lawful  arrest,  his  offence  is  murder  in  the  first 
degree.* 

"  Xbctreme  Atrooity."  —  The  murder  of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  to 
conceal  a  rape  perpetrated  with  severe  lacerations,  is  ^^  committed 
with  extreme  atrocity  or  cruelty"  within  the  Massachusetts  stat- 
ute,^ therefore  is  in  the  first  degree.'^ 

§  729.  Minute  Distinctions.  —  These  elucidations,  though  brief, 
will  serve  sufficiently  to  guide  the  reader  as  to  the  general  doc- 
trine. There  are  some  minor  differences  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  statutes  in  the  different  States,  and  slight  differences  of  judi- 

6  Eng.  455.    As  to  the  Indiana  statute,  formed."  p.  56.    Again :  "  Keeping  this 

•ee  Finn  v.  The  State,  5  Ind.  400.    And  common  nnderstanding  of  the  definition 

the  Indiana  court  seems,  perhaps,  to  re-  in  mind,  we  shall  also  get  clear  of  the 

qnire  something  more   of   deliberation  inflaence  of  the  cases  in  other  States, 

than  do  some  others  to  constitute  murder  where  the  terms  'deliberate'  and  'premed- 

of  the  first  degree.  Said  Elliott,  J.,  **  The  itated '  are  applied  to  the  malice  or  intent, 

principle  involred,  by  which  murder  in  and  not  to  the  act,  and  thus  seem  to 

the  first  degree  is  distinguished  from  require  a  purpose  brooded  orer,  formed, 

murder  in  the  second  degree,  is  this,  —  and  matured  before  the  occasion  at  whiph 

in  the  former,  premeditated  malice  re-  it  is  carried  into  act"  p.  57.    Of  the  lilce 

quires  that  there  should  be  time  and  op-  sort  is  the  Kansas  doctrine.    Craft  v. 

portanity  for  deliberate  thought;  and  The  State,  8  Kan.  450. 
tliat,  after  the  mind  conceires  the  thought         ^  Bratton  v.  The  Stote,  10  Humph.. 

of    taking  the   life,  the    conception  Is  108. 

meditated  upon,  and  a  deliberate  deter-         ^  Commonwealth    v.    Dougherty,   7 

mination  formed  to  do  the  act:    that  Smith's  Laws,  695,  Whart  Hom.  862; 

being  done,  then,  no  difference  how  soon  Commonwealth  v.  Flarel,  Whart  Hom. 

afterward  the  fatal  resolve  is  carried  into  868.    And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Grreen, 

execution,  it  is  murder  in  the  first  de-  1  Ashm.  289 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Keeper 

gree."     fahnestock  v.  The  State,  28  Ind.  of  Prison,  2  Ashm.  227. 
281,  268.     In  the  Pennsylyania  case  of        *  Tom  v.  The  State,  8  Humph.  86; 

Keenan  v.  Commonwealth,  supra.  Low-  Ruloif  v»  People,  45  N.  Y.  218, 11  Abb. 

lie,  C.  J.»  Mid :  "  The  deliberation  and  Pr.  k.  s.  245. 
premeditation  requh«d  by  the  stetutes         ^  Ante,  §  725. 
are,  not  upon  the  intent,  but  upon  the         *  Commonwealth  v.  Desmartean,  16 

hH&ng.     It  is  deliberation  and  premedita-  Gray,  1.     See  People  v.  Skeehan,  49 

tion  enough  to  form  the  intent  to  kill,  and  Barb.  217. 
not  upon   the  intent  after  it  has  been 
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oial  opinion,  into  which  the  practitioner  should  look  carefally  as 
to  the  law  of  bis  own  State. 

§  780.  Dootrine  of  Attempt  —  Connected  with  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  law  of  attempt.  Here  the  doctrine  of  attempt,  unfolded  in 
our  first  volume,  becomes  important.  If,  where  there  is  no  in- 
tent to  kill,  the  charge  is,  that  the  killing  came  through  an  unsuc- 
cessful ^^  attempt ''  to  perpetrate  some  one  of  the  particular  other 
crimes  enumerated  in  the  statute,  it  is  necessary  the  prisoner  should 
have  intended,  in  fact,  to  commit  the  particular  other  crime.^ 

y.  Degrees  in  Manslaughter. 

§  781.  General  View.  —  The  statutes  of  some  of  the  Statea 
have  made  different  degrees  of  manslaughter.  In  New  York, 
there  are  four  degrees.^  In  Georgia*  and  some  of  the  other 
States  there  are  two.  But  the  books  do  not  contain  sufficient 
adjudications  to  direct  us  into  a  profitable  discussion  of  this 
subject.* 

yi.  Tke  Leading  Doctrines  of  Indictable  Somieide  epitamized. 

§  782.  As  to  Murder :  — 

How  defined  —  (Old  Definition).  —  Hawkins  defines  murder  to 
be  *'  the  wilful  killing  of  any  subject  whatsoever,  through  malice 
forethought."  ^  This  is,  in  substance,  the  definition  given  in  most 
of  the  other  bpoks. 

1  Vol.  I.  f  729,  781,  786 ;   KeU/  v.  meana.     Keenan  v.  The  State.  8  Wis. 

Commonwealth,  1  Grant,  Pa.  484.  182.    In  Georgia,  the   expression   "at- 

*  And  see,  as  to  New  York,  Evans  v.  tempt  to  commit  a  serious  personal  in- 
People,  49  N.  T.  86 ;  Mongeon  v.  People,  jury,"  in  the  definition  of  the  crime  of 
56  N.  Y.  613.  Toluntarj  manslanghter,  in  §  7  of  dir.  4 

*  Thomas  v.  The  State,  88  G«.  117.        of  the  code,  means  an  attempt  to  com- 
<  As  to  Alabama,  see  Oliver  ^.  The    mit  an  injury  greater  than  a  provocation 

State,  17  Ala.  687 ;  Isham  v.  The  State,  by  mere  words,  and  less  than  a  felony. 

88  Ala.  218.    As  to  Pennsylvania,  see  Buchanan  v.  The  Sute,  24  Ga.  282.    And 

Commonwealth  v.  Gable,  7  S.  &  R.  428 ;  see  further  as  to  Georgia,  Stokes  d.  The 

Commonwealth   v.  Flanigan,  8   Philad.  State,  18  Ga.  17.     As  to  Bfissouri,  aee 

480.    In  Wisconsin,  to  reduce  the  offence  The  State  v.  Sloan,  47  Misso.  604. 

to  manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree  *  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  Curw.  ed.  p.  02,  {  8. 

under  R.  S.  c.  188,  §  20,  the  Involuntary  Other  definitions  are,  — 

killing  must  be  without  a  cruel  or  unusual  Xiord   06ke.  —  "Murder  is    when   a 

weapon,  and  without  any  cruel  or  unusual  man  of  sound  memory  and  of  the  «ge  of 
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wiianoe  thii  IMliiltloiL  —  This  definition  is  a  mere  transcript  of 
Stat.  28  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  §  8,  already  explained ;  ^  for,  though  Haw- 
kins uses  the  word  ^^  forethought "  instead  of  **  prepensed,"  the 
meaning  is  the  same. 

§  788.  How  fur  Moimta — If ,  to  this  definition,  the  word  ^^  felo* 
nious ''  had  been  prefixed,  it  would  be  exact.  To  make  it  so  in 
its  present  form,  we  must  premise  that  the  homicide  in  contem- 
plation is  felonious,  and  then  it  will  precisely  cover  the  idea  of 
the  old  statute.    But,  — 

UTitlioiit  Manning — Though  the  definition  thus  corrected  is 
exact,  it  means  nothing ;  because,  where  the  question  is  whether 
a  particular  killing  is  murder  or  manslaughter,  it  is  only  repeat^ 
ing  the  statutory  words  to  say  that  it  is  murder  if  of  ^^malice 
aforethought." 

How  It  ahoiild  be. — What  a  definition  should  do  is  to  define 
^  malice  aforethought."  It  is  a  truism,  not  a  definition,  to  say, 
that  when  a  felonious  killing  is  of  malice  aforethought  it  is  mur- 
der, and  when  not  it  is  manslaughter. 

§  734.  Proposed  Deflnitioiuk  —  It  is  easier  to  point  out  defects 
in  what  exists  than  to  supply  what  is  perfect.    In  the  first  two 
editions  of  this  work  the  author  defined :  Murder  is  any  act  com- 
mitted irom  what  the  law  deems  a  depraved  mind  bent  fiiUy  on 
evil,  the  result  whereof  is  the  death  of  a  human  being  within  a 
year  and  a  day  from  the  time  of  its  commission.    And  he  claims, 
that,  imperfect  as  this  defining  is,  it  was  better  than  any  given 
by  preceding  authors.    In  a  later  edition  he  presented  the  fol- 
lowing :  Murder  is  an  act  which,  proceeding  from  the  intent  to 
commit  any  felony,  or  from  any  other  depraved  mind  of  the  kind 
and  degree  described  by  the  technical  words  *^  wilful  malice  afore- 
thought," causes  the  death  of  a  human  being  within  a  year  and 
a  day.     But  this  definition  fails,  as  well  as  the  other,  distinctly 


diMsretion  unlawfully  kiUeth,  within  any 
ooonty  of  the  nalm»  any  reasonable 
flwtnie,  tit  rvum  natura,  under  the  king's 
peace,  with  malice  aforethought  either 
expressed  by  the  party  or  implied  by  law, 
so  as  tlie  pftrty  wounded  or  hurt,  &c.,  die 
of  the  wound  or  hurt,  fte.,  within  a  year 
sad  a  day  after  the  same/'    8  Inst.  47. 

Ijord  Mansfield.  —  "  Murder  is  where 
a  man  of  sound  sense  unlawfully  killeth 
another  of   malice  aforethought,  either 


express  or  implied."  He  adds :  "  If  the 
malice  be  express,  the  facts  remain  with 
the  Jury.  If  the  malice  is  to  arise  from 
implication,  it  is  a  matter  of  law,  the  en- 
tire consideration  of  which  resides  with 
the  court ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  the 
finding  that  there  was  no  intent  to  kill 
does  not  in  any  degree  vary  the  ques- 
tion." Bex  V.  Hazel,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 
866,888. 

1  Ante,  S  625. 
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to  draw  the  line  between  murder  and  manslaughter.  Is  there  no 
possible  form  more  complete  ?  Let  us  try  for  something  like  repose 
in  this :  Murder  is  that  species  of  felonious  killing,  technicaUy 
known  by  the  phrase  ^*  wilful  and  of  malice  aforethought,"  which 
proceeds  from  an  intent  to  take  life  without  excuse,  or  the  in- 
tended commission  of  some  other  felony,  or  of  some  misdemeanor 
of  a  sort  to  endanger  life,  or  the  inexcusable  use  of  a  dangerous 
weapon,  or  some  other  purpose  equal  in  malignity.^ 

§  735.  Complete  defining  impoeeible.  — While  these  several  forms 
will  assist  the  reader,  still  a  complete,  neat,  and  exact  definition 
of  murder  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  impossible.  The  idea 
itself  is  complex,  and  artificial ;  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  lan- 
guage has  no  words  in  which  it  could,  in  a  single  sentence,  be 
conveyed.    Again,— 

Old  Phraeee. —  The  phrases  found  in  our  books,  treating  of  this 
subject,  are  often  so  technical,  and  even  meaningless,  as  greatly 
to  embarrass  the  student.  Such  terms  as  ^  malice,"  ^^  depraved 
heart,"  *'  mind  fully  bent  on  evil,"  and  many  others  of  the  like 
kind,  are  by  courts  and  text-writers  not  unfrequently  employed 
upon  this  topic,  evidently  without  its  occurring  to  those  who  use 
them  that,  in  truth,  they  convey  no  such  exact  idea  as  is  essen- 
tial in  legal  disquisition,  and  sometimes  no  idea  whatever.^  To 
use  language  of  this  sort  when  giving  directions  to  juries  un- 
read in  the  law  is  specially  unfortunate  :  yet,  if  a  judge  does  not 
employ  technical  words,  his  decision  is  in  danger  of  being  re- 
versed ;  if  he  does,  it  will,  in  many  instances,  mislead  the  jury. 

§736.  As  to  Manslaughter :  — 

Old  Definitionfl.  —  Most  of  the  old  definitions  of  manslaughter 
have  even  less  of  meaning  than  those  of  murder.  Generally 
they  declare  it  to  be  any  felonious  killing  which  is  not  done  of 
'^malice  aforethought,"  or  *^ malice  prepense."^    Hawkins  ex- 


1  New  Tork  CommiMloinen. — The 
Ne  wYork  coromlssionert  propose : "  Hom- 
icide is  murder  in  the  following  cases,  — 
1.  When  perpetrated  without  authority 
of  law,  and  with  a  premeditated  design 
to  effect  the  death  of  the  person  killed, 
or  of  an  J  other  human  being ;  2.  When 
perpetrated  by  any  act  imminently  dan- 
gerous to  others  and  eTincing  a  depraved 
mind,  regardless  of  human  life,  although 
without  any  premeditated  design  to  effect 
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the  death  of  any  particular  indiyidna] ; 
8.  When  perpetrated  without  any  deaign 
to  effect  death,  by  a  person  engaged  in 
the  commission  of  any  felony."  This 
definition  seems  to  have  been  dravm  in 
some  degree  from  the  Beyised  Statutes 
of  the  State.  Draft  of  a  Penal  Coda^ 
1864,  p.  82. 

s  And  see  Vol.  1. 1 427  et  seq. 

*  1  Hale  F.  C.  449. 
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pands  the  idea  thus:  ^* Homicide  against  the  life  of  another, 
amounting  to  felony,  is  either  with  or  without  malice.  Thai 
which  is  without  malice  is  called  manslaughter,  or  sometimes 
chance-medley ;  by  which  we  understand  such  killing  as  happens 
either  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  or  in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful 
act,  without  any  deliberate  intention  of  doing  any  mischief  at 
all."  ^  But  this  sort  of  definition  is  unsatisfactory ;  not  only  be- 
cause, as  just  explained,  the  words  *^ malice''  and  ^^ malice  afore- 
thought "  convey,  in  themselves,  no  adequate  notion  of  the  thing 
which  in  law  is  signified  by  them,  but  particularly  because  no 
language  of  this  sort  draws  the  line  between  the  indictable  and 
unindictable  forms  of  homicide. 

§  787.  PropoMd  New  zieiiiiition.  —  Therefore  a  better,  yet  still 
imperfect,  definition  of  manslaughter  is :  the  unlawful  act  which 
results  in  the  death  of  a  human  being  within  a  year  and  a  day 
firom  the  time  of  its  commission.  In  this  definition  murder  is 
also  included ;  and  properly,  because  an  indictment  for  man- 
slaughter may  be  sustained  while  the  proof  is  of  murder.^  Even 
this  improved  definition  means  but  little,  and  gives  only  slight 
help  to  a  judge  or  practitioner. 

§  738.  Further  of  the  Definition.  —  But  inefficient  for  good  as 
this  definition  is,  it  cannot  well  be  improved.  For,  as  we  trace 
the  line  between  the  unindictable  and  the  indictable  homicide, 
we  find  it  long  and  wavy,  the  same  as  between  murder  and  man- 
slaughter.' 

How  Moertain  the  Lew.  —  Therefore,  if  we  would  learn  what 
the  law  is,  we  must  proceed  beyond  definition.  The  cases  must 
be  examined,  the  principles  developed ;  and,  in  their  light,  the 
boundary  lines  must,  step  by  step,  be  ascertained. 


1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cunr.  ed.  p.  89,  §  1»  "it  it  not  ererj  killing  in  pasaion  that 

Oflier  Beflsitloiia.  ^  In  Rex  v,  Taylor,  the  .law  mitigates  down  to  manslanghter ; 

8  Lewin,  216,  Taunton,  J.,  said :  "  Man-  it  must  be  passion  Justly  excited  by  legal 

slaughter  is    )iomicide,  not   under   the  proYocation/'   The  rerdict  was  guilty  of 

influence  of  malice,  but  when  the  blood  manslaughter,  and  on  appeal  it  was  held, 

is  heated  by  provocation,  and  before  it  that  the  terms  used  to  characterize  it 

has  time  to  cooL"    In  South  Carolina,  were  correct.     The  State  v.  Smith,  10 

on  a  trial  for  homicide  effected  by  a  Bich.  841. 

deadly  weapon,  the  judge  defined  man-         '  VoL  L  {  702.    As  to  manslaughter 

slaughter  to  be  "  homicide  committed  in  under  the  Ohio  statute,  see  Montgomery 

sudden  heat  and  passion  and  on  sufilcient  o.  The  State,  11  Ohio,  4M, 
legal  proTOcation ; "  and  again  he  said,         *  Ante,  {  781 
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Vn.  Attempts  to  commit  Murder  and  Manslaughter^  with  Various 

Forms  of  Felonious  Assault, 


§  789.  Oonne  of  the  DiaooMloii.  —  In  the  first  Tolume,^  cxv 
attempts  were  discussed  at  large.  We  shall  have  no  need,  there- 
fore, to  enter  into  any  special  developments  of  principles  here ; 
bnt,  for  the  conyenience  of  practitioners,  we  shall  refer  to  numer- 
ous cases,  and  in  some  degree  connect  them  by  threads  of  doc- 
trine. 

§  740.  Statatory  AManlti  with  latent.  —  In  affirmance  of  the 
common  law,  and  to  some  extent  in  increasing  its  penalties,  we 
haye  statutes  providing  special  punishments  for  assaults  accom- 
panied with  a  specific  ulterior  intent,^ — being  statutory  attempts. 
Thus,  — 

AManlt  with  Intent  to  take  Life,  aeo.  —  There  are  various  sorts  of 
statutory  assault  with  intent  to  take  life ;  as, — feloniously  and 
of  malice  aforethought  assaulting  one  with  intent  to  commit  mur« 
der ;  ^  administering  poison,^  with  the  like  intent ;  attempting  to 
drown,  with  intent  to  murder ;  ^  and  various  other  assaults  of 
this  general  sort.® 

§  741.  Nature  of  the  Act  —  It  is  general  doctrine  in  the  law  of 
attempt,  that,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  indictment,  the  thing 
done  must  have  some  real  or  apparent  adaptability  to  accomplish 
the  ulterior  wrong  meant.^    And  this  rule  applies  to  these  stat- 

1  Vol  I.  §  723  et  8eq.  6  Mich.  22 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Anthonj, 

s  Ante»  §  52.  2  Met.  Ky.  899 ;  Sumpter  v.  The  State» 

*  Dayldfton  o.  The  8Ute»  9  Humph.  11  Fla.  247  ;  Reg.  o.  Connell,  6  Cox  C.  C. 

456 ;  Evans  v.  The  State,  1  Humph.  894 ;  178 ;  Reg.  v.  Dale,  6  Cox  C.  C.  14 ;  Collins 

Humphries  v.  The  State,  5  Misso.  208 ;  v.  The  State,  8  Hetsk.  14. 
Wright  V.  The  State,  9  Terg.  842 ;  The         *  Sinclair't  Case,  2  Lewin,  49. 
State  w.  Fee,  19  Wis.  562.  •  Tyra  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Met.  Ky. 

«  Rex  V.  Harley,  4  Car.  &  P.  869 ;  1 ;  Monday  v.  The  State,  82  Ga.  672 

Rex  r.  Powles,  4  Car.  &  P.  671 ;  Reg.  v.  O'Leary  v.  People,  4  Pftrker  C.  C.  187 

Cluderay,  1  Den.  C.  C.  614,  Temp.  &  M.  Weaver  v.  The  State,  24  Texas,  887 

219, 14  Jur.  71, 19  Law  J.  k.  s.  M.  C.  119 ;  Reg.  ».  Pearce,  9  Car.  ft  P.  667  ;  WUson 

8.  0.  nom.  Reg.  v.  Cluderoy,  2  Car.  &  K.  v.  The  State,  26  Texas,  169;   liOng  «. 

907;    Rex  tr.  Cadman,  1  Moody,  114;  The  State,  84  Texas,  666;  Long  v.  The 

Rex  V.  Lewis,  6  Car.  &  P.  161 ;  Reg.  v.  State,  46  Ind.  682 ;  Reg.  v.  Lallement,  6 

Michael,  9  Car.  &  P.  856,  2  Moody,  120 ;  Cox  C.  C.  204 ;  Fulford  v.  The  State,  60 

Reg.  V.  Williams,  1  Den.  C.  C.  89 ;  Loh-  Ga.  591 ;  Slatterly  v.  People,  68  N.  T. 

man  v.  People,  1  Comst.  879 ;  Anthony  864 ;  People  v.  Ke^er,  18  CaL  086 ;  Fm»- 

V.  The  State,  29  Ala.  27 ;  People  9.  Car-  pie  o.  MUrat,  46  Cal.  281. 
michael,  5  Mich.  10;  People  v.  Adwards,         '  Vol.  L  {  788. 
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ntes ;  as,  if  the  allegation  is,  that  the  defendant  made  an  assault 
^with  intent  to  murder,  it  cannot  be  sustained  where  the  killing 
would  have  been  only  manslaughter  if  death  had  taken  place.^ 
But,  as  one  may  commit  murder  without  employing  a  deadly 
weapon,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  assaidt  with  intent  to  mur- 
der should  be  with  an  instrument  likely  to  produce  death.^ 

Nature  of  the  Intent.  —  With  the  act  thus  described,  the  neces- 
sary intent  must  blend.  The  mind  of  the  wrong-doer  must 
specifically  contemplate  the  taking  of  life ;  and,  though  the  act 
is  one  which,  were  it  successful,  would  be  murder,  if  in  fact 
there  is  no  intent  to  kill,  this  offence  of  attempt  to  commit  mur- 
der is  not  perpetrated.^ 

Intent  proved  as  laid.  —  The  proof  must  show,  that  the  intent 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  which  is  laid  in  the  indictment.^  If,  for 
example,  the  allegation  is  that  it  was  to  maim,  proof  of  an  intent 
to  frighten  will  not  justify  a  conviction.^ 

Aaaanlt  takini;  efliMt  on  one  not  meant.  —  If,  then,  the  assault 

terminates  in  a  battery  of  a  person  not  meant,  is  the  offence  com* 
mitted?  In  legal  reason,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  terms  in 
the  statute,  it  is ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  both  the  statutory  act 
and  the  statutory  intent  have  transpired,  —  the  words  of  the 
statute  are  covered,  and  the  wrong  done  is  completely  within  the 
spirit  of  the  prohibition.  The  indictment  might  even  charge, 
that  the  assault  was  made  on  one  person  named,  mistaken  by  the 
prisoner  for  another  person  named,  with  intent  to  take  the  lat- 
ter's  life ;  for  here  the  thing  done  would  be  apparently  adapted 
to  accomplish  the  end  meant,  which  was  the  death  of  the  latter 
peisoiL,  bringing  the  case  within  the  general  rule  of  the  law 

1  Emott  V.  The  State,  46  Oa.  160;  The  State,  2  Hnmph.  489 ;  The  State  v. 

Bead  p.  Commonwealth,  22  Qret.  924 ;  Clarissa,  11  Ala.  67;  Sharp  v.  The  State, 

Suborn  v.  The  State,  61  Ga.  164 ;  Jack-  19  Ohio,  379 ;  Bex  v.  Coe,  6  Car.  &  P. 

■on  V.  The   State,  61  Ga.  402;  Smith  v.  408;  Nancy  r.  The  Stattf,  6  Ala.  488; 

The  State,  62  Ga.  88.  People  v.  Shaw,  1  Parker  C.  C.  827 ; 

*  Monday  v.  The  State,  82  Ga.  672.  Maher  v.  People,  10  Blich.  212,  217.  But 
And  see  Williams  v.  The  State,  47  Ind.  see  The  State  v.  Bullock,  18  Ala.  418; 
668;  MontalTO  v.  The  State,  81  Texas,  Moore  v.  The  State,  18  Ala.  682;  Bex  v. 
68 ;  The  State  v.  Nations,  81  Texas,  661 ;  Howlett,  7  Car.  &  P.  274 ;  Dave  v.  The 
Crane  v.  The  State,  41  Texas,  494 ;  Mo-  State,  22  AUu  28 ;  The  State  v.  Nichols, 
Crosk^  9.  The  State,  2  Coldw.  178.  8  Conn.  496;  People  v.  Vinegar,  2  Par- 

•  Vol.  I.  §  728^780;  The  State  v.  Jef-  ker  C.  C.  24. 

ferson,  8  Barring.  Del.  671 ;  Davidson  «  Ogletree  v.  The  State,  28  Aht.  698. 
9.  The  State,  9  Humph.  466;  Ogletree  v.  «  B^.  v.  Abraham,  1  Cox  C.  C.  20& 
The  State,  28  AU.  698.    See  Dains  v, 
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of  attempt.  What  has  been  held  the  reader  i¥ill  see  in  the 
note.^ 

Proof  of  Intent.  —  Though  the  law  is  as  above  stated,  yet,  in 
matter  of  evidence,  the  tendency  of  the  thing  done  may  be 
looked  into  to  determine  the  intent  from  which  it  proceeded.' 
Still  this  tendency  raises  merely  a  presumption  of  fact,  not  of 
law ;  the  jury  must,  in  each  case,  be  satisfied  that  the  specific 
intent  existed  as  fact  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.^ 

§  742.  FartloTilar  Tenns  of  Statate.  —  While  the  reader  carries 
these  general  doctrines  in  his  mind,  he  should  not  £ul  to  note 
carefully  the  exact  words  of  the  statute  on  which  a  question  in 
controversy  arises.    A  suggestive  one  is  the  following :  — 

Degree  of  Intended  Murder.  —  In  Michigan,  on  an  indictment 
for  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  murder  would  have  been,  if  committed,  in  the  first  or  second 
degree.^  But  from  the  consideration  that  a  specific  intent  to  pro- 
duce death  is  required  in  this  aggravated  assault,^  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  that,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  doctrine  must  be  the 

^  In  MiBsiBsippi,  under  a  statute  which  tault  on  the  two,  with  intent  to  murder 

proTides  a  punishment  for  "everj  person  both.     Commonwealth  v.  McLaughlin, 

who  shall  be  convicted  of  shooting  at  12  Gush.  616. 

another  with  intent  to  kill/'  it  has  been  ^      *  Reg.  v.  Jones,  0  Car.  &  P.  268.    See 

held  that  the  proof  must  show  a  special  Reg.  v.  Renshaw,  2  Coz  C.  C.  286,  20 

intent  to  kill  the  one  named  in  the  in-  Eng.  L.  &  Bq.  698 ;  Vol.  I.  |  786. 
dictment;  an  intent  to  kill  any  other,  or         *  Morgan  v.  The  State,  88  Ala.  413. 

a  general  malicious  intent,  not  being  suf-  Here  the  court  held,  that  the  presenting, 

flcient    Morgan  v.  The  State,  18  Sm.  ft  in  an  angry  manner,  of  a  pistol  loaded 

M.  242.    In  England,  the  prisoner  was  and  cocked,  within   carrying  distance, 

indicted  under  7  Will.  4,  ft  1  Vict,  c  86,  with  the  finger  on  the  trigger,  does  not 

I  8,  for  shooting  at  and  wounding  A,  raise  a  legal  presumption  of  intent  to 

with  intent  to  murder  him.    The  proof  murder,  where  in  fact  an  assault  only 

was  that  he  supposed  the  person  he  shot  was  committed.    Said  Stone,  J. :    The 

at  to  be  B,  whom  he  intended  to  murder ;  Jury  "  oould  alone  Judge  of  the  intent, 

and  this  was  held  to  sustain  the  indict-  and  the  court  erred  in  withdrawing  that 

ment.    Said  Parke,  B. :  ''  The  prisoner  inquiry  flrom  their  consideration."  p.  416, 

did  not  intend  to  kill  the  particular  per-  410.     And  see  Jeff  v.  The   State,  37 

son,  but  he  meant  to  murder  the  man  at  Missis.  821 ;  The  State  v,  Beaver,  6  Har- 

whom  he  shot."    Reg.  v.  Smith,  Dean.  ring.  DeL  608 ;  Rumsey  o.  People,  19 

669.     The  like  has  been  adjudged  in  N.  Y.  41 ;   VoL  L  {  786,  786.    But  see 

ddifomia.     People  v.  Torres,  88  CaL  People  o.  Vinegar,  2  Parker  C.  C.  24. 
141.     Also  in   Ohio,  Callahan  v.  The         «  People  v.  Scott,  6  Mich.  287.    And 

State,  21  Ohio  State,  806.    See  Holly-  see,  as  to  Indiana,  FroUch  9.  The  State, 

wood  V.  People,  2  Abb.  Ap.  Dec.  370.  11  Ind.  218.     See   also   Hopkinaon   n. 

If  a  person  shooto  at  two,  intending  to  People,  18  HI.  264 ;  Wilson  v.  People,  24 

kill  one,  entirely  regardless  which,  he  Mich.  410. 
may,  it  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  be  con-         *  Ante,  J  741. 
Ticted  upon  an  indictment  cluurging  aa- 
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other  waj ;  provided,  that  all  murders  committed  with  the  intent 
to  kill  are  really  in  the  first  degree.  Accordingly  it  is  laid  down 
in  Minnesota,  that,  to  constitute  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder, 
the  murder,  were  the  assault  effectual,  must  be  in  the  first 
degree ;  because  only  in  the  case  of  a  ^*  premeditated  design '' 
(the  words  describing  murder  in  the  first  degree)  to  effect  death, 
can  there  be  the  intent  to  take  life.^  Tet  possibly  it  may  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  there  may  be  a  murder  in  only  the 
second  degree,  where  the  intent  to  take  life,  arising  on  sudden 
impulse,  exists. 

§  743.  MisdemMuior  or  Feloiiy.  —  All  indictable  attempts  are, 
at  common  law,  misdemeanor.^  So,  also,  are  all  assaults,  how- 
ever aggravated.^  Therefore  the  attempts  now  in  contemplation 
are  misdemeanor;  except  where  the  statute  makes,  as  in  some 
instances  it  does,  the  particular  attempt  a  felony.^ 


Vlll.  Itemaining  and  Connected  Questians. 

§  744.  Felony.  —  Murder  and  manslaughter  are  both  felony  at 
the  common  law.'^ 

Principal  in  Second  Degree  —  AooeMory.  —  The  consequences  of 
this  doctrine,  as  respects  principals,  and  accessories  before  and 
after  the  fact,  are  such  as  were  explained  in  the  preceding 
volume." 


1  Bonfanti  o.  The  State,  2  Minn.  128. 
«  VoL  I.  S  772. 

•  Ante,  f  56. 

•  The  State  v.  Boyden,  13  Ire.  506 ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Barlow,  4  Matt.  489 ; 
The  Sute  v.  Danforth,  8  Conn.  112; 
Sonihworth  v.  The  State,  5  Conn.  825 ; 
PhiUipt  V.  KeUy,  29  Ala.  628 ;  O'Learjr 
V.  People,  4  Parker  C.  C.  187 ;  Common- 
wealth V.  Yancy,  2  DuTall,  876 ;  People  v. 
Swenson,  49  Cal.  888;  Wilion  v.  People, 
24  Mich.  410. 

»  Foster,  802 ;  The  State  v.  Ben,  1 
Ear.  &  J.  99;  The  State  v.  Henderson, 
2  DeT.  &  Bat.  648.  In  Pennsjlyania, 
under  Stat.  April  22, 1794,  f  8,  Tolmitary 
manalanghter  is  only  misdemeanor. 

•  Vol.  1. 1  607  et  seq.  And  see,  ai 
concerns  murder  and  manslaughter  par- 
ticularly. Vol.  L  I  686, 689, 642,  652, 666, 
676,  678, 698, 608 ;  The  Stote  v.  McCam, 


11  Humph.  494;  Beg.  v.  Gk>od,  1  Car.  A 
K.  185 ;  United  States  v.  Ross,  1  GaUia. 
624;  The  State  v.  Simmons,  1  Brer.  6; 
Reg.  V,  Cuddy,  1  Car.  &  K.  210 ;  Reg.  v. 
Toung,  8  Car.  &  P.  644;  Reg.  o.  Whit- 
home,  8  Car.  &  P.  894 ;  Rez  v.  Edmeads, 
8  Car.  &  P.  890;  Rex  o.  Hodgson,  1 
Leach,  4th  ed.  0 ;  Itex  v.  Huhson,  1  East 
P.  C.  258,  being  s.  c;  Rex  v.  Mastin, 
6  Car.  &  P.  896 ;  The  State  v.  Hildreth, 

0  Ire.  440;  Reg.  v.  Howell,  0  Car.  &  P. 
487 ;  Goose's  Case,  Sir  F.  Moore,  461 ; 
Rex  V.  Murphy,  6  Car.  &  P.  108 ;  Vaux's 
Case,  4  Co.  44 ;  Reg.  v.  Alison,  8  Car.  A 
P.  418 ;  Reg.  v.  Tyler,  8  Car.  &  P.  616 ; 
The  State  v.  Coleman,  5  Port.  82 ;  Reg.  v. 
Williams,  1  Den.  C.  C.  89 ;  Reg.  o.  Wallis, 

1  Salk.  884,  885;  BCansell's  Case,  2  Dy. 
128  6,  pi.  60;  Nuthill  v.  The  State,  11 
Humph.  247 ;  Mohun's  Case,  12  Howell 
St.  Tr.  949,  1022;  Comwallis's  Case,  7 
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§  745.  Fomier  Jeopftrdj  —  Pnnfahment.  —  In  liiAt  volnmey  like- 
wise, was  considered  the  question  of  the  effect  of  a  oonyiction  or 
jeopardy  for  one  instance  of  offending,  on  a  subsequent  indict- 
ment for  the  same  or  another  instance ;  ^  also,  the  question  of  Uie 
punishment.' 

Conviotion  for  Part.  —  Moreover,  there  was  a  sufficient  discus- 
sion of  the  authority  to  convict  for  a  different  offence  in  degree 
from  the  one  charged  or  the  one  proved.^ 

Howell  St  Tr.  143,  167;  The  State  v.  Commonwealth,  1  8.  &R.180;  Cockram 
Cockman,  Winston,  No.  2,  96;  Goff  o.  '  v.  The  State,  24  Texas,  894;   The  State 

Prime,  26  Ind.  196 ;  Hanel  o.  The  State,  v.  Looper,  14  Bioh.  92 ;  Opinion  of  Jns- 

89  Missis.  702;  Mickey  9.  Commonwealth,  tices,  11  Ciish.  604;   Marshall  v.  The 

9  Bnsh,  698 ;  United  States  v.  Ramsay,  State,  88  Texas,  664;  Mingia  v.  People, 

Hemp.  481 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Anthony,  64  HI.  274. 
2  Met.  Ky.  899.  •  Vol.  L  §  791  et  seq.    And  see,  as  to 

1  Vol.  I.  §  978  et  seq.    And  see,  as  to  questions  of  homicide.  Vol.  L  {  788,  792, 

questions  of  homicide.  Vol.  L  {  1069 ;  796,  797,  806,  809, 811 ;  1  East  P.  C  871 ; 

Reg.  V.  Gould,  9  Car.  &  P.  864 ;  The  State  The  State  v.  Coleman,  6  Port  82;  Kiiby 

V.  Cooper,  1  Green,  N.  J.  861 ;  Lohman  v.  The  State,  7  Terg.  269;  Johoson  v. 

V.  People,  1  Comst  879;  Rex  v.  Clark,  1  The  State*  17  Ala.  618;  McGee  v.  The 

Brod.  &  B.  473.  State,  8  Misto.  496 ;  The  State  o.  Arden, 

>  Vol.  L  S  927  et  seq.    And  see,  at  to  1  Bay,  487;   People  9.  Doe,  1  Midi.  461 ; 

questions  of  homicide,  Nuthill  v.  The  Reynolds  v.  The  State,  1  Kellj,  222; 

State,  11   Humph.  247;   The  Sute  v.  Commonwealth  v.  Gable,  7  8.  A  B.  428. 
Henderson,2DeT.  &Bat.  648;  White  v. 


For  H0R8E-RACING,  see  Stat  Crimes. 

HORSE  STEALING,  see  Stat  Crfanes;  also  L^xoevT. 
HOUSE-BREAKING,  see  Bitrolabt  avd  othxr  Bxxijairot. 
HOUSE,  DISORDERLY,  see  Vol.  L  1 1106  et  seq. 
HOUSE  OF  ILL-FAME,  see  Vol.  L  {  1088  et  seq. 
IDLENESS,  see  Vol.  L  {  616,  616. 
ILLEGAL  MEETING,  see  Uklawfvl  Assbmblt. 
ILL-FAME  HOUSE,  see  VoL  L  f  1088  et  seq. 
IMPRISONMENT,  FALSE,  see  Kidvappixo  axd  Falii 
INCEST,  see  Stat  Crimes. 

INDECENT  EXPOSURE,  see  VoL  L  S  1126  et  teq. 
INNKEEPERS,  see  VoL  L  {  682, 1110, 1118. 
INTOXICATING  LIQUOR,  Selling,  Ao.,  see  Slat  Crimw. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BIDKAPPING  AKD  FALSE  DCPSIBONHENT.^ 

1 746.  Introduction. 
747-749.  False  ImprisonmeDt. 
760-766.  Kidnapping. 

§  746.  Manirtng  of  the  Temis — CourM  of  this  Ohapter.  —  Between 
the  tenns  ^^  Sadnapping  **  and  ^^  False  Imprisonment "  there  is  no 
wide  difference  in  meaning,  and  sometimes  thej  are  employed 
almost  interchangeably.  Still,  the  better  use  so  far  distinguishes 
them  that  we  should  do  unwisely  to  regard  them  as  indicating 
but  one  offence,  to  be  treated  of  under  a  single  title.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  this  chapter,  consider  I.  False  Imprisonment ;  11. 
Kidnapping.  In  the  broadest  sense,  either  term  includes  various 
wrongful  acts  which  in  the  present  volumes  are  discussed  under 
still  other  titles.^  < 

'  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  tee  term  '  kidnapping/  in  the  caption  of  the 

Vol.  I  §  fMQ,  663,  686.    Also  ante,  |  26.  chapter,    would    imply.     Meaning    of 

For  the  pleading,  practlee,  and  eridence,  KWnapptog. — That  term  it,  by  earlier 

•ee  Grim.  Prooed.  II.  {  366  et  leq.,  688  writers,  need  to  denote  the  abduction  of 

et  wq.    And  lee  Stat.  Crimei,  §  206, 209,  children  only ;  and  this  teems  its  etymo- 

286, 619.  logical  meaning.     See  Philip's  World  of 

s  ViropoMd  in   V&w  Tork.  —  The  Words ;    Webst.   Diet. ;    Johns.    Diet. 

New   York    commissionerSi   under   the  Many   accurate   authorities    employ    it 

title  Kidnapping,  propose  the  following :  without  respect  to  the  age  of  the  sul^ 

"  Every  person  who,  without  lawful  an-  Ject ;    but  confine    it  to  an   abduction 

thority,   forcibly   seizes    and    confines  committed  with  intent  to   export   the 

another,  or  inyeigles  or  kidnaps  anotlier,  person  injured  out  from  his  own  home, 

with  intent,  either :   1.  To  cause  such  State,  or  country,  to  another.   See  Bell's 

other  person  to  be  secretly  confined  or  Diet  Law  of  Scot. ;  BouTier's  Law  Diet ; 

imprisoned  in  this  State  against  his  will;  Jacob's  Law  Diet.    Thus  the  Berised 

or,  2.  To  cause  such  other  person  to  be  Statutes  of  Ulinois,  Vol.  L  p.  386,  {  64  A 

sent  out  of  this  State  against  his  will ;  66,  make  false  imprisonment  to  consist 

or,  3.  To  cause  such  person  to  be  sold  in  a  confinement  or  detention  without 

as  a  slare,  or  in  any  way  held  to  senrioe  legal  authority,  and  confine  kidnapping 

against  his  'will,  —  is  punishable  by  im-  to  the  offence  of  abducting  and  sending 

prisonment  in  a  State  prison  not  exceed-  to  another  country.    The  existing  proTi* 

ing  t&x   years."     And   they   obsenre :  sions  of  our  own  Berised  Statutes  draw 

"The  aboTe  section  embraces  substan-  no  such  distinction.  .  .  .  Particular  of* 

tially  the  proTisions  of  2  Ber.  Stat.  664»  fences   analogous   to   kidnapping-^  for 

1 80,  and  is  somewhat  broader  than  tha  example,   abduction    of    females,   and 
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I.  Val%^  Imprisonm^. 

§  747.  Relatad  to  AMault —  to  Battery.  —  False  imprisonment, 
employing  the  term  in  its  better  legal  meaning,  is  a  species  of 
aggravated  ^  assafult.  Perhaps  it  does  not  technicallj  include  in 
every  possible  case  an  assault,  doubtless  it  does  not  always  a  bat- 
tery;  but  generally  it  includes,  at  least,  an  assault.' 

§  748.  How  defined.  —  It  is  any  unlawful  restraint  of  one's  lib- 
erty, whether  in  a  place  used  for  imprisonment  generally,  or  used 
only  on  the  particular  occasion ;  or,  by  words  and  an  array  of 
force,  without  bolts  or  bars,  in  any  locality  whatever.^ 

Obstniction  in  one  Direction.  —  In  a  civil  case,  the  English  court 
held,  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  dissenting,  that  to  obstruct  a  person 
from  going  in  a  particular  direction,  while  he  is  left  free  to  go  in 
any  other,  is  not  a  false  imprisonment.  *^  In  general,"  said  Pat- 
teson,  J.,  ^'if  one  man  compels  another  to  stay  in  any  given 
place,  against  his  wiU,  he  imprisons  that  other  just  as  much  as  if 
he  lodged  him  up  in  a  room  ;  and  I  agree  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  constitute  an  imprisonment,  that  a  man's  person  should 
be  touched.  I  agree  also,  that  the  compelling  a  man  to  go  in  a 
given  direction  against  his  will  may  amount  to  an  imprisonment* 
But  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  one  man 
merely  obstructs  the  passage  of  another  in  a  particular  direction, 
whether  by  threat  or  personal  violence  or  otnerwise,  leaving  him 
at  liberty  to  stay  where  he  is  or  go  in  any  other  direction  if  he 
pleases,  he  can  be  said  thereby  to  imprison  him."  The  ground 
of  Lord  Denman's  dissent  was,  that  an  imprisonment  ^'  means 
any  restraint  of  the  person  by  force."  * 

Muinal  Touch — Force.  —  It  follows,  that,  as  in  arrest  there 


child-Btealing — are  the  subject  of  some         *  Pike  v.  Hanson,  9  N.  EL  401 ;  Smith 

special  proYisions  in  other  chapters  of  v.  The  State,  7  Humph.  48 ;  Rex  o.  Webb, 

this  code."    Draft  of  a  Penal  Code,  a.  D.  1  W.  Bl.  10;   Flofd  v.  The  State,   7 

1864,  p.  08.  Eng.  48;   Bird  v.  Jones,  7  Q.  B.  742; 

1  See  ante,  §  48.  The  State  v,  Rollins,  8  N.  H.  560 ;   Hit- 

<  Ante,  §  26 ;  Pike  v.  Hanson,  0  N.  H.  chell  v.  The  State,  7  Eng.  60;  Oglesb^r  v. 

491 ;   Smith  v.  The  SUte,  7  Humph.  48 ;  The  State,  80  Texas,  58 ;  Searls  v.  Vlets, 

Emmett  v.  Ljne,  1  New  Rep.  255 ;  Click  2  Thomp.  &  C.  224 ;  Jones  r.  Common- 

V.  The  State,  8  T^xas,  282;    1  Russ.  wealth,  1  Rob.  Va.  748 ;  ante,  $  25. 
Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  754 ;   The  State  o.         «  Bird  r.  Jones,  7  Q.  B.  742.    See  also 

Edge,  1  Strob.  01,  as  to  which  see  post,  on  this  general  question,  The  State    v. 

I  748  note.  Quest,  6  Ala.  77& 
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need  be  no  Tnannal  touch,^  so  none  is  required  in  £Eklse  imprison- 
ment;^ for,  without  it,  the  person  may  be  restrained.  ^^But," 
said  a  learned  judge,  ^'  force  of  some  sort  must  be  used,  and  it 
must  be  a  detention  against  the  will,  and  it  is  indispensable  that 
these  two  circomstances  should  unite."  * 

§  749.  BCsdemeanor,  aea  —  False  imprisonment  is  misdemeanor, 
not  felony.^  The  consequences  of  this  doctrine  appear  in  the 
first  volume-*  • 

n.  Kidnapping. 

§  750.  How  defined.  —  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  limits  of  this  offence ;  *  but,  according  to  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  better  view,  kidnapping  is  a  feJse  imprisonment,  which 
it  always  Includes,  aggravated  by  the  carrying  of  the  person  im- 
prisoned to  some  other  place.^  Possibly  a  mere  intent  to  cany 
away,  without  an  actual  carrying,  may  aggravate  a  false  imprison- 
ment to  kidnapping. 

'Whether  to  another  State  or  Coontry.  —  Blackstone  and  some 

other  English  writers  define  kidnapping  to  be,  ^^  the  forcible  ab- 
duction or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from  their 
own  coimtry  and  sending  them  into  another."  ^  But  the  New 
Hampshire  court,  more  reasonably,  and  apparently  not  in  conflict 
with  actual  decisions,  held  that  transportation  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try is  not  a  necessary  part  of  this  offence.^ 

§  751.  Consent — CbUd.  —  Of  course,  the  consent  of  a  person 
of  mature  years  and  sane  mind,  on  whom  no  fraud  was  practised, 
would  prevent  any  act  from  being  kidnapping.  But  it  is  other- 
wise of  the  consent  of  a  young  child.  At  what  age  the  child 
becomes  capable  of  consenting,  or  whether  the  question  depends 
upon  age  alone,  or  upon  a  combination  of  years  and  actual  capac- 
ity shown,  we  may  not  find  it  easy  exactly  to  determine.    Chil- 


1  Crim.  Proced.  I.  {  167. 

*  Searls  v.  Vieto,  2  Thomp.  &  C.  224. 

•  MoMB  V.  Dubois,  I>udley,  S.  C.  209, 
211,  opinion  bj  Earle,  J.  See  The 
State  V.  Edge,  1  Strob.  91,  98.  nUnoia. 
—  As  to  fiilse  imprisonment  under  the 
niinoie  statute,  see  Slomer  o.  People,  26 
nL70. 

«  4  Bl.  Com.  218;  People  v.  Ebner,  28 

Cia.i6a 


TOIi.   IX* 


27 


ft  As  to  Texas,  see  Bedfleld  v.  The 
State,  24  Texas,  188. 

^  See  ante,  {  746  and  note. 

7  Vol.  I.  S  668 ;  CUck  v.  The  State,  8 
Texas,  282.  • 

ft  4  Bl.  Com.  219.  And  see  1  Buss. 
Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  716 ;  The  State  v. 
Whaley,  2  Harring.  Del.  688 ;  aick  v. 
The  State,  8  Texas,  282. 

>  The  Sute  v.  Rollins,  8  N.  H.  66a 
And  see  1  East  P.  C.  429. 
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dren  of  four,^  five,'  six,*  and  nine  ^  yean  leBpeottrely  haye  been 
held  to  be  too  young  to  render  their  consent  ayaikble  in  the 
defence.^ 

§  752.  Under  Btatateew —» The  Illinois  statute  defines  kidnap- 
ping to  be,  as  stated  bj  the  court,  t^  the  forcible  abduction  or 
stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child  from  his  or  her  coun- 
try, and  sending  or  taking  him  or  her  into  another."  And  it 
was  held,  that,  to  constitute  the  statutory  offence,  there  need  be 
no  application  of  actual  physical  force  to  the  person  kidnapped ; 
but  the  exciting  of  such  person's  fears,  the  employment  of  fraud, 
and  the  like,  amounting  in  substance  to  a  coercion  of  the  will,  is 
sufficient.  And  Walker,  J.,  observed :  ^  While  the  letter  of  the 
statute  requires  the  employment  of  force  to  oomjdete  the  crime, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted  by  all  that  physical*  force  and 
violence  are  not  necessary  to  its  completion.  Such  a  literal  cog^ 
struction  would  render  this  statutory  provision  entirely  useless. 
The  crime  is  more  frequently  committed  by  threats  and  menaoes 
than  by  the  employment  of  actual  physical  force  and  violence."  * 
Even,  — 

Making  dnmk.  —  Under  the  New  York  statute  it  is  held,  that 
procuring  the  intoxication  of  a  sailor,  as  a  means  of  getting  him 
on  shipboard  without  his  consent,  and  then  taking  him  there  in 
this  condition,  is  kidnapping.^ 

§  753.  other  Statutes.  —  We  have  some  Other  statutes  against 
kidnapping,  but  a  mere  reference  to  adjudications  under  them 
will  suffice.^ 


^  The  State  v,  Farrar,  41  N.  H.  68. 

*  Ck>minonwealth  v.  Bobinton,  Thach- 
er  Crim.  Cat.  48S. 

*  The  Sute  v.  Rollini,  8  N.  H.  660. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Nickenon,  6  Al- 
leB»  618,  627. 

*  And  lee,  at  illofltratlYe,  Vol.  L 
§  261;  ante,  S  86;  post,  S  1188.  The 
New  York  commiiiioners  propose  to  fix 
the  age  below  which  the  consent  shall 
not  ayail  the  defendant,  at  twelre  jean. 
Draft  of  a  Penal  Code,  p.  04. 

*  Moodj  V,  People,  20  LI.  816,  818. 
Condition  of  Kidnapped  Fereon,  Ao. 
^It  was  moreorer  laid  down  in  this 
case,  that,  in  determining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accuaed,  the  Jury  should 
take  into  consideration  the  condition  of 
the  person  kidnapped,  her  age,  educft- 
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tion,  and  state  of  mind,  the  object  of  the 
defendants  in  remorlng  her  from  the 
State,  and  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  case  as  detailed  in  the  evi- 
dence. Threats  other  than  of  Toroe« 
—  In  Massachusetts,  an  action  to  recoTer 
damages  for  an  abduction  and  false  im- 
prisonment was  held  not  to  be  maintain- 
able on  proof  that  the  defendant^  hj 
misrepresentations,  threats  of  a  criminal 
prosecution,  and  payment  of  money  for 
expenses,  but  witfiout  either  employing 
or  threatening  actual  force,  induced  the 
plaintiff  to  go  to  another  pUce,  and 
remain  a  while  in  concealment.  Payeoa 
0.  Macomber,  8  Allen,  69.  And  see  ante^ 
1 86. 

7  Hadden  v.  People,  86  N.  T.  878. 

•  Commonwealth  o.  Blodgett,  12  Met. 


CHAP.  ZXIV.]      EIDKAPPING  AlO)  FALSS  IMPBISOIOiCENT.      §  756 

§  754.  TUdng  Ghfld  from  Ciuitody  under  Divorce.  —  Where,  on 
a  decree  for  divorce,  the  custody  of  a  child  is  assigned  to  one  of 
the  parents,  the  other  who  seizes  and  carries  it  off — though 
actually  consenting,  if  too  young  to  give  a  legal  consent  —  com- 
mits the  offence  of  kidnapping.^  «And  the  offence  is  the  same  in 
a  third  person  who,  by  request  of  the  parent  not  having  the  cus- 
tody, seizes  and  carries  away  the  child,  though  such  child  is  not 
in  the  actual  possession  of  the  parent  in  custody,  but  is  at  a 
school  to  which  the  latter  has  sent  it  for  education.' 

§  755.  MiBdemeaaor.  <--*  Common-law  kidnapping  is  misde- 
meanor.* 

§  756.  Locality.  —  In  Delaware,  an  indictment  for  aiding  to 
kidnap  a  negro  and  carry  him  from  the  State  was  held  to  be 
properly  laid  in  Kent  county;  the  proof  being,  that  he  was 
seized  in  Kent,  and  conveyed  through  Sussex  into  Maryland. 
«« This,"  said  the  court,  *'  is  not  like  any  cases  cited,  where  the 
offence  had  its  inception  in  one  coimty  and  its  consummation 
in  another.  The  consummation  •  •  •  was  not  in  Sussex  county, 
but  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  aiding  and  assisting,  for 
which  the  prisoner  was  indicted,  occurred  entirely  in  Kent."  ^ 

66 ;  People  v.  MerriU,  2  Parker,  C.  C.  690;  >  Commonwealth  v.  Nickenon,  6  Al« 

Dareoport  o.  Commonwealth,  1  Leigh,  len,  618. 

£86;  Thomas V. Commonwealth, 8 Leigh,  *  1  Eaat  P.  C  480;   Bex  v.  Bailj, 

741;    Commonwealth  v.   Nickerson,   6  Comb.  10. 

Allen,  618.  «  The  State  v.  Whalej,  2  Hairing. 

1  The  State  v.  Farrar,  41  N.  H.  68.  Del  688,  opinion  bj  Clayton,  C.  J. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

LABOEKY.^ 

767-760.  Introdactioii. 

761-781.  The  Fn>pertx  at  Common  Law. 

78^787.  The  Property  imder  Statatet. 

788-708.  Ownership. 

704>708.  Asportation. 

709-889.  Tretpast. 

840-862.  Intent 

868-888.  Particnlar  Things  and  Cluset  of  Persons. 

884-891.  Remaining  and  Connected  Qaestions. 

§  757.  The  Xinda  of  Laroeny.  —  We  have  seen,'  that,  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  when  we  received  thence  our  common  law,  lar- 
ceny was  divided  into  — 

Grand  and  Petit  —  And  we  have  seen  what  are  the  nature 
and  efPect  of  that  division.  Enough  is  said  of  petit  larceny  id 
our  first  volume.    Another  division  of  larcenies  is  into  — 

Simple  and  Oompoond.  —  A  compound  larceny  is  larceny  aggra- 
vated by  some  special  circumstance.  Robbery  is  a  familiar  form 
of  compound  larceny.  Other  forms  are  treated  of  in  our  next 
chapter.* 

Meaning  of  "  Zrfuroeny  "  —  Ck>ope  of  tbla  Chapter.  —  The  term  lar- 
ceny, in  its  widest  meaning,  covers  all  the  foregoing  forms ;  but, 
when  we  would  be  precise,  and  exclude  the  compound  larcenies, 
we  use  the  phrase  ^^  simple  larceny,*'  ^  which  includes  both  grand 
and  petit ;  and,  descending  further  toward  the  minute,  we  say 
"  grand  larceny  "  or  "  petit  larceny."  Petit  larcenies,  however, 
having  ceased  to  exist  in  England  and  in  a  large  part  of  our 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  et  seq.     And  see,  as  to  hoth  law  and 

Vol.  I.  §  187-142,  207,  282,  200-268,  297,  procedure,  Stat  Crimes,  §  127, 140, 811, 

820,  842,  849,  411,  434,  440,  606,  666,  667,  note,  222,  232-284,  246-248, 825-344, 880^ 

57S-588,  586,  654,  676,  670,  680,  748,  767,  868,  881,  410-429,  606,  609,  686.     . 

767,  792,  794-801,  811,  086,  942,  947,  974,  >  Vol.  I.  §  679,  680. 

1061.    See  this  rolome,  Labobitt,  Com-  *  And  see  Vol.  L  §  667. 

pouim ;    RBoniTiva   Stolbh    Goons ;  *  And  see  Pitcher  v.  People,  16  IQclk 

RoBBBBT.     For  the  pleading,  practice,  142. 
and  oTidence,  see  Crim.  Proced.  IL  §  696 
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CHAP.  XXY.]  LABGENT.  §  758 

States,  the  single  word  larceny  means  grand  larceny  not  of  the 
compound  sort.  But,  having  no  **  simple  "  larcenies,  we  have  no 
occasion  for  the  coxrelative  ^^  grand ; "  so  we  drop  it.  The  pres- 
ent chapter,  therefore,  treats  "simply"  of  "larceny,"  —  not 
aggravated  to  any  thing  more,  or  diminished  to  any  thing  less. 

§  758.  How  defined.  —  Larceny  is  already  defined  in  these  pages 
to  be  the  taking  and  removing,  by  trespass,  of  personal  property 
which  the  trespasser  knows  to  belong  either  generally  or  specially 
to  another,  with  the  intent  to  deprive  such  owner  of  his  owner- 
ship therein ;  and,  perhaps  it  should  be  added,  for  the  sake  of 
some  advantage  to  the  trespasser,  —  a  proposition  on  which  the 
decisions  are  not  harmonious*^ 

^  1.  Vol.  L  S  666.    Other  Deflnittons.  tempoiwilj,  but   permanentlj,  of  his 

^-  Some  of  the  definitiont  of  larcenj  are  proper^,  and  conyert  it  to  the  taker's 

the  foUowing :—  use  and  make  it  his,  without  consent  of 

2.  Iiord   Ooke.  —  "  Larceny,  by  the  the  owner.    Reg.  v.  HoUoway,  1  Den.  C. 

common  law,  is  the  felonious  and  fraudu-  C.  870,  2  Car.  &  K.  042. 
lent  taking  and  carrying  away,  by  any         9.  Proposed  by  the  TBngllsh  Oommts- 

man  or  woman,  of  the  mere  personal  sioners*  A.  D.  18M.— -"A  taking  and 

goods  of  another."    8  Inst.  107.  removing  of  some  thing,  being  the  prop- 

8.    Hawkins.  —  "  A     felonious    and  erty  of  some  other  person  and  of  some 

fraudulent  taking  and  carrying  away,  by  Talue,  without  such  consent  as  is  herein- 

mny  person,  of  the  mere  personal  goods  after  mentioned,  with  intent  to  despoil 

of  another."    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  the  owner,  and  fraudulently  appropriate 

p.  142.  the  thing  taken  and  removed."    Act  of 

4.  Blitfkstane.  —  "  The  felonious  tak-  Crimes  and  Punishments,  ▲.  d.  1844,  p. 

ing  and  carrying  sway  of  the  personal  168. 
goods  of  another."    4  Bl.  Com.  229.  10.  Proposed  by  the  •"pgM*?^  Oom- 

6.  Xast.  —  "  The  wrongfhl  or  fraudu-  mlsrioners,  A.  D.  1847.  —  "  Theft  is  the 
lent  taking  and  cairying  away,  by  any  wrongfully  obtaining  possession  of  any 
person,  of  the  mere  personal  goods  of  movable  thing  which  is  the  property  of 
smother,  from  any  place,  with  a  felonious  some  other  person  and  of  some  valoe, 
intent  to  convert  them  to  his  (the  taker's)  with  the  fraudulent  intent  entirely  to 
own  use,  and  make  them  his  own  prop-  deprive  him  of  such  thing,  and  have  or 
erty,  without  the  oonaent  of  the  owner."  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of  some 
8  East  P.  C.  668.  person  other  than  the  owner."    8d  Bep. 

8.  Grose,  J.  — "  The  felonious  taking  Eng.  Crim.  Law  Com.  of   1846,  ▲.  d. 

the  property  of  another  without  his  con-  1847,  p.  7. 

sent  and  against  his  will,  with  intent  to         11.  Proposed  by  the  Massachusetts 

convert  it  to  the  uie  of  the  taker."  Bex  Oonunissloners,  A.  P.  1644.    (Migority 

9.  Hammon,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  1088, 1080.  Report)—"  The  fraudulently  taking  any 

7.  ISyre,  B.  —  '*  The  wrongful  taking  thing  of  marketable,  salable,  assignable, 
ot  goods,  with  intent  to  spoil  the  owner  or  arailable  ralue,  belonging  to  or  being 
of  them,  cauaa  lucri."    2  East  P.  C.  668.  the  property  of  another,  with  the  intent, 

8.  PsrkOy  B.  In  substance,  —  the  on  the  part  of  the  person  bo  taking  the 
trrongfol  or  fraudulent  taking  and  car-  same,  fraudulently  and  without  right  to 
zying  away  by  any  person  of  the  mere  appropriate  the  same  to,  or  dispose  of, 
personal  chattels  of  another,  from  any  conceal,  or  destroy  the  same  for  his  own 
place,  with  the  intent  without  excuse  or  use  and  benefit,  or  the  use  and  benefit  of 
color  of  right  to  deprive  the  owner,  not  any  other  person  than  the  owner  of,  or 
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§  759.  Hjpw  ihm  Chapter  dlTided. -^  Keeping  in  mind  the  tenns 
of  this  definition,  and  adding  something  for  practical  conven- 
ience, we  have  the  following  heads  into  which  the  discussions  of 

penon  Interested  in,  the  same,  or  entitled  woidj  to  satisfy  the  critical  taste,  yet  I 
to  the  possession  thereof,  and  to  deprire,  hare  not  been  able  both  to  make  it  more 
defrand,  or  despoil  the  owner  thereof,  or  compact  and  preserve  the  needful  accu- 
penon  interested  therein,  or  entitled  to  racy  and  fulness.  The  definition  pro- 
possession  thereof,  of  the  same,  or  of  the  posed  by  the  New  York  commissioners 
▼alae  thereof,  or  of  his  property  or  in-  is  neat,  and  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  old 
terest  therein,  or  of  the  benefit  he  might  forms ;  bat  it  needs  defining  almost  as 
derire  therefrom,  against  the  will  of  such  much  as  does  the  thing  whioh  itself  as- 
owner  or  person  interested,  and  without,  snmes  to  define.  The  reader  can  test  the 
at  the  time  of  taking,  having  an  inten-  accuracy  of  any  of  these  definitions,  by 
tion  then  or  thereafter  bonajide  to  make  comparing  them  with  the  adjudged  lair 
compensation  or  indemnity  therefor,  or  as  he  travels  through  this  chapter, 
a  restoration  thereof,  to  such  owner  14.  The  Sereral  Farta. — As  sustain- 
thereof,  or  person  interested  therein,  or  ing  the  several  parts  of  my  own  defini- 
entitled  to  possession  thereof."  Tit.  Lar-  tion,  the  following  cases  are  referred 
oeny,p.2.    (Minority  Report)  — "Who-  to:— - 

ever  by  a  trespass,  with   an  intent  to  15.  "  Zoroeny  it  the  taking  and  nmamng 

steal,  takes  and  carries  away  the  prop-  6y  tre$pass."     Bex  v.  Raven,  J.  Eel.  21 ; 

erty  of  another,  of  some  value,  against  Rex  v.  Walsh,  1  Moody,  14;    Reg.  v. 

his  will ;  or  his  own  property,  of  some  Hall,  1  Den.  C.  C.  881,  Temp.  &  IC.  47 ; 

value,  in  either  the  custody,  use,  or  pos-  Reg.  v.  Hogan,  1  Crawf.  &  Bix  C.  C. 

session  of  another,  against  his  will,  to  806 ;  The  State  v.  Hawkins,  8  Port.  461 ; 

make  him  chargeable  for  the  same  or  to  Reg.  v.  Rosenberg,  1  Car.  &  K.  238 ; 

deprive    any  person  of  some   interest  Reg.  v.  Gruncell,  0  Car.  &  P.  866 ;    Beg. 

therein,  or  claim  thereupon ;  is  guilty  of  «.  Sutton,  8  Car.  &  P.  291.  2  Moody,  20, 

larceny."    Report  of  one  of  the  Com-  272;   Reg.  v.  Thompson,  1  Den.  C.  C. 

missioners,  p.  2.    And  see,  for  a  deflni-  649,  1  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  642;   The  SUte  v. 

tion.  The  Sute  v.  Gray,  87  Misso.  468.  Braden,  2  Tenn.  68;   The  State  v.  Wis- 

'12.  Proposed  by  the  New  York  Com-  dom,  8  Port.  611 ;   The  State  v.  Seagler, 

miasionera.  -^  "  Larceny  is  the  taking  of  1  Rich.  80 ;  Rex  v.  Abrahat,  2  Leach,  4th 

personal  property,  accompanied  by  fraud  ed.  824,  2  Bast  P.  C.  669 ;   Reg.  v.  HaU, 

or  stealth,  and  with  intent  to  deprive  2  Car.  ft  K.  947, 1  Den.  C.  C.  881 ;    Hite 

another   thereof."     Draft  of   a    Penal  v.  The  State/  9  Yerg.  198 ;   Wright  ». 

Code,  A.  i>.  1864,  p.  210.  The  State.  6  Yerg.  164;  Wright  if.  Lind- 

18.  Definition   in  the  text,  oomdd-  say,  20  Ala.  428;   Rex  v.  Sharpless,  1 

ered.  — It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  Leach,  4th  ed.  92, 5  East  P.  C.  676  ;  Bex 

into  an  extended  defence  of  my  own  defi-  p.  Harvey,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  467,  2  East 

nition,  which  differs  from  the  rest;  but  P.  C.  669;  Bex  v.  Martin,  1  Leach,  4th 

a  few  suggestions  will  be  useful.     A  cd.  171,  2  East  P.  C.  618 ;  Bex  v.  Cherry, 

definition  which  requires  itself  to  be  de-  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  286,  note,  2  Eaat  P.  C. 

fined  is  but  in  a  slight  degree  helpful,  666;   Anonymous,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  S21, 

whether  in  the  law,  or  in  any  other  sci-  note ;  Bex  o.  Peat,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  228^ 

ence  or  art.     Now,  most  of  the  defini-  2  East  P.  C.  667 ;  Bex  v.  Waite,  1  Leach, 

tions  above  quoted  require  to  be  defined  4th  ed.  28,  2  East  P.  C.  670;   The  Stote 

before  they  can  be  undentood,  and  this  v.  Whyte,  2  Nott  ft  McC.  174, 177  ;    The 

is    the   fatal   objection    to   this   class.  State  v.  Wilson,  Coxe,  489 ;  The  State  v. 

Wliere,  in  the  other  class,  the  objection  Martin,  12  Ire.  167 ;   Pennsylvitnia    9, 

is  attempted  to  be  obviated,  there  is,  it  Campbell,  Addison,  232;  Beg.  o.  White, 

seems  to  me,  either  a  too  cumbersome  20  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  686;   ^Hlliama  v.  The 

Ibrm  of  expression,  or  a  want  of  accu-  State,  84  Texa/,  668. 
noy.    My  own  definition  is  too  long  and         l^,  **  Of  penomal  propertjf*'.    The  State 
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this  chapter  will  be  divided :  L  The  Property  of  which  Larceny 
at  the  Common  Law  may  be  committed ;  IL  The  Property  of 
which  Laioeny  nnder  Statutee  may  be  committed;  III.   The 

«.  Moore,  11  Ire.  70 ;  Ward  v.  People,  8  The  State,  0  Humph.  686 ;  Oath  v.  The 
HUU  N.  T.  806,  6  HiU,  N.  T.  144;  Hos-  Sute,  10  Homph.  Ill;  Porter  v.  The 
Una  V.  Tarrence,  6  Blackf.  417;  Beg.  «.  State,  Mart,  ft  Terg.  226;  Lawrence  v. 
Gooch,  8  Car.  ft  P.  288;  Bex  v.  Walker,  The  State,  1  Humph.  228;  Bex  o.  Beard, 
1  Moodj,  166;  Bex  v.  Westbeer,  2  Strm.  Jebb,  9;  Beg.  v.  York,  12  Jur.  1078; 
1183, 1  Leach,  4th  ed.  12,  2  East  P.  C.  Tjler  v.  People,  Breese,  227;  PenuB/l- 
606;  Hajnes't  Caae,  12  Co.  118;  People  yania  v.  Beoomb,  Addison,  886;  The 
V.  Wiley,  8  HiU,  N.  T.  194,  211 ;  Bex  v.  State  v.  WiUiami,  9  Ire.  140 ;  Beg.  v. 
Williams,  1  Moody,  107;  The  State  v.  Beed,  Car.  ft  M.  806;  The  State  v,  Jen- 
Murphy,  8  Blackf.  498;  The  State  kins,  2  Tyler,  877;  Lane  v.  People,  6 
V.  Burrows,  11  Ire.  477,  488;  Common-  Gilman,  806;  Bansom  «.  The  State,  22 
wealth  9.  Chace,  9  Pick.  16 ;  Wonson  9.  Conn.  168;  The  Stote  r.Conway,  18  Misso. 
Say  ward,  13  Pick.  402;  Norton  v.  Ladd,  821;  The  Stote  v.  McCann,  19  Misso. 
6  N.  H.  203;  Warren  t^.  The  Stote,  1  249;  Pritchett  v.  The  Stote,  2  Sneed, 
Greene,  Iowa,  106 ;  Emmerson  v,  Annison.  286. 

1  Mod.  89 ;  Beg.  9.  Cheaf or,  8  £ng.  L.  ft  18.  "  To  behng,  either  ^meraUy."  Beg. 
£q.  696, 2  Den.  C.  C.  861;  Bex  v.  Bough,  v.  Hay  ward,  1  Car.  ft  K.  618;  Beg.  v. 

2  East  P.  C.  607 ;  Hundson's  Case,  2  Smith,  2  Den.  C.  C.  449,  9  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq. 
East  P.  C.  611 ;  Bex  v.  Hedges,  1  Leach,  682. 

4fth  ed.  201,  2  East  P.  C.  690,  note.  19.  "  Or  wpedaUy."  Palmer  v.  People, 

17.  **  WMck  the  ireapa$§er  knows,"  VoL  10  Wend.  166 ;  Bex  v.  Bramley,  Buss,  ft 

I.  S  808, 811;  Merry  0.  Green,  7  M.  ft  W.  By.  478;   Commonwealth  v.  Morse,  14 

628;  The  Stote  v.  Homes,  17  Misso.  879.  Mass.  217;  Jones  v.  The  Stote,  18  Ala. 

Zioai    abode.  --  On    this    question   of  168 ;  Beg.  v«  Watts,  1  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  668, 2 

knowledge,  the  distinction  between  cases  Den.  C.  C.  14 ;   Beg.  v.  Bird,  9  Car.  ft  P. 

in  which  the  finder  of  lost  goods  can  44;  Bex  o.  Wilkinson,  Buss,  ft  By.  470; 

commit  larceny  of  them  and  those  in  The  Stote  v.  Somerville,  21  Maine,  14 ; 

which  he  cannot,  in  part  rests.    If,  when  Langford  v.  The  Stote,  8  Texas,  116. 

he  takes   possession  of   them,   Vol.  L  20.  **  To  another,  with  the  intent  of  de- 

i  207,  he  knows,  or  has  reasonable  cause  priving  tuch  owner  of  hie  ownership  therein" 

to  belfeT«,  that  there  is  an  owner  to  Beg.  v.  Prlvett,  1  Den.  C.  C.  198 ;   Beg. 

whom  he  can  delirer  them ;  and  if,  so  v.  HoUoway,  1  Den.  C.  C.  870, 2  Car.  ft 

knowing,  he  intends  to  appropriate  them  K.  942 ;  Bex  v.  Dickinson,  Buss,  ft  By. 

to  hSa  own  use,  he  is  guilty;  otherwise  420;   Bex  v.  Crump,  1  Car.  ft  P.  668; 

not    The  f ollowhig  authodties  reUte  te  Bex  v.  Philipps,  2  East  P.  C.  662 ;   Cart- 

tfais  proposition :  The  Stote  9.  Weston,  wright  v.  Green,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  962,  8 

9  Conn.  587 ;  Beg.  v.  Peters,  1  Car.  ft  K.  Yes.  406 ;  Merry  v.  Green,  7  M.  ft  W. 

246;  Beg.  0.  Mole,  1  Car.  ft  K.  417;  Beg.  628;  *  The  Stote  v.  Self,  1  Bay,  242; 

V.  Thorbom,  1  Den.  C  C.  887,  2  Car.  ft  Williams  v.  The  Stote,  84  Texas,  668. 

K.  881,  Temp,  ft  M.  67 ;  Beg.  v.  Wood,  21.  Thus  far,  through  the  definition, 

8  New  Seee.  Cas.  681,  8  Cox  C.C.  468;  the  law  is  clear  and  uniform.    But  what 

Beg.  V.  Breen,  3  Crawf.  ft  Dix  C  C.  80 ;  shall  an  author  do  when  he  finds  differ^ 

The  State  v.  Ferguson,  2  McMullan,  602 ;  ences  of  judicial  opinion  on  a  matter 

People  V.  Cogdell,  1  HiU,  N.  Y.  94;  Peo-  which  ought  to  be  corered  by  the  defini- 

pie  9.  Anderson,  14  Johns.  294 ;  Beg.  v.  tion  ?    The  draftsman  of  a  code  puto 

BrestoB,  8  Bng.  L.  ft  Eq.  689,  2  Den.  such  a  thing  in  the  way  he  thinks  it 

C.  C  -868 ;  Bex  «.  Wynne,  1  Leaeh,  4th  ed.  ought  tp  be ;  but  a  text-writer  on  the  law 

418,  2  East  P.  C.  604, 697 ;  Bex  p.  Sears,  has  no  such  permission.    He  must  stote 

1  Leach,  4th  ed.  416y  note ;  Murray  v.  both  sides.    Therefore  I  present  the  two 

The  State,  18  Ala.  767 ;   Commonwealth  sides  in  my  definition,  as  follows :  — 

V.  Ha/s,  1  V».  Cas.  122;  Morehead  v.  22.  **And  perkape  it  shoM  he  added, 
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Ownership  of  the  Property;  IV.  The  Asportation;  V.  The 
Trespass ;  YI.  The  Intent ;  YII.  Larcenies  of  Particular  Things 
and  by  Particular  Classes  of  Persons;  YIII.  Remaining  and 
Connectecl  Questions. 

§  760.  Tbe  Subject  taohnioaL  —  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed 
with  this  subject,  our  way  incumbered  by  many  technical  rules ; 
more,  indeed,  than  exist  under  any  other  title  in  the  criminal 
law.  The  cause  of  this  lies  partly  in  the  necessities  of  the  sub- 
ject itself;  and  partly  in  some  peculiar  notions  which  prevailed 
in  our  mother  land,  at  the  time  when  this  branch  of  our  juris- 
prudence was  receiving  its  early  growth.  Yet  the  rules  which 
have  been  most  objected  to  as  unreasonable  have  stood  so  long 
as  to  be  immovable  except  by  legislation ;  while  still  a  candid 
consideration  of  them  will  leave  in  our  minds  the  conviction, 
that,  however  they  may  come  short  of  perfect  wisdom,  they  were 
not  adopted  without  some  support  from  reason. 


I.  The  Property  of  whieh  Larceny  at  the  Common  Law  may  be 

committed. 

§  761.  Commoii-law  Zduroenles  —  Statutory.  —  Under  the  techni- 
cal rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  prevailing  still  except  as 
expanded  by  statutes,  larceny  was  restricted,  as  to  the  property 
of  which  it  could  be  committed,  as  well  as  in  some  other  respects, 
within  limits  too  narrow  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  more  re- 
fined and  commercial  age.  Consequentiy  statutes,  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  have  greatly  enlarged  the  common-law 
doctrines.  But  it  is  essential,  for  several  purposes,  to  distinguish 


Jbr  the  take  of  some  adwmtage  to  Ike  trta^ 
p<U9er,  —  a  propotiHon  on  which  the  deemom 
care  not  harmonious,**  Reg.  v.  Jones,  1 
Den.  C.  C.  188,  2  Cox  C.  C.  6 ;  Reg.  o. 
PriTctt,  1  Den.  C.  C.  198,  2  Car.  &  K. 
114;  Rex  v.  Morfit,  Rubs.  &  Rj.  807; 
Reg.  V,  Careswell,  6  Jur.  261 ;  Reg.  v. 
Uflbome,  6  Jar.  200 ;  Reg.  v.  Cole,  6  Jur. 
200,  note ;  Reg.  v.  Richard*,  1  Car.  &  K. 
682;  Reg.  v.  Handlej,  Car.  &  M.  647 ; 
Rex  v.  Curling,  Rom.  &  Ry.  128 ;  Smith 
V.  Schttltz,  1  Scam.  400 ;  Rex  v.  Cabbage, 
Russ.  &  Ry  292 ;  Reg.  v.  White,  9  Car. 
&  P.  344;  The  8ute  v.  Ware.  10  Ala. 
814;  Witt  V.  The  State,  9  MImo.  671; 
Reg.  V.  W/nn,  1  Den.  C.  C.  866,  2  Car. 
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&  K.  869,  Temp.  &  K.  82;  The  State  v. 
Hawldni,  8  Port.  461 ;  McDaniel  v.  The 
Stote,  8  8m.  &  M.  401,  418 ;  Reg.  v.  God- 
frey, 8  Car.  &  P.  668 ;  Alexander  v.  The 
State,  12  Texaa,  640 ;  Jordan  v.  Common- 
wealth, 26  Grat.  948,  948 ;  post,  §  842- 
846. 

28.  BtiU  other  Deflnitiana.— For  other 
definitions,  not  necessary  to  be  copied 
here,  see  Reg.  v.  Holloway,  1  Den.  C.  C. 
870,  876,  2  Car.  ft  K.  942;  Witt  v.  The 
Sute,  9  Misso.  668;  The  State  v.  Qray, 
87  Misso.  468;  Fields  o.  The  State,  6 
Coldw.  624;  2  Russ.  Crimes,  3d  Eng. 
ed.2L 
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between  what  is  larceny  at  the  common  law  and  what  is  such 
xmder  the  statutes.  We  have  seen,^  that  embezzlement  is,  in 
most  of  the  statutes  relating  to  it,  declared  to  be  larceny,  yet  by 
construction  the  courts  have  made  it  a  separate  offence.  But 
the  statutes  which  simply  provide,  that  the  stealing  of  such  and 
such  things,  which  were  not  subjects  of  larceny  at  the  common 
law,  shall  be  deemed  larceny,  are  not  construed,  like  those,  to 
create  an  offence  distinct  &om  other  larcenies. 

§  762.  Real  Bstate. — We  have  seen,^  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  stable  nature  of  real  estate,  the  common  law  does  not  ordi- 
narily hold  any  injury  to  it  indictable.  '  Therefore  the  stealing  of 
it  is  not  larceny.^ 

§  763.  Thinsi  »dlM»ring  to  tbe  Boil  —  (Apples — Trees  —  Onuw  — 
GhatMle  Real,  fta).  —  And  this  rule  extends  to  every  thing  ad- 
hering to  the  soil ;  ^  so  that,  if,  with  felonious  intent,  a  man  severs 
and  carries  away  apples  from  a  tree,  or  the  tree  itself,  or  grass 
or  grain  standing,^  or  copper  or  lead  or  other  thing  attached  to  a 
church  or  to  a  private  building,*  or  any  chattel  real,^  he  does  not 
commit  this  offence. 

Gold  In  Bfine.  —  It  is  the  same  of  gold-bearing  quartz  in  a 
mine.*  Even  a  nugget  of  gold,  found  on  a  loose  pile  of  rocks,  has 
been  held  not  to  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  if  it  was  separated 
firom  the  mine,  not  by  man,  but  by  natural  causes.^    But, — 

Thinga  not  attaobed  —  (Window-aaahes  —  Key,  Ao.}.  —  If  there 

are  window-sashes,  neither  hung  nor  beaded  in  the  frames,  and 
only  fastened  by  laths  nailed  across  the  frames  to  prevent  their 
shddng  out,  they  are  not  deemed  attached  to  the  soil,  and  so  are 
the  subject  of  larceny.^*  The  same  also  has  been  held  of  a  key, 
although  in  the  lock  of  a  door.^  And,  generally,  whatever  is  not 
attached  is  property  of  which  this  offence  may  be  committed.^ 


^  Ante,  §  827-^29. 

*  VoL  L  S  667. 

*  The  State  9.  Burrows,  11  Ire.  477, 
488. 

^  Hammond  on  iMsceny,  pari.  ed.  p. 
41,  pi.  93;  2  East  P.  C.  688;  The  State 
».  Hall,  6  Harring.  DeL  492 ;  Jeckion  v. 
The  State,  11  Ohio  State,  104.  But  lee 
Ex  parte  Wilke,  84  Texas,  166;  poet, 
i  786,  note. 

*  8  loat.  109;  Pulton  de  Pftoe,  127  6; 
Dalton  Just.  c.  166,  §  8;  Comfort  », 
Fulton,  89  Barb.  66. 


•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  148,  S  84 ; 
Dalton  Just.  0. 166,  §  8;  1  Hale  P.  C.  610. 
And  see  Bex  v.  Richards,  Buss.  &  By.  28 ; 
Beg.  V.  Qooch,  8  Car.  &  P.  298. 

7  1  Hale  P.  C.  610. 

•  People  o.  Williams,  86  Cal.  671. 

•  The  State  v.  Burt,  64  N.  C.  619. 

u  Bex  o.  Hedges,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  201, 
2  East  P.  C.  690,  note. 

u  Hoskins  v.  Tarrenoe,  6  Blackf.  417. 

u  Beg.  V.  Wortlej,  1  Den.  C.  C.  162; 
Bex  0.  Nixon,  7  Car.  &  P.  442. 
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§  764.  Fiactnns. — The  general  rule  is,  that  firtuies  — 
adhering  to  the  soil — are  not  the  subjects  of  larceny.^  There 
are  things  of  which  there  may  be  doubt,  whether  or  not  they 
are  to  be  deemed  fixtures  within  this  rule. 

iieatiiom  Belt  —  In  Ohio,  it  was  held  to  be  larceny  to  steal  a 
leathern  belt,  connecting  certain  wheels  in  a  saw-mill.' 

§  765.  Berered  from  BoU.  —  When  the  thing  has  been  severed 
from  the  soil,  whether  by  the  owner,«  or  by  a  third  person,^  or 
even  on  a  preyious  occasion  by  the  thief  himself,^  it  has  thus  be- 
come personal  property,  the  stealing  whereof  is  larceny.^ 

Turpentine  In  Bozea.  —  The  North  Carolina  court  held,  that 
turpentine,  which  has  flowed  down  the  trees  into  boxes  ^  made 
in  them  by  the  owners  to  catch  it,  in  a  state  to  be  dipped  out,  is 
within  tins  rule  ;  though,  in  the  particular  case,  the  indictment 
being  for  stealing  two  barrels  of  turpentine,  and  the  proof  being 
that  it  had  been  dipped  from  the  boxes  at  different  times  until 
nearly  two  barrels  in  all  were  taken,  there  was  held  to  be  a  fatal 
variation  of  form  between  the  allegation  and  proof.  *^  A  barrel 
of  turpentine  or  flour  is  one  thing,  constituted  by  both  the  cask 
and  its  contents;  and  it  is  known  so  to  be  by  that  descrip- 
tion." ^ 

^  Jackion  v.  The  State,  11  Ohio  State,  ance   and   its   asportation  ;   and,  upon 

104 ;  The  State  v.  Davis,  22  La.  An.  77.  principle,  we  can  see  no  <Uiference  be- 

*  Jackson  o.  The  State,  supra.  .tween  one  instant  of  time  and  a  period 

*  The  State  o.  Moore,  11  Ire.  70.  of  twenty-four  hours ;  for,  in  that  inter- 
^  Dalton  Just.  c.  166,  S  8.  ral,  brief  as  it  may  be,  the  property 

*  Emmerson  v,  Annison,  1  Hod«  S9.  lodgeth  in  the  right  owner  as  a  chattel ; 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  148,  $  84.  and  a  felonious  taking  thereof  should  be 
In  Jackson  v.  The  State,  11  Ohio  State,  larceny."  p.  Ill,  112.  The  Texas  coort 
104,  cited  to  the  last  section.  Peek,  J.,  refused  to  follow  the  distinction;  and 
obsenred  of  this  rule :  "  The  rule  that  held  that,  if  doors  are  with  feloniooa  in* 
things  saToring  of  the  realty  cannot  be  tent  taken  firom  their  hinges  and  carried 
the  subject  of  larceny,  where  the  serer-  away  in  one  transaction,  it  is  larceny, 
ance  and  asportation  are  continuous  acts,  Said  Ogden,  J. :  "  It  is  not  the  duty  or 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  subtle  and  proyince  of  the  court  to  inyoke  a  pre- 
unsatisfactory.  The  wrongful  severance  sumption  of  a  refined  technici^ity,  in 
does  not  destroy  the  title  nor  the  con-  order  to  lave  an  acknowledged  eriminal 
structive  possession  of  the  owner ;  it  is  and  thief  from  certain,  speedy,  and  con- 
still  his  property  in  iti  attend  eonditim :  dign  punishment."  Ex  parte  Wilke,  84 
and  its  felonious  asportation,  though  im-  Texas,  166, 160.  And  see  The  State  v. 
mediate,  would  se^m  to  be  as  much  a  Beiryman,  8  Ner.  262. 

felonious  taking  of  the  personal  property         1  '*  An  exoaration,  commonly  called  a 
of  another  from  his  possession  and  with-  box,  is  made  in  the  body  of  the   tree 
out  his  consent  as  if   the  wrong-doer  near  the  ground,  into  which  tibe    tor- 
had  seyered  it  one  day  and  remored  it  pentlne  runs  from  the  tree  aboye.** 
the  next.     In  erery  case  there  is  necea-        *  The  State  o.  Moore,  11  Ire.  70. 
larily  a  point  of  time  between  its  serer- 
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I6e.  —  So  ioe,  put  into  an  ice-honse  for  priyate  use,  is  a  subject 
of  larceny;  while,  before  being  gathered,  it  was  not  such,  be- 
cause it  constituted  merely  a  part  of  a  riyer  or  pond.^ 

§  766.    8«v«ri]ig  and  StMdiiig  In  two  Trannotloiui  or  one.  —  When 

the  thief  seyers,  and  afterward  steals,  there  seems  to  haye  been 
an  opinion^  that,  for  this  to  constitute  two  transactions,  and 
therefore  a  larceny,  the  time  interyening  must  at  least  amount 
to  a  day,  because  in  law  a  day  is  not  diyisible.'  The  better  doc- 
trine, howeyer,  is,  that  no  particular  space  is  necessary,  only  the 
two  acts  must  be  so  separated  by  time  as  not  to  constitute  one 
transaction.' 

Sefvoilng  and  R«movlne;  then  BteaUng.  —  An  examination  of  the 
cases  will  show,  that,  where  the  party  has  been  holden  for  the 
larceny  of  an  article  originally  adhering  to  the  land,  by  reason  of 
Staying  seyered  it  therefrom  on  a  preyious  occasion,  he  left  it, 
-when  he  seyered  it,  on  the  premises.  Now,  on  principle,  suppose 
"b^  is  shown  to  haye  carried  it  off  when  he  seyered  it ;  and  to  haye 
afterward,  as  a  separate  transaction,  committed  a  further  trespass 
BXkd  carrying  away  of  it,  with  intent  to  steal,  — is  not  the  latter 
carrying  away  a  larceny  ?  * 

1  Ward  V.  People,  8  HiU,  N.  T.  806,  6  6  Hanrlng.  Del.  402.  Where  three  hours 

Hill,  N.  Y.  144.    And  see  The  State  9.  had  elapsed  after  the  article  was  sev- 

Fottmeyer,  88  Ind.  402.  ered  and  laid  away  on  the  premises,  and 

*  Hammond  on  Larceny,  pari.  ed.  p.  then  it  was  carried  off  in  pursuance 
44,  pi.  102 ;  Higgins  v.  Andrewes,  2  Bol.  of  one  continuous  plan  and  purpose,  with 
66.  As  to  the  doctrine  that  a  day  is  not  no  fresh  impulse  to  steal  it,  this  was 
dirisible,  see  Stat.  Crimes,  §  28-81.  held  to  be  one  transaction,  which  there- 

*  Hammond  pn  Larceny,  pari.  ed.  p.  fore  did  not  permit  the  taking  to  be 
44,  pi.  108,  citing  Udal  v.  Udal,  Aleyn,  larceny.  Reg.  v.  Townley,  Law  Rep.  1 
81-88;  Emmerson  v.  Annison,  1  Mod.  C.  C.  816, 12  Cox  C.  C.  60. 

89, 2  Eeb.  874,  876;   Bradcat  v.  Tower,  «  See  Vol.  I.  {  187-142.     The  Cali- 

1   Mod.  80 ;   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  88,  §  21 ;  f omia  court,  while  adhering  to  the  doc- 

X«ee  V.  Risdon,  7  Taunt.  188 ;   The  State  trine   of  this   and    the   accompanying 

9.  Benyman,  8  Ner.  262.     In  a  Delfr-  sections,  because  so  the  authorities  are, 

waM  case  the  attorney-general  contended,  dbserre:  "We  confess  we  do  not  com- 

ttuit,  if  the  article  has  been  laid  down  by  prehend  the  force  of  these  distinctions, 

the  person  serering  it,  though  only  for  a  nor  appreciate  the  reasoning  by  which 

moment,  the  person  may  then  commit  they  are  supported.    We  do  not  perceire 

larceny  bf  it,  by  taking  it  np  immedi-  why  a  person  who  takes  apples  from  a 

jitely.    The  court,  howerer,  declined  to  tree  with  a  felonious  intent  should  only 

jield  to  this  doctrine ;  but  said,  *'  that  be  a  trespasser,  whereas,  if  he  had  taken 

the  question  whether  this  was  or  was  them  from  the  ground  after  they  had 

not  a  larceny,  did  not  depend  on  the  fallen,  he  would  hare  been  a  thief;  nor 

prifloner  laying  down  the  pipes  and  tak-  why  the  breaking  from  a  ledge  of  a 

intf  them  up  again,  but  whether  the  quantity  of  rich,  gold-bearing  rock  with 

•eT'ering  and  carrying  away  was  one  eon-  felonious  intent  should  only  be  a  trespass 

tutuout  trofuactim,"    The  State  v.  Hall,  if  the  rock  be  immediately  carried  off; 
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§  767.  Penonal  Propertf .  —  All  larcenies,  therefore,  at  the  com* 
mon  law,  are  of  goods  and  chattels.^ 

Value. — And  they  must  be  of  some  value.'  Unless  they  are, 
they  are  not  property,  and  no  wrong  is  committed  in  taking  them. 
But  no  particular  value  is  required ;  even,  for  reasons  already 
seen,*  the  article  may  be  worth  less  than  the  smallest  coin  known 
to  the  law.^ 

§  768.  Paper  written  on. — Consequently  there  may  be  larceny 
of  a  piece  of  paper,  however  slight  its  value,  since  it  has  some 
value.  And  if  the  paper  is  written  on,  stiU  its  value  is  not  utterly 
destroyed.  But,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,^  there  can  be  no  lar- 
ceny at  the  common  law  of  a  eho$e  in  actum.  The  distinction  in 
England  therefore  is,  that,  if  a  cho$e  in  action  is  so  defective  as  to 
be  void,  or  if  a  promissory  note  has  been  paid,  an  indictment  may 
be  maintained  for  stealing  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  it  was  writ- 
ten.* But  if  the  instrument  is  valid  and  subsisting,  there  can  be 
no  conviction  for  stealing  it,  even  though  the  indictment  d^cribe^ 
it  as  a  piece  of  paper ;  because  its  character  as  paper  has  been 
absorbed  in  its  higher  character  as  a  eho$e  in  actionJ  There  are 
American  cases  going  to  the  extent  of  the  English,  and  perhaps 
even  denying  that  Icurceny  can  be  committed  of  such  writings  as 

but,  if  left  on  the  ground  and  taken  off  v.  Dobson,  8  Harring.  DeL  568 ;   Oom- 

hy  the  thief  a  few  hours  later,  it  becomes  monwealth  v.  Band,  7  Met  476 ;   The 

larcenj.    The  more  sensible  rule,  it  ap-  State  v.  Allen,  R.  M.  CharL  618.    But 

pears  to  us,  would  have  been,  that  by  see  Moore  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Barr, 

the  act  of  severance  the  thief  had  con-  200 ;  Payne  v.  People,  6  Johns.  103. 

Terted  the  property  into  a  chattel ;  and,         *  Vol.  I.  $  224. 

if  he  then  remored  it  with  a  felonious         *  Reg.  v,  Morris,  0  Gar.  &  P.  849 ;  Rex 

intent,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  larceny,  v,  Bingley,  5  Car.  &  P.  6d2.    And  see,  as 

whaterer  despatch  may  haye  been  em-  illustrating  this  doctrine.  Bishop  Tint 

ployed  in  the  remoTaL    But  we  do  not  Book,  {  177-180. 

feel  at  liberty  to  depart  from  a  rule  so         *  Post,  §  769. 

long  and  so  firmly  established  by  numer-         *  Beg.  v.  Perry,  1  Den.  C.  C.  69,  1 

ous  decisions ;   and  we  hare  adverted  to  Car.  &  K.  726 ;   Bex  v,  Clark,  Rusa.  A 

the  question  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  Ry.  181 ;  s.  o.  nom.  Rex  9.  Clarke,  2 

directing  the  attention  of  the  legislature  Leach,  4th  ed.  1086 ;   Rex  e.  Yye^  1 

to  a  subject  which  appears  to  demand  a  Moody,  218.     And  see  People  v.  Wiley, 

remedial  statute."     People  v.  Williams,  8  Hill,  N.  T.  194. 

86  CaL  671,  676, 677,  opinion  by  Crock-        7  Reg.  v.  Qreen,  Dears.  828,  6  Cos  C. 

ett,  J.  C  296, 18  Jur.  168, 24  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  66S. 

1  2  Bast  P.  C.  687 ;  The  State  t^.  Bui^  And  see  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  148, 

rows,  11  Ire.  477, 488.  §  86 ;   2  East  P.  C.    697.     Stamp.  — 

*  Hammond  on  Larceny,  parL  ed.  p.  Though  a  writing  is  not  stamped,  still 

28,  pi.  87  et  seq. ;    Rex  v.  Phipoe,  2  it  is  a  subsistmg  cAose  in  aetim  within  the 

Leach,  4th  ed.  678,  2  East  P.  C.  699;  rule  stated  in  the  text  *  Reg.  v.  Watta* 

People  V.  WUey,  8  HiU,  N.  T.  194 ;  The  Dears.  826,  6  Cox  C.  C.  801 
State  V.  Smart,  4  Rich.  866;  The  State 
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come  short  of  being  subedsting  ehosei  in  action.'^  But  the  topio 
has  not  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  our  courts  to  establish  anj 
distinctive  doctrine  upon  it.  In  principle,  if  the  indictment 
charges  the  larceny  as  of  a  chose  in  action^  or  of  a  thing  which 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  whole  allegation  to  be  such  and 
nothing  else,  there  can  be  no  conyiction ;  because  the  thing  thus 
described  is  not  the  subject  of  larceny.  But,  in  all  cases,  if  the 
indictment  describes  it  as  a  piece  of  paper  of  a  given  value,  then 
there  may  be  a  conviction  for  stealing  this  piece  of  paper,  Tiewed, 
not  as  a  chose  in  action^  but  as  mere  paper.  The  reason  is,  that, 
as  we  saw  in  the  preceding  volume,'  defendants  are  not  to  elect 
how  they  shall  be  prosecuted,  but  the  power  which  prosecutes 
elects ;  and  they  cannot,  on  any  principle  of  reason,  set  up  in 
defence,  that  the  thing  stolen  is  of  a  value  above  what  it  is  alleged 
to  be^  therefore  it  is  of  no  value.^ 

§  769.  GboM  in  Aotion.  —  But,  it  is  thus  seen,  for  the  larceny 
of  a  chose  in  action  as  such,  an  indictment  at  the  common  law 
cannot  be  maintained;  it  being  considered  a  mere  evidence  of 
value,  or  of  a  right,  without  intrinsic  worth.^ 

Bank-^ote.  — And  this  principle  goes  so  far  as  to  include  even 
a  bank-note,  which  practically  passes  current  as  money .^ 

§  770.   Muniments  of  Tltia  —  (Deeds  —  Leases,  Ao.  — •  Box  oontsln- 

loe  tbem).  —  Writings  under  which  a  man  holds  title  to  his  real 


^  In  Fsyne  v.  People,  6  Johns.  108,  ment  ii  s  common-law  Isroenj,  though 

the  subject  of  the  Isrcenj  wms  deecribed  tbej  are  the  reoorda  of  a  court  of  Jua- 

aa  "  A  piece  of  paper  on  which  a  certain  tice ;    nnleat  they  concern  the   realty. 

letter  of  information  was  written,  of  the  Rex  v.  Walker,  1  Moody,  166.     And,  in 

value  of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents ; "  principle,   this   seems    consistent   with 

and  the  stealing  of  it  was  held  not  to  be  what  is  suggested  abore ;  but  inconsistent 

eriminal.     The  court  said:   ''A  bond,  with  the  idea,  that  an  indictment  for  lar- 

bllly  or  note  was  not  the  subject  of  lar^  oeny  cannot  be  maintained  for  stealing 

ceoy  at    the  common  law ;   and  they  a  chom  m  action  described  as  a  piece  of 

certainly  had  as  much  worth  in  them-  paper  or  parchment. 
aelres  as  this  letter."    So  the  Fennsyl-         «  Vol.  I.  §  678;  Culp  «.  The  State,  1 

TaniA  court  held,  that  a  receipt,  obtained  Port.  88 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  284 ;  Reg.  v,  Qreen, 

in  diB<diarge  of  a  debt  which  was  paid  Dears.  828, 18  Jur.  128, 24  Eng.  L.  &  Eg. 

with  the  worthless  notes  of  a  broken  bank,  666 ;  People  v.  Cook,  2  Parker  C.  C.  12. 
ia  not  a  "valuable  thing,"  within  the         *  Rex  ».  Pearson,  1  Moody,  818,  6 

atatute.     Moore  v.   Commonwealth,   8  Car.  &  P.  121 ;  Ratcliffe's  Case,  2  Lewin, 

BaR',2eO.    See  also  Wilson  v.  The  State,  67;  Reg.  v.  Murtagh,  1  Crawf.  &  Dix 

1  Port.  118;  and  compaare  it  with  People  C.  C.  866 ;  Rex  o.  Johnson,  8M.  &  8.  680, 

V.  Wiley,  8  HiU,  N.  T.  194,  211,  and  661.     See    Boyd  v.  Commonwealth,  1 

cited  to  the  next  two  sections.  Rob.  Va.  601 ;  Pyland  v.  The  State,  4 

t  VoL  L  §  791.  Sneed,  867 ;   Thomasson  v.  The  8tate» 

t  Baoovda.  —  SteaUng  rolls  of  parch-  22  Qa.  499. 
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estate  are  chose$  in  {ution^  ilieiefore  not  Bubjects  of  laroenj ;  but, 
for  this,  the  English  books  assign  also  the  farther  reason,  that 
they  savor  of  the  realty.^  Within  this  rule  is  included  a  com<- 
mission  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  a  manor ;  ^  likewise  a  lease  fcHr 
a  term  of  years.'  And  if  a  box  contains  writings  of  this  kind, 
and  is  sealed  up,  the  books  say  there  can  be  no  larceny  of  it ; 
because,  being  sealed,  it  is  of  the  same  nature  with  its  contents;^ 
but,  if  it  is  unsealed,  ^*  it  seemeth  that  the  taking  of  the  box  felo* 
niously  is  larceny,"  • 

§  771.  wud  Animals.  — From  the  doctrine  of  value,  it  farther 
results  that,  at  common  law,  there  can  be  no  larceny  oi  animals 
fercB  naturcBj  or  wild  animals,  xinreclaimed.  When  reclaimed, 
they  become  the  subjects  of  this  offence ;  provided  they  are  fit 
for  food,  not  otherwise.^ 

Honey-baas. — Reclaimed  honey-bees  are  an  exception ;  beoause, 
though  not  fit  for  food  themselves,  their  honey  is.^ 

Bawks.  —  Likewise  tuned  hawks  have  received  the  distinction 
of  being  subjects  of  larceny,  while  yet  they  are  not  eaten  by 
man ;  on  account  ^'  of  their  noble  and  generous  nature  and  cour- 
age, serving  ob  vitcB  iolatium  of  princes  and  of  noble  and  generous 
persons,  to  make  them  fitter  for  great  employments,"* — areascm 
better  appreciated  by  the  ancient  gentry  of  England  than  by  our 
poultiy-raising  farmers.  Hawkins  mentions,  as  the  ground  of  this 
exception,  the  ^^  very  high  value  which  was  formerly  set  upon  that 
bird,"  • 

§  772.  mda  of  wild  Aninud.  —  When  an  animal  of  which  there 
can  be  no  larceny  is  killed,  and  labor  is  expended  on  it  or  its  hide, 
the  product  pretiy  clearly  becomes  a  subject  for  this  offence,  by 
reason  of  the  labor.^ 

§  778.  WUa  and  Raolalmed —  Fit  for  F6od  or  not — (AnJnuOa 
annmaratad  —  Fish).  —  Of  animals  of  which,  when  reclaimed,  lar- 
ceny may  be  committed,  within  the  foregoing  rules,  are  pigeons 

^  4  Bl.  Com.  284;  9  Bast  P.  C.  MM;         •  4  Bl.  Com.  286;  The  Stile  v.  Hovaa, 

Hammond  on  Larcenj,  pari.  ed.  p.  46^  66  N.  C.  816. 
pi.  108 ;  Dalton  Juit.  c.  166,  §  8.  ^  The  State  «.  Murphj,  8  Blackf .  406  ; 

s  Rex  p.  Wettbeer,  2  Stra.  1188,  1  Harrey  v,  Oommoawealtii*  88  Graft.  941. 
Leach,  4th  ed.  12,  2  Beat  P.  C.  696.  •  8  Inst.  109;  s.  p.  1  Bale  P.  C.  6UI. 

*  Pulton  de  Pace,  127  ft.  •  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  Itt^ 

*  Hammond  on  Laroenj,  parL  ed.  p.  1 86. 

47,  pL  111;  8  Init  100;  1  Hale  P.  C.       »>  See  Beg.  v.  Qallean,  8  New  Bern. 
610.  Cat.  704, 18  Jar.  1010, 1  Den.  C.  C.  601 ; 

*  Dalton  Joit  o.  166,  {  8.  Norton  ».  Ladd,  6  N.  H.  208. 
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and  doves,^  bareB,  conieSf  deer,  swans,^  wild  boavs,  cranes,  pbeas- 
ants,  and  partridges ; '  to  whicb  may  be  added  fish  suitable  for 
food,^  including  undoubtedly  (^sters.^  Of  those  of  which  there 
can  be  no  larceny,  though  reclaimed,  are  dogs,^  cats,  bears,  foxes, 
apes,  monkeys,  polecats,  ferrets,^  squirrels,  parrots,  singing-birds,^ 
martins,^  and  coons.^ 

Badbdmed  and  not  fit  fbr  Food.  —  Though  aniTualfl  of  the  latter 
class  may,  when  reclaimed,  have  a  recognized  value,  and  the 
right  of  property  in  them  be  protected  in  civil  jurisprudence,^  it 
is  otherwise  in  criminal ;  on  the  groimd,  probably,  that  anciently 
they  were  deemed  of  no  determinate  worth,  and  thus  was  estab- 
lished a  rule  which  the  courts  could  not  afterward  change.^ 

§  774.   Domastio  Anfnmla — Fowls  —  (Jfaumeratsd) .  —  Both  the 

foregoing  classes  are  distinguishable  from  domestic  animals  and 
fowls,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  hens,  peafowls,^  turkeys,^^  and 
the  like ;  which,  being  tame  in  their  nature,  are  subjects  of  lar^ 
oeny  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  other  personal  property.^ 
§  775.  What  a  Baclalinfng. — Killing  a  wild  animal  is  reclaiming 
it,  so  that,  — 

1  Commonwealth  v.  CSiace,  9  Pick.  ^  Warren  v.  The   State,  1   Oreene, 

16;  Beg.  v.  Chealor,  2  I>en.  C.  C.  861, 6  Iowa,  106. 

Cox  C.  C.  867, 8  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  608.  u  Bex  v.  Searing,  Bau.  &  By.  860; 

s    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  149,  Norton  v.  Ladd,  6  N.  H.  208;   Warren  v. 

f  41,42;  4  BL  Com.  286;  1  Hale  P.  a  The  State,  1  Oreene,  Iowa,  166 ;  Dalton 

611,  612.  Jnst  c.  166,  §  7 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  612.   That 

•  8  Inet.  110  f  Beg.  v,  Bhickle,  Law  the  owner  of  a  dog,  for  inatancej  maj 
Hep.  1  C.  C.  168 ;  Beg.  v.  Head,  1  Foet.  maintain  againat  a  trespauer  an  action 
4b  F.  860 ;  Beg.  v.  Boe,  11  Cox  G.  C.  664.  for  hia  value,  ia  well  settled.    Wheatley 

«  2  Eaat  P.  C.  610.  p.  Harris,  4  Sneed,  466;  Parker  v.  Mise, 

•  Fleet  V.  Hegeman,  14  Wend.  42k  27  Ala.  480.  The  latter  case  holds  that 
8«e  Beg.  v.  Downing,  11  Cox  C.  C.  680.  a  dog  is  a  species  of  property  for  an 

•  Findlaj  v.  Bear,  8  S.  &  B.  671 ;  injury  to  which  an  action  maj  be  main* 
"Ward  V.  The  Stote.  48  Ala.  16L  I>oge  tained,  and  it  is  not  necessary  the  dog 
in  Vew  York.— IX)gs  appear  to  be  should  be  shown  to  be  of  any  pecuniaiy 
deemed  subjects  of  larceny  in  New  Talue,-— the  oourt  referring  to  Dodsonv, 
Tbrk,  in  consequence  of  a  statute  giring  Mock,  4  Der.  &  B.  146 ;  Perry  v.  Phipps» 
to  them  the  character  of  property.  Peo-  10  Ire*  260;  The  State  tr.  Latham,  18 
pie  V.  Kaloney,  1  Parker,  698;  People  «.  Ire.  88;  Wright  v.  Bamscot,  1  Saund. 
Csunpbell,  4  Parker  C.  C.  886.  See  also,  84 ;  2  BL  Com.  898,  894 ;  Lents  «.  8troh» 
mm  perhaps  to  the  like  effect.  The  State  6  8.  4  B.  84;  King  v.  Kline,  6  Barr,  818. 
9.  JtcDoAe,  84  N.  H.  628.    See  a  subae*  See  also  Vol  I.  f  1080. 

^vent  note  to  thia  aectlon.  ^  Hammond  on  Larceny,  pari.  ed.  p» 

^  Hammond  on  Imrceiaj,  parL  ed.  p.  86^  pi.  66.    And  aee  Vol.  I.  f  276. 
8^  pL  66 ;  Bex  v.  Searing,  Buaa.  4  By.       ^  Commonwealth  v.  Beaman,  8  Gray, 

S60,  aa  to  f erreU ;  8  Inst  109.  497, 499. 

•  Dalton  Just,  a  166,  f  7.  »  The  State  v.  Turner,  66  N.  C.  618. 

•  Norton  tr.  Ladd,  6  N.  H.  208.  u  palton  Juat  o.  166,  §  1;  1  Hal« 

F.  C.  611. 
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CaroaM.  —  The  carcass,  if  fit  for  food,  is  the  subject  of  lar« 
oeny.^ 

OyBten  in  Bed. — The  New  York  court  has  held,  that  oysters 
planted  in  a  bed,  clearly  marked  out  in  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
are  the  property  of  him  who  plants  them,  and  trespass  lies  against 
one  interfering  with  them,  though  the  spot  is  the  common  fishery 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.^  Therefore,  under  like  circum- 
stances, an  indictment  for  larceny  could  probably  be  maintained ; 
indeed,  the  New  Jersey  tribunal  has  held  that  it  can  be.^ 

nab  in  Tank,  fta  —  Fish  confined  in  a  tank  or  net  are  sufficiently 
secured ;  but  how,  in  a  pond,  is  a  question  of  doubt,^  which  seems 
to  admit  of  answers  difiPering  with  the  circumstances  of  cases. 

§  776.  Manual  Capture.  —  There  are  two  methods  of  reclaiming 
a  wild  animal ;  the  one,  by  getting  a  mere  physical  control  o£ 
it,  as  when  it  is  confined  in  a  cage  or  by  a  rope ;  the  other,  by 
obtaining  what  maybe  called  a  mental  control,  which  takes  place 
when  it  is  tamed.    As  to  the  former  method,  — 

Chaaing  Fox.  —  The  majority  of  the  New  York  court  held,  in  a 
civil  cause,  that  one  who  hunts  a  fox  acquires  in  it  no  property 
merely  by  the  pursuit ;  consequently,  if  another,  in  sight  of  the 
pursuer,  kills  and  takes  it,  no  action  will  lie.  The  doctrine  was, 
that  he  must  bring  the  animal  within  his  control,  manifesting  an 
intention  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use :  as,  where,  after  mor- 

^  Dalton  JuBt.  c.  166,  §  7 ;  8  Inst.  110 ;  animala  [Jkra  notertB],  8o  not  come  with- 
1  Hale  F.  C.  611.  in  the  leaaon  or  operation  of  the  rale. 
*  Fleet  V.  Hegeman,  14  Wend.  42.  The  owner  hat  the  same  absolute  prop- 
'  The  indictment  charged  the  defend-  erty  in  them  that  he  has  in  inanimate 
ant  with  stealing  eighteen  bushels  of  things,  or  in  domestic  animals.  Like 
oysters,  of  the  value  of  eighteen  dollars,  domestic  animals,  they  continue  perpeta*. 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of,  &c.  On  the  ally  in  his  occupation,  and  will  not  stray 
trial,  the  jury  were  instructed,  that,  if  from  his  house  or  person.  Unlike  ani- 
he  feloniously  took  the  same  oysters  mals  ferm  natures,  they  do  not  require  to 
which  were  planted,  if  they  could  be  be  reclaimed  and  made  tame  by  art| 
easily  distinguished  team  others  in  the  industry,  or  education,  nor  to  be  con- 
sound,  if  they  were  planted  in  a  place  fined,  in  order  to  be  within  the  immedi- 

where  oysters  did  not  naturally  grow,  if  ate  power  of  the  owner Under  our 

the  place  was  so  marked  as  to  enable  laws,  there  may  be  property  in  oysters 

persons  going  into  the  sound  for  oysters  growing  naturally  upon  the  land  of  an- 

growing  there  naturally  to  distinguish  other  person,  and  which  the  owner  may 

these,  and  know  they  were  planted  and  have  acquired  by  purchase."    The  State 

held  as  prirate  property,  and  were  not  v.  Taylor,  8  Dutcher,  117, 119, 120. 
natural  oysters  in  a  natural  bed,  they         ^  2  East  F.  C.  610 ;   8  Inst  110  ;   Dal* 

were  the  subject  of  larceny.     This  in-  ton  Just.  c.  166,  f  2 ;  Beg.  v.   Steer,  6 

struction  was  held  to  be  correct,  and  Mod.  188 ;  Hundson's  Case,  2  Eaat  P.  C 

Green,  C.  J.,  observed :  "  Oysters,  though  611, 612. 
usually  included  in  that  description  of 
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tally  wounding  it,  he  continues  the  chase ;  or  where  he  encom- 
passes it  with  nets  and  toils,  or  otherwise  intercepts  it,  so  as  to 
deprive  it  of  its  natural  liberty,  and  render  escape  impossible. 
Livingston,  J.,  dissenting,  held,  that  ^^a  person  who,  with  his 
hounds,  starts  an,d  hunts  a  fox  on  waste  and  uninhabited  ground, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  seizing  his  prey,  acquires  such  an  interest 
in  the  animal  as  to  have  a  right  of  action  against  another,  who,  in 
view  of  the  huntsman .  and  his  dogs  in  full  pursuit,  and  with 
knowledge  of  the  chase,  shall  kill  and  carry  him  away."  ^  In 
another  case  it  was  adjudged,  that,  if,  after  wounding  the  animal, 
and  continuing  the  pursuit  until  evening,  the  hunter  abandons 
the  ground,  though  his  dogs  continue  on,  he  acquires  in  it  no 
property.^ 

§  777.  Capturing  Bees.  —  Marking  a  tree,  which  has  wild  bees 
in  it,  is  clearly  not  a  reclaiming  of  them;^  and  the  Pennsylvania 
court  held,  that  even  the  confining  of  them  in  the  tree  is  not 
enough.  They  must,  at  least,  be  hived  and  removed  before  they 
can  be  a  subject  of  larceny.^ 

§  778.  Whale. — Among  whale  fishermen,  if  a  whale  is  killed, 
anchored,  aid  left  with  marks  of  appropriation,  it  ia  the  property 
of  the  captors.  And  though  it  should  then  drag  from  its  first 
anchorage,  and  be  found  by  the  crew  of  another  vessel,  neither 
by  usage  nor  law  is  the  property  of  its  captors  in  it  divested.^ 

§  779.  Taming.  —  Concerning  the  other  method  of  reclaiming 
the  animal ;  if  it  is  made  tame,  it  is  sufficiently  reclaimed,  though 
under  no  physical  restraint.     Thus,  — 

Pigeona  in  Dove-oot.  —  Pigeons  kept  in  an  open  dove-cot,  to 
which  they  return  every  night  to  roost,  are  subjects  of  larceny.® 

Strayins  away  wbile  Tame.  —  In  civil  jurisprudence  it  has  been 
held,  that  trover  lies  for  wild  geese,  which,  having  been  tamed, 
have  strayed  away  without  regaining  their  natural  liberty.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Massachusetts  court  has  denied  that  larceny 

1  Pierson  v.  Post,  8  Cables,  176.  see  Pergason  v.  Miller,  1  Cow.  248 ;  Idol 

*  Buster  v,  Newkirk,  20  Johns.  76.    v.  Jones,  2  Dev.  162. 

Bislit  of  Hnntinff. — In  this  country,         ^  Wallis  v.  Mease,  8  Binn.  646;  ante^ 

tfaa  oommon-law  right  to  hunt  for  animals  §  77 1. 

firm  naturm,  in  the  nncnltiYated  and  un-         *  Taber  v.  Jenny,  1  Spragae,  816. 
enclosed  grounds  of  another,  is  recog-         *  Rex  v.  Brooks,  4  Car.  &  P.  181; 

nixed.     McConico  v.  Singleton,  2  Mill,  Reg.  v.  Cheaf  or,  8  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  608, 2 

244;  Broughton  v.  Singleton,  2  Nott  &  Den.  C.  C.  861,  6  Cox  C.  C.  867, 16  Jnr. 

If  cC.  838.  1066. 

•  Gillet  «.  Mason,  7  Johns.  16.    And        7  Amory  v.  Fljn,  10  Johns.  102. 
TOL.  II.  28.  488 
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can  be  committed  of  doyes,  imless  found  on  the  owner's  premises.^ 
The  true  view  probably  is:  the  defendant  must  have  known  that 
the  animal  was  reclaimed,  else  he  could  not  have  had  the  intent 
to  steal  it ;  ^  the  indictment  must  set  forth  that  it  was  reclaimed ; ' 
or  that  it  was  tame  ;^  but,  further  than  this,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Hammond,  who  seems  to  have  given  the  subject  a  pretty 
careful  examination,  ^*  in  animals  feres  naturcR  and  fit  for  food, 
the  ownership,  when  reclaimed,  continues  notwithstanding  any 
loss  of  possession  ;  and  these,  therefbre,  notwithstanding  the  loss, 
are  the  subjects  of  larceny."  * 

The  Tonng.  —  But  the  taming  bf  wild  animals  does  not  extend 
to  their  young,  which  must,  it  seems,  be  in  what  we  haye  termed 
the  physical  possession  ^  of  the  owner,  or  theft  cannot  be  com- 
mitted of  them,7    Still,  — 

Pheasants.  —  Pheasants  reared  by  hens,  and  neyer  wild,'  and 
young  pheasants  hatched  by  a  hen  and  under  its  care,  though 
in  a  field  at  a  distance  from  the  dwelling-house,^  are  subjects  of 
larceny. 

§  780.  Dead  Bodies.  —  There  can  be  no  property  in  a  person 
deceased;  consequently  larceny  cannot  be  committed  of  his 
body.w    But  — 

Clothes  —  Shroud. — It  can  be  of  the  clothes  found  upon  the 
body,^*  or  of  the  shroud.^ 

§  781.  Thlnei  obtained  by  wrong. — If  one  steals  goods  from  a 
thief,  he  commits  larceny ;  ^  and,  generally,  whateyer  is  produced 
by  wrong  is  the  subject  of  this  offence,  the  same  as  are  the 
products  of  right.     Thus, — 

Violations  of  idqnor  Laws.  —  Money  receiyed  for  intoxicating 
liquor,  sold  contrary  to  the  inhibitions  of  a  penal  statute,  may  be 

I  Commonwealth  v.  Chace,  9  Pick.  16.  *  I  Hale  P.  C.  611. 

And  tee  1  Hawk.  P./C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  149,  •  Reg.  o.  Head,  1  Fost  &  F.  860. 

§  40,  41.  *  Reg.  o.  Cory,  10  Cox  C.  C.  28 ;  Beg. 

*  Hammond  on  Larceny,  pari.  ed.  p.  v.  Qambam,  8  Cox  C.  C.  461, 2  Fost.  &  F. 
86,  pi.  70;  8  Inst.  110 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  611.  847. 

*  Rex  o.  Rough,  2  East  P.  C.  607.  ^^  2  Eait  P.  C.  662;  12  Co.  106,  Fra- 
And  see  Reg.  v.  Cox,  1  Car.  &  K.  494.  •er't  note. 

^  Reg.  V.  Cheafor,  8  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.        ^  Wonson  v.  Sajrward,  18  Pick.  402. 
698,  6  Cox  C.  C.  867,  2  Den.  C.  C.  861.  u  Hajnes't  Caae,  12  Co.  118;   a.  0. 

*  Hammond  on  Larceny,  pari.  ed.  p.  nom.  Hain't  Case,  8  Inst.  110 ;  1  Hale 
86,  pi.  69,  referring  to  8  Inst.  110;  Lamb.  P.  C.  616 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p. 
271 ;  Crompt.  88  h ;  Palton  de  Pace,  181 ;  160, 1 46. 

Dalton  Just.  860;  1  Hale  P.  C.  611.  »  1  Hale  P.  C.  607.    XaUer  not  Xidl- 

*  Ante,  §  776,  777.  attla. — Larceny  from  the  post-dBce  may 
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stolen  with  the  same  consequence  as  any  other  money.^  And 
intoxicating  liquor  purchased  in  violation  of  law,  and  kept  to  be 
sold  contrary  to  the' inhibition  of  a  statute,  falls  within  the  same 
doctrine.* 

Gaming  Chaoka.  —  In  like  manner,  it  has  been  held  that  larceny 
can  be  committed  of  *^  checks  kept  and  used  for  gambling  contrary 
to  a  statute."  ^ 

II.  The  Property  of  which  Larceny  under  Statutes  may  he  com' 

mitted, 

§  782.  Bztanding  Common  Law.  —  The  statutes  now  to  be  con- 
sidered are  those  extending  the  law  of  larceny  to  things  which 
were  not  the  subjects  of  it  before.^ 

§  788.  In  OanaraL  —  The  general  idea,  which  has  found  expres- 
sion in  yarious  forms  of  particular  words,  has  been  to  make  every 
thing  of  practical  value  in  the  community  the  subject  of  this 
offence,  thus  doing  away  with  the  old  and  technical  distinctions  of 
the  common  law  relating  to  value.    Thus,  — 

Flztnraa — Parta  of  the  Raalty  —  Monimanta  of  TiUa,  fta^— We 
have  statutes  against  the  larceny  of  fixtures,  and  of  lead  and 
other  things  which  have  become  incorporated  into  buildings,^  and 
of  writings  relating  to  real  estate.® 

§  784.  Growing  Grain,  fto.  —  By  the  South  Carolina  Act  of  1826, 
*^  If  any  person  shall  take  from  any  field,  not  belonging  to  such 
person,  any  cotton,  com,  rice,  or  other  grain  fraudulently,  with 
an  intent  secretly  to  convert  the  same  to  the  use  of  such  person 
taking  the  same,  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  lar- 


be  committed  of  matter  not  mailable  by 
Irw.    United  States  v.  Randall,  Deadj, 


^  Commonwealth  o.  Ronrke,  10  Cnsh. 
807;  The  State  v.  May,  20  Iowa,  806, 
WO. 

a  Commonwealth  v.  Coffee,  0  Gray, 
IdO ;  The  State  v.  May,  20  Iowa,  806. 

s  Bales  v.  The  State,  8  W.  Va.  086. 
Ssiid  Brown,  President:  "That  they 
could  not  have  been  recovered  by  action, 
is  clear  on  the  ^neral  principle  that  no 
court  woold  lend  its  aid  to  the  guilty 
keeper  or  owner  to  recoyer  his  illegal 
articles.    And  the  case  of  Spalding  v. 


Praston,  21  Yt.  0,  is  directly  hi  point. 
But  still,  the  question  recurs,  whether 
larceny  can  be  committed  of  such  pro- 
hibited things.  And,  to  hold  that  it 
could  not,  would  be  to  run  the  hazard 
of  encouraging  larceny  by  discouraging 
gaming."  p.  687. 
«  Ante,  §  761. 

*  Rex  V.  WomUl,  7  Car.  &  P.  616  ; 
Rex  V,  Richards,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  28;  Reg.  o. 
Oooch,  8  Car.  ft  P.  298 ;  Rex  v.  Nixon, 
7  Car.  ft  P.  442 ;  The  State  r.  Stone,  1 
Yroom,  290 ;  Reg.  v.  Jones,  Dears,  ft  B. 
666,  7  Cox  C.  C.  498. 

•  Rex  V,  John,  7  Car.  ft  P.  884. 
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ceny."  Whereupon  tibe  court  has  held,  that  corn  growing  in  the 
field,  not  preyiously  severed  from  the  soil,  is  within  the  aot.^ 
Likewise  are  peas  within  the  words  *^ other  grain."' 

§  785.  Chotiea  in  Action,  fka  —  (Bnnmerated).  —  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  enactments  make  eho9e9  in  action^  racords, 
receipts,  and  viuious  sinular  things  the  subjects  of  larceny.  In 
other  connections  are  explained  the  meanings  of  such  words  as 
"  ardeVy*  *  "  warrant^^^  *  "  requett^**  •  ^^ promissory  note^**  ^  "  bUl  of  «?- 
change^''  ^  *'  hanh-hill "  or  "  bank-note,'' « '^undertaking,'' »  "  receipt,"  ^ 
^^acquittance,"  ^^ "  goods  and  chattels,"  ^  "  money,"  '^  "  securities  and 
effects,"  ^^  ^^  deeds  "^  There  are  also  found  in  these  statutes 
various  other  words,  such  as  ^'personal  goods,"  ^  '* personal 
property,"  ^^  **  valuable  security,"  ^  "  security  for  money,"  ^  "  book 

I  The  State  v.  Stepheoson,  2  Bailej,  4  Rich.  866;  People  v.  Wiley,  8  HiU, 

834.     There  is  a  preamble  which  aids  N.  T.  194,  211 ;   Rex  r.  Vjte,  1  Moody, 

this  construction ;  but  the  court  thought  218;   Rich  o.  The  State,  8  Oliio,  111; 

the  same  result  would  follow  without  Cummingi  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Va.  Cas. 

the  preamble.  *  128;  Johnson  v.  People,  4  Denio,  864; 

<  The  State  v.  Williams,  2  Strob.  474.  Low  v.  People,  2  Parker  C.  C.  37.    And 

•  Stat.  Crimes,  §  326-831,  836;  ante,  see  Starkej  v.  The  State,  6  Ohio  State, 
I  660 ;  Rex  v.  Hart,  6  Car.  &  P.  106.  266. 

«  Stat  Crimes,  §  826,  826,  832,  338,  *  Stat  Crimes,  §  889 ;  ante,  §  668. 

836 ;  ante,  §  660 ;  Reg.  v.  Morrison,  Bell  ^  Stat.  Crimes,  §  341 ,  342 ;  ante,  §  664 ; 

C.  C.  168,  8  Cox  C.  C.  194.  People  v.  Loomis,  4  Denio,  880;  Reg.  r. 

•  Stat  Crimes,  §  826,  826,  834,  386;  Frampton,  2  Car.  &  K.  47;  Reg.  v.  Rod- 
ante,  §  660.  waj,  9  Car.  &  K.  784 ;  Commonwealth 

•  Stat.  Crhnes,  §  886;  ante,  |  661;  v.  Williams,  9  Met.  278. 

Cnlp  V.  The  State,  1  Port.  38;  Rex  v.  ^^  Stat  Crimes,  §  843;  ante,  §  666. 

Phipoe,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  678,  2  East  P.  ^>  Stat.    Crimes,    §    344,    846 ;    ane, 

C.  699;   Wilson  v.  The  State,  1  Port.  §  368;   Rex  v.  Mead,  4  Car.  &  P.  636: 

118;  People  v.  Call.  1  Denio,  120;  Peo*  People  o.  Kent,  1  Doug.  Mich.  42 ;   Bex 

pie  V.  Cook,  2  Parker  C.  C.  12.  v.  Vyse,  1  Moodj,  218. 

f  Stat  Crimes,  §  838;   ante,  §  662;  ^  Stat  Crimes,  §  846;   ante,  §  867. 

Rex  V.  Aickles,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  294,  2  482. 

East  F.C.676;  Rex  v.  Eburt, 6  Car.  &  P.  ^*  Stat  Crimes, §217, 840;  ante,} <^; 

106.  Rex  V.  Aslett,  1  New  Rep.  1,  2  Leach, 

8  Stat.  Crimes,  §  837;    Pomeroj  o.  4th  ed.  968,  Russ.  &  Rj.  67. 

Commonwealth,  2  Va.  Cas.  842;    The  ^  Stat   Crimes,   §  840,  note;    ante. 

State  V.  Tillerj,  1  Nott  &  McC.  9 ;   The  §  667. 

State  V.  Casados,  1  Nott  &  McC.  91 ;  Syh'  ^^  Stat  Crimes,  i  844 ;   United  States 

Tester  V.  Girard,  4  Rawle,  186;  Spangler  v.  Moulton,  6  Mason,  686. 

V.  Commonwealth,  8   Binn.    683 ;   Mc-  ^^  People  v.  Loomis,  4  Denio,  880. 

Donald  v.  The  State.  8  Misso.  288;  Rex  »  Stat  Crimes,  §  217,  340;    Beg.  n. 

V.  Mead,  4  Car.  &  P.  686;   Culp  v.  The  Heath,  2  Moodj,  88;  Rex  «.   Tates.  1 

State,  1  Port.  88;    People  v.  Kent,  1  Mood^,  170;  Rex  v.  Hart,  6  Gar.  St  P. 

Doug.  Mich.  42;    The  State  v,  Allen,  106;   Rex  v.  Vyse,  1  Moodj,  21S;   Reg. 

R.  M.  Charl.  618;    Commonwealth   v.  v.  Smith,  Dears.  661;  Reg.  o.  Liowriei 

Rand,  7  Met.  476 ;  The  State  v.  Dobson,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  61, 10  Cox  C.  C.  888. 

8  Harring.  Del.  663 ;  The  State  v.  Smart,  »  Reg.  v,  WiUiams,  6  Cox  C.  C.  49. 
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of  acwttirtC*  "ir^"'  ^' po9UUiUr^'' ^  and  '^reeardj''^  which 
reqtdre  no  extended  explanation  here. 

'  Vonohvr."  «-*  A  ^^  Youoher,"  within  tiie  New  Jeisej  statute,  is 
any  instrument  which  attests,  warrants,  maintains,  bears  wit- 
ness.^ 

§  786.  Couitniotlcm  of  the  Statutes.  —  In  the  construction  of 
these  statutes,  the  rules  of  common-law  larceny  are  to  be  applied.^ 
Thus,— 

How  Qemiiiie  and  of  Value.  —  The  cho$e  in  aetvm  must  be  genu- 
ine,  and  of  some  value  as  such,  or,  at  least,  must  pass  for  value ;  "* 
yet,  imder  soma  circumstances,  it  may  be  one  which  the  law  for- 
bids to  be  issued ;  being  still  binding  on  the  parties,  and  therefore 
valuable.^ 

§  787.  DeUTevy.  —  Where  a  debtor  procured  his  creditor  to 
sign  a  receipt  for  the  debt,  pretending  to  be  about  paying  him, 
and  then,  without  paying,  took  it  away  fraudulently,  he  was  held, 
in  New  York,  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  larceny  of  the  receipt; 
because  it  had  not  become  of  value  by  delivery.^  And  a 
promissory  note,  which  has  not  passed  from  the  hands  of  its 

1  Commonwealth  o.  Williams,  0  Met  Wilton  o.  The  State,  1  Port  118;  The 

278.  State  V.  Allen,  R.  M.  Charl.  518;   Com- 

s  Bex  o.  Pooley,  Buss.  &  Rj.  12,  8  monwealth  v.  Rand,  7  Met  476;   The 

B.  &  P.  811;  Reg.  o.  West,  Dean,  k  State  v.  Dobson,  8  Earring.  Del  668; 

B.  109.  The  State  o.  Hand.  8  Harring.  Del.  664 ; 

•  Reg.  V,  Menoe,  Car.  &  M.  284,  at  to  The  State  v.  Smart,  4  Rich.  856;  John- 
fhe  words  '*  thaU  tteal  from  or  out  of  a  ton  o.  People.  4  Denio,  864 ;  Low  o^  Peo- 
pott  letter,  anj  chattel  or  money  ; "  Rex  pie,  2  Parker  C.  C.  87. 

V.  Howatt,  2  East  P.  C.  604;   Reg.  o.         >  Ante,  |  768;   Sjlvetterv.  Qirard,  4 

Wjim,  1  Den.  C.  C.  866,  Temp.  &  M.  82,  Rawle,  186;   Starkey  o.  The    State,  6 

8  New  Sett.  Cat.  414, 18  Jur.  107 ;  Reg.  Ohio  Sute,  266.     See  Rex  v.  Tatet,  1 

V.  Shepherd,  Deart.  606.  Moody,  170;    Culp  v.  The  State,  1  Port. 

«  Wilton  V,  The  State,  6  Pike,  613.  88;  Rex  v.  Pooley,  8  B.  ft  P.  816,  Rott. 

•  The  State  v,  Hickman,  8  Haltt.  209.  ft  Ry.  81 ;  ante,  §  688,  689.    And  tee 

•  Rex  V.  John,  7  Car.  ft  P.  824;  The  ante,  §  781. 

State  o.  Braden,  2  Tenn.  68 ;   The  State         *  People   v.   Loomit,  4  Denio,   880. 

V.  Witdom,  8  Port.  611 ;  Vaughn  v.  Com-  8.  F.,  perhapt,  Reg.  v.  Frampton,  2  Car. 

monwealth,  10  Qrat  768;  People  v.  Call,  ft  K.  47.     Reg.  v.  Rodwaj,  9  Car.  ft  P. 

1  Denio,  120;   Stat  Crimea,  §  189-141,  784,  might  teem  oppoted  to  thit  doo- 

140.  trine,  hut  for  the  fact  that  the  indict- 

7  Pomeroy  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Va.  ment  wat  for  ttealing,  not  the  receipt, 

Cttt.  842;  The  State  v.  Tillery,  1  Nott  ft  hut  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  it  wat 

KcO  9;   The  State  v.  Catadot,  1  Nott  ft  written.    See  ante,  S  768 ;  Reg.  v.  Smith, 

McC.  91 ;  Rex  v,  Poolej,  Rutt.  ft  Rj.  2  Den.  C.  C.  449,  9  Eng.  L.  ft  £q.  6S2L 

12,  S  B.  ft  P.  811;  McDonald  v.  The  And  tee   the   obtervationi  in  Reg.  v. 

State,  8  MittQ.  288;  Bex  v.  Mead,  4  Car.  Tnunpton,  abOYe  cited, 
ft  P.  686;  Culp  V.  The  State,  1  Port.  88; 
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maker,  is  not  within  statutes  against  the  stealing  of  promissory 
notes.^ 

Signature  under  Dnreae.  —  To  compel  one,  bj  threats  and  diiress, 
to  write  and  deliver  a  promissory  note  is  not  to  steal  it.' 

Redeemed  Bank-bme.  —  But,  if  bank-bills  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  bank,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  its  agents,  it  has  been  held 
that  statutory  larceny  may  be  committed  of  them ;  for,  besides 
the  paper  being  of  value  to  the  bank,  ^^  a  consideration  of  more 
importance  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  bills  were  stolen,  yet,  on 
being  passed  to  a  bona  fide  holder,  the  bank  would  have  been 
bound  to  him  for  the  payment  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  had  not  been  redeemed."  ^ 

m.  jRltf  Oumership  of  the  Property. 

§  788.  What  for  "  Criminal  Procedure.'*  —  The  rules  to  determine 
in  whom  the  indictment  shall  lay  the  ownership  of  the  properly 
stolen  are  stated  in  ^^  Criminal  Procedure."  ^ 

Must  be  Owner.  —  Yet  aside  from  what  is  there  laid  down, 
things,  to  be  the  subjects  of  larceny,  must  have  an  owner  in 
fact ;  ^  though  doubtless  he  may  be  unknown  to  the  thief^  as  he 
certainly  may  be  to  the  grand  jury  who  indict  him.^ 

§  789.  Another's.  —  According  to  our  definition  of  larceny,  the 
thing  stolen  must  be*' another's."  7    But,— 

General  or  Special  Ownership.  —  The  law  recognizes  in  things 
personal  two  kinds  of  ownership,  general  and  special.  Therefore 
an  article  may  be  stolen  from  one  who  is  either  the  general  or 
special  owner  of  it.'    For  instance, — 

>  Wilion  o.  The  State,  1  Port  118.         «  Grim.  Proced.  II.  §  718-796. 
Yet  the  maker  of   a  promiMorj  note         *  1  Hale  P.  C.  612. 
delivered,  it  guilty  if  he  steal  it  from         *  1  Gkb.  Grim.  Law,  602. 
the  holder.     People  v.  Call,  1  Denio,         ^  Ante,  §  768  and  note. 
120.     See,  aUo,  People  v.  Mackinley,  9         •  Ante,  §  768,  note,  par.  10;   1  Hale 

Gal.  260.  P.  G.  618 ;  2  Bast  P.  G.  662;   I^ngfofd 

.     *  Rex  V.  Phipoe,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  673,  v.  The  State,  8  Texas,  116;  The  Sute  v. 

2  East  P.  C.  609.  Farlong,  19  Biaine,  226 ;   Gatlin  ».  The 

•  Commonwealth  V.  Rand,  7  Met.  476,  State,  89  Texas,  180;   Moseley   r.  The 

476.     And  see  People  v.  Wilej,  8  Hill,  SUte,  42  Texas,  78 ;   The  SUte  v,  Mut 

N.  Y.  194,211;   Rex  v.  Yjse,  1  Moodj,  len,  80   Iowa,  208;    Conmionwealth  e. 

218;  Rex  v.  Ranson,  Russ.  k  Rj.  282,  Sullivan,  104  Mass.  662;  People  v.  Mo- 

2  Leach,  4th  ed.  1090;   Reg.  v.  West,  Donald,  48  N.  Y.  61. 
Dean.  &  B.  109. 
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OoodA  In  Hands  of  Bailee.  —  Goods  in  the  hands  of  a  bailee  may 
oidinarily  be  described  in  the  indictment  as  either  the  bailee's  ^ 
or  bailor's,  ^  at  the  election  of  him  who  draws  it.    And  — 

infimf  B  dothing.  —  Articles  of  clothing,  worn  by  an  infiemt,  may 
usually  be  alleged  to  belong  to  the  infimt  ^  or  the  father,^  accord- 
ing to  such  election.    So  — 

Property  Stolen.  —  Ooods  stolen  from  a  thief  may  be  charged  as 
the  goods  of  either  the  thief  or  the  true  owner.^ 

mvatratiTe.  —  Such  are  illustrations  of  doctrines  which  belong 
as  well  to  the  law  of  *^  Criminal  Procedxire  "  as  to  the  law  treated 
of  in  these  volumes. 

§  790.  stealing  one's  own  Goods.  —  From  the  foregoing  views  it 
follows,  that,  if  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  a  special  owner,  the 
general  owner  may  commit  larceny  of  them.    Thus,  — 

Cases  of  Bailment  —  ^^  If  A,"  says  East,  **  bail  goods  to  B,  and 
afterwards,  animo  farandi^  steal  them  firom  him,  with  design  prob- 
ably to  charge  him  with  the  value, .  .  .  the  felony  is  complete."  ^ 

Goods  committed  to  Servant.  —  East  adds,  that  it  is  larceny  ^^  if 
A  send  his  servant  with  money,  and  afterwards  waylay  and  rob 
him,  with  intent  to  charge  the  hundred."  ^  This  proposition  is, 
in  principle,  not  reconcilable  with  others  well  established ;  namely, 
that,  in  these  ^ases  of  larceny  of  one's  own  goods,  the  indictment 
must  lay  the  ownership  in  the  special  owner,  yet  that,  in  the  law 
of  larceny,  a  servant  entrusted  with  goods  is  never  regarded  as 
the  special  owner  of  them,  and  an  indictment  for  (stealing  them 
cannot  aUege  the  ownership  to  be  in  him.^ 

§  791.  GkK>ds  attached.  —  If  goods  are  attached  by  an  officer, 

1  Beg.  V.  Bird,  0  Car.  &  P.  44 ;  Jones  Commonwealth  v.  Tobin,  2  Brews.  670 ; 

V.  The  State,  18  Ala.  163;  Beg.  v.  Jones,  Crim.  Proced.  IL  §  720,  721.    In  OItU 

2  Moodj,  298;  The  State  o.  Wisdom,  8  Jurisxnnidenoe.  —  So  in  ciyil  jurispra- 

Pori.  611.  dence,  the  person  to  whom   property, 

s  Beg.  V.  Vincent,  2  Den.  C.  C.  464,  subject  to  a  lien,  as,  for  instance,  for 

O  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  648.  freight,  is  committed  with  directions  not 

s  The  State  o.  Koch,  4  Barring.  Del.  to  deliver  it  until  the  lien  is  discharged, 

670.  may    maintain   an   action    of    trespass 

•  Beg.  V.  Hnghes,  Car.  &  M.  698;  against  the  general  owner,  who,  with 
2  East  P.  C.  664;  1  Qab.  Crim.  Law,  knowledge  of  these  facU,  takes  it  with- 
MO.  out  permission,  and  without  discharging 

•  Ward  V.  People,  8  Hill,  N.  T.  896,  the  lien.    Cowing  o.  Snow,  11  Mass.  416. 
e   Hill,  N.  T.  144.    See  The  Sute  v.  And  see  Bue  v.  Perry,  68  Barb.  40. 
SomerrOle,  21  Maine,  14.  t  2  East  P.  C.  664.  And  see  the  other 

•  2  East  P.  C.  664 ;  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  authorities  cited  in  the  last  note. 
aOO;  1  HaleP.  C.  618;  8Inst.llO;  Peo-        •  Crim.  Proced.  IL  §  720,  721,  and 
pie  9.  Thompson,  84   CaL  671.     See  note. 
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the  latter  becomes  a  special  owner^  and  the  general  owner  may 
commit  larceny  of  them.  Consequently,  in  New  York,  some  arti* 
cles  having  been  levied  on  by  a  constable  under  an  execution 
againfiit  the  owner,  the  latter  took. them  from  the  constable's  pos- 
session, accused  him  of  having  wrongfully  appropriated  them, 
and  sued  him  for  their  value ;  when  the  court  sustained  against 
this  owner  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  property  being  alleged 
to  be  the  constable's.^ 

Intent  to  Steal  —  In  these  cases,  as  in  others,  to  constitute 
larceny  there  must  not  only  be  the  wrongful  taking,  but  the 
particular  wrongful  intent  which  the  law  of  larceny  requires.' 
Therefore  the  EngUsh  judges  were  divided  on  the  question, 
whether  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  larceny  of  his  own  goods,  where 
the  intent  and  effect  of  the  act  are  simply  to  defraud  the  crown 
of  revenue.^  In  a  Massachusetts  case,  on  an  indictment  of  the 
general  owner  for  larceny  of  the  goods  from  an  attaching  officer, 
he  was  permitted  to  show,  in  his  defence,  that  his  object  was,  not 
to  charge  the  officer  with  their  value,  which  would  have  made 
the  transaction  larceny,  but  to  prevent  other  creditors  from  plac- 
ing upon  them  additional  attachments.  This,  ^^  though  unlawful, 
would  not  be  larceny."  Consequentiy  he  might  prove  that  he 
intentionally  left  with  the  officer  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  creditor  whose  attachment  was  already  on  them.^ 

§  792.  Put  Owner.  —  By  such  methods  as  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, a  man  may  make  himself  guilty  of  the  larceny  of  property 
of  which  he  is  the  part  owner,  even  by  taking  it  from  the  other 
part  owner )  though,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  not  larceny 
for  a  part  owner  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  thing  to  his  indi- 
vidual use,  however  wrongful  may  be  his  intent.* 

§  793.  Umit  of  Doctrine.  —  On  principle,  we  must  conclude, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  last  three  sections  can  apply  only  to 
cases  in  which  the  person  in  possession  sustains  to  the  owner  such 
a  relation  as  to  be  legally  chargeable  with  the  loss  of  the  goods, 


1  Palmer  v.  People,  10  Wend.  166;  *  People  v,  Thompeoo,  84  OaL  STl; 

s.  p.  The  Bute  v.  Dewitt,  82  Misto.  671.  The  State  v,  Dewitt,  82  Misso.  671. 

8ee,  however,  The  State  v.  Sotherlen,  *  Rex  o.  WUkintoii,  Rose.  &  Ry.  470. 

Harper,  414 ;   The  State  v.  Mueyck,  8  ^  Commonwealth  v.  Greene,  111  Mate. 

Rich.  281.    And  see  Brownell  o.  Man-  892. 

Chester,  1  Pick.  282 ;  Bond  v.  Padelf ord,  *  Eirkiey  v.  like,  29  Ala.  206 ;    Beg. 

IB   Mass.  894;   In^ee  v.  Boeworth,  6  v.  Webster,  Leigh  &  C.  77 ;  Reg.  v.Bnr- 

Pick.  49S.  gen,  Leigh  A  C.  299. 
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or  at  least  to  have  a  right  of  action  in  lu8  own  name  against  a 
third  person  for  a  trespass  upon  them.^ 


IV.  The  Aspartatum. 


§  794.  "  Ganied  Away." — In  the  language  of  the  old  definitions 
of  larceny,  the  goods  taken  must  be  carried  away?  But  they 
need  not  be  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  thief^  neither  need 
they  be  removed  from  the  owner's  premises.  The  doctrine  is, 
that  any  removal,  however  slight,  of  the  entire  article,  which  is 
not  attached  either  to  the  soil  or  to  any  other  thing  not  removed, 
is  sufficient ; '  while  nothing  short  of  this  will  do.^ 

§  795.  Inatantaneonii  Oontiol —  (mnatratioiui).  —  Therefore  if  the  « 
thief  has  the  absolute  control  of  the  thing  but  for  an  instant,  the 
larceny  is  complete.^  Thus,  where  one  lifted  a  bag,  which  he 
meant  to  steal,  from  the  bottom  of  the  boot  of  a  coach,  but,  before 
it  was  completely  above  the  space  it  had  occupied,  he  was  detected ; 
yet,  eveiy  part  of  it  having  been  raised  from  where  the  particular 
part  had  lain,  this  asportation  was  held  to  be  sufficient.^  And 
where  one,  with  the  felonious  intent,  seized  another's  pocket4)ook, 
in  the  vest  pocket,  and  lifted  it  about  three  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pocket,  when  his  operations  were  intercepted,  this 
was  held  to  be  a  complete  larceny.^  But  the  asportation  was 
adjudged  not  sufficient,  where  a  person,  who  was  in  a  wagon,  set 
a  long  bale  upon  its  end,  and  cut  the  wrapper  all  the  way  down« 
yet  was  apprehended  l>efore  he  had  taken  any  thing  out  of  the 
bale.®  And  merely  to  turn  over  on  its  side  a  barrel  of  turpentine, 
which  stood  on  its  end,  is  not  an  adequate  asportation  of  it,  to 

1  And  Me  2  East  P.  C.  664 ;   1  Gab.  S  1^;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  147; 

Crim.  Law,  600 ;  Bex  v.  Bramlejr,  Boas.  The  State  c  Jones,  66  N.  C.  996. 

4k  BjT.  478;   Beg.  v.  Cain,  2  Moody,  204 ;  ^  The  State  v.  Jackson,  66  N.  C.  806 ; 

Bez  «.  Webb,  1  Moody,  481 ;  McDaniert  Garrit  v.  The  State,  86  Ga.  247  ;   Har- 

Case,  10  Howell  St  Tr.  746, 808;   Beg.  risen  u.  People,  60  N.  Y.  618;  Sokels  v. 

V.  Watts,  2  Den.  C.  C.  U,  1  Eng.  L.  &  The  State,  20  Ohio  State,  608. 

Eq.  666 ;  Beg.  v.  Webster,  Leigh  &  C.  *  Bex  o.  Walsh,  1  Moody,  14. 

77 ;  Beg.  v.  Bargees,  Leigh  &  C.  200.  ^  Harrison  s.  People,  supra. 

*  Ante,  §  768»  note.  *  Bez  v.  Cherry,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  286» 

*  Bez  V.  Bawlins,  2  East  P.  C.  617 ;  note,  2  Bast  P.  C.  666.  Bat  where  the 
The  State  v.  Wilson,  Coze,  489 ;  Bez  v.  prisoner  had  removed  a  parcel  of  goods 
"Walsh,  1  Moody,  14 ;  Beg.  v.  Simpson,  from  the  fore  part  to  near  the  tail  of  the 
29  Eng.  L.  a  Eq.  680,  Dears.  421, 18  Jar.  wagon,  the  asportation  was  held  to  be 
1O60.  complete.     Bez  v.  Coslet,  1  Leach,  4th 

«  Bez  v.Cheny,l  Leach,  4th  ed.  286,  ed.  286;  s.  o.  nom.  Coaletfs  Gate,  % 
note,  2  East  P.  C.  666;  8  GreenL  Bt.    East  P.  C.  666. 
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constitute  larceny.^  Again,  where  goods  in  a  shop  were  tied  to  a 
string,  fiastened  at  one  end  to  the  counter,  a  thief  who  carried 
them  as  far  away  as  the  string  would  permit  was  held  not  to  have 
committed  larceny,  because  of  their  being  thus  attached.'  The 
same  rule  was  applied  where  a  purse,  fastened  in  this  way  to  a 
bunch  of  keys,  was  taken  from  the  pocket,  while  the  keys  re- 
mained in  the  pocket ;  there  was  no  asportation,  since  there  was 
no  complete  severance  from  the  person.'  In  these  cases,  the 
prisoner's  control  over  the  thing  was  not  for  an  instant  perfect ; 
if  it  had  been,  it  would  have  been  sufficient,  even  though  the 
control  had  the  next  instant  been  lost.^  So  the  court  held,  where 
a  man's  watch  and  chain  were  forced  from  his  pocket,  but  the  key 
of  the  watch  immediately  caught  and  fastened  itself  upon  a  but- 
ton :  the  larceny  here  was  complete.^ 

§  796.  OiTins  back  the  Property.  —  A  person  who  takes  a  thing 
feloniously  does  not  purge  the  offence  by  handing  it  immediately 
back  to  the  owner.^  When,  therefore,  a  robber,  on  getting  the 
purse  he  demanded,  returned  it,  saying,  *^  If  you  value  your  purse, 
you  will  please  to  take  it  back,  and  give  me  the  contents  of  it/' 
but  was  apprehended  before  the  money  was  given,  he  was  held  to 
have  committed  the  crime.7 

§  797.  Shooting  an  Aninud. — Merely  to  shoot  down,  with  felo- 
nious intent,  a  live  animal,  is  not  an  asportation  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  larceny  of  the  animal ;  ^  but,  where  there  is  no  previous 
asportation,  there  must  be  also,  it  seems,  some  slight  removal  after 
the  killing.^    On  the  same  principle,  — 

CompeUlng  Owner  to  drop  a  Thing. — Where  one  stopped  another 
carrying  a  bed,  and  told  him  to  put  it  down  or  be  shot ;  but,  the 


1  The  State  v,  Jonet,  S6  N.  G.  806.  the  tame  histant."     Rex  o.  Lapier,  1 

*  Anonymous,  2  East  P.  C  666,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  820,  2  East  P.  a  667. 
Leach,  4th  ed.  821,  note.  *  Boscoe  Grim.  Bt.  688 ;  The  State  v. 

*  Wilkinson's  Gase,  1  Hale,  P.  G.  608.  Scott,  64  N.  G.  686.    See  Rex  v.  Wright, 

*  And  see  Gommonwealth  v,  Lnckis,  0  Gar.  &  P.  664,  note;  Reg.  v,  Phetheoii» 
00  Mass.  481.  0  Gar.  ft  P.  662;  Reg.  o.  Peters,  1  Car.  & 

*  Reg.  0.  Shnpson,  29  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  K.  246 ;  Vol.  I.  §  782,  7-)8. 

680,  Dean.  421,  18  Jur.  1080.     In  like         ^  Rex  v.  Peat.  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  228,  2 

manner,  to  remove  an  ear-ring  from  the  Bast  P.  G.  667. 
ear  of  a  Uulj  to  the  curls  of  her  hair,  in         *  The  State  v.  Seagler,  1  Rich.  Sa 
which  it  lodges,  is  an  asportation ;  "  for         *  See  Rex  v.  Hogan,  1  Grawf .  &  Dix 

it  being  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  G.  G.  866  ;    Rex  v.  Rawlins.  2  Eaat  P.  G. 

for  a  moment,  separate  from  the  lady's  617 ;   Rex  v,  Williams,  1  Moody,   107 ; 

person,  was  sufficient,  although  he  could  Rex  v.  Glaj,  Russ.  ft  Rj.  887  ;   Bex  •. 

not  retain  it,  but  probably  lost  it  again  Sutton,  8  Gar.  ft  P.  201. 
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bed  being  put  down,  was  arrested  before  he  could  take  it  up ;  the 
offence  was  held  not  to  be  committed.^ 

Toiing  Animal.  —  ^^  If,''  said  a  learned  Alabama  judge,  "  one 
entice  a  hoise,  hog,  or  other  animal,  by  placing  food  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  operate  on  the  volition  of  the  animal,  and  he 
assumes  the  dominion  over  it,  and  has  it  once  in  his  control,  the 
deed  is  complete ;  but,  if  we  suppose  him  detected  before  he  has 
the  animal  under  his  control,  yet  after  he  has  operated  on  its 
volition,  the  offence  would  not  be  consummated."^ 

Asportation  by  Agent  —  If  a  thief,  at  an  inn,  orders  another's 
horse  to  be  led  out,  and  this  is  done,  the  leading  out  is  an  aspor- 
tation.' 

Wool  from  Sheep  —  Milk  from  Cow,  —  Pulling  wool  from  a  sheep, 
or  milking  a  cow,  is  a  sufficient  asportation,  on  a  charge  of  steal- 
ing the  wool  or  the  milk.^ 

§  798.  xumninating  Gea. — Uluminating  gas  may  be  the  subject 
of  larceny.^  And  the  asportation  is  sufficient  where  the  prisoner, 
receiving  gas  of  a  gas  company,  diverts  some  of  it  to  his  burners 
without  its  passing  the  meter  to  be  measured;  the  means  em- 
ployed being  to  use  a  pipe  running  directly  from  the  entrance  to 
the  exit  pipe.^  While  the  pipe  remains  thus  connected,  there  is 
held  to  be  one  continuous  taking  J 

Y.  The  Tretpau. 

§  799.  Always  required.  —  It  is  a  rule,  rather  technical  than 
resting  on  any  dear  reason,  that  there  can  be  no  larceny  without 
a  trespass.^ 

Compleadtjr  of  this  Role.  —  Simple  as  this  rule  seems,  it  is  practi- 

1  Farrel't  Caae,  2  Eut  P.  C.  667.  J.  w.  8.  M.  C.  128, 17  Jur.  686 ;  Common- 

*  The  State  v.  Wisdom,  8  Port.  611.    wealth  v.  Shaw,  supra. 

See  Mooney  o.  The  State,  8  Ala.  828;  7  Reg.  v.  Firth,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  172. 

The  State  v.  Marthi,  12  Ire.  167 ;  Hite  o.  •  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  142,  §  1 ; 

The  State,  0  Terg.  198 ;   Kemp  v.  The  Rex  v.  Raven,  J.  Kel.  24 ;   Pennaylyania 

State,  11  Humph.  820 ;  post,  |  806.  v.  Camphell,  Addison,  282 ;  The  State  v, 

*  Bex   o.  Pitman,  2  Gar.  &  P.  428.  Braden,  2  Tenn.  68 ;   Hite  v.  The  State. 
And  see  People  o.  Smith,  16  Cal.  406.  0  Yerg.  198;   Wright  v.  The  State,  6 

«  Rex  V.  Martin,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  171,  Yerg.  164;  Rex  o.  Hart, 6  Car.  &  P.  106 ; 

8  East  P.  C.  6ia  Reg.  v.  Frampton,  2  Car.  &  K.  47 ;  Cart- 

*  Coaiinonwealth  v.  Shaw,  4  Allen,  wright  v.  Green,  8  Yes.  406,  2  Leach, 
806.  4th  ed.  962;  Morehead  v.  The  State,  9 

*  Beg.  V.  White,  20  Eng.  L.  A  Eq.  Humph.  686 ;  Robinson  v.  The  State,  1 
686,  Dean.  206, 8  Car.  h  K.  808,  22  Law  Coldw.  120;   The  State  o.  Newman,  9 

Key.  48. 
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cally  very  complex.  Multitudes  of  questions  have  aiiseu  upon 
it,  —  cases  almost  without  number  relating  to  it  have  passed  to 
judgment,  —  and  it  has  become  the  main  topic  under  the  title 
Larceny.  The  relations  of  the  parties  to  each  other  and  to  the 
property  are  so  vaiying,  — they  involve  so  many  nice  differences 
and  similitudes,  —  so  many  cases  are  on  the  border  line  between 
differing  classes,  that  only  by  adopting  some  minor  rules  of  a 
very  technical  sort  could  th^  courts  surmount  encompassing 
difficulties,  and  open  the  way  to  any  thing  like  unifonnity  of 
decision. 

§  800.  other  Crime  where  no  Tteapese.  —  Although,  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  trespass,  there  is  no  larceny,  yet  the  fraudulent 
transaction  may  constitute  some  other  crime.    Thus,  — 

lambesBlement  —  It  was  to  make  punishable  acts  of  misappro- 
priation where  there  was  no  trespass,  that  the  statutes  against 
embezzlement  were  passed.  And  as  those  statutes  have  been 
found  from  time  to  time  defective,  they  have  been  amended,  and 
their  scope  has  been  enlarged.^    So,  — 

Cheats  end  False  Pretences.  —  To  provide  for  certain  other 
classes  df  the  fraudulent  obtaining  and  appropriating  of  prop- 
erty, we  have  the  common-law  doctrine  of  cheat,  and  the  statutes 
against  obtaining  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences.    And  — 

8tm  other  Offenoes.  —  There  are,  known  to  the  law,  some  other 
offences,  the  gist  of  which  perhiq[>s  is  the  wrong-doer's  getting 
into  his  possession,  under  special  circumstances,  and  misusing,  for- 
his  own  benefit  or  to  another's  injury,  property  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled. 

§  801.  Trespass  and  Felonious  Intent  oononr  In  Time.  —  More- 
over, from  the  principle  according  to  which  an  act  and  intent, 
concurrent  in  point  of  time,  are  necessary  to  constitute  every 
common-law  offence,'  comes  the  doctrine,  that,  in  larceny,  the 
trespass,  or  rather  the  asportation  by  trespass,  must  be  simulta- 
neous with  the  intent  to  steal.^    Thus,  — 


I  And  lee  Stat.  Crimes,  §  417-426* 

*  Vol.  I.  §  204  et  0eq. 

*  Vol.  L  §  207;  Bex  o.  Chariewood,  1 
Leach,  4th  ed.  409,  2  East  P.  C.  689; 
Rex  V,  Leigh,  2  But  P.  C.  694, 1  Leach, 
4th  ed.  411,  note ;  Beg.  v.  Box,  9  Car.  A 
P.  126;  The  State  v.  Smith,  2  Tyler, 
272;  People  v.  Reynolds,  2  Mich.  422; 
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Booth  9.  Commonwealth,  4  Grat.  626; 
Bex  V.  Mucklow,  1  Moody,  160,  Car. 
Crim.  Law,  Sd  ed.  280;  Beg.  v.  RUey,  14 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  644,  Dears.  1«0,  17  Jur. 
189;  Beg.  v.  Qoodbody,  8  Car.  4k  P.  606; 
Beg.  0.  Glass,  1  Den.  C.  C.  216,  2  Car.  ft 
K.  896^  Beg.  v.  Brooks,  8  Oar.  ft  P.  296; 
Blunt  o.  Commonwealth,  4  Leigh,  689; 
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§  802.  ZntMit  to  Steal  rabseqiient  to  TUdng —  (Bank-notes  to 
keep).  —  One  who  took  iimocently  into  his  possession  some  bank- 
notes from  another  to  keep,  but  afterwatd  denied  all  knowledge 
of  them,  was  held  —  in  a  case  where  no  subsequent  act  was 
shown  —  not  to  be  guilty  of  larceny.^    And  — 

Poet-letter  enoloaing  Money. — Where  one  innocently  received 
through  the  post-office  a  letter,  meant  for  another  person  of  the 
same  name  with  himself,  enclosing  a  check,  and  wrongfully  ap- 
propriated the  check  to  his  own  use,  he  was  held  not  to  be  guilty 
of  this  ofiEence,^  —  the  intent  to  steal  not  having  come  upon  him 
unta  after  the  innocent  taking. 

§  803.  maw  tliie  Snb^tte  divided. — To  give  order  to  the  minuter 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  this  subtitle,  let  us  inqtdre  into, 
First,  The  kind  of  force  requisite ;  Secondly,  The  effect  of  a 
consent  to  the  taking ;  Thirdly,  The  possession  of  the  property 
which  the  owner  must  have,  and  the  thief  must  not,  in  order  for 
the  trespass  to  attach.  We  shall  thus  gain  a  general  knowledge 
of  doctrines ;  but  farther  illustrations  will  appear  in  the  sub-tide 
after  the  next. 

§  804.   First.  The  Kind  of  Fwee  reqwmU  :— 

Phyeioal  —  (lUiistratione).  —  The  taking  by  trespass  ordinarily 
involves  the  idea  of  physical  force  ^  applied  to  the  thing  taken ; 
aa,  where  one  pulls  wool  from  a  sheep,  milks  a.cow,^  or  snatches 
from  another  person  a  parcel.^ 

Secret  or  Open  —  Day  or  Night.  —^  Whether  the  force  be  secret 
or  open,  in  the  day  or  in  the  night,  is  immaterial,  except  as  mani- 
festing under  particular  circumstances  the  intent.^ 

§  805.   Penrereion  of  Legal  Prooeaa.  —  The   necessary  physical 

Fulton  9.  The  State,  8  Eng.  168;  Keelj  Beg.  v.  Davlet,  Dean.  640,  86  Bng.  L.  k 

V.  The   State,  14   Ind.  86;    Wilson  v.  £q.  607.    See  post,  S  824,  825. 
People,  80  N.  Y.  469.  *  See  Vol.  I.  §  674  et  aeq. 

1  Reg.  V.  Brennan,  1  Crawf.  ft  Dix         «  Bex  v.  Bfartin,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  171, 

C.  O.   660,  Bushe,  C.  J.,  obserTing :  "  If  2  Bait  P.  C.  618 ;  ante,  §  797. 
the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  getting  the         *  Bex  v.  Maoaoley,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 

notee,  had  the  animuM  of  keeping  them,  287 ;  Bex  v.  Bobins,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 

then  there  would  hare  been  a  sufficient  200,  note ;  Vaughn  v.  Commonwealth,  10 

taking;    but  here  the  eyidence  is  the  Grat.  758;  Johnson  v.  Commonwealth, 

other  way,  for  the  prosecutor  voluntarilj  24  Qrat.  555 ;  The  State  «.  Henderson, 

gare  the  not«s  to  the  prisoner."  66  N.  C.  627. 

s  Bex    V.  Mucklow,  1   Moody,  160,         *  Pennsylrania  v.  Becomb,  Addison, 

Car.  Grim.  Law,  8d  ed.  280.    And  see  886 ;  McDaniel  o.  The  Sute,  8  Sm.  &  M. 

Beg.  V.  Glass,  1  Ben.  C.  C.  215, 2  Car.  &  401, 418 ;  1  Hale  P.  C.  500;  The  State  &. 

K.  896 ;  Beg.  v.  Brooks,  8  C^.  &  P.  205;  Fisher,  70  N.  C.  78 ;  post,  S  842,  note. 
People    V.  McGairen,  17   Wend.   460; 
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force  may  be  exercised  through  a  fraudtdent  perversion  of  legal 
process.^  Says  Lord  Hale :  *^  A  hath  a  mind  to  get  the  goods  of 
B  into  his  possession  ;  privately  delivers  an  ejectment,  and  obtains 
judgment  against  a  casual  ejector,  and  thereby  gets  possession  and 
takes  the  goods ;  if  it  were  animo  furandi^  it  is  larceny."  '  And 
Coke :  *^  If  a  man,  seeing  the  horse  of  B  in  his  pasture,  and,  hav- 
ing a  mind  to  steal  him,  cometh  to  the  sheriff,  and  pretending  the 
horse  to  be  his  obtaineth  the  horse  to  be  delivered  unto  him  by 
replevin,  yet  this  is  a  felonious  and  fraudulent  taking.*' ' 

§  806.  In  Larceny  of  Animaia  —  When  the  larceny  is  of  a  do- 
mestic animal,  like  a  horse,  the  trespass  is  sufficient  if  the  animal 
is  ridden,  driven,  or  led  away.^  And  doubtless  the  same  is  true, 
if  it  is  toled  away  by  food,  or  by  the  voice,  so  as  to  come  under 
the  control  of  the  thief.^  Under  former  statutes  against  the  lar- 
ceny of  slaves,  an  effectual  enticement  only  was  required  ;^  and, 
on  this  whole  matter,  a  learned  judge  has  said:  ^*  With  inanimate 
subjects  of  larceny,  force  may  be  necessary,  and  must  be  used ; 
but  is  there  any  thing  in  reason  or  common  sense  which  requires 
it 'as  to  those  subjects  of  larceny  ^i^hich  possess  volition  and  loco- 
motion ?  Is  not  the  idea,  as  to  both,  the  deprivation  which  the 
owner  of  the  property  sustains?  Suppose  a  horse  or  a  dog  to  be 
toled  out  of  the  possession  of  the  owner  by  com,  is  not  this  as 
much  a  taking  and  carrying  away  as  the  shouldering  of  a  bale 
of  goods  would  be?  I  confess  I  can  see  no  substantial  legal 
difference."  ^ 

§  807.  Mental  Force.  —  Hence  it  follows,  that,  when  the  thing 

^  Rex  V,  Sammert,  8  Salk.  194 ;  Rex  goods,  and  conrerted  them  to  his  own 

V.  Gardiner,  J.  Kel.  46 ;  Commonwealth  use ;  this  was  adjudged  felony,  for  which 

V.  Low,  Thacher  Crim.  Cas.  477 ;  Farr't  he  was  indicted,  conyicted,  and  executed. 

Case,  J.  Kel.  48, 2  East  P.  C.  600.     See  for  he  made  nse  of  the  process  of  the 

Vol.  1. 1  564.  law  for  a  felonious  pnrpose." 

<  1  Hale  P.  C.  607.    In  Bex  v.  Snm-         •  8  Inst  106. 
mers,  8  Salk.  104,  the  case  was:  "Where         *  Baldwin  v.  People,  1  Scam.  804; 

a  man  who  had  no  manner  of  title  to  a  The  State  v.  Qaaell,  80  Misso.  02 ;    ante, 

house  brought  an  efeetmewtt  and  procured  §  707. 
an  affidavit  to  be  filed  of  the  delirery  of        *  Ante,  §  707. 

the  declaration  to  the  tenant  in  posses-         *  The  State  v.  Hawkins,  8  Port.  461 ; 

sion,  and,  ^or  want  of  appearing  and  The  State  v.  Whyte,  2  Nott  9t  McC.  174. 

pleading,  got  judgment  at  his  own  suit,  And  see  The  State  v.  Wisdom,  8  Port. 

and  then  sued  out  an  hahvrt  Jadag  poi-  611 ;  Moonej  o.  The  State,  8  Ala.  328 ; 

•etstanem,  and  got  a  warrant  thereon  from  The  State  v.  Brown,  8  Stroh.  608,616; 

the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  directed  ante,  §  707. 

to  one   of   his  bailiffs,  who,  with  the         7  The  State  v.  Whjte,  2  Nott  lb  McC 

plaintiff  himself,  turned  the  defendant  174, 177,  Coloock,  J. 
out  of  possession,  and   seized  all  the 
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to  be  stolen  is  an  animal,  having  the  power  of  locomotion  and 
susceptible  of  enticement,  the  application  of  mental  force  to  it  is 
sufficient.  And,  in  some  circumstances,  the  application  of  the  like 
force  to  the  intelligent  owner  of  a  thing  will  suffice.    Thus,  — 

iCovins  the  Fean. — East,  speaking  of  robbery,  which  includes 
larceny,^  observes,  that  ^^a  colorable  gift,  which  in  truth  was 
extorted  by  fear,  amounts  to  a  taking  and  trespass  in  law,"^ — 
the  thing  coming,  in  such  a  case,  under  the  control  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  given.  The  doctrine  is,  that,  where  one  transfers 
the  manual  control  of  the  article  to  another,  through  fear,  the 
larceny  by  such  other,  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  robbery,  is 
complete.'  But  the  reason  of  this  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
consent  to  the  taking  was  made  null  by  the  fear  which  the  thief 
had  excited,  and  the  case  was  the  same  as  though  there  had  been 
no  consent.  And  this  explains  why,  when  a  man  laid  down  a 
bed  through  fear,^  there  was  no  larceny ;  the  thief  not  taking  it 
into  his  possession. 

§  808.  Fraud.  —  Fraud,  like  the  practices  which  excite  fear,  ren- 
ders the  transaction  into  which  it  enters  void.^  If ,  therefore,  one 
meaning  to  steal  an  article  procures,  by  fraudulent  devices,  the 
owner  to  deliver  it  to  him,  does  he  commit,  in  law,  the  crime  of 
larceny?  In  reason,  and  aside  from  technical  rule, he  does.  But 
the  authorities  have  established,  too  firmly  to  be  overthrown  by 
judicial  power,  the  following  distinction :  — 

Property  in  Goods  to  pass. — If,  by  fraud,  a  person  is  induced  to 
part  with  his  goods,  meaning  to  relinquish  his  property  in  them 
as  well  as  his  possession,  he-  who  thus  obtains  them  may  be 
chargeable  with  a  cheat  at  the  common  law,^  or  under  the  statutes 
against  false  pretences,^  but  not  with  larceny ;  because,  it  is  as- 
sumed, the  owner  having  actually  consented  to  part  with  his 
ownership,  there  was  no  trespass  in  the  taking.^ 


1  Vol.  I.  §  606, 1066. 
s  2  East  p.  G.  711.   - 

•  Rex  V.  TapUn,  2  Eaat  P.  C.  712; 
Bex  V.  Blackham,  2  East  P.  C.  711 ;  Reg. 
9.  Hazell,  11  Cox  C.  C.  697;  Reg.  v.  Mc- 
Grath,  Law  Rep.  1 C.  C.  206, 11  Cox  C.  C. 
847.    And  see  Vol.  L  §  820, 488, 681, 748. 

*  Ante,  §  797. 

•  Bishop  First  Book,  §  66-60, 124, 126. 

*  Ante,  1 148  et  seq. 
7  Ante,  f  409  et  seq. 


•  Vol.  I.  §  681-688 ;  Post,  §  811 ; 
Smith  V.  People,  68  N.  Y.  Ill ;  The  State 
o.  Bhoaf,  68  N.  C.  876.  See,  as  perluips 
bringing  to  rlew  distinctions  of  some 
consequence,  Reg.  o.  Morgan,  Dears.  896, 
29  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  648.  Anj  see  People 
V.  Jackson,  8  Parker  C.  C.  690.  But  the 
distinctions  appearing  in  these  cases  are 
probably  sufficiently  explained  in  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  text.  And  see 
post,  §  816^  816. 
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§  809.  Powmion,  wttfaoat  Ftoperty,  to  paw.  — But,  to  repeat,  the 
doctrine  thus  stated  refers  only  to  cases  in  which  the  ownership 
of  the  goods  is  meant,  by  the  owner,  to  pass  with  them.^  And  if 
one  consents  to  part  with  merely  the  possession,  and  another,  who 
takes  the  goods,  intends  a  theft,  the  latter,  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  &aud,  goes  beyond  the  consent,  and  commits  this 
offence.* 

§  810.  xuiistnitloiM.  —  In  Olustraticai  of  the  distinction  thus 
stated,  — 

Falsa  Playliig  for  Money. —  If  a  man  plays  at  hiding  under  the 
hJEtt,  and  so  voluntarily  stakes  his  money  on  the  event,  meaning 
to  receive  the  stake  if  he  wins,  and  pay  if  he  loses ;  then,  if,  by  a 
conspiracy,  his  adversary  is  falsely  made  to  appear  to  win,  and 
thereupon  takes  up  the  stake,  no  objection  being  interposed  ;  this 
taking  of  it  is  not  larceny,  though  the  intent  should  be  felonious.' 
But  if  the  man  had  not  consented  to  play  on  his  own  account,  and 
had  played  only  for  one  of  the  conspirators;  then,  if  the  con- 
spirators had  taken  his  money,  under  the  pretence  of  his  having 
agreed  and  their  having  won,  their  offence  would  be  larceny;^ 
because,  although  they  used  fraud,  yet  not  it,  but  the  physical 
force,  got  the  money .^ 

Fuithar  of  this  Diatinotton.  —  This  very  nice  distinction,  restix^ 
on  a  plain  technical  rule,  which,  on  examination,  appears  not  to 
be  sound,  has  not  been  applied  in  a  quite  uniform  way  by  the 
courts,  and  there  are  some  conflicts  in  the  decisions  upon  it.  We 
shall  now  proceed,  under  the  second  division  of  our  present  sub- 
title, to  illustrate  it  further. 

§  811.   Secondly.  C<m»ent  to  the  Taking: — 

No  Laroany.  —  There  can  be  no  trespass,  consequently  no  lar- 
ceny, where  there  is  a  consent  to  the  taking.^ 


1  2  East  P.  C.  668;  The  State  v. 
Lindenthall,  6  Rich.  237  ;  Ross  v.  People, 
6  Hill,  N.  Y.  294;  Mowrey  v.  Walsh,  8 
Cow.  288 ;  Lewer  v.  Commonwealth,  16 
8.  4  R.  98 ;  Rex  v.  Hencb,  Rass.  4  R7. 
163 ;  Rex  0.  Adams,  Russ.  &  Ry.  226. 

*  Post,  §  818, 814. 

'  Rex  u.  Nicholson,  2  Leach,  4th  ed. 
610, 2  East  P.  C.  609.  If  he  had  agreed 
to  part  with  only  the  possession,  it  would 
hare  heen  otherwise.  Rex  v,  Robson» 
Ross.  &  Ry.  418.    See  post,  {  813. 

«  Rex  V.  Homer,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  270. 
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*  Wacer  and  Oonaplraoy.  —  In  like 
manner,  where  one  was  induced  hj  a  con- 
spiracy of  three  fellow  passengers  in  a 
railroad  car  to  make  a  wager  with  one  of 
them,  and  he  deposited  his  stake  with 
another  of  them,  who,  upon  his  discoTer- 
ing  that  the  opposite  stake  was  only 
waste  paper,  refused  to  give  it  up,  the 
three  were  held  to  be  guilty  of  laitseny. 
Stinson  v.  People,  48  ni.  897. 

«  Vol.  L  S  268-268;  2  East  P.  C.  666^ 
666,  816;  Witt  v.  The  State»  9  Miaao. 
668 ;  Dodge  v.  Brittain,  Meigs,  84 ;  Dodd 


CHAP.  XXV.]  LAECENX.  §  812 

Obttdned  by  Fraud.  —  And,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  further 
theory  on  which  this  branch  of  the  law  of  larceny  proceeds  is, 
that,  where  the  consent  is  as  broad  as  the  taking,  going  to  the 
relinquishment  of  the  ownership  in  the  property,  it  is  effectual 
though  obtained  by  fraud ;  in  other  words,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
sent, even  when  procured  by  fraud,  there  is  stiU  no  trespass, 
therefore  no  larceny.^    Thus, — 

§  812.  Making  or  prooiirlng  Cbanga. — According  to  the  more  com- 
mon doctrine,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances,  if  one  takes  another's 
money  by  the  latter's  permission  or  request,  to  return  its  value 
in  change  (that  is,  to  change  it  or  get  it  changed),  but  retains 
the  money  and  refuses  to  deUver  the  change,  he  does  not  commit 
larceny ;  because,  when  the  owner  of  the  money  relinquished  his 
possession,  he  did  not  contemplate  receiving  it  back,  but  parted 
with  his  ownership  therein.^  But  the  facts  of  cases  differ,  and 
perhaps  the  views  of  judges  are  not  quite  harmonious.    Accord- 

o.  Hamilton,  N.  C.  Term  R.  81;  The  pass  then,  or  not  imtil  something  further 

State  V.  Jemagan,  N.  C.  Term  R.  44 ;  was  done.    If  the  former,  it  is  not  lar- 

Reg.  V.  Jones,  Car.  &  M.  611.    Part  Con-  ceny;  if  the  latter,  it  is.    In  a  later  Eng- 

aemt. — BEatchea. — If  the  owner  of  a  Ush  case  it  appeared,  that  the  prisoner 

store  places  on  his  counter  a  box  of  stationed  himself  near  the  pay-place  at  a 

matches  to  be  used  by  the  public  in  railroad  ticket-office,  where  there  was  a 

lighting   cigars,  still  a   taking   of    the  crowd,  to  allure    people    to  trust  him 

whole  boxful,  with  feloniouB  intent,  is  with  their  money  to   procure    tickets, 

larcenj.    Mitchuro  v.  The  State,  46  Ala.  intending  to  appropriate  the  money  to 

29.  his  own  use.    A  lady  asked  him  to  get 

1  2  East  P.  C.  668 ;  Lewer  v.  Com-  a  ticket  for  her,  the  fare  being  10s.,  and 

monwealth,  16  S.  &  R.  98 ;   Rex  v.  Sum-  she  handed  him  a  sovereign,  for  which 

mers,  8  8alk.  194 ;   Anonymous,  J.  Kel.  she  expected  to  receive  tlie  ticket  and 

85,  SI,  S2 ;  ante,  §  818 ;  post,  §  818.  the  change.  Instead  of  getting  the  ticket, 

s  Rex  V.  Coleman,  2  East  P.  C.  672 ;  he  ran  away  with  the  sovereign ;  and  it 

Rex  V.  Sullens,  1  Moody,  129;   Reg.  v,  was  held,  that  he  was  rightly  convicted 

Thomas,  9  Car.  &  P.  741 ;   Reg.  v.  Rey-  of  the  larceny  of  "  one  pound  in  money." 

nolds,  2  Cox  C.  C.  170;   Reg.  v.  Bird,  12  At  the  bearing,  Williams,  J., said:  Tak- 

Cox  C.  C.  267,  4  Eng.  Rep.  638 ;   Reg.  v.  Ing   flrom    Contribution-box.  —  "  There 

Jacobs,  12  Cox  C.  C.  161,  2  Eng.  Rep.  was  a  case  tried  before  Maule,  J.  [not 

204;   Reg.  v.  Slingsby,  4  Post.  &  P.  61.  reported],  where    the    clerk    was    sent 

And  see  Rex  v.  Walsh,  Russ.  &  Ry.  216,  round  in  church  with  a  plate  to  collect 

2   Leach,  4th  ed.   1064,  4  Taunt.  268.  the  sacrament-money.    One  of  the  con- 

I>octrine8  distinguiahed. — The  doctrine  gregation  put  a  half-crown  into  the  plate, 

of  these  cases  runs  very  close  to  that  of  which  the  clerk  took  out ;  and  it  was 

fiez   V.  Aickles,  2   East,  P.  C.  676,  1  held  that  he  was  rightly  convicted  of 

Xicacb,  4lh  ed.  294 ;   Rex  v..  Oliver,  2  larceny  on  a  count  which  laid  the  prop- 

Rusa.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  48 ;  and  other  erty  in  the  half-crown  in  the  person  who 

cases  cited  post,  §  817 ;   in  which  the  put  it  into  the  plate.''    Reg.  v.  Thomp- 

contrary  result  was  obtained.    The  test  son,  Leigh  &  C.  226,  228.    See  also  Reg. 

fB,  whether,  when  the  thing  was  deliv-  v.  Robson,  Leigh  &  C.  93. 

ered,  the  property  in  it  was  intended  to 
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ing  to  what  seems  to  be  sound  in  law  and  in  fact,  if  a  man  stand- 
ing by  a  counter  lays  down  a  bank-bill  and  expects  change  in 
return,  he  parts  T^th  the  possession  of  the  bill  only  conditionally; 
namely,  on  the  condition  that  change  is  given  for  it.  In  the 
words  of  Church,  C.  J.,  in  a  New  York  case,  "  the  delivery  of  the 
bill  and  the  giving  change  were  to  be  simultaneous  acts,  and 
until  the  latter  was  paid  the  delivery  was  not  complete."  Then, 
if  the  person  at  the  counter  feloniously  picks  up  the  bill  and 
refuses  the  change,  he  commits  larceny.^    Again,  — 

Money  by  False  Letter  —  Penonatlng.  —  If  one  obtains  money  by 

means  of  a  false  letter  in  a  third  person's  name,*  or  by  personating 
such  third  person,^  he  does  not  commit  larceny,  whatever  his 
intent  may  be  ;  because  the  person  parting  with  the  money  meant 
to  relinquish  both  ownership  and  possession.    So,  — 

By  other  False  Fretenoe.  —  Where  a  servant,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  purchase  kitchen  stuff  for  his  master  in  the  absence  of  the  clerk, 
falsely  pretended  to  the  clerk  that  he  had  bought  stuff  for  a  sum 
which  he  demanded,  and  it  was  paid  him  out  of  the  master's 
funds ;  the  court  held,  that,  as  the  money  was  voluntarily  parted 
with,  and  was  not  to  be  returned,  the  transaction  was  an  indicta- 
ble false  pretence  under  the  statute,  but  it  was  not  larceny.^ 
And  where  one  got  possession  of  a  hat,  which  a  third  person  had 
ordered  of  the  maker,  by  sending  a  boy  for  it  in  the  third  per- 
son's liame,  he  was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  larceny ;  *  the  under- 
standing having  been,  that  the  property  in  the  hat  should  pass  by 
t-his  delivery.^ 

Limit  of  this  Dootrlne. — But  there  is  a  distinction,  which  seems 
apparently  to  limit  this  doctrine,  important  to  be  borne  in  mind. 


1  Hildebrand  r.  People,  66  N.  Y.  894, 
806, 8  Thomp.  &  C.  82;  s.o.  nom.  Hilder- 
brand  v.  People,  1  Hun,  19;  Beg.  v. 
McKale,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  126,  11  Cox 
C.  C.  82.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Gemmell,  26 
U.  C.  Q.  B.  812;  Wejman  r.  People,  6 
Thomp.  &  G.  696,  4  Him,  611.  And  see 
the  last  note  and  post,  §  817. 

3  Rex  V.  Atkinson,  2  East  P.  C.  678. 

«  Williams  v.  The  State,  49  Ind.  867. 

«  Reg.  V.  Barnes.  Temp.  &  M.  387,  2 
Den.  C.  C.  69, 1  £ng.  L.  &  £q.  679 ;  B.  p. 
Reg.  V.  Thompson,  Leigh  &  C.  288, 9  Cox 
C.  C.  222.  See  Reg.  v.  Goodenough,  26 
Kng.  L.  &  £q.  672,  Dean.  210 ;  post,  $  818. 
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*  Rex  9.  Adams,  Ross.  &  Rj.  22S. 
See  Rex  v.  Wilkins,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 
620,  2  East  P.  C.  678,  which  may  be 
deemed  to  hare  turned  on  the  want  of 
authority  in  the  apprentice  to  part  with 
the  goods,  at  the  place  and  to  the  perwm 
he  did.  See  also  Reg.  v.  Kaj,  7  Cox 
G.  C.  289,  Dears.  &  B.  281. 

*  And  see  <Reg.  v.  Adams,  1  Den.  C.  C. 
88.  Bex  i;.  Cockwaine,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 
496,  seems  to  hare  turned  on  the  form  of 
the  special  Terdict  See  also  Ke^.  «l 
North,  8  Cox  O.  a  488. 
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K  the  person  parting  with  the  goods  w&s  not  their  owner,  but 
was  a  servant  or  bailee  with  no  authority  to  transfer  the  owner- 
ship to  the  thief,  then,  as  the  latter  could  not  become  their  owner 
even  though  he  had  used  no  fraud,  his  taking  of  them  through 
fraud  with  a  felonious  intent  is  larceny.^    Thus,  — 

Watch  from  Shop  of  Repairer.  —  If  one,  knowing  that  a  watch 
has  been  left  at  a  shop  for  repair,  personates  the  owner  and  gets 
the  watch,  with  felonious  intent,  he  commits  larceny;  because 
the  proprietor  of  the  shop  had  no  authority  to  transfer  the  title 
or  even  the  possession  to  him.^    Again,  — 

Other  DeUvery  to  Wrong  Fenon.  —  If  a  cart-man,  carrier,  post- 
office  clerk,  or  other  person  of  the  like  sort,  delivers  an  article  to 
the  wrong  person  by  mistake,  or  in  consequence  of  fraud  prac- 
tised by  the  latter,  who  converts  it  to  his  own  use  with  felonious 
intent,  this  taking  is  a  larceny.^ 

§  813.    Parting  with  PoBseuion  only.  —  And,  though  the  persou 

operated  on  by  the  fraud  should  be  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  an 
agent  authorized  to  transfer  the  ownership  in  them,  still,  if,  in 
fact,  the  transaction  would  have  constituted,  had  it  not  been 
fraudulent,  a  transfer  of  the  mere  possession,  or  a  mere  special 
property,  but  not  the  ownership,  the  taking  through  this  fraud, 
and  with  the  intent  to  steal,  will,  as  we  have  already  seen,  be  lar- 
ceny.* The  reason  is,  that  larceny  is  committed  only  when  the 
aim  of  the  thief  is  to  divest  the  owner  of  his  ownership,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  mere  use  or  temporary  possession ;  ^  so  that  a 
consent  which  comes  short  of  this  necessary  intent  does  not  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  the  taking,  and  avails  nothing.  For  ex- 
ample, — 

lUiistrationa  —  (Hiring  Horaa  —  Loan  of  Chattel  —  Itfail-baga  — 
False  Order  —  Article  to  Deliver,  &o.).  —  If,  with  felonious  mind, 

1  And  see  post,  {  822.  Lewer  v.  Commonwealth,  16  S.  &  B.  98 ; 

*  Commonwealth  v,  Collins,  12  Allen,  Rex  v,  Standiej,  Russ.  &  Rj.  806;   The 

181.  State  r.  Watson,  41  N.   H.  688;    The 

«  Reg.  V.  Little,  10  Cox  C.  C.  669;  State  v,  Humphrey,  32  Vt.  669;   Welsh 

Reg.  r.  Gillings,  1  Fost  &  F.  86 ;  Reg.  v,  v.  People,  17  ni.  889;   Smith  v.  People, 

TV^ebb,  5  Cox  C.  C.  164;   The  State  v.  68   N.  Y.  Ill;   Weyman  v.  People,  6 

McCartey,  17  Minn.  76 ;  Bassett  v.  Spof-  Thomp.  &  C.  696, 4  Hun,  611 ;  Common- 

ford,  46  N.  T.  887 ;   The  Stete  v.  Brown,  wealth  v.  Smith,  1  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Rep. 

25  Iowa,  661 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Lawless,  400 ;   The  State  v.  Jarvis,  68  N.  C.  666 ; 

lOa  Mass.  426;   Reg.  v.  Simpson,  2  Cox  Reg.  v.  Wells,  1  Fost.  &  F.  109;  Reg.  a 

C.  C.  235.    See  Reg.  v.  Brackett,  4  Cox  Waller,  10  Cox  C.  C.  860. 
C.  C.  274 ;  post,  {  822.  •  VoL  L  $  679 ;  post,  §  841. 

«  Vol.  L  §  688 ;  2  East  P.  C.  668,  816; 
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one  borrows  or  hires  a  horse  or  carriage,  as  he  pretends,  to  ride ;  ^ 
or  gets  the  loan  of  any  other  chattel ;  ^  or  gets  from  a  person  in 
the  post-office  a  delivery  of  the  mail-bags ;  *  or  obtains  an  article 
of  merchandise  on  a  false  order  or  other  false  pretence,  where 
the  possession  *  and  not  the  property  ^  is  to  be  parted  with  ;  or 
receives  an  article  of  clothing  to  deliver  to  a  washerwoman ;  ^ 
or  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to  pay  a  bill  for  the  other ;  ^  his 
concnrrent  intent  being,  let  us  still  remember,  to  steal  the  thing  ;^ 
he  commits,  notwithstanding  this  consent  of  the  owner,  the  crime 
of  larceny.     So  also  — 

Color  of  Bet.  —  If  there  is  a  plan  to  cheat  a  man  of  his  prop- 
erty under  color  of  a  bet,  and  he  parts  with  only  the  possession 
to  deposit  as  a  stake  with  one  of  the  confederates ;  the  taking  by 
such  confederate  is  larceny,  and  not  the  less  so  though  afterward 
the  confederates  are  by  fraud  made  to  appear  to  win.^ 

§  81%.  ZtKoeption  in  Tennessee.  —  In  Tennessee,  the  foregoing 
doctrine  is  not  received ;  but,  by  the  common  law  of  this  State, 
there  is  no ,  larceny,  though  the  consent  of  the  owner  is  to  part 
with  only  the  possession.  Therefore  if  one  there,  fraudulently 
and  with  intent  to  steal,  gets  another's  property  under  the  pre- 
tence of  hiring  it,  he  does  not  commit  this  offence.^^ 

§  815.  Condition  preoedent.  —  Since  the  consent  to  the  taking 
must,  to  avail  an  accused  person,  be  as  broad  as  the  act  it  would 
protect,^^  if,  by  its  terms,  it  is  on  a  condition  precedent,  —  that  is. 


1  The  State  v.  Gonnan.  2  Kott  &  McC. 
90 ;  Rex  v,  Semple,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  420, 
2  Ea^t  P.  C.  691 ;  Rex  v.  Pear,  1  Leach, 
4th  ed.  212,  2  East  P.  C.  685,  697 ;  Rex 
V.  Tunnard,  2  East  P.  C.  687,  1  Leach, 
4th  ed.  214,  note;  The  State  v.  Hum- 
phrej,  supra ;  Reg.  v.  Cole,  2  Cox  C.  C. 
840. 

'  Starkie  v.  Commonwealth,  7  Leigh, 
752. 

*  Rex  V.  Pearce,  2  East  P.  C.  008. 

^  Rex  V.  Hench,  Russ.  &  R7.  168; 
The  State  v.  Lindenthall,  5  Rich.  287. 

*  Ante,  §  809,  811;  Rex  v.  Adams, 
Russ.  &  Ry.  225 ;  Reg.  v.  Adams,  1  Den. 
C.  C.  88;  Rex  v.  Atkinson,  2  East  P.  C. 
673.  Intendinff  to  part  with  Owner- 
ship ultimately,  not  now.  —  When  one, 
with  intent  to  steal,  gets  from  another  a 
bank-note,  to  deposit  in  a  bank,  he  com- 
mits  larceny  of  the  note ;  Rex  v.  Goode, 
2Car.'&  P.  422,  note ;  because,  although 
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the  person  defrauded  intends  ultimately 
to  part  with  his  property  in  the  particu- 
lar note,  yet  he  does  not  mean  to  part 
with  it  at  the  time  he  delivers  it,  nor  to 
the  individual  to  whom  he  delivers  it. 
See  also  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1  Car.  &  K.  423. 

«  Reg.  V.  Evans,  Car.  &  M.  632.  And 
see  Rex  v.  Stock,  1  Moody,  87 ;  Reg.  p. 
Glass,  2  Car.  &  K.  305. 

7  Reg.  V.  Brown,  Dears.  616;  Heg.  v. 
Smith,  1  Car.  &  K.  428.  And  see  Reg.  e. 
Seaman,  Car.  &  M.  595;  Rex  v.  Marray, 
1  Leach,  4th  ed.  844,  2  East  P.  C.  683 ; 
Reg.  V.  Butler,  2  Car.  &  K.  810 ;  Reg.  r. 
Heath,  2  Moody,  88;  Reg.  v.  Good- 
enough,  Dears.  210,  25  Eng.  L.  &  £q. 
572. 

•  Ante,  §  801. 

*  Rex  r.  Robson,  Ross.  &   Rjr.  418. 
See  ante,  §  810. 

^  Felter  v.  The  State,  9  Terg.  807. 
u  Ante,  S  818. 


CHAP.  XXV.]  LABOE[NY.  §  816 

if  something  is  to  be  done  before  the  property  passes,  —  the  tak- 
ing, with  felonious  intent,  will  be  larceny.     Thus,  — 

Goods  for  Cash.  —  If ,  on  a  sale  of  goods,  no  credit  is  intended 
by  the  seller,  while  the  purchaser  secretly  contemplates  appropri- 
ating them  to  himself  without  paying  for  them,  a  delivery  will 
not  protect  him  from  the  charge  of  larceny ;  otherwise,  if  there 
is  a  credit.^ 

§  816.   Continiiad.  —  The  following  will  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine.    In  one  case,  the  prisoner  went  into  a  shop, 
and  purchased  jewelry  to  pay  in  cash  on  its  delivery  at  a  coach- 
ofiSce.     The  seller  made  out  an  invoice,  and  took  the  goods  to 
the  coach-office;  where,  being  met  by  the  prisoner,  the  latter 
said,  he  had  been  disappointed  in  not  receiving  money  expected 
by  letter.     Just  then  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hands :'  he  opened 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  seller,  and  said,  he  had  to  meet,  at  a 
certain  coffee-house,  at  seven,  a  friend  who  would  supply  the 
money.     So  the  seller  left  the  goods  and  went  home.    He  testi- 
fied, that  he  considered  them  sold  when  he  got  the  cash,  not 
before.    The  prisoner  absconded  with  them.    The  jury  were  in- 
structed, to  consider,  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  intention  of 
buying  and  paying  for  the  goods,  or  whether  he  ordered  them 
merely  to  get  possession  of  them,  and  convert  them  to  his  own 
use.     They  foimd  the  latter  to  be  the  fact,  and  convicted  the 
prisoner,  and  the  judges  held  the  conviction  to  be  right.'    In 
another  case,  one  bargaining  with  a  trader  about  some  waistcoats, 
said,  ^^  You  must  go  to  the  lowest  price,  as  it  will  be  for  ready 
money."    The  reply  was,  "  Then  you  shall  have  them  for  12«. ;  '* 
to  \rliich  the  purchaser  assented,  and  remarked,  that  he  would 
put  them  into  his  gig,  standing  at  the  door.     The  trader  replied, 
"  Very  well.'*    He  put  them  into  the  gig,  drove  off  without  pay- 
ing, and  was  absent  two  years.    The  jury,  trying  him  for  larceny, 
returned  for  their  verdict,  specially :  "  In  our  opinion,  the  waist- 
coats were  paited  with  conditionally,  that  the  money  was  to  be 
paid  at  the  time,  and  that  the  defendant  took  them  with  a  felon- 
ious intent."  And  the  judges  held,  that  he  was  rightly  convicted. 
*'*'  This  is  an  express  finding  of  the  juiy,"  they  said,  ^^  that  the 

1  2  £a«t  P.  C.  093.    And  see  the  cases  cited  to  the  next  teotioxL    Also  Mowre/ 
r.  WalBb,  8  Caw.  288;  Boss  v.  People,  5  Hill»  N.  Y.  294. 
s  Hex  V,  Campbell,  1  Moody,  179. 
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prosecutor  only  parted  with  the  possession  of  the  goods."  ^  The 
same  result  is  arrived  at,  where,  by  usage,  goods  bought  are  to 
be  paid  for  before  they  are  taken  away ;  and  the  pretended  pur- 
chaser, without  consent,  takes  them  feloniously,  and  does  not 
pay.^  But  though  the  trader  intends  not  to  let  the  purchaser 
have  the  goods  except  for  money,  yet,  if  he  finally  parts  with 
them  for  bills,  the  transaction,  however  fraudulent,  is  not 
larceny.* 

§  817.  Change,  again.  —  Where  one  asked  a  boy  in  a  shop  to 
give  him  change  for  half  a  crown ;  presenting  it  to  the  boy,  who 
touched  it,  but  did  not  get  hold  of  it ;  he  was  held,  having  re- 
ceived the  change  before  he  reached  out  the  half-crown,  to  have 
committed  larceny  of  the  change.* 

§  818.  Civil  Right  to  reclaim  Oooda,  diatingniahed.  —  The  reader 
should  distinguish  between  cases  of  larceny,  and  civil  cases  in 
which*  the  seller  undertakes  to  reclaim  goods  alleged  to  have 
been  obtained  of  him  by  fraud.  Under  many  circumstances  the 
purchaser's  fraud  enables  the  seller  to  get  back  the  goods,  while 
yet  the  consent  he  had  given  to  part  with  them  avails  the  defend- 
ant on  a  charge  of  larceny.^    For,  as  concerns  this  crime,  and  the 

1  Reg.  V.  Cohen,  2  Den.  C.  C.  249,  6  father's  order.  Afterward  he  entered 
Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  646.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Box,  the  shop,  in  the  shopkeeper's  absence, 
9  Car.  &  P.  126 ;  Rez  v.  Pratt,  1  Moody,  without  the  order,  asked  again  to  see  the 
260 ;  Rex  v.  Sharpless,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  chattel,  told  the  clerk  he  had  made  all 
92.  Query,  whether  these  cases  over-  right  with  the  shopkeeper,  and  carried 
rule  the  doctrine  of  Rex  v,  Harrey,  1  it  away.  These  facts  were  held  to  sap- 
Leach,  4th  ed.  467,  2  East  P.  C.  669,  in  port  a  conviction  for  larceny.  Common- 
which  it  was  held,  that,  if  a  horse  is  wealth  v.  Wilde,  6  Gray,  83. 
purchased  and  delivered  to  the  buyer,  '  Rex  u,  Parkes,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  614; 
who  is  to  pay  for  it  immediately,  the  B.  o.  nom.  Rex  v.  Parks,  2  East  P.  C. 
latter  does  not  commit  larceny  of  the  671. 

horse  though  he  rides  away  with  it  with-         ^  Rez  v.  Williams,  6  Car.  4  P.  S90. 

out  objection  from  the  seller,  saying  he  Much  to  the  same  effect   are  Reg.   v. 

will  return  immediately  and  pay  for  it.  Rodway,  9    Car.    &   P.   784 ;    Rex    r. 

The   court  expressly  observed :    "  The  Aickles,  2  East  P.  C.  676, 1  Leach,  4th 

property,  as  well  as  the  possession,  was  ed.  294 ;   Rex  v,  Oliver,  2  Russ.  Crimes, 

entirely  parted  with."    And  see  Reg.  v,  8d  Eng.  ed.  4S,  cited  2  Leach,  4th   ed. 

Sheppard,  9  Car.  &  P.  121 ;   People  v.  1072,  4  Taunt.  274 ;   Reg.  v,  Johnson,  2 

Miller,  14  Johns.  371.  Den.  C.  C.  310,  14  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  570; 

2  Rex  V,  Gilbert,  1  Moody,  186.  And  Rex  v.  Metcalf,  1  Moody,  483;  Proeser 
see  Reg.  v.  Slowly,  12  Cox  C.  C.  269.  4  v.  Rowe,  2  Car.  &  P.  421 ;  Reg.  r.  Twist, 
Eng.  Rep.  646.  A  person  went  into  a  12  Cox  C.  C.  609,  6  Eng.  Rep.  83&.  See 
shop,  and  told  the  clerk  he  wished  to  ante,  §  812  and  note. 

purchase  a  particular  chattel.  The  clerk  '  Ross  v.  People,  6  Hill,  N.  "Y.  2M. 
referred  him  to  the  shopkeeper,  who  re-  And  see  Olmsted  v.  Hotailing,  1  HiU, 
fused  to  let  him  have  it,  except  on  his    N.  Y.  817. 
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trespass  necessary  to  constitute  it,  a  consent  to  the  taking  is  the 
same  whether  obtained  by  fraud  or  not.^ 

§  819.  Ring-dropping.  —  Another  illustration  of  the  doctrine, 
that,  to  prevent  the  felonious  taking  from  being  larceny,  the  con- 
sent must  embrace  the  property  in  the  thing,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
session of  it,^  occurs  in  cases  of  what  is  called  ring-dropping.  A 
person,  having  pretended  to  find  an  article  of  value,  —  as  a  ring, 
with  a  jewel  in  it,  which  is  worthless,  but  appears  to  be  of  diamond, 
—  induces  another,  acknowledged  to  have  a  right  to  share  in  the 
prize,  to  let  him  have  bank-bills  or  other  thing  on  security  of  the 
article  found ;  under  the  condition,  that  it  shall  belong  entirely 
to  the  lender,  if  what  is  borrowed  is  not  restored  in  such  a  time. 
Here,  as  the  specific  article  borrowed  was  to  be  returned,  the 
taking  of  it,  with  felonious  intent,  is  larceny.'  But  where,  also, 
in  a  case  of  ring-dropping,  the  prisoner  had  prevailed  on  the 
prosecutor  to  buy  his  share  of  the  pretended  prize,  which  was 
done,  the  offence  was  deemed  not  to  be  larceny;  because  the 
prosecutor  had  parted  with  his  property  in  the  money  he  gave, 
not  merely  with  his  possession.^ 

•    §  820.   Barohanga  of  Pledge  with  Pawnbroker. — Again,  if  a  pawn- 
broker delivers  back  to  the  pawner  a  pledge,  on  receiving  from 
him  another  which  he  thinks  has  been  shown  him,  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient value,  but  really  is  a  worthless  thing  substituted  by  sleight 
of  hand  for  the  article  shown,  —  the  pawner,  committing  this 
cheat,  cannot  be  holden  for  a  larceny  of  the  pledge  taken  back ; 
because  th^  other,  in  relinquishing  it,  meant  to  part  with  his 
property  therein.^    And  where  the  prisoner  took  a  packet  of 
diamonds  to  a  pawnbroker,  with  whom  he  had  previously  pledged 
a  brooch,  and  received  the  brooch  and  a  further  advance,  pretend- 
ing to  give  this  packet,  but  really  giving  another,  of  similar  ap- 
pearance, containing  only  glass,  his  offence  was  held  not  to  be 
larceny,  but  merely  an  indictable  cheat.^ 

§  821.   Consent,  to  detect  Thief.  —  The  cases  wherein  a  party 

1  See  Vol  L  |  681-588;  ante,  |  811,  P.  C.  679.     See  Reg.  v.  Hazell,  11  Cox 

812.  C.  C.  597. 

3  Ante,  §  818.  «  Beg.  v,  Wilson,  8  Car.  4  P.  HI.   See 

*  Rex    9.  Wation.  2    Leach,  4th  ed.  Reg.  v.  Gardner,  Leigh  &  C.  248,  9  Cox 

640,  2  East  P.  C.  680;   Rex  v.  Patch,  1  C.  C.  258. 

Leach,  4th  ed.  238,  2  East  F.  C.  678;         •  Rex  v.  Jackson,  1  Moody,  119. 

Bex  V.  Marsh,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  345 ;  Rex         >  Rex  v.  Meilheim,  Car.  Crim.  Law^ 

V.  Hooi«,  1   Leach,  4th  ed.  814,  2  East  8d  ed.  281. 
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consents  to  the  taking,  in  order  to  detect  and  bring  to  punishment 
the  thief,  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  volume.^ 

§  822.  Consent  through  Agent.  —  Another  proposition,  already 
in  a  measure  brought  to  view,*  is,  that  the  consent  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  thing  is  the  same  whether  coming  directly  from 
the  principal,  or  indirectly  through  an  agent;  but,  if  through  an 
agent,  he  must  be  authorized  to  give  it.     For  example,  — 

Authorized  or  not.  —  If,  during  slavery,  one  with  felonious  in- 
tent took  the  master's  goods  from  a  consenting  slave,  he  was  held 
to  commit  larceny  of  them  or  not,  according  as  the  master  had^ 
or  had  not  *  told  the  slave  to  deliver  them.  So  the  getting  of  a 
parcel  from  a  carrier's  servant,  by  falsely  pretending  to  be  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  is  larceny,  if  taken  with  the  intent 
to  steal;  because  the  servant  has  no  authority  to  part  with  it 
except  to  the  right  person.*  And  if  a  man's  servant  delivers  un- 
authorized his  goods,  imder  a  pretended  sale,  to  one  who,  know- 
ing the  want  of  authority,  takes  them  with  felonious  intent,  this 
one  commits  larceny  of  them.*  The  doctrine  seems  broadly  to 
be,  that  a  thief  can  avail  himself  of  a  permission  given  by  the 
owner's  agent,  only  when  the  agent  had  authority.  The  author- 
ity may  be  either  general  or  special^ 

§  823.  Thirdly.  The  Possession  of  the  Property  which  th9  Owner 
mvst  have^  and  the  Thief  must  not^  in  order  for  the  Trespass  to 
attach :  — 

Must  be  Posaeuion.  —  There  can  be  no  trespass  in  taking  goods 
from  one  in  whose  possession  they  are  not.®    Thus,  — • 

Money  drawn  on  another's  Check.  —  If  a  stockbroker,  authorized 
to  draw  money  on  his  principal's  check  for  a  particular  purpose, 
draws  and  misappropriates  it,  he  does  not  thereby  commit  larceny 

1  Vol.  L  §  262,  268.  '  s.  o.  nom.  Rex  ».  Parks,  2  East  P.  C.  671 ; 

s  Ante,  §  812.  R«x  o.  Pratt,  1  Moody,  250;    Reg.  o. 

>  Dodge  V.  Brittain,  Meigs,  84;  Vol.  I.  Peatherstone,  Dears.  869,26  Eng.  L.  ft 

§  262, 268.    And  see  Kemp  v.  The  Stattt,  £q.  670, 18  Jar.  688. 
11  Humph.  820.  >  Rex  v.  Hart,  6  Car.  &  P.  106 ;  Reg. 

«  Hite  v.  The  State,  9  Yerg.  198.  v.  Smith,  2  Den.  C.  C.  449,  9  Eng.  L.  & 

*  Rex  V.  Longstreeth,  1  Moody,  187.  Eq.  682;   Reg.  v.  Johnson,  2  DeQ.  C.  C. 

«  Rex  V.  Hornby,  1  Car.  &  K  806.  And  810, 14  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  670 ;   Rex  o.  Haw- 
see  Reg.  V,  Harvey,  9  Car.  &  P.  868.  tin,  7  Car.  &  P.  281 ;   Nelson  ir.  Whet- 

7  Reg.  V.  Sheppard,  9  Car.  &  P.  121 ;  more,  1  Rich.  818;   The  State  v.  Martin, 

Rex  V.  Small,  8  Car.  &  P.  46;   Rex  v.  12  Ire.  167;   Gadson  v.  The  State,  86 

Jackson,  1  Moody,  119;  Rex  v.  Wilkins,  Texas,  860;    Gamer  v.  The  Sute,  M 

I  Leach.  4th  ed.  620,  2  East  P.  C.  678 ;  Texas,  698 ;  Rex  v.  Adams,  Rasa.  &  Rj. 

Rex  V,  Parkes,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  614;  226. 
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of  the  money ;  for  it  was  never  in  the  principal's  possession.' 
And  a  servant  who,  taking  his  niaster*s  check  to  a  bank  for  the 
cash,  conceives  there  the  idea  of  converting  to  his  own  use  the  bank 
bills  when  drawn,  does  not  commit  larceny  by  thus  misappro- 
priating them  ;  for,  in  the  language  of  the  judge,  *^  those  bills  had 
never  been  in  the  possession  of  the  master,  in  any  such  sense  as 
would  authorize  him  to  sue  the  servant  in  trespass  for  them. 
The  bank-bills  delivered  to  the  servant  were  not  the  bills  of  the 
master  while  in  the  bank ;  they  were  the  money  of  the  bank,  and, 
as  such,  were  delivered  to  the  servant ;  and  never  came  to  the 
hands  of  the  master,  or  were  held  by  him."  * 

§  824.  PosMMdoii  and  Ciutody  difltinc;iiiBh6d.  —  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  custody  and  a  possession.    For  example,  — 

Bervantfs  PosfteMloii  —  Larcexiy  b j  Bervant.  —  Goods  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  servant  are  in  the  possession  of  the  master.  The  ser- 
vant may,  therefore,  commit  larceny  of  them ;  ^  as,  if  a  clerk  in  a 
store  feloniously  removes  goods  from  it,  this  is  larceny.^  But  a 
mere  intent  to  steal  does  not  constitute  larceny  in  the  servant ; 
who  becomes  guilty  only  when,  with  the  felonious  intent,  he  does 
something  with  the  goods  contrary  to  his  duty.* 

Any  bare  Ooatody.  —  And,  generally,  where  one  has  the  bare 
charge  or  care  of  effects  which  belong  to  another,  whether  his 
relation  to  the  owner  be  that  of  a  servant  or  not,  ^'  the  legal  pos- 
session," observes  Mr.  East,  '^  remains  in  the  owner ;  and  the  party 
may  be  guilty  of  trespass  and  larceny  in  fraudulently  converting 
the  same  to  his  own  use."  ^ 

§  825.  Taking  Note  to  indorse,  and  reftulng  retnm.  —  Therefore 
the  maker  of  a  promissory  note,  who,  on  paying  it  in  part,  took 


<  Rex  V.  WaUh,  Buss.  &  'Rj,  216,  2  v.  Bright,  6  T.  B.  Monr.  180;  Bex  v,  Mo- 

leach,  4th  ed.  1064,  4  Taunt  258.  Kamee,  1  Moody,  868 ;  Reg.  p.  Jackeon, 

>  Commonwealth  V.  King,  9  Cu«h.284,  2  Moody,  82;  Commonwealth  v.  Brown, 

288,  opinion  by  Dewey,  J.  4  Mass.  580 ;  People  v.  Wood,  2  Parker 

*  Reg.   u.  Samways,  Dears.  871,  26  C.  C.  22 ;  People  v.  Belden,  87  Cal.  51. 
Eog.  L.   &    Eq.  576;    Reg.    v,  Robins,         «  Marcus  v.  The  State,  26  Ind.  101 ; 

Dean.  418,  18  Jur.  1058,  20  Eng.  K  ft  Commonwealth  v,  Daris,  104  Mass.  548. 
Sq.  544;   Reg.  p.  Heath,  2  Moody,  88;         «  Reg.  v.  Roberts,  3  Cox  C.  C.  74. 

Walker  v.  Commoawealth,  8  Leigh,  748 ;  And  see  Reg.  v.  Low,  10  Cox  C.  C.  168 ; 

Rex  V.  Butteris,  6  Car.  &  P.  147  ;  Reg.  v.  Reg.  v.  Warren,  10  Cox  C.  C.  350 ;   Reg. 

Manning,  Dears.  21, 17  Jur.  28, 14  Eng.  v.  Richardson,  1  Fost.  4F.  488;   post, 

L.  &  Eq.  548 ;  Rex  ».  Hammon,  4  Taunt  {  880  et  seq. 

804,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  1083 ;  Rex  v.  Bass,  1         «  2  East  P.  C.  564 ;   People  v.  Call,  1 

Leach,  4th  ed.  251,  2  East  P.  C.  566, 598 ;  Denio,  120. 
Rexv.  Robinson,  2  East  P.  C.  565;   GUI 
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it  into  his  hands  to  indorse  the  payment,  was  deemed  to  have  only 
the  custody,  while  the  possession  remained  in  the  holder ;  and, 
when  afterward  he  refused  to  give  it  back,  and  converted  it  to  his 
own  use,  the  court  held  this  to  be  larceny.^ 

§  826.  Ciutodj  and  FoaseMlon  farther  dtotlngnlithed.  —  There 
are  some  nice  distinctions  between  custody  and  possession.  In 
pleading,  which  belongs  to  "  Criminal  Procedure  "  and  not  to 
these  volumes,  we  have  the  doctrine  that,  as  a  man  may  do 
by  an  agent  whatever  he  may  by  his  personal  volition,^  he  can 
have  a  possession  by  another,  as  well  as  by  himself.^  And  though 
this  other  has  a  special  property  in  the  thing,  carrying  with  it  the 
possession,  or  such  other  care  as  will  prevent  his  misappropriation 
of  it  from  being  theft,  still  an  indictment  for  larceny  against  a 
third  person  may  well  enough  lay  the  propert}**  in  the  general 
owner,  even  under  circumstances  in  which  it  may  just  as  well  lay 
it  in  the  bailee.^ 

§  827.  Continaed.  —  But  the  question  here  is,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  person  having  authority  over  a  thing  is  so  in  poS" 
session  of  it  that  to  misappropriate  it  will  not  be  larceny ;  and  in 
what  other  circumstances  he  has  only  the  custody  by  reason  of 
which  his  misappropriation  of  it  will  be  larceny.  And  when 
that  is  ascertained,  a  further  difficulty  remains,  namely,  suppos- 
ing the  larceny  possible,  what  act,  superadded  to  the  intent  to 
steal,  will  amount  to  the  asportation  by  trespass.^  It  is  not  prac- 
tically convenient  to  separate  these  two  branches  of  the  inquiry, 
therefore  we  shall  look  at  them  together. 

§  828.  Continaed.  —Among  the  classes  of  cases  \iithin  this  in- 
quiry, we  have  those  which  involve  the  doctrine  of — 

intimate  destination.  —  We  saw  something  of  this  under  the 
title  '^  Embezzlement.'*  ^  If  a  first  person  receives  for  a  second, 
goods  from  a  third,  plainly  he  does  not  commit  larceny  as  against 
the  third,  when  he  misappropriates  them ;  because,  on  a  principle 
already  explained,^  the  third  person  had  parted^  by  the  delivery 

1  People  V.  Call,  1  Denio,  120.  In  ft.  o.  nom.  Rex  v.  Clark,  Rosb.  &  Bjr.  181 ; 
substance  like  this,  la  Dignowitty  u.  The  Reg.  v.  Ashley,  1  Car.  &  K.  198 ;  Corn- 
State,  17  Texas,  621.  But  see  The  Stat^  monwealth  v,  Morse,  14  Mass.  217. 
i;.  Deal,  64  N.  C.  270.  Compare  this  «  Ante,  §  789 ;  Laagford  v.  The  State, 
doctrine  with  some  of  the  cases  stated  8  Texas,  115.  And  see  The  Stat*  sb 
ante,  §  797.  Someryille,  21  Mame,  14. 

>  See  Broom  Leg.  Max.  2d  ed.  648.  •  Ante,  §  799. 

*  Bex  17.  Longstreeth,  1  Moody,  137 ;         ^  Ante,  §  868. 
Bex  V.  CUrke,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  1086 ;         ?  Ante,  §  811-^18. 
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to  the  first,  with  his  property  in  the  goods.^  Plainly  also  he  does 
not  commit  larceny  against  the  second  person,  now  really  the 
owner,  until  the  goods  have  come  so  far  into  the  latter's  hands 
as  to  be  deemed,  in  law,  to  be  in  his  possession ;  because,  without 
a  possession  in  the  second  person,  the  first  cannot  commit  a  tres- 
pass on  them  as  against  him.  Therefore  the  doctrine  is,  that, 
when  one  has  received  from  a  third  person  goods  for  a  second,  h^ 
can  become  guilty  of  larceny  of  them  only  after  they  have  reached 
their  tdtimate  destination.^ 

§  829.  ContinTiad. — What,  within  this  rule,  is  an  ^'ultimate 
destination  "  ? 

Penon  of  Servant.  —  When  a  thing,  which  was  never  in  the 
master's  possession,  is  passing  to  him  through  the  servant's  hands, 
the  person  of  the  servant  is  not  —  at  least,  not  ordinarily  —  its 
ultimate  destination.  Therefore,  while  the  thing  remains  on  the 
servant's  person,  the  latter  does  not,  as  against  his  master,  commit 
a  trespass  in  transporting  it  about ;  and,  though  he  has  the  intent 
to  steal,  the  transaction  is  not  larceny.^ 

§  830.  Senranf B  own  Hiding-place.  —  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
servant  takes  the  thing  and  deposits  it  in  a  hiding-place  of  his 
own,  he  does  not  commit  the  trespass  essential  in  larceny.  Thus, 
in  an  old  and  familiar  case,  where  one,  authorized  to  sell  some 
effects,  sold  them  and  concealed  the  money  in  his  master's  house ; 
after  which,  as  a  separate  transaction,  he  took  this  money,  intend- 
ing to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use  ;  he  was  held  not  to  be  guilty 
of  larceny.* 

I>jBtinotion —  (When  Laroenj  —  When  not).  —  The  distinction  is, 
that,  if  the  clerk  or  servant  puts  the  coins  or  bank-notes  received 
firona  a  customer  into  the  cash  or  bill  drawer,  and  afterward  with 
felonious  intent  takes  them  out,^  he  commits  larceny ;  but,  if  he 
puts  them  in  the  first  instance  into  his  own  pocket,  or  if  he  car- 

1  Jn  Bex  V.  Hawtin,  7  Car.  &  P.  281,         <  Reg.  v.  Reed,  24  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  662, 

thlB  was  60  intimated  b^  Aldenon,  B.,  in  18  Jur.  66,  Dears.  267. 
a  case  of  money  paid  to  one  not  author-         *  Rez  v.  Dingley,  cited  1  Show.  68, 

ized  in  fact  to  receire  it,  though  the  Gouldsb.  186, 2  Leach,  4th  ed.  840 ;  ante, 

party  paying  it  supposed  he  was  author^  §  823. 
ized.  '  Rez  v,  Hammon,  Russ.  &  Ry.  221,  2 

<  Beff.  V.  Reed,  24  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  662,  Leach,  4th  ed.  1083,  4  Taunt.  804;    Rez 

Dears.  257, 18  Jur.  66 ;   Rez  v,  Hawtin,  v,  Chipchase,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  699,  3 

supra ;    2  East  P.  C.  668 ;  Rez  v.  Hart,  6  East  P.  0.  667 ;  Rez  v.  Murray,  1  Leach, 

Car.  St  P.  106 ;   Reg.  v.  Watto,  1  Eng.  L.  4th  ed,  844,  2  East  P.  C.  683 ;  Common- 

4  £q.  658,  2  Den.  C.  C.  14, 14  Jar.  870.  wealth  v.  Barry,  116  Mass.  1. 
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ries  them  directly  elsewhere  and  conceals  them,  taking  them  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  he  does  not  commit  the  offence,  however 
felonious  his  intent.^ 

Person  of  Servant,  again. —  And  it  seems  to  have  been  further 
held,  in  a  case  which  goes  to  the  verge,  that,  if  there  is  no  place 
of  deposit  for  the  thing  aside  from  the  personal  custody  of  the 
servant,  who  is  to  keep  it  for  his  master,  and  it  is  delivered  at  the 
place  where  his  duty  requires  him  to  receive  and  keep  it,  he  may 
then  be  guilty  of  larceny  by  converting  it  wrongfully  ;  though  it 
is  not  shown  to  have  been  put  in  any  place  separate  from  his 
person.* 

§  831.  CoaiB  in  Majiter'B  Cart.  —  Where  a  servant  was  sent  for 
some  coals  the  master  was  purchasing,  with  direction  to  bring 
them  home  in  the  cart  of  the  latter,  this  cart  was  held  to  be^ 
within  our  present  distinction,  a  place  of  ultimate  destination ; 
the  reason  being,  that,  since  the  cart  was,  in  law,  in  the  master's 
possession,^  the  coals  therein  must  be  deemed  so  also.  And  where 
the  servant,  on  his  way  home,  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  coals  for 
his  own  benefit,  he  was  held  to  have  committed  larceny  of  them> 
Again,  — 

Straw  at  Stable-door.  —  A  servant  who  brought  some  straw 
home  for  his  master,  was  held  to  have  delivered  it  at  a  place  of 
ultimate  destination  when  he  laid  it  down  at  the  stable-door, 
before  taking  it  within  ;  so  that,  by  carrying  a  portion  of  it  away 
from  this  spot,  with  felonious  intent,  he  became  guUty  of  this 
offence.* 

§  882.  Limitation  of  Dootrine  —  (Prior  Ownerabip  of  Master).  — 
The  doctrine  of  the  last  three  sections  does  not  apply  where  the 
master  had  the  ownership  of  the  specific  thing,  and  consequently 
the  legal  possession  of  it,  before  its  delivery  to  the  servant ;  for, 
in  such  a  case,  this  change  of  custody  does  not  change  the  pos- 
session in  law.®    Therefore  — 

1  Rex  V.  Bazeley,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  2  Den.  C.  G.  14, 14  Jar.  870.     And  lee 

886 ;    B.  a  nom.  Bazely'i  Case,  2  East  observations  in  Beg.  v.  Reed,  24  £ng.  Ij. 

P.  C.  671 ;   Rex  v.  Waite,  1  Leach,  4th  4  £q.  662. 

ed.  28,  2  East  P.  C.  670.     And  see  Reg.         *  Rex  v.  Robinson,  2  East  P.  C.  665. 
V.  Green,  24  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  666, 18  Jur.         «  Reg.  v.  Reed,  24  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  562» 
158,  Dears.  823;  Rex  v.  Headge,2  Leach,  18  Jur.  66,  Dears.  257.    See  also  Rex  v. 
4th  ed.  1033.  Russ.  &  Ry.  160;  Rex  i^.  Harding,  Russ.  &  Ry.  126;   Reg.  o  Bun- 
Walsh,  Russ.  &  Ry.  216,  4  Taunt.  268,  2  kail,  Leigh  &  C.  871. 
Leach,  4th  ed.  1064.  A  Reg.  v  Hay  ward,  1  Car.  &  K.  518w 

a  Reg.  V.  Watts,  1  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  668,         «  1st  Rep.  Eng.  Grim.  Law  Com.  ▲.  ix 
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Servmnt  sent  for  Goods  pnroliased. — If  a  com-&ctor  purchases 
the  cargo  of  a  vessel  laden  with  corn,  —  a  case  in  which  the  pur- 
chase transfers  the  ownership  before  formal  delivery  to  the  buyer, 
—  and  sends  his  servant  with  a  lighter  to  the  ship  for  it,  then,  if 
the  servant  takes  some,  of  it  directly  from  the  ship  before  it  is 
transferred  to  the  lighter,  he  commits  a  larceny.^ 

Servant  taking  from  Servant.  —  And  possibly,  under  some  cir* 
cumstances,  if  a  servant  receives  from  a  third  person  a  thing  for 
the  master,  not  the  master's  before ;  in  a  case  where  the  receipt 
is,  as  to  other  persons,  a  receipt  in  law  by  the  master ;  ^  a  second 
servant,  taking  the  thing  by  delivery  from  the  first,  may  commit 
larceny  of  it  as  against  the  master,  into  whose  possession  this 
second  servant  cannot  deny  that  the  thing  has  come.^ 

§  883.  Bailees  and  otiiers  having  Special  Property.  —  Common 
carriers  and  other  bailees,  and  persons  in  the  like  relations,  who 
have  a  special  property  in  goods  in  their  hands,  and  persons  gen- 
erally to  whom  goods  are  conmiitted  under  contract,  cannot 
become  guilty  of  larceny  of  them  while  the  relation  subsists ; 
their  entire  control  and  qiiasi  ownership  being  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a  trespass.  Such  persons  are  said  to  have  a  possession 
of  the  goods,  in  distinction  from  a  custody.^ 

§  834.  Continued  —  (Relation  ended  —  Breaking  Balk).  —  But 
where  the  relation  has  ended,  —  as,  for  instance,  where  the  goods 
conveyed  by  a  carrier  have  fully  reached  their  place  of  destina- 
tion,^ or  he  has  broken  open  a  package  in  violation  of  his  trust,^ 
—  there  may  then  be  a  larceny.  This  distinction  has  led  to  the 
apparently  absurd  proposition,  that  no  offence  is  committed  by  a 
carrier  stealing  the  entire  parcel  which  he  is  carrying,  but  it  is 

1S84,  p.  21,  pi.  4 ;  Beg.  v.  Watts,  1  Eng.  2  Car.  &  K.  842, 8  New  SeM.  Cas.  702, 18 

L.  &  £q.  568,  2  Den.  C.  C.  14.    And  see  Jur.  1086;   Rex  v.  Banks,  Buss.  &  By. 

ante,  §  828.  441 ;  Commonwealth  v.  James,  1  Pick. 

1  Bex  V,  Abrahat,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  876. 
824,  2  East  P.  C.  669.  >  Anon^rmons,  J.  Kel.  88 ;  2  East  P.  C. 

^  See  Reg.  v.  Beed,  24  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  606.    And   see   Bex   v.    Charlewood,  1 

562,  18  Jur.  66.  Leach,  4th  ed.  409,  2  East  P.  C.  689; 

*  Beg.  V.  Watts,  2  Den.  C.  C.  14,  1  post,  §  861. 

Eng.  L.  &  £q.  558, 14  Jur.  870.  ^  Bex  v.  Madox,  Buss.  &  B.y.  92;  Bex 

*  Wright  V.  Lindsay,  20  Ala.  428;  v.  Brazier,  Buss.  &  By.  387 ;  Bobinson  v. 
Anonymous,  J.  Kel.  81,  82,  83;  Bex  v.  The  State,  1  Coldw.  120.  And  see  Com- 
Fletcher,  4  Car.  &  P.  545 ;  Bex  v.  Prat-  monwealth  v.  James,  1  Piek.  875 ;  Beg. 
ley,  6  Car.  &  F.  538 ;  Bex  v,  Sarage,  5  v.  Poyser,  4  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  565,  2  Den 
Car.  4  P.  148 ;    Bex  v.  Smith,  1  Moody,  C  C.  283 ;  post,  |  860. 

478;  Beg.  o.  Thristle,  1  Den.  C.  C.  502, 
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larceny  to  steal  a  part.^  If  the  bailment  was  gratuitous,  it  is 
still  the  same  as  though  for  hire.^ 

§  835.  DifttinotionB  reduced  to  another  Form.  —  The  foregoing 
distinctions,  being  in  all  the  books,  could  not  properly  be  omitted. 
Yet  they  are  not  practically  so  helpful  to  the  practitioner  and  the 
judge  as  they  seem  to  be.  In  looking  into  each  case,  what  we  are 
to  find,  to  make  larceny  of  it,  is  a  trespass ;  this  is  the  point  to 
which  the  other  inquiries  tend,  as  to  a  common  centre.  And  the 
simpler  propositions  are  the  following :  A  servant  may  steal  his 
master's  goods ;  a  bailee  or  any  other  person  may  steal  the  property 
intrusted  to  him ;  but,  to  do  so,  he  must  commit  a  trespass.^  And 
a  trespass  requires  for  its  commission  an  act  differing  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and  with  the  relations  of  the 
parties  to  the  property.  It  consists  in  doing,  by  way  of  physical 
or  manual  force,  as  already  explained,^  something  to  the  physical 
substance  taken,  of  a  nature  or  to  an  extent  not  lawfully  done 
unde^  the  charge  or  bailment.  If  the  thing  done  is  such  as  would , 
be  no  violation  of  duty,  were  the  doer's  intent  not  felonious ;  or, 
being  a  violation,  would  not  be  a  technical  trespass  ;  the  transac- 
tion is  not  larceny,  though  the  intent  be  felonious.  And  the  felo- 
nious intent  and  act  of  technical  trespass  must,  in  these  as  in 
other  circumstances,^  concur  in  point  of  time.  Yet  these  plainer 
propositions  cannot  be  followed  safely  without  some  reference  to 
the  adjudications.  For  the  law  on  this  subject  is  so  nicely  tech- 
nical, that  we  can  hardly  affirm  it  to  rest  on  any  i»x)position,  (x 
series  of  propositions ;  or,  indeed,  on  any  thing.  Let  us  see  some- 
thing further  of  the  cases. 

§  836.    Servant  doing  what  Duty  forbids.  —  If   a  servant,  having 

an  article  in  his  custody,  and  intending  to  steal  it,  does,  for  the 
purpose  of  theft,  any  thing  with  the  article  forbidden  by  his  duty, 
he  commits  larceny.    Thus,  — 

Absconding  with  Master's  Cart  —  '^  A  carter  going  away  with  his 
master's  cart  was  holden  a  felony."  ^  For,  being  impelled  by  his 
master's  mind  rather  than  his  own  when  in  the  line  of  duty,  he 

1  Anonymous,  J.  Eel.  81,  82,  88,  2         >  The  State  v.  Fatfclough,  29  Conn 
East  P.  C.  696;    Rex  v.  Howell,  7  Car.    47. 
&  P.  326 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Brown,  4         *  Ante,  §  799. 
Haas.  680.     See,  concerning  these  ser-         *  Ante,  §  804,  806. 
eral  classes  of  persons,  post,  |  868-871.  *  Ante,  §  801. 

•  Rex  V,  Robinson,  2  £ast  P.  C.  666b 
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commits  a  txespass  by  departing  of  his  own  will  out  of  that 
line.^ 

BeUing  MaBter'B  Gk>odfl. — So,  if  a  servant  has  goods  delivered 
him  to  convey  to  a  customer,  but  sells  them  for  his  own  benefit^ 
—  that  is,  carries  them,  with  felonious  intent,  where  his  duty  for- 
bids,—  he  commits  the  trespass  necessary  in  a  larceny  of  the 
goods.* 

BaUee  doing  what  Duty  forbids.  — But  what  would  be  larceny  in 
a  servant  is  not  necessarily  so  in  a  bailee.     Thus,  — 

Cairying  to  'Wrong  Place — BeUlng.  —  A  common  carrier  taking 
a  parcel  out  of  the  way,  or  selling  it,  does  not  commit  the  tres- 

1  Clerk  taldng  Money. — Exactly  ihown :  Bill  to  send  by  Mail.  —  One  em- 
the  same  occurs  where  a  clerk  ta^s  ployed  as  clerk,  in  the  daytime,  bat 
money  oat  of  his  employer's  till,  and  not  residing  in  the  house,  converted  to 
puts  it  into  his  own  pocket,  Bex  v.  Ham-  his  own  use  a  bill  of  exchange,  which,  in 
mon,  Russ.  &  Ry.  221,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  the  asnal  coarse  of  business,  he  receiyed 
1088,  4  Taunt.  304;  or  (Gk>odB. — )  re-  from  his  employer,  with  directions  to 
mores  goods  of  his  employer,  intending  transmit  it  by  post  to  a  correspondent ; 
to  steal  them,  Reg.  v.  Manning,  Dears.  Rex  r.  Faradice,  2  East  P.  C.  665.  Cheok 
21,  17  Jur.  28,  14  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  548,  22  for  Creditor.  ~  Other  clerks,  receiying 
Law  J.  If.  8.  M.  C.  21 ;  Walker  v.  Cora-  checks  to  deliver  to  creditors,  appropri- 
monwealth,  SLeigh,  748;  Reg.  r.  Robins,  ated  to  themselyes  the  whole;  Rex  v. 
Dears.  418, 18  Jur.  1058,  29  Eng.  L.  &  Metcalf,  I  Moody,  438;  Reg.  v.  Heath,  2 
£q.  544 ;  Reg.  v,  Samways,  26  Eng.  L.  &  Moody,  83.  Money.  —  Others,  receiving 
Eq.  576.  These  acts  are  larceny.  BiU  money ;  Rex  t^.  Lavender,  2  East  P.  C. 
of  Sxchange.  —  So  it  is  larceny  for  the  566.  A  servant,  being  sent  with  6<.  to 
confidential  clerk  of  a  merchant  to  take  buy  twelve  cwt.  of  coals,  bought  a  smaller 
a  bill  of  exchan|;e,  unindorsed,  from  the  quantity  for  8<.  8c/.,  and  appropriated 
bill-box,  and  convert  it  to  liis  own  use,  one  of  the  shillings  to  his  own  use ;  Reg. 
althoagh  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attend-  v.  Seaman,  Car.  &  M.  595.  Another  per- 
ing  to  the  cash  affairs  from  week  to  son,sentwithanother  sum  of  money,  mis- 
week  ;  for,  as  it  had  not  been  delivered  appropriated  the  whole  ;  Reg.  v.  Smith,  1 
him  by  his  employer  for  this  purpose,  Car.  &  K.  428.  Articles  to  sell.  —  A  ser- 
the  taking  is  tortious,  from  the  employ-  vant,  intrusted  with  some  articles  of 
er's  possession.  Rex  v.  Chipchase,  2  clothing  to  sell,  and  money  to  make 
Leach,  4th  ed.  699,  2  East  P.  C.  567 ;  change,  left  the  country  with  the  money 
and  see  ante,  §  829,  880.  and  clothing;   Reg.  r.  Hawkins,  1  Den. 

3  Rex  V,  Bass,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  251, 2  C.  C.  584,  Temp.  &  M.  328. 14  Jur.  518, 
£a«t  P.  C.  566,  598 ;  Rex  v,  McNamee,  1  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  547.  Barge.  —  One  em- 
1  Moody,  868 ;  Reg.  v.  Jackson,  2  Moody,  ployed  to  take  a  barge  to  a  certain  place, 
32 ;  Rex  v.  Butteris,  6  Car.  &  P.  147 ;  being  paid  his  wages  in  advance,  and  a 
Rex  V.  Stock,  I  Moody,  87 ;  United  separate  sum  of  three  sovereigns  to  pay 
StAtes  V.  Clew,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  700 ;  Rex  tonnage,  took  the  barge  part  way,  paid  a 
r.  Jones,  7  Car.  ft  P.  151 ;  Reg.  v.  Jen-  part  of  the  sum  for  tonnage,  and  con- 
kins,  9  Car.  ft  P.  38 ;  Reg.  v.  Harvey,  9  verted  the  rest  of  the  money  to  his  own 
Car.  ft  P.  353.  In  the  following  cases,  ase ;  Reg.  v.  Goode,  Car.  ft  M.  582.  And 
oremiiing  the  doctrine  of  Rex  i;.  Wat-  see  Reg.  v.  Goodenough,  Dears.  210,  25 
son,  2  East  P.  C.  562,  the  act  was  held  to  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  572.  See,  however,  Reg. 
be  larceny,  ^he   felonious  intent  being  v.  Evans,  Car.  ft  M.  682. 
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pass  essential  in  laroeny ;  ^  because,  in  the  relation  wluch  he  sus- 
tains, his  own  mind  is  to  control  his  actions, — not  the  mind  of 
the  owner,  to  whom  his  responsibilities  are  very  different  £rom 
those  of  a  servant.  And  where  the  prisoner,  being  specially 
employed  to  drive  six  pigs  to  a  certain  place,  left  one  of  them  on 
the  way  with  Mr.  M.,  because  it  was  tired ;  of  which  act  he  in- 
formed the  owner,  and  was  then  directed  to  ask  Mr.  M.  to  keep 
it ;  but,  instead  of  asking  him,  went  and  sold  it  to  him ;  this  sell- 
ing was  ruled,  in  a  jury  case,  not  to  be  larceny.^  Obviously 
the  sale  involved  no  physical  act  done  to  that  physical  thing,  the 
pig :  which  physical  thing,  being  already  in  the  purchaser's  hands, 
required  no  manual  delivery  to  convey  the  title. 

§  887.  Penons  having  Gk>odfl  not  intarusted.  —  There  is  another 
class  of  cases  ;  it  differs  both  from  those  of  bailees,  and  of  servants 
general  and  special ;  in  which  the  thing  came  lawfully  and  prop- 
erly into  the  hands  of  the  person,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  it  was 
not  intrusted.  The  doctrine  concerning  this  class  is,  that,  if  in 
the  original  taking  there  was  neither  any  evil  intent  nor  a  tech- 
nical trespass,  no  larceny  is  committed  by  any  subsequent  mis- 
appropriation, with  felonious  intent.     Consequently,  — 

Taken  Into  PoaaeMlon  at  Fire. — Where  a  woman,  at  a  fire,  joined 
her  neighbors  in  removing  goods,  under  the  observation  of  the 
owner,  but  not  at  his  request ;  and  she  secreted  the  goods  she 
removed,  and  denied  having  them  ;  but  the  jury  found  that  her 
first  intention  was  right,  and  the  theft  was  an  afterthought ;  she 
was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  larceny  ;  "  for,  if  the  original  taking 
were  not  with  intent  to  steal,  the  subsequent  conversion  was  no 
felony,  but  a  breach  of  trust."  * 

§  838.  Lost  Goods.  —  If  goods  have  been  lost,  and  a  person  not 
knowing  the  owner  has  taken  them  into  possession  lawfully,  the 
principle  just  stated  shows  that  he  cannot  afterward,  having 
ascertained  who  the  owner  is,  commit  larceny  of  them.  Even, 
according  to  the  current  of  opinion,  which  is  a  little  disturbed  by 
contrary  intimations,  the  familiar  rule  concerning  common  carriers 
that  the  offence  may  be  perpetrated  by  breaking  bulk,*  does  not 
apply  to  lost  goods.     For,  said  Parke,  B.,  "  it  seems  difficult  to 


1  Ante,  §  888,  884. 

*  Beg.  V.  Jones,  Car.  ft  M.  611. 
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apply  thilt  doctrine,  which  belongs  to  bailment  where  a  special 
property  is  acquired  by  contract,  to  any  case  of  goods  merely  lost 
and  found,  where  a  special  property  is  acquired  by  finding."^ 
This  doctrine  of  lost  goods,  with  that  of  bailments,  of  larcenies 
by  servants,  and  some  others,  will  be  further  considered  under 
another  sub-title. 

§  839.  TtMipaM  In  Orlgiiial  Taking.  —  If,  in  the  original  taking 
of  an  article,  there  was  a  trespass,  even  though  it  was  but  a  tech- 
nical civil  one,  and  a  fortiori  if  the  taking  was  felonious,  any 
subsequent  asportation  of  the  article  is  a  renewal  of  the  trespass ; 
and,  when  done  with  intent  to  steal  it,  is  larceny.*    Therefore,  — 

Driving  Sheep.  —  Where  a  defendant,  in  driving  away  a  flock 
of  his  own  lambs  from  a  field,  inadvertently  drove  with  them  a 
lamb  belonging  to  another  person ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  sold  the  lamb  for  his  own^  and  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  fact ;  he  was  held  to  have  committed  larceny 
of  the  sheep.'    Again, — 

Canrying  to  another  Connty.  —  It  is  familiar  doctrine,  belong- 
ing, however,  to  the  department  of  the  Procedure,  that,  when  a 
thief  steals  goods  which  he  carries  away,  he  becomes  guilty  of 
a  complete  larceny  in  every  county  or  distinct  locality  into  which 
he  takes  them,  while  his  intent  to  steal  continues.^ 

VI.  Thelrdefnt. 

§  840.  What  la  meant  by  "  The  Intent.''  —  We  saw,  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume,*  that  larceny  requires  a  concurrence,  with  the  act, 
of  two  intents ;  namely,  a  general  one  to  do  the  trespass,  and  a 

1  Reg.  V.  Thnrborn,  1  Den.  C.  C.  887,  State  v.  Ferguson,  2   McMullan,    602; 

806,  2  Car.  &  K.  881,  Tempi  &  M.  67 ;  Cartwright  v.  Green,  2  Leach,  4th  ed. 

a.  OL  nom.  Beg.  o.  Tharbone,  18  Jar.  490 ;  962,  8  Yes.  405.    See  further,  concerning 

s.  o.  Beg.  V.  Wood,  8  New  Sess.  Cai.  681.  lost  goods,  post,  §  87S-«83. 

See  also  s.  p.  Lane  v.  People,  6  Oilman,  *  Commonwealth  v.  White,  11  Cosh. 

305 ;  Bansom  v.  The  State,  22  Conn.  168 ;  488 ;  Beg.  v,  BUej,  14  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  644, 

The  State  v.  Conwaj,  18  Misso.  821 ;  Dears.  149, 17  Jur.  189,  22  Law  J.  n.  8. 

The  State  v.  Boper,  8  Der.  478 ;   People  M.  C.  48.     Bat  see  Bex  v.  HoUoway,  5 

v.  CogdeU,  1  HiU,  N.  T.  94 ;  People  o.  Car.  ft  P.  624. 

Anderson,  14  Johns.  294 ;  Beg.  v.  Pres-  *  Beg.  v,  Bilej,  snpra. 

ton,  3  Den.  C.  C.  868,  8  Eng.  L.  ft  £q.  «  Crim.  Proced.  I.  §  69,  80 ;  II.  §  727. 

589 ;  Porter  v.  The  State,  Mart.  &  Terg.  As  to  stealing  goods  in  another  State 

226.    Bat  see,  as  perhaps  haying  a  con-  or  country  and  bringing  them  into  oar 

trary  bearing,  Bex  v.  Wynne,  1  Leach,  own,  see  Vol.  I.  §  187-142;  The  Stat«  » 

4th  ed.  418,  2  East  P.  C.  864,  697 ;   Bex  Newman,  9  Ner.  48. 

V.  Sears,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  416,  note ;  The  *  YoL  L  §  842. 
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particular  one.  Commonly,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  in- 
tent in  larceny,  we  mean  the  particular  intent ;  and  so  shall  we 
through  the  following  sections* 

Must  be  " Felonioiu.''  —  This  particular  intent  is  called  "felo- 
nious." Without  it  there  can  be  no  larceny.^  "  What  is  meant 
by  felonious  intent,"  said  Reade,  J.,  in  a  North  Carolina  case, 
^^  is  a  question  for  the  court ;  and,  after  the  court  defines  that, 
then  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  [the  defendant]  had  such 
intent."  « 

Diffloult  —  Confliotiiig.  —  But  the  law  on  this  question  of  intent 
is  difficult,  and  the  authorities  are  in  a  measure  conflicting.  Still 
there  are,  relating  to  it,  some  leading  doctrines  which  are  reason- 
ably certain. 

Mora  than  mere  TtespaM.  —  None  of  the  authorities  doubt, 
that  the  taking,  to  be  felonious,  must  be  by  more  than  a  mere 
careless  trespass ;  as,  "  if  the  sheep  of  A  strays  from  the  flock  of 
A  into  the  flock  of  B,  and  B  drives  it  along  with  his  flock,  or  by 
pure  mistake  shears  it,  this  is  not  a  felony;  but,  if  he  knows  it 
to  be  another's,  and  marks  it  with  his  mark,  this  is  an  eyidence 
of  a  felony."*    Agjain, — 

§  841.  DaprlTa  Owner  of  entire  Ownership.  —  It  is  clear  general 
doctrine,  that  the  intent  must  be  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
entire  ownership,  in  distinction  from  a  temporary  use  of  the 
property.*    Thus, — 

Taking  a  thing  to  nee  and  retom  it.  —  K  one  takes  a  horse,  how- 
ever wrongfully,  merely  to  use  and  return  it ;  ^  as,  if  an  indent- 
lu'ed  servant,  to  escape  from  service,  rides  away  his  master^s 
horse,  not  intending  to  deprive  him  of  his  ownership  in  it ;  ^  or, 


1  Blunt  V,  Commonwealth,  4  Leiffb,         «  Vol.  1. 1  666, 579;  1  Hale  P.  C.  600; 

689 ;  Witt  v.  The  State,  9  Misso.  663 ;  Reg.  v.  Trebilcock,  Dears.  &  B.  468, 7  Cos 

Rex  V.  HoUoway,  6  Car.  &  P.  524;   Reg.  C.  C.  408;  Fields  v.  The  State,  6  Coldw. 

V.  Godft^j,  8  Car.  &  P.  668;   Smith  v.  624;  Reg.  v.  Guernsey,  1  Fost.  &  F.  894; 

Shultz,  1  Scam.  490;  Rex  v.  Hall,  8  Car.  The  State  v.  Shermer,  66  Mieso.   88; 

&  P.  409;  The  State  v,  Hawkins,  8  Port.  Reg.  v.  Hollowaj,  and  the  other  cases 

461 ;  The  State  u.  Gresser,  19  Misso.  247;  below  cited;  Rex  9.  Van  Muyen,  Ross. 

WillUms  V,  The  State,  44  Ala.  896 ;  Reg.  &  Ry.  118 ;  Reg.  v.  Torke,  2  Car.  ^  K. 

V.  Deering,  11  Cox  C.  C.  296;  The  State  841;    s.  c.  nom.  Reg.  v.  York,  1   Dau 

V.  Matthews,  20  Misso.  66 ;  The  State  v,  C.  C.  886,  Temp.  &  M.  20;  The  State  «. 

Fritchler,  64  Miaso.  424 ;  Phelps  v.  Pea-  South,  4  Dutcher,  28 ;  Keely  v.  The  State, 

pie,  66  lU.  384.  14  Ind.  86. 

s  The  State  v.  Gaither,  72  N.  G.  468,         •  The  State  v.  Self,  1  Bay,  24A. 
460.  *  The  State  v.  York,  6  fiarrmg.  JML 

<  1  Hale  P.  C.  607.  498. 
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if  the  wrong-doer  leads  the  animal  from  a  stable  which  he  enters 
at  night,  and  rides  it  many  mUes  to  a  tavern  and  leaves  it,  his 
purpose  being  simply  to  do  this,  without  any  intent  to  return  it ;  ^ 
such  person  does  not  commit  larceny.  In  like  manner,  if  a  thief 
takes  a  horse  only  to  help  himself  off  with  other  property  stolen, 
he  does  not  steal  the  horse.^ 

To  get  Pay  for  'Work  not  dona.  —  And  where  an  employee  in  a 
tannery  removed  some  dressed  skins  from  the  warehouse  to 
another  part  of  the  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  them 
to  the  foreman  and  getting  paid  for  them  as  his  own  work,  this 
was  held  not  to  be  larceny.' 

To  seU  to  Owner.  —  It  would  have  been  otherwise  if  the  intent 
had  been  to  sell  the  skins  to  the  owner ;  ^  for  then  there  would 
have  been  an  intended  appropriation  of  the  entire  property,  in- 
stead of  the  interest  in  it  which  consists  in  having  done  labor 
thereon. 

To  entioe  to  Fomioation.  —  A  man  does  not  commit  larceny  of 
articles  from  a  girl,  when  he  takes  them  merely  to  make  her 
come  for  them,  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  enticing  her  into 
an  act  of  fornication.^ 

To  pledge,  then  redeem  and  return.  —  If  one  takes  another's 
goods  intending  to  pledge  them,  then  redeem  and  return  them, 
this,  within  the  foregoing  views,  would  at  the  first  impression 
seem  fai  strictness  not  to  be  larceny.  And  so  it  has  been,  by 
some  judges,  held.®  But  plainly  this  limitation  of  the  intent 
must  be  shown  by  the  defendant,  to  avail  him ;  for  the  outward 
facts  prima  facie  <x>nstitute  a  larceny.  And  Gumey,  B.,  once 
said  to  a  jury :  ^^  I  confess  I  think,  that,  if  this  doctrine  of  an  in- 
tention to  redeem  property  is  to  prevail,  courts  of  justice  will  be 
of  very^little  use.     A  more  glorious  doctrine  for  thieves  it  would 

1  Rex  V.  Philipps,  2  EiUt  P.  C.  662.  of  a  tallow  chandler  clandeitinelj  re- 

'  Bex  V.  Crump,  1  Car.  ft  P.  668 ;  moved,  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  room 

Bex  V.  McMakin,  Ross,  ft  Ry.  833,  note.  in  his  master's  warehouse,  a  quantity  of 

*  Reg.  V.  HoUowaj,  1  Den.  C.  C.  870,  fat,  and  placed  it  in  the  scales,  repre- 

2  Car.  ft  K.  942,  Temp,  ft  M.  40,  8  New  senting  afterward  that  a  butcher  had 

Seas.  Cas.  410, 18  Jur.  86.    This  case  is  brought  it  for  sale, — this  was  held  to  be 

hardly  distinguishable,  on  principle,  from  larceny. 

Beg.  t?.  Richards,  1  Car.  ft  K.  682,  in         •  Rex  o.  Dickinson,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  420. 
which  Tindal,  C.  J.,  ruled  the  other  way.         *  Rex  v.  Wright,  Car.  Crim.  Law,  8d 

«  Reg.  V.  Hall,  Temp,  ft  M.  47, 1  Den.  ed.  278,  by  Hullock,  B.,  and  Holroyd,  J., 

C.  C.  381,  2  Car.  ft  K.  947,  8  New  Sess.  stated  also  9  Car.  ft  P.  664,  note. 
C«a.  407,  18  Jur.  87,  whore  the  s«nrant 
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be  difficult  to  discover,  but  a  more  injurious  doctrine  for  honest 
men  cannot  well  be  imagined."  ^  Now,  if  a  man  pledges  an  arti* 
cle,  he  transmits  an  ownership,  which,  though  not  perfect,  will 
become  so  if  he  fsiils  to  perform  the  condition  to  the  pledgee ; 
and  this  is  very  different  from  his  merely  holding  it  in  his  own 
temporary  custody  and  using  it.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  princi- 
ple, the  taking  with  intent  to  pledge  is  larceny,  even  though 
there  is  the  further  intent  to  redeem  and  return  the  thing  pledged. 
So,  at  least,  either  from  principle  or  from  considerations  of  policy, 
such  a  transaction  would  now  appear  to  be  generally  regarded.^ 

§  841  a.  Part  of  the  Thing.  —  The  doctrine  seems  to  be,  both 
in  principle  and  authority,  that,  if  the  intent  is,  not  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  the  whole  thing,  but  of  a  part  of  it,  or  a  part  inter- 
est in  it,  the  transaction  will  be  larceny.    Thus, — 

Tftldng  to  compel  Reward.  —  The  Massachusetts  court  has  held, 
that,  if  one  takes  a  horse  found  astray  on  his  land,  to  conceal  it 
imtil  the  owner  offers  a  reward  for  its  return  and  then  claim  the 
reward,  or  to  induce  the  owner  to  sell  it  astray  for  less  than  its 
value,  this  is  larceny.  And  Morton,  J%,  said :  ^^  When  a  person 
takes  property  of  another  with  the  intent  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  a  portion  of  the  property  taken  or  of  its  value,  such  intent 
is  felonious  and  the  taking  is  larceny."  ^    Again,  — 

Railway  Ticket.  —  It  is  larceny  fraudulently  to  take  a  railway 
ticket,  meaning  to  use  it  in  travel,  though  the  ticket  is  to  be  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  the  journey.^ 

§  842.  Lnorl  oatiaa  —  (Animo  Fnrandi).  —  Besides  the  foregoing 
doctrines,  it  is  frequently  laid  down  in  the  books,  that  the  taking 
must  also  be  Iticri  causa.  That  it  must  be  animo  furandi  is  a 
common  expression,  which  really  means  nothing ;  for  what  is  an 
intent  to  steal  ?  Blaakstone  observes :  ^^  The  taking  and  carrying 
away  must  be  felonious  ;  that  is,  done  animo  furandi ;  or,  as  the 
civil  law  expresses  it,  lucri  causa.  This  requisite,  besides  excus- 
ing those  who  labor  under  incapacities  of  mind  or  will,  indemni- 
fies also  mere  trespassers,  and  other  petty  offenders.  As  if  a 
servant  takes  his  master^s  horse  without  his  knowledge,  and 

1  Reg.  V.  Phetbeon,  9  Car.  &  P.  662,         *  Commonwealth  v.  Mason,  105  Mast. 

668.  158,167.    The  Like  has  been  held  by  the 

>  Reg.  o.  Trebilcock,  Dean,  ft  B.  468,  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  in  Ireland, 

7  Cox  C.  C.  408;  Fields  o.  The  State,  6  Reg.  v.  O'Donnell,  7  Cox  C.  C.  887. 
Coldw.  624.  «  Reg.  v.  Beecham,  6  Cox  C.  C  181. 
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brings  him  home  again;  if  a  neighbor  takes  another^s  plough 
that  is  left  in  the  field,  and  uses  it  upon  his  own  land  and  then 
returns  it ;  if  under  color  of  arrear  of  rent,  where  none  is  due, 
I  distrain  another's  cattle  or  seize  them;  all  these  are  misde- 
meanors and  trespasses,  but  no  felonies.  The  ordinary  discovery 
of  a  felonious  intent  is  where  the  party  doth  it  clandestinely ;  ^ 
or,  being  charged  with  the  fact,  denies  it.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  criterion  of  criminality;  for  in  cases  that  may 
amount  to  larceny  the  variety  of  circumstances  is  so  great,  and 
the  complications  thereof  so  mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
count all  those,  which  may  evidence  a  felonious  intent,  or  animum 
furandi;  wherefore  they  must  be  left  to  the  due  and  attentive 
consideration  of  the  court  and  jury."  '  Now  these  words  of  the 
commentator  seem  even  ludicrously  indefinite;  yet  really  they 
convey  about  as  exact  an  idea  as  can  be  stated,  with  any  assur- 
ance of  its  being  correct,  applied  in  all  the  localities  in  which  the 
common  law  is  administered.^  And  we  find  much  difficulty,  not 
only  in  saying  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  different  States  con- 
flict with  one  another,  but  how  far  also  the  later  decisions  over- 
turn the  earlier. 

§848.  ConTert  to  own  Use?  —  Advantage  to  Self?  —  Deprive 
Owner?  —  There  are  authorities  which  seem  even  to  maintain, 
that  the  thief  must  intend  to  convert  the  property  to  his  own 
use.*  But  the  true  view,  where  the  necessity  of  the  lucri  causa 
is  conceded,  is  simply  that  he  should  intend  some  advantage  to 
himself,  in  distinction  from  a  mere  act  of  mischief  to  another.^ 
Thus, — 


^  8«oreoy  of  The  Taking.  — In  North 
Carolina  a  doctrine  seems  to  preyail,  in 
rather  indiatinct  outline,  to  the  effect 
that,  for  a  taking  to  be  larceny,  it  must 
be  in  some  sense  cUndestine.  The 
State  V.  I/edford,  67  N.  C.  60;  The  State 
V.  Deal,  64  N.  C.  270.  Now,  in  matter 
of  evidence,  secrecy  in  the  taking,  or  an 
attempt  to  conceal  the  thing  taken,  may, 
according  to  general  doctrine,  be  im- 
portant. Long  V.  The  State,  11  Fla.  206 ; 
Gardiner  r.  The  State,  88  Texas,  692; 
McDaniel  v.  The  State,  83  Texas,  419. 
But,  in  matter  of  law,  the  taking  need 
not  be  secret,  neither  need  the  thing 
taken  be  concealed.  The  State  v.  Fenn,  41 


Conn.  690.  And  see  ante,  §  796, 804, 816, 
819,  820,  825,  and  various  other  places. 

3  4  Bl.  Com.  282.  And  see  ante,  §  841 
and  cases  there  cited. 

*  See  ante,  §  768  and  note,  and  cases 
there  cited. 

«  McDaniel  v.  The  State,  8  Sm.  &  M. 
401,  418;  The  State  v.  Hawkins,  8  Port. 
461.  .But  an  intent  to  convert  the  prop- 
erty to  his  own  use  generally,  is  suffi- 
cient, though  no  intent  is  shown  to  do  so 
in  the  county  in  which  it  is  taken.  The 
State  V.  Ware,  10  Ala.  814. 

6  Vol.  I.  §  566 ;  ante,  §  758.  The 
Alabama  court  held,  during  slavery,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision, 
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Taking  to  give  away.  —  If  the  intent  is  to  make  a  gift  of  the 
article  to  a  friend,  the  offence  is  committed ;  ^  but  here  the  view 
may  be,  that  the  thief  first  appropriated  the  thing  to  himself, 
then  gaye  it  away. 

To  feed  to  Owner's  Hoibm.-'- And  where  a  servant  clandestinely 
takes  grain  belonging  to  his  master  to  feed  to  the  master's  horses, 
he  commits  larceny  of  the  grain,  —  a  proposition  settled  in  Eng- 
land, though  upon  it  there  were  formerly  doubts.^ 

To  avoid  Penalty.  —  Likewise,  if  a  postK)ffice  clerk  secretes  a 
letter  to  avoid  the  penalty  attached  to  a  mistake  he  has  made 
concerning  it,  he  commits  a  larceny  of  the  letter.' 

To  enppraM  Inquiry.  —  So  does  a  servant-woman  who  intercepts 
and  burns  a  letter  to  suppress  inquiries  it  may  suggest  concern- 
ing her  character.^ 

§  844.  Idle  Corioaity.  —  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Abinger, 
C.  B.,  in  1888,  ruled,  on  a  jury  trial,  that  if,  from  idle  curiosity, 
either  personal  or  political,  one  opens  a  letter  addressed  to 
another,  and  keeps  it,  this  is  no  larceny,  though  a  part  of  his 
object  is  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  its  destination.  ^^  The  term 
lucri  causa  infers,"  he  said,  "  that  it  should  be  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantage to  the  party  committing  the  offence.  A  malicious  injuiy 
to  the  property  of  another  is  not  enough."  ^ 

§  845.  Tender  of  Value. — We  have  intimations,  that,  if  one  taking 
an  article  tenders  its  value  in  money,  he  is,  prima  facie^  not  gtdlty 
of  larceny.  The  offer  of  pay  will  not  necessarily  exempt  him, 
but  Mr.  East  says,  it  is  ^^  pr^nant  evidence."  ^    This  proceeds 

it  is  not  larceny  to  entice  a  ilaye  from  *  Rex  v.  Morfit,  Rubs.  &  Ry.  907 ; 

hit  master  with  the  intent  to  secure  to  Reg.  v.  Priyett»  1  Den.  C.  C.  193,  2  Car. 

the  slave  his  freedom ;  because,  in  such  ft  K.  114 ;   Reg.  o.  Careswell,  5  Jur.  251 ; 

a  case,  the  party  intends  no  benefit  to  Reg.  v.  Usbome,  6  Jur.  200;  Reg.  r. 

himself.    The  State  v.  Hawkins,  8  Port.  Handley,  Car.  ft  M.  647 ;   Reg.  o.  Grnn- 

461.    But  the  South  Carolina  tribunal  cell,  9  Car.  ft  P.  865.    See  Reg.  o.  Smith,  ^ 

characterized  this  as  "  a  yery  novel  and  1  Coz  C.  C.  10. 

startling  proposition ; "  for  "  the  secret,  *  Reg.  v.  Wy nn,  1  Den.  C.   C.  S6o, 

fraudulent  deprivation  of  the  owner  of  Temp,  ft  M.  32,  2  Car.  ft  K.  859»  3  New 

his  goods  shows  the  felonious  Intent,  as  Sess.  Cas.  414. 

well  without  as  with  the  causa  htcri"  The  *  Reg.  v,  Jones,  2  Car.  ft  K.  286,  I 

State  V.  Brown,  8  Strob.  506,  516.     See  Den.  C.  C.  188. 

post,  §  847.    And  see  People  v.  Juarez,  &  Reg.  v.  Godfrey,  8  Car.  &  P.  563. 

28  Cal.  380.  «  2  East  P.   C.  662 :   3  Greenl.    Er. 

1  Reg.  V.  White,  9  Car.  ft  P.  344.  §  157;  Hammond  on  Laiceny,  pari,  ed 

And  see  Rex  v.  Curling,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  p.  228,  pi.  719-721. 
128. 
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from  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  lucri  causa.  Yet,  in  principle, 
if  we  admit  such  foundation  to  underlie  the  law  of  larceny,  still 
there  may  be  an  advantage  in  compelling  another  to  sell  for  its 
value  property  he  does  not  wish  to  dispose  of,  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  idea  of  lucre. 

§  846.  Xmoii  CaiiM  diBoarded  In  Sngland.  —  The  English  courts, 
however,  seem  at  last  to  have  utterly  (yrerthrown  the  old  notion 
of  lueri  causa.  *♦  Will  it  be  contended,"  asked  Pollock,  C.  B., 
^^  that  picking  a  man's  pocket,  not  to  make  yourself  rich,  but  to 
make  him  poor,  would  not  be  a  larceny  ?  "  ^    And  thus,  — 

Backing  Hone  into  Coal-pit  —  As  long  ago  as  1815,  when  the 
prisoner  took  a  horse  which  he  backed  into  a  coal-pit  and  killed, 
to  prevent  it  from  furnishing  evidence  against  one  accused  of 
stealing  it,  the  majority  of  the  English  judges  held  his  offence  to 
be  larceny.* 

What  XtvU  Intent — (MaUoiomi  BCsohief — Stealing  "  Process  " 
Prevent  Levy). — Undoubtedly  this  discarding  of  the  lucri  causa 
should  not  be  construed  to  transmute  malicious  mischief  into  lar- 
ceny. And,  aside  from  the  doctrine  of  malice,  which  pertains  to 
malicious  mischief,  larceny  still  requires  something  more  of  evil 
in  the  intent  than  merely  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  goods  by  a 
wrongful  act.  Thus,  Stat.  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  §  80,  having  made 
it  larceny  to  steal,  among  other  things,  any  ^*  process  "  issuing 
frdm  a  court,  one  was  held  not  to  have  committed  this  offence, 
who,  thinking,  under  a  mistake  of  the  law,  to  defeat  a  levy  on  lus 

1  Beg.  r.  Jones,  1  Den.  C.  C.  IBS,  2  wrong."  p.  298.    Proposed  by  the  Knff- 

Car.  &  E.  286.    And  see  Reg.  v.  Prirett,  UBh     OommiMionert.  —  The     English 

1  Den.  C.  C.  108,  2  Csr.  &  K.  114;   Rez  Criminal  Law  Commissioners,  in  1884, 

V.  Morflt,  Boss.  &  By.  807.  while  regarding  the  matter  as  donbtful 

^  Bex  p.  Cabbage,  Boss.  St,  By.  292.  on  the  authorities,  proposed  that   the 

"Six  of   the  learned   judges,  namely,  legislature   should    enact    as    follows: 

Bichards,  B.,  Bajley,  J.,  Chambre,  J.,  "  The  ulterior  motire  bj  which  the  taker 

Thomson,  C.  B.,  Oibbs,  C.  J.,  and  Lord  is  influenced  in  despoiling  the  owner  of 

Ellenborough,  held  it  not  essential  to  his  property  altogether,  whether  it  be  to 

oonstilate  the  offence  of   larceny  that  benefit  himself  or  another,  or  to  Injure 

the  taking  should  be  lucri  eaum;  they  anyone  by  the  taking,  is  immaterial." 

thought  a  taking  fraudulently,  with  an  Ist  Bep.  £ng.  Crim.  Law  Com.  a.  d.  1834, 

intent  wholly  to  deprive  the  owner  of  p.  17,  pi.  8.     They  obserye :    "  Where 

the  property,  sufficient ;  but  some  of  the  the  removal  is  merely  nominal,  and  the 

aix  learned  judges  thought  that,  in  this  raotire  is  that  of  injury  to  the  owner, 

ease,  the  object  of  protecting  Howarth  and  not  of  benefit  to  the  taker,  the  of- 

by  the  destruction  of  this  animal  might  fence  is   scarcely  distinguishable  from 

be  deemed  a  benefit  or  lueri  eauaa,    Dal-  that  of  malicious  mischief,  which  belongs 

las,  X,  Wood,  B.,  Graham,  B.,  Le  Blanc,  to  a  '  diilerent  branch  of  criminal  juris- 

J.^  and  Heath,  J.,  thought  the  conviction  prudence.' " 
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goods,  forcibly  took  from  the  officer  the  warrants  and  kept  them. 
'^  This,"  said  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  ^^  was  not  done  animo  furandi;  it 
was  not  done  liicri  causa.  It  was  no  more  stealing  than  it  would 
be  to  take  a  stick  out  of  a  man's  hand  to  beat  him  with  it."  ^ 
There  is  always  a  broad  distinction  between  theft  and  a  meie 
trespass.^ 

§  847.  Luoii  CanM  with  ns. — The  American  courts  have  not 
very  n:uch  discussed  this  question  of  lucri  causa.  In  a  United 
States  tribunal  in  California  it  was  held,  that,  where  one  took 
away  muskets  to  prevent  their  being  used  against  himself  and 
friends,  he  did  not  commit  larceny  ;  there  being  no  lueri  cauu^ 
which  was  assumed  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  in  this  offence.' 
But  the  Mississippi  court  held,  during  slavery,  that  taking  a  slave 
with  the  intent  to  convey  him  to  a  free  State,  and  there  make  him 
free,  is  larceny  of  the  slave ;  because,  it  was  said,  an  intent  to 
deprive  the  owner  of  his  ownership  in  the  property  is  sufficient, 
though  there  is  no  lucri  causa.  ^*  The  rule  is  now  well  settled," 
observed  Handy,  J.,  ^^  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  larceny 
that  the  taking  should  be  in  order  to  convert  the  thing  stolen  to 
the  pecuniary  advantage  or  gain  of  the  taker ;  and  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient if  the  taking  be  fraudulent,  and  with  an  intent  wholly  to 
deprive  the  owner  of  the  property."  ^  And  the  Indiana  court  has 
laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  the  intent  to  defraud  the  owner, 
though  without  benefit  to  the  thief,  is  a  sufficient  criminal  intent 
in  larceny.^  So,  in  Texas,  the  taking  of  a  thing  with  the  intent 
to  destroy  it  is  deemed  to  be  sufficient.^ 

§  848.  How  In  Frinoipla.  —  The  entire  doctrine  of  larceny,  in 
our  law,  is  so  technical  as  to  render  almost  hopeless  any  attempt 
to  settle  a  disputed  point  by  an  appeal  to  principle.  Still,  on  the 
present  question,  if  the  lucri  causa  is  required,  this  is  placing  the 
love  of  greed,  as  a  base  motive,  pre-eminent  over  all  other  base 
motives.  For  it  is  immaterial  to  the  person  injured  what  species 
of  base  motive  moved  the  wrong-doer.    And  the  wrong  to  society 

1  Reg.  V.  Bailey,  Law  Bep.  ICC.  *  Keely  v.  The  State,  14  Ind.  86. 

847,  349.  «  Dignowittj  v.  The  State,  17  Texas, 

3  Isaacs  V.  The  State,  80  Texas,  460;  621.    And  see  Bidgeway  v.  The  State,  41 

ante,  §840.  Tlxai,  231;   Mullins  v.  The   State,  87 

s  United  States  v,  Durkee,  1  McAL  Texas,  887;  The  State  v.  Fenn,41  Conn. 

106.  6Ga 

*  Hamilton  v.  The  State,  86  Missia. 
214.    And  see  ante,  §  843,  note. 
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is  the  same,  wliateyer  the  nature  of  the  baseness  which  prompted 
it.  But,  in  reason,  there  are  other  evil  motives  as  deserving  of 
punishment  as  this  which  we  term  the  love  of  greed.  Surely  a 
man  who  should  secretly  take  from  his  rich  neighbor  some  article  of 
food  to  give  to  a  famishing  fellow-creature,  having  nothing  of  his 
own  to  bestow,  is  not,  in  the  eye  of  a  just  morality,  worse  than 
he  who  should  abstract  the  neighbor's  bank-bills  or  negotiable 
bonds  from  their  place  of  deposit,  in  order  to  impoverish  the 
neighbor  by  committing  them  to  the  flames. 

§  849.  Tftldng  to  compel  Pajrment  of  Debt.  —  There  is  a  Massa- 
chusetts case  which  holds,  according  to  the  reporter's  bead-note, 
that  ^^  taking  money  with  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  the  payment 
of  a  debt  due  to  the  taker  from  the  party  £rom  whom  it  is  taken, 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  conversion  to  the  taker's  own  use,  to 
constitute  larceny."    And  plainly  here  is  a  sufficient  conversion; 
but  under  the  title  False  Pretences  ^  we  saw,  that,  for  a  man  to 
get  possession  of  property  of  his  debtor  to  compel  payment  of  the 
debt,  not  to  defraud  him,  does  not  constitute  that  crime,  though 
a  false  pretence  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  possession  was 
secured.    Aud,  in  larceny,  if  the  object  of  the  taker  was  to  com- 
pel, though  in  an  irregular  way,  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  do 
what  the  law  required  him  to  do  with  them,  —  namely,  pay  his 
debt,  —  there  is  no  legal  principle  rendering  the  act  a  felony.^ 
Looking  now  into  this  case,  we  see  that  the  reporter's  head-note 
was  advisedly  written  in  what  seems  to  be  an  unscientific  way,  to 
meet  the  exact  point  decided  on  facts  not  well  presented  to  the 
court.     And  in  the  trial  of  the  cause  before  the  lower  tribunal, 
the  following  correct  instruction  had  been  given :  ^^  The  defend- 
ant would  not  be  guilty  of  larceny,  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that 
she  took  this  money  under  the  honest  belief  that  she  had  a  legal 
right  to  take  this  specific  money  in  the  way  and  under  the  circum- 
stances that  she  did  take  it,  although  in  fact  she  may  have  had 
no  such  legal  right."  '    On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  this  is 
not  a  very  satisfactory  case,  we  cannot  pronounce  it  adverse  to 
sound  doctrine,  or  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  under  the  title  False 
Pretences. 

§  850.    Taking  Food —  Xgnoranoe  of  Law  —  Dmnkenna—  —  Care- 

1  Ante,  I  4/B6,  *  Commonwealth  v.  Stebbins,  8  Gray 

<  So   beld  in  Beg.  v.  Hammings,  4    492.    And  see  Farrell  v.  People,  16  SI 
Foet.  ft  F.  60.  606;  poet,  §  1162  a. 
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leMneMk  —  The  questions  of  taking  food  to  preserve  one's  life,^ 
ignorance  of  law,'  drunkenness,^  carelessness,^  and  the  like,  as 
adSiecting  the  intent,  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  yolume. 

§  851.  Claim  of  Right  -^  In  all  oases  where  one  in  good  fedth 
takes  another's  property  under  claim  of  title  in  himself,  he  is 
exempt  from  the  charge  of  larceny,  however  puerile  or  mistaken 
the  claim  may  in  fact  be.'^  And  the  same  i^  true,  where  the  tak- 
ing is  on  behalf  of  another  believed  to  be  the  owner.^  Still  if 
the  claim  is  dishonest —  a  mere  pretence  —  it  will  not  protect  the 
takerJ 

§  852.  jTsage.  —  But  the  Massachusetts  court,  while  adhering 
to  this  doctrine,  denied  that,  on  an  indictment  for  the  larceny  of 
portions  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel,  a  defendant  who  was  not  an 
officer  could  rely  on  a  custom  for  officers  of  vessels  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  small  parts  of  the  cargoes,  or  instances  in  which 
they  had  done  it  under  a  claim  of  right ;  because  the  custom,  if 
it  existed,  would  not  be  a  legal  one ;  or,  if  it  was,  it  could  apply 
only  to  officers.' 

YII.  Larcenies  of  Particular  Things  and  ly  Particular  Classes  qf 

Persons. 

§  858.  What  for  this  Sub-title.  —  In  the  preceding  sub-titles,  the 
principal  rules  and  doctrines  of  the  law  of  larceny  are  brought  to 
view ;  and,  in  illustration  of  them,  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
the  classes  of  persons  and  particular  things  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  this  sub-title.    We  shall  here,  therefore,  take  a  sort  of 

I  Vol.  L  §  849.  66;   Kay  v.  The  State,  40  Texas,  29 

s  Vol.  I.  §  297.      liOflt  Goods.  — It  Smith  v.   The    State,  42  Texas,  444 

may  be  shown  on  behalf  of  an  ignorant  Varas   o.   The   State,  41   Texas,    627 

woman  finding  loet  goods,  that  she  sup-  Johnson  v.  The   State,  41   Texas,  608. 

posed  the  finding  gave  her  a  legal  title  See  Vaughn  v.  Commonwealth,  10  Grau 

to  them.    Reg.  v.  Reed,  Car.  &  M.  806.  758;  Randle  v.  The  State,  49  Ala.  14. 
And  see  Rex  v.  Hall,  8  Car.  &P.  409.  «  Rex  v.  Knight,  2  East  P.  C.  610; 

<  Vol.  I.  §  411.  Berber  o.  The  State,  7  Texss,  69. 

'4  Vol.  I.  §820.  -7  Reg.  V,  Wade,  11  Cox  C.  C.  640. 

*  Herl>er  v.  The  State,  7  Texas,  69;         *  Commonwealth  v,  Doane,  1  Cnsh. 

Witt  tf.  The  State,  9  Misso.  668 ;  Merry  6.    Qleaiiing  ttom  Hsrrest  lielda.  — 

17.  Qreen,  7  M.  &  W.  628 ;  The  State  v.  As  to  poor  people  gleaning  from  a  field. 

Homes,  17  Misso.  379 ;   The  State  v.  Si-  after  harvest,  under  the  supposition  thai 

mons,  Dudley,  Oa.  27 ;  McDanlel  v.  The  they  hare  the  right  to  do  so,  see  2  Bus*. 

State,  8  Sm.  &  M.  401 ;   Rex  v.  Hall,  8  Crimes,  3d  Eng.  ed.  10, 11 ;  Roscoe  Grim 

Car.  &  P.  409 ;   Reg.  v.  Half ord,  11  Cox  £t.  691. 
C.  C.  88;  Severance  v,  Carr,  48  N.  H. 
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retrospect  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  add  whatever  of  doctrine 
or  authority  may  seem  desirable. 

§  854.  Larcenies  by  Servants :  — 

Mere  CuatodlaiL  -^  A  leading  proposition  is,  that  a  servant  is 
deemed  to  be,  unlike  a  bailee,,  a  mere  custodian  of  a  thing  com- 
mitted to  his  care  by  the  master;  instead  of  being,  as  a  bailee  is, 
in  possession.    Therefore  — 

May  oommit  Laroeny.  —  The  servant  may  commit  larceny  of  the 
thing,  the  same  as  any  third  person  could  do.^    But,  — 

§  855.  Treapawk  —  Neither  a  servant  nor  any  other  person  can 
be  guilty  of  larceny  unless  he  commits  a  trespass.^    Therefore  — 

Previona  Cuatody  of  Maater  —  (Larceny  and  Embexslement  diatin- 

gniahed).  —  The  goods,  to  be  the  subjects  of  larceny  by  the  ser- 
vant, must  have  been  in  the  possession,  actual  or  legal,  of  the 
master,  before  passing  into  the  custody  of  the  servant ;  ^  for,  if 
they  are  delivered  by  a  third  person  to  the  servant  for  the  master, 
and,  before  they  have  reached  their  vitimate  destination^^  the  ser- 
vant converts  them  to  his  own  use,  his  offence  may  be  embezzle- 
ment,^ but  it  is  not  larceny.  The  distinction  is,  that  in  the  one 
instance  the  servant  commits  a  trespass  in  the  taking,  in  the  other 
he  does  not.^ 

§  856.  BlQatrattona  of  Laroeniea  by  Sarranta.  —  In  previous  dis- 
cussions, we  have  seen  many  illustrations  of  larcenies  by  servants. 
They  assume  almost  numberless  forms.     Thus,  — 

Saieaman  taking  Gooda  or  Money.  —  One  employed  by  a  mercan- 
tile firm  as  a  salesman  in  their  store,  having  full  control  of  the 
goods  in  the  store-room,  and  of  the  money  in  the  cash  drawer,  for 
the  purposes  of  his  employment,  commits  larceny  when  he  felo- 
niously abstracts  the  money  or  the  goods.^ 


1  Ante,  §  824. 

s  Ante,  §  799. 

•  Ante,  §  828;  Rex  v.  Bam,  1  Leach, 
4tb  ed.  251,  2  East  P.  C.  666 ;  GiU  v. 
Bright.  6  T.  B.  Monr.  130 ;  Reg.  v.  Havr- 
kma,  1  Den.  C.  C.  684,  Temp.  &  M.  828, 
1  Bnfif.  L.  &  £q.  647 ;  People  v.  Call,  1 
Denio,  120 ;  Beg.  v.  Button,  11  Q.  B.  929 ; 
The  State  v.  Self,  1  Bay,  242 ;  Reg.  v. 
Hall,  Temp.  &  M.  47, 1  Den.  C.  C.  381, 
S  New  SeB8.  Caa.  407, 13  Jur.  87 ;  Reg.  v. 
FriTett,  1  Den.  G.  C.  198. 

4  Ante,  §  828-832. 

»  Ante,  f  86&-d6a 


*  See,  at  iUustrating  this  distinction, 
besides  cases  already  referred  to  in  this 
section  and  in  preyioos  connections, 
Reg.  9.  Essex,  Dears.  &  B.  871,  7  Cox 
C.  C.  886 ;  Reg.  v.  Lyon,  1  Post.  &  P.  64 ; 
Reg.  V.  Spears,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  826,  2 
East  P.  C.  668 ;  Reg.  v.  Betts,  Bell  C.  C. 
90, 8  Cox  C.  C.  140;  Cobletz  v.  The  State, 
36  Texas,  368;  Reg.  v.  Middleton,  Law 
Rep.  2  C.  C.  88, 12  Cox  C.  C.  260,  4  Eng. 
Rep.  686;  Reg.  v.  Poynton,  Leigh  &  C. 
247, 9  Cox  C.  C.  249 ;  Ennis  v.  The  State, 
8  Greene,  Iowa,  67. 

7  Walker  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Leigh, 
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Clark  having  Aooom  In  One  Instanoa.  — And  a  clerk,  having  no 
general  access  to  a  place  wherein  money  is  kept,  if  sent  to  it  for 
a  particular  purpose,  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  one  who 
has  a  general  access,  or  with  one  who  has  no  access  at  all ;  if  he 
steals  any  of  it,  he  commits  this  offence.^ 

BeUing  without  Authority.  —  Clearly  one  who  has  no  power  to 
sell,  or  has  power  to  sell  only  in  a  particular  way,  incurs  the  like 
guilt  when  he  sells  contrary  to  his  authority,  and  puts  the  money 
into  his  pocket.' 

Btat.  Hen.  8.  —  Some  doubts,  in  early  times,  concerning  the  lia- 
bility of  servants  to  the  law  of  larceny,  led,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  enactment  of  21  Hen.  8,  c.  7.  It  is  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance, and  has  been  already  explained.' 

Later  Statutes.  —  And  in  later  times,  both  in  England  and  our 
own  country,  not  only  statutes  of  embezzlement^  have  given 
a  wider  protection  to  property  against  peculations  by  servants 
than  the  common  law  furnished ;  but  provisions  also  have  been 
adopted  against  what  are  properly  called  larcenies  by  servants, 
differing  more  or  less,  or  not  at  all,  from  the  common  law.^ 

§  867.   Larcenies  by  Bailees ;  ^ — 

Bailment,  what — (BaUor  —  Bailee).  —  A  bailment  is  where  one 
has  personal  property  intrusted  to  him,  to  be  returned,  or  deliv- 
ered to  another,  in  specie,  when  the  object  of  the  trust  is  accom- 
plished.^ The  general  owner  of  the  property  is  called  the  bailor ; 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  intrusted,  the  bailee.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  property  is  to  be  returned  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  delivered,  or  in  an  altered  state.'  The  test  is,  that  the  iden- 
tical thing  —  not  another  thing  of  equal  value  —  is  to  be  re- 
turned.® 

748.  And  see  Rex  v.  Chipchaae,  2  Leach,  4  Heisk.  661 ;  Mallorj  v,  Willis,  4  Comst. 

4th  ed.  690,  2  East  P.  C.  567.  76;   Foster  v.  Fettibone,  8  Seld.  48S; 

1  Rex  V.  Murray,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.844,  Reg.  v.  Aden,  12  Cox  C.  C.  612,  6  Eng. 

2  East  P.  C.  683.  Rep.  887;  Reg.  o.  Clegg,  11  Cox  C.  C. 

^  Reg.  V.  Wilson,  9  Car.  &  P.  27.  212 ;   Reg.  v.  Richmond,  12  Cox  C.  C. 

s  Ante,  §  819,  820.  495.  6  Eng.  Rep.  882 ;  Reg.  r.  Hassall, 

«  Ante.  §   821-828,  827,   856;   Stat.  Leigh  &  C.  68,  8  Cox  C.  C.  491 ;    Reg.  p. 

Crimes,  §  418.  Garrett,  8  Cox  C.  C.  868, 2  Post.  &  F.  14; 

6  Stat.  Crimes,  §   41S-429;    United  Whitney  ».  McConnell,  29  Mich.  12. 
States  V,  Driscoll,  1  Lowell,  808 ;  United         ^  Mallory  v,  Willis,  supra ;   Foster  o. 

States  V.  Fisher,  5  McLean,  28 ;  Rex  r.  Pettibone,  supra.    See  Reg.  v.  Daynes,  13 

Moore,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  575,  2  East  P.  C.  Cox  C.  C.  514,  6  Eng.  Rep.  889. 
682;  Snell  v.  The  State,  50  Ga.  219.  »  Marsh  v,  Titus,  6  Thomp.  ft  C.  29« 

«  See  Stat.  Crunes.  §  417,  419-426.  8  Hun,  550 ;  Reg.  v.  Hunt,  8  Cox  C.  C 

T  Stat.  Crimes,  §  428;  Moss  v.  Bettis,  495. 
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Bailee  deemed  In  PoMOMion. — Bailees,  unlike  servants,  are 
deemed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  property  intrusted  to  them ; 
so  that  the  doctrines  applicable  to  servants  do  not  apply  to 
them.^ 

How  oommit  Larceny.  —  Yet  if  a  bailee  receives  goods,  where 
only  the  possession,  not  the  ownership,  was  agreed  to  pass,  mean- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  steal  them,  he  becomes  thereby  guilty  of 
larceny ; '  or  if,  after  receiving  them,  he,  contrary  to  his  duty, 
breaks  bulk  or  otherwise  ends  his  relation  of  bailee  to  the  bailor, 
and  then,  with  felonious  intent,  appropriates  the  goods  to  himself, 
he  commits  larceny ;  but,  if  he  receives  them  honestly,  he  cannot 
afterward  become  guilty  of  this  offence  in  respect  of  them,  while 
the  relation  subsists.^    Among  particular  bailees  are  — 

§  858.  Common  CarrlerB^ —  (Business  —  Single  Instance  —  For 
H3re). — If  a  man  claims  exemption  as  a  common  carrier,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  liabilities  applicable  to  servants,  he  need  not 
show  that  the  carrying  of  goods  is  his  business ;  but,  if  he  is 
employed  in  this  way  for  hire  ^  in  the  single  instance,  it  is  suffi- 
cient.* 

Cazxiex's  Serrant  —  A  carrier's  servant,  who  drives  the  wagon, 
is  subject  to  liability  like  other  servants,  and  not  exempt  like  his 
master.^ 

§  859.  Drovers.  —  Concerning  drovers,  we  have  the  following : 
one  employed  to  drive  a  heifer  to  a  particular  place  for  so  much 
money,  not  being  in  the  general  service  of  the  owner,  was  held 
to  be  a  servant  and  not  a  bailee.^  So  was  one  employed  only 
occasionally,  as  a  general  drover,  and  paid  by  the  day  ;  ^  yet  the 
court  afterward  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  would  be  decided 
again  the  same  way.^*    Under  other  circumstances  the  drover  has 


1  Ante,  1 824-827, 888.  v.  TmtXey,  6  Car.  &  P.  688 ;  Dame  r.  Bald- 

s  Ante,  I  818;  People  v.  Smith,  28  win,  8  Mass.  618;  Rex  v.  Jones,  7  Car. 

Cal.  280.  &  P.  161 ;  Reg.  v.  Jenkins,  9  Car.  ft  P. 

•  Ante,  §  888,  884.                               .  88;  Keg.  v.  Colhoon,  2  Crawf.  ft  Diz 
<*  For  the  general  principles  relating  C.  C.  67 ;  Moss  v.  Bettis,  4  Heisk.  661. 

to  larcenies  by  common  carriers,  ftc.,  see         ^  Commonwealth  v.  Brown,  4  Mass. 

ante,  §  888,  834.  680. 

•  From  Reg.  v.  Eyans,  Car.  ft  M.  682,         >  Reg  v.  Jackson,  2  Moody,  82.    See 
it  would  seem  that  the  employment  need  Rex  v.  Stock,  1  Moody,  87. 

not  e^en  be  for  hire ;  and  Buch  is  prob*         *i  Rex  v.  McNamee,  1  Moody,  868. 
ably  the  true  yiew.  ^  Reg.  v.  Hey,  Temp,  ft  M.  209,  1 

•  Bex  V.  Fletcher,  4  Car.  ft.  P.  646;  Den.  C.  C.  602, 2  Car.  ft  K.  988, 14  Jur. 
Bex  V.  Howell,  7  Car.  ft  P.  826.    See  Rex  164. 
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been  deemed  a  bailee,  who,  tbough  be  sells  tbe  animal  with  felo- 
nious intent,  instead  of  executing  the  trust,  is  still  exempt  from 
the  charge  of  larceny.^ 

§  860.  Breaking  Bulk.  —  As  to  what  is  a  breaking  of  bul^  by  a 
carrier,  which  if  done  with  felonious  intent  constitutes  larceny,' 
a  case  in  Massachusetts  apparently  decides,  that  it  is  such  break- 
ing to  separate  one  entire  package  from  several  intrusted  to  the 
carrier,  though  no  individual  package  is  broken.'    But  this  as 
general  doctrine  cannot  be  maintained.     Perhaps  it  was  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  the  particular  case,  which  was  that  of 
a  wagon  load  of  packages  to  be  transported  in  a  body.^    For, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  exact  duty  of  the  carrier  may  be 
to  separate  the  packi^s ;  as,  for  instance,  in  transferring  them 
from  one  vehicle  to  another ;  but  he  may  never,  even  for  tins 
purpose,  break  a  package*    Therefore  the  English  doctrine  re- 
quires the  particular  package  to  be  broken.*    Thus,  where  the 
master  and  owner  of  a  ship  steals  a  package  out  of  several  de- 
livered him  to  carry — as  a  single  cask  of  butter  from  among 
many  casks  —  without  removing  any  thing  from  the  particu- 
lar package;^  or  where  a  carrier  on  land  takes  one  truss  of 
hay  from  a  parcel  of  three  trusses,  but  does  not  break  open 
the  truss  taken ;  ^  or  where  a  letter-carrier  abstracts  bank-notes 
from  a  directed  envelope ;  ^  or  where  a  drover  of  sheep  removes 
one  sheep  from  the  flock ;  ^  such  person  does  not  commit  larceny, 
however  felonious  his  intent.    But  if  the  carrier  separates  one 
bank-bill  from  a  package  of  bills ;  ^  or  one  stave  from  a  parcel  of 
staves ;  ^^  the  consequence  is  the  other  way*    And  probably,  if  he 

1  Reg.  V.  Qoodbody,  8  Car.  &  P.  666 ;  Parker  C.  C.  579,  but  afterward  the  other 

Rex  V,  Beilly,  Jebb/61;  Beg.  «.  Hej,  way,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Massa- 

Bupra.  chuBetts  doctrine,  in  the  higher  court  hf 

^  Ante,  §  884.  a  majority  of  the   Judges.     NichoU  9. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Brown,  4  ACats.  People,  17  N.  Y.  114. 

580.    And  see  Dame  v.  Baldwin,  8  Mass.  >  Reg.  v.  Glass,  1  Den.  C.  C.  216, 2 

518.     The  case   of    Commonwealth   v.  Car.  &  K.  895.    See  Reg.  v.  Jenkins,  9 

Brown  may  perhaps  be  deemed  Xo  have  Car.  &  P.  88 ;   Rex  v.  Jones,  7  Car.  &  P. 

turned  on  the  point  that  the  defendant  151. 

was  not  a  common  carrier.  *  Rex  v.  Reilly,  Jebb,  51. 

4  See  post,  §  871.  ^^  Reg.  v.  Colhoun,  2  Crmwf.   &  DLx 

ft  Rex  V.  Madox,  Russ.  &  Ry.  92;  Reg.  C.  C.  57.  ' 

V.  Cornish,  Dears.  425.  6  Cox  C.  C.  432,  "  Rex  ».  HoweU,  7  Car.   &  P.  826. 

88  £ng.  L.  &  £q.  527.  There  is  no  mention  in  this  case,  that 

>  Rex  V.  Madox,  supra.  the  staves  were  tied  together ;  and  they 

7  Rex  p.  Pratley,  5  Car.  A  P.  638;  seem  not  to  have  been.    See  al«opoa^ 

s  p.  in  New  York,  People  v.  Nichols,  8  §  870,  871. 
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has  broken  bulk,  and  stolen  a  part,  he  may  then  steal  the  remain* 
der  without  a  further  breaking.^ 

§  861.  Gk>ods  reacblng  Destination.  —  On  the  question  of  the 
goods  being  fully  transported,  so  that  the  carrier  may  commit 
larceny  of  them  by  a  felonious  taking  without  breaking  bulk,^ 
Lord  Hale  says,  ^*  that  must  be  intended  when  he  carries  them  to 
the  place,  aud  delivers  or  lays  them  down ;  for  then  his  posses- 
sion by  the  first  delivery  is  determined,  and  the  taking  afterwards 
is  a  new  taking*'*  ^ 

§  862.  Reoeiving  witb  Intent  to  steal  —  But  the  reader  should 
remember,  that  a  common  carrier  who  receives  goods  intending 
to  steal  them  (the  person  delivering  them  not  meaning  to  part 
with  the  property,  but  only  the  possession)  commits  larceny  in 
the  receiving ;  and  no  breaking  of  bulk  or  other  subsequent  act 
is  required.* 

§  863.  Statutas  changing  Common-law  Roles.  —  In  some  of  the 
States,  statutes  have  abolished  the  distinction  which  protects 
bailees;  and  they  are  answerable  for  the  Iturceny  of  goods  in 
their  possession,  at  whatever  time  the  intent  to  steal  arises.  In 
Missouri^  the  words  are :  ^*  If  any  carrier  or  other  bailee  shall 
embezzle  or  convert  to  his  own  use,  or  make  way  with  or  secrete 
with  intent  to  embezzle  or  convert  to  his  own  use,  any  money, 
goods,  rights  in  action,  property,  or  valuable  security,  or  effects 
which  shall  have  been  delivered  to  him,  or  shall  have  come  to  his 
possession  or  under  his  care  as  such  bailee,  although  he  shall  not 
break  any  trunk,  package,  box,  or  other  thing  in  which  he  re- 
ceived them,  he  shall  on  conviction  be  adjudged  guilty  of  lar- 
ceny." *  But  it  is  perceived  that  the  offence  created  by  this  is  in 
the  nature  of  embezzlement. 

§  864.  Hirer  of  Goods.  —  The  hirer  of  goods  is  a  bailee,  with 
the  relation  to  them  already  explained.^    Therefore,  — 


1  Bee  Reg.  v.  Poyser,  4  Bng.  L.  &  Eg. 
SM,  2  Den.  C.  C.  288;  post,  §  871. 

>  Ante,  §  884. 

•  1  Hale  P.  C.  fi04, 606;  2  Bast  P.  C. 
e06.    See  post,  §  864, 866. 

«  Ante,  §  818, 867 ;  The  State  v.  Thur- 
ston, 2  McMoUan,  882;  Beg.  v.  Hey, 
Temp.  &  M.  209, 1  Den.  C.  C.  602, 2  Car. 
&  K.  988, 14  Jur.  164 ;  People  v.  Smith, 
28  Cal.  28|\ 


A  Norton  v.  The  State,  6  Misso.  461. 
And  see  The  State  v.  Haskell,  88  Maine, 
127 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Williams,  8  Qray, 
461 ;  White  v.  The  State,  20  Wis.  288; 
Commonwealth  v.  Chathams,  14  Wright, 
Pa.  181 ;  Defrese  v.  The  State,  8  Heisk. 
68 ;  Phelps  v.  People,  66  HI.  884 ;  Stat. 
Crimes,  §  420. 

•  Ante,  §  884, 867-868.  And  see  Beg. 
V.  Brooks,  8  Car.  &  P.  296. 
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Hirer  of  Hotbo.  —  If  one  hires  a  horse,  and  sells  it  before  the 
journey  is  performed ;  or  sells  it  after,  but  before  it  is  returned ;  ^ 
he  commits  no  larceny,  in  a  case  where  the  felonious  intent  came 
upon  him  subsequently  to  receiving  it  into  his  possession.^  But 
where  the  prisoner  had  a  horse  from  a  livery-stable  in  London,  to 
go  to  Barnet,  the  jury  were  instructed,  that,  when  he  had  accom- 
plished the  journey,  and  also  brought  the  horse  back  to  London, 
which  under  the  contract  of  hiring  he  was  bound  to  do,  then,  if 
instead  of  delivering  it  to  the  owner  he  "  converted  it  after  such 
return  to  lus  own  use,  he  is  thereby  guilty  of  felony ;  for  the  end 
and  purpose  of  hiring  the  horse  would  be  then  over."  •  And  if 
one  hiring  a  horse  intends,  when  he  receives  it,  to  convert  it  to 
his  own  use,  he  thereby  commits  larceny.^  No  subsequent  act  of 
sale  or  conversion  is,  in  such  a  case,  necessary  to  complete  the 
offence.*^ 

§  865.  Conntermand  of  Baiiinent.  —  A  mere  countermand  of  a 
bailment,  with  no  resumption  of  possession,  is  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  charge  the  bailee  with  larceny,  if  he  misappropriates  the 
article  afterward.  But  where  the  bailee  of  a  mare  took  her  to  a 
livery-stable,  went  to  the  owner  and  told  him  she  was  there,  and 
settled  with  him  the  accounts  concerning  her ;  then  the  owner 
forbade  him  to  take  her  again,  and  sent  directions  to  the  stable- 
keeper  not  to  let  him  have  her,  but  he  got  her  of  the  latter  by  a 
false  representation ;  the  judges  held,  that  he  was  rightly  con- 
victed of  larceny ;  because  the  jury  might  infer,  as  they  did^  that 
the  bailment  was  terminated,  and  the  possession  had  reverted  to 
the  owner.® 

§  866.  Furniture  let  to  Lodgen.  —  One  who  hires  furnished  rooms 
stands  on  the  same  ground,  as  to  the  furniture,  with  other  hirers 
of  goods.    Unless  he  meant  to  steal  it  when  taking  possession,^ 


1  Ante,  §  861. 

s  Rex  V.  Banks,  Rusb.  &  Ry.  441 ; 
Rex  V.  Charlewood,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  409, 
2  East  P.  C.  689.  Otherwise  in  Missouri 
by  statute,  Norton  o.  The  State,  4  Misso. 
461 ;  ante,  §  862. 

*  Rex  V.  Charlewood,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 
409.  s.  F.  Reg.  V.  Haigh,  7  Cox  C.  C. 
408.  See  also  Commonwealth  v.  White, 
11  Cush.  483;  Richards  v.  Common- 
wealth, 18  Grat.  808;  White  v.  The 
State,  11  Texas,  769 ;  The  State  v.  Cam- 
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eron,  40  Yt  566;  Perham  o.  CToney,  117 
Mass.  102. 

«  The  State  v.  Williams,  85  MUso. 
220.  See  Reg.  v.  Kendall,  12  Cox  C.  C. 
598,  8  Eng.  Rep.  009. 

*  Reg.  V.  Janson,  4  Cox  0.  C.  82,  oTer- 
rnling  Reg.  v.  Brooks,  supra. 

•  Rex  V.  Stear,  1  Den.  C.  C.  849, 
Temp.  &  M.  11,  18  Jur.  41.  See  post, 
{874. 

7  2  East  P.  0.  585;  1  Hawk.  P.  a 
Curw.  ed.  p.  146,  {  24;  ante,  $  862L 
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he  does  not  comimt  larceny  if,  in  pursuance  of  a  subsequent  felo- 
nious intent,  he  sells  or  carries  it  away.^ 

Old  sttttata  —  By  8  Will.  &  M,  c.  9,  §  5  (A.  D.  1691),  it  was 
made  felony  to  remove  furniture  from  hired  lodgings,  with  intent 
to  steal  it ;  ^  but  the  date  of  this  enactment  is  subsequent  to  the 
settlement  of  our  older  colonies ;  and  Kilty  says,  this  particular 
section  "  does  not  appear,  from  an  examination  of  the  provincial 
records,  to  have  extended  "  to  Maryland.^ 

§  867*   Ooodft  delivered  for  "Work  to  be  done  on  tbem.  —  East 

sajB :  **  If  a  weaver  or  silk  throwster  deliver  yam  or  silk  to  be 
wrought  by  journeymen  in  his  house,  and  they  carry  it  away 
with  intent  to  steal  it,  it  is  felony ;  for  the  entire  property  re- 
mains there  only  in  the  owner,  and  the  possession  of  the  work- 
men is  the  possession  of  the  owner.  But  if  the  yam  had  beea 
delivered  to  a  weaver  out  of  the  house,  and  he,  having  the  law- 
ful possession  of  it,  had  afterwards  embezzled  it,  this  would  not 
be  felony ;  because  by  the  delivery  he  had  a  special  property, 
and  not  a  bare  charge ;  in  the  same  manner  as  one  who  is  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  thing  for  another  to  keep  for  his  use."  * 
So  if  a  watchmaker  honestly  receives  a  watch  to  repair ;  and, 
from  a  corrupt  purpose  afterward  coming  to  him,  sells  it  for  his 
own  benefit,  he  does  not  commit  larceny.^ 

§  868.  Breaking  Bulk  in  these  Cases.  —  But  the  doctrine  of 
breaking  bulk^  applies  in  these  cases.    Therefore, — 

Idler.  —  If  a  miller  steals  some  of  the  meal  made  from  com 
delivered  him  to  grind,  he  commits  larceny.^  And  when  one 
received  barilla  to  grind,  but  fraudulently  retained  a  part  of  it, 

1  Kex  V.  Raren,  J.  EeL  24 ;  Bex  v.  intents  and  purposes  taken,  reputed,  and 

MeereSy  1  Show.  50.  adjudged  to  be  larceny  and  felony,  and 

*  Note  to  Bex  v.  Meeret,  supra.  the  offender  shall  suffer  as  in  the  case  of 

>  Kilty  Report  of  Statutes,  p.  179.  felony." 
8o  the  Pennsylrania  Judges  do  not  men-         *  2  East  P.  C.  682.    And  see  Reg.  v. 

tion  it    as   in   force   in   Pennsylvania,  8award,6CoxC.  C.205;  Commonwealth 

though  they  mention  other  statutes  of  v.  Superintendent,  9  Philad.  581;   The 

nraeh  later  dates.    Report  of  Judges,  8«  State  i;.  Jones,  2  Dey.  &  Bat.  544. 
Binn.  606.    Its  words  are :   "  If  any  per-         *  Reg.  v.  Thristle,  1  Den.  C.  C.  502,  8 

son  or  persons  shall  take  away,  with  an  Cox  C.  C.  578,  2  Car.  &  K.  842, 18  Jur. 

intent  to  steal,  embessle,  or  pnrtoin,  any  1086 ;   Rex  v.  Levy,  4  Car.  &  P.  241, 

ehAttel,  bedding,  or  furniture,  which  by  Yaughan,   B.,   obserring :   "  It   would 

contract  or  agreement  he  or  they  are  to  have  been  different  if  the  prisoner  had 

use,  or  aluUl  be  let  tohhn  or  them  to  use,  obtafaied  the  watcli  by  trick  or  fraud." 
in  or  with  such  lodging,  such  taking*         «  Ante,  {  884, 880. 
embesriinflT*  or  purloining  shall  be  to  all        ^  2  East  P.  C  808. 
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returning  a  mixture  of  barilla  and  plaster  of  Paris,  he  was  ad- 
judged guilty  of  this  offence.*  » 

Repairer  of  Fomitare.  —  Where  also  one  has  intrusted  to  him, 
for  repair,  a  bureau  in  a  secret  drawer  of  which  he  discovers 
money,  if  he  breaks  open  the  drawer  unnecessarily,  and  abstracts 
the  money,  converting  it  to  his  own  use,  he  commits  the  offence ; 
while,  if  his  intent  is  to  keep  the  money  for  the  owner,  he  is  not 
criminal.^ 

§  869.  Animals  to  keep  and  Feed.  —  If  One  receives  a  horse  to 
agist,  and  afterward  sells  it  for  his  own  benefit,  he  does  not  com- 
mit larceny,  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  felonious  intent  in  the 
original  taking.^ 

§  870.  Warehouae-men.  —  Where  a  warehouse-man  received  on 
storacge  forty  bags  of  wheat,  without  authority  to  sell,  or  "to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  wheat,  or  to  open  the  bags  in  order  to 
show  them,  or  for  any  other  purpose ; "  and  he  separated  with 
felonious  intent  some  of  the  bags  from  the  rest,  opening  those 
particular  bags  and  appropriating  all  in  each  to  his  own  use,  this 
was  held  to  be  larceny.  The  judges  deemed,  "  that  the  taking  the 
whole  of  the  wheat  out  of  any  one  bag  was  no  less  a  larceny 
than  if  the  prisoner  had  severed  a  part  from  the  residue  of  the 
wheat  in  the  same  bag,  and  had  taken  only  that  part,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  the  wheat  in  the  bag."  * 

§  871.  Dealera  on  Commiaaion.  —  One  was  employed  to  sell 
clothes  about  the  country  on  commission.  The  owner  fixed  the 
price  for  which  each  article  should  be  sold,  and  the  money  was 
to  be  returned  with  the  unsold  goods.  This  traveller,  on  one 
occasion,  instead  of  making  any  sale  from  the  parcel  received, 
pawned  fraudulently  a  part  and  applied  the  residue  to  his  own 
use.  And  it  was  held,  that  there  was  but  a  single  bailment  of 
the  articles  forming  the  parcel;  that  the  unlai^i^ul  pawning  of 
a  part  terminated  this  bailment;  and  that,  consequently,  the 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Jamet,  1  Pick,  iftnd  the  notes  out  of  the  pocket-book, 

875.  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  ta 

^  Cartwright  v.  Oreen,  2  Leach,  4th  felony."    See  also  Merry  v.  Greeny  7  IC 

ed.  052,  8  Ves.  405,  Lord  Eldon  obsery-  &  W.  628. 

ing   also :    Tailor  abstraotinc   Pocket-  *  Rex  v.  Smith,  1  Moody,  478.     And 

book.  —"If   a   pocket-book  containing  see  Reg.  o.  Leppard,  4  Fost.  & F.  51. 

bank-notes  were  left  in  the  pocket  of  a  *  Bex  v.  Brasier,  Ross.  &  By.  837* 

coat  sent  to  be  mended,  and  the  tailor  See  ante,  (  860. 
took  the  pocket-book  out  of  the  pocket, 
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subsequent  fraudulent  appropriation  of  the  residue  was  a  lar* 
ceny.^ 

§  872.  JSu$hand  and  W\fey  and  Persons  receiving  from  each  the 
Goods  of  the  other:  — 

"Wife.  —  In  consequence  of  the  intimate  legal  relationship  cre- 
ated by  marriage,  the  wife  can  never  commit  the  trespass  neces- 
sary in  larceny,  by  taking  the  husband's  goods.^ 

HnsbancL  —  And  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  if  the  wife  has 
goods  which  she  holds  to  her  separate  use  under  statutes  prevail- 
ing of  late  in  most  of  our  States,  the  husband  cannot  commit 
larceny  of  them.^ 

§  873.   FexBon  receiving  from  Wife  —  from  Husband.  —  There  are 

cases  which  seem  to  assume,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  adulter- 
ous misconduct,  a  third  person  who  receives  the  husband's  goods 
from  the  wife  is,  in  like  manner,  protected.*  If  this  doctrine  is 
sound,  it  also  protects  the  receiver  of  the  wife's  goods  from  the 
husband.  That,  prima  facie^  such  a  person  cannot  be  charged 
with  larceny  is  plain  in  principle ;  because,  in  a  case  of  felony, 
authority  in  husband  or  wife  to  dispose  of  the  other's  goods  should 
be  presumed.  But  there  is,  in  principle,  reason  for  not  carrying 
the  doctrine  further.* 

Adulterer  receiving  from  W^ife.  —  And  it  is  settled  that  a  man 
who  has  committed  adultery  with  the  wife,  or  who  elopes  with 
her  intending  to  commit  it,  cannot  protect  himself  on  a  charge  of 
larceny,  by  showing  a  delivery  of  the  goods  to  him  by  her.  The 
reason  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be,  that  he  knows  he  has  not  the 
husband's  consent  in  the  wife's.^    Hence,  — 


1  Reg.  v.  Poywr,  4  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  666, 
2  Den.  C.  C.  288.    See  ante,  §  866. 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  147,  §  82 ; 
Rex  V.  Willis,  1  Moody,  876;  Reg.  o. 
ToUett,  Car.  &  M.  112;  Reg.  v.  GlaMie,  7 
Cox  C.  C.  1. 

s  2  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  162, 168. 

^  Authorities  cited  in  the  last  tw|^ 
notes;  also.  Rex  v.  Harrison,  1  Leach, 
4th  ed.  47, 2  East  P.  C.  669 ;  Reg.  v.  Fitch, 
Dears.  &  B.  187.  But  see  Reg.  v.  Glas- 
810,  7  Cox  C.  C.  1.  2. 

*  2  Bishop  Mar.  Women,  §  164. 

*  People  0.  Schuyler,  6  Cow.  672; 
Reg.  V.  Thompson,  2  Crawf.  &  Dix  C.  C. 
491 ;  Reg.  v.  TolIett,Car.  &  M.  112;  Reg. 
V.  Harrison,  12  Cox  C.  C.  19,  2  Eng.  Rep. 


174;  8  Oreenl.  Ey.  §  168.  Where  the 
prisoner  and  the  prosecutor's  wife  had 
Jointly  occupied  themselyes  in  remov- 
ing the  goods,  he  carrying  hoxes  of 
things  to  the  cart  which  took  the  things 
away,  and  the  two  then  went  off  to- 
gether, the  presiding  magistrate  told  the 
Jury,  "  that,  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutor's  wife, 
when  they  so  took  the  property,  went 
away  together  for  the  purpose  of  having 
adulterous  intercourse,  and  had  after- 
wards efibcted  that  criminal  purpose, 
they  ought  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty ; 
but  that,  if  .  .  .  they  did  not  go  away 
with  any  such  criminal  purpose,  and  had 
never  committed  adultery  together  at 
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HnBband  dlMentlng.  —  From  this  it  might  be  inferred,  that, 
though  there  is  no  adultery,  if  the  husband  expressly  forbids  the 
taking  on  the  wife's  delivery,  such  taking,  feloniously  meant,  will 
be  larceny.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  courts  —  at  least,  all  courts 
— will  go  to  this  extent.^  Is  it  material  whether  the  taking  was 
on  the  wife's  delivery^  or  directly  by  the  thief  with  her  concur- 
rence ?  In  a  case  of  the  latter  sort,  the  New  York  court  laid 
down  the  doctrine,  that,  though  there  is  no  adultery  actual  or 
contemplated,  still,  if  one  intending  to  steal  goods  which  he 
knows  to  be  the  husband's,  carries  them  away  in  the  wife's  pres- 
ence and  with  her  consent,  knowingly  against  the  consent  of  the 
husband,  he  commits  larceny  of  them.^  In  England,  a  case 
passed  to  judgment  perhaps  not  quite  in  harmony  with  this  doc« 
trine,  yet  not  distinctly  in  coi^flict  with  it.^ 

all,  the  priaoner  would  be  entitled  to  his  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 

acquittal;"  and  this  instruction  was  heldp  husband,  and  with  the  intention  to  de- 

by  the  court  of  criminal  appeal,  to  be  prire  him  absolutely  of  his  property  in 

right.    Beg.  v.  Berry,  Bell  C.  C.  06,  S  them."    A  rerdict  of  guilty  was  ordered 

Cox  C.  C.  117.  on  these  facts  and  this  special  finding; 

^  See  Beg.  v.  Featherstone,  infra,  and  and  the  Judges,  on  a  case  reserred,  held 

the  note  in  1  Ben.  &  H.  Lead.  Caa.  190 ;  it  to  be  wrong.     **No  adultery,"  said 

Beg.  V.  ToUett,  Car.  &  M.  112;  Ist  Bep.  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  "is  shown  to  hare  taken 

Eng.  Crim.  Law  Com.  a.  d.  1834,  p.  18,  place  between  either  of  th^  prisoners 

pi.  14»  and  the  prosecutor's  wife,  nor  is  it  found 

'  People  v.  Cole,  43  N.  Y.  608.  Gro-  that  any  was  intended.  The  goods  were 
Ter,  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  taken  in  the  presence,  with  the  privity 
court,  put  the  whole  doctrine  of  larceny  and  consent,  of  the  wife  when  she  was 
when  adultery  is  intended  or  committed,  abandoning  her  husband's  dwelling.  It 
upon  the  ground,  that,  in  such  ciruum-  is  not  necessary  to  lay  it  down  as  law, 
stances,  the  thief  knows  he  has  not  that,  supposing  a  stranger  stole  the  goods 
the  consent  of  the  husband;  adding, —  of  a  husband,  and  the  wife  was  privy 
**  Any  other  evidence  that  satisfies  the  to  it;  and  consenting,  such  priyity  and  , 
Jury  that  the  prisoner  knew  the  taking  consent  on  the  part  of  the  wife  would,  if 
was  against  the  will  of  the  husband,  there  was  animus  Jurandi  in  the  stranger, 
although  with  the  consent  of  the  wife,  exonerate  him  from  what  would  other- 
will  show  him  guilty  of  larceny,  equally  wise  be  larceny.  In  deciding  that  this 
with  proof  that  the  property  was  taken  conviction  should  be  quashed,  it  is  not 
to  facilitate  adulterous  intercourse  with  necessary  to  adopt  that  doctrine ;  but; 
the  wife."  p.  611.  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  it  to  be  clear 

*  The  case  was  this :  The  uncle  and  that  a  wife  cannot  be  guilty  of  larceny 

cousin  of  the  wife,  who  was  about  to  in  simply  taking  the  goods  of  her  hns- 

leave  the  house  and  cohabitation  of  her  band ;  and,  if  a  stranger  do  no  more  than 

husband,  came,  in  the  night  as  well  as  merely  assist  her  in  the  taking,  inasmuch 

afterward  in  the  day,  and  with  her  prir-  as  the  wife,  as  principal,  cannot  be  guilty 

ity,  but  secretly  as  respects  him,  carried  of  larceny,  the  stranger,  as  accessoiy, 

off  beds,  carpets,  and  other  things  be-  cannot  be  guilty.    In  this  case«  It  was 

longing  to  him ;   and  then  denied  their  not  left  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the 

possession  of   the  goods.     "The   Jury  prisoners  were  acting  as  principals  when 

(ouad,  that  the  prisoners  took  the  goods  the  act  was  don^  or  whether  the  wilt 
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§  874.  Adulterer,  again.  —  To  charge  an  adulterer,  a  mere  deliy- 
eiy  of  the  gooda  by  the  wife,  at  his  lodgings,  is  not  sufficient. 
There  must  be  a  personal  taMng  by  him,  or  they  must  be  shown 
to  be  in  his  possession.^  Tet  such  taking  on  delivery  from  her 
hands  will  do ;«  *nd  «o  wiU  a  joint  carrying  away  by  the  two.» 

"Wife's  OlotJiea.  —  If  ft  wife  and  adulterer  elope  together,  carry- 
ing her  clothes,  he  commits  larceny  of  the  clothes ;  for  they  are 
the  husband's  property.^  So  it  has  been  ruled  in  England ;  but, 
in  a  case  reserved,  the  ju^es  refused  to  sustain  a  conviction 
where  the  wife  and  the  adulterer  were  apprehended  while  walk* 
ing  away  from  the  husband's  house  together,  he  carrying  some  of 
her  personal  apparel^in  a  bandbox ;  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  observing, 
that  *'^  he  was  only  assisting  in  carrying  away  the  necessary  wear* 
ing  apparel  of  the  wife."  ^ 

Old  statute.  —  Lord  Hale,  moreover,  mentions,  that,  "if  a  man 
take  away  another  man's  wife  against  her  will,  e%im  bonis  vm,  this 
is  felony  by  the  statute  of  Westm.  2,  c.  84."'^    No  reason  appears 

was  the  principal  and  the  prisoners  csrried  awsj  with  the  goods  of  their 
merely  aiding  and  assisting  her.  That  husbands."  The  entire  enactment  is  as 
finding  might  have  raised  the  question ;  follows :  *'  It  is  provided,  that,  if  a  man 
but,  in  its  absence,  we  must  assume  that  from  henceforth  do  ravish  a  woman  mar- 
state  of  the  case  which  is  most  favorable  ried,  maid,  or  other  where  she  did  not 
to  the  prisoners,  and  the  conviction  must  consent,  neither  before  nor  after,  he  shall 
be  quashed."  Reg.  v.  Avery,  Bell  C.  C.  have  judgment  of  life  and  of  member. 
150,  168, 164,  8  Coz  C.  C.  184.  And  likewise  where  a  man  ravisheth  a 

^  Reg.  V.  Rosenberg,  1  Car.  A  K.  288,  woman  married,  lady,  damsel,  or  other, 

1  Cox  C.  C  21 ;  Reg.  v.  Taylor,  12  Cox  .  with  force,  although  she  consent  after,   ' 

C.  C.  027, 10  Eng.  Rep.  600.  he  shall  have  such  judgment  as  before 

3  Reg.  V.  Featherstone,  Dears.  860, 18  is  said,  if  he  be  attainted  at  the  kmg's 

Jur.  588,  26  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  570,  6  Cox  suit,  and  there  the  king  shall  have  the 

C.  C.  876, 1  Ben.  &  H.  Lead.  Cas.  100.  suit    And  of  women  carried  away  with 

*  Reg.  V.  Thompson,  1  Den.  C.  C.  640,  the  goods  of  their  husbands,  the  king 
Temp.  &  M.  204, 14  Jur.  488, 1  Eng.  L.  ft  shall  have  the  suit  for  the  goods  so  taken 
Eq.  642;  Rex  o.  Tolfree,  1  Moody,  248;  away.  And  if  a  wife  willingly  leave 
Reg.  V.  Mutters,  Leigh  &  C.  611.  her  husband  and  go  away,  and  continue 

*  Reg.  V,  Tollett,  Car.  &  M.  112.  And  with  her  advouterer,  she  shall  be  barred 
see  Reg.  v.  Glassie,  7  Cox  C.  C.  1.  for  ever  of  action  to  demand  her  dower, 

*  Reg.  V.  Fitch,  Dears,  ft  B.  187.  that  she  ought  to  have  of  her  husband's 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  614.  This  statute  is  lands,  if  she  be  convict  thereupon,  ex- 
otherwise  cited  as  18  Edw.  1,  stat.  1,  c.  cept  that  her  husband  willingly,  and 
84.  It  ia  plainly  enough  common  law  in  without  coercion  of  the  church,  reconcile 
thia  country,  as  far  as  applicable  to  our  her,  and  suffer  her  to  dwell  with  him  ; 
titnation.  But  the  woi^  of  it  do  not  in  which  case  she  shall  be  restored  to 
expreaaly  cover  the  proposition  stated  her  action.  He  that  carrieth  a  nun  from 
by  Lord  Hale  ;  and  I  cannot  certainly  her  house,  although  she  consent,  shall 
derire  it  by  inference  ;  though  perhaps  be  punished  by  three  years'  imprison^ 
it  cornea  from  the  clause  about  "  women  ment,  and  shall  make  convenient  satis- 
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-vrhy  this  should  not  be  larceny  also  by  the  more  ancient  common 
law. 

Husband's  Benrant  as  Adulterer.  —  Though  a  man  is  in  the  hus- 
band's employ  as  servant,  and  takes  the  goods  by  command  of  the 
wife,  still  if  it  is  done  in  the  course  of  an  adulterous  elopement 
with  her,  he  commits  larceny,  or  not,  precisely  like  one  who  is 
not  a  servant-^ 

§  876.    Thing%  concealed^  wrecked^  or  astray :  — 

wiiat  is  Treasure-trove.  —  Coke  says :  ^^  Treasure-trove  is  when 
any  gold  or  silver,  in  coin,  plate,  or  bullion,  hath  been  of  ancient 
time  hidden,  wheresoever  it  be  found  whereof  no  person  can 
prove  any  property ;  it  doth  belong  to  the  king,  or  to  some  lord 
or  other  of  the  king's  grant,  or  prescription.  The  reason  where- 
fore it  belongeth  to  the  king  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law,  that 
such  goods  whereof  no  person  can  claim  property  belong  to  the 
king ;  as  wrecks,  estrays,  &c."  It  must  be  gold  or  silver ;  *'  for 
if  it  be  of  any  other  metal,  it  is  no  treasure ;  and,  if  it  be  no 
treasure,  it  belongs  not  to  the  king,  for  it  must  be  treasure-trove. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  veins  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  grounds 
of  subjects  belong  to  the  king  by  his  prerogative,  for  they  are 
royal  mines,  but  not  of  any  other  metal  whatsoever  in  subjects' 
grounds.  Whether  it  be  of  ancient  time  hidden  in  the  ground, 
or  in  the  roof,  or  walls,  or  other  part  of  a  castle,  house,  building, 
ruins,  or  elsewhere,"  is  immaterial,  ^^  so  as  the  owner  cannot  be 
known." 

Misdemeanor  of  Concealing.  —  The  concealment  of  treasure-trove 
is,  by  the  common  law,  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.* 

lactlon  to  the  house  from  whence  she  truth,  gold.    Some  other  persons,  ascer^ 

was  taken,  and  neTertheless  shaU  make  tainlng  it  to  be  gold,  but  keeping  their 

fine  at  the  king's  wilL"  discoyerj  from  him,  bought  it  of  bim 

1  Reg.  V.  Mutters,  Leigh  &  C.  611.  for  brass,  and  sold  it  for  gold,  thus  real- 

And  see  the  English  reporter's  note,  cit-  izing  over  ^£600.     They  were  indicted 

ing  and  reviewing  the  cases  on  this  gen-  for  concealing   the  treasure-trove,  and 

eral  sullject.  conyicted,  and  the  conviction  waa  held 

3  3  Inst.  182.  In  1868,  there  was  a  to  be  good.  **  The  law  is  clear,"  aaid 
conviction  in  England  for  the  conceal-  Erie,  C.  J.,  "  that  the  queen  has  a  right  to 
xnent  of  treasure-trove,  on  the  following  treasure-trove,  and  the  finder  must  not 
facts  :  A  laborer  was  ploughing  in  some  hinder  the  finding  from  becoming  known, 
grounds;  and  the  share  of  his  plough,  The  facts  here  are,  that  Butcher  [the 
going  deeper  than  any  ploughshare  had  laborer  who  ploughed  up  the  gold]  is  an 
done  before,  turned  up  what  he  supposed  innocent  finder,  and  thinks  the  treasure- 
to  be  pieces  of  old  brass.    It  was,  in  trove  is  brass.    The  prisoners,  on  the 
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§  876.   laaroeny  of  Treasure-trove  —  (W^reok  —  "Waif — Bitray).  — 

"  And,"  according  to  the  old  books,  "he  who  takes  away  treasure- 
ttove,  or  a  wreck,  waif,  or  stray,  before  they  have  been  seized  by 
the  persons  who  have  a  right  thereto,  is  not  guilty  of  felony."  ^ 
But  this  doctrine  has  some  modem  limitations,  growing  princi- 
pally out  of  statutes,  which  give  a  particular  ownership  in  these 
things;  and  out  of  more  accurate  notions,  prevalent  in  later 
times,  concerning  the  larceny  of  lost  goods.^ 

Bitray  Beaata,  with  vs.  —  In  our  States,  there  are  statutory  reg- 
ulations concerning  beasts  astray.    But  they  are  not  uniform.^ 

other  hand,  Imowing  it  to  be  gold,  and  purane    the   thief.     The  rery  circum- 
how  it  has  been  found,  take  it  as  brass,  stances  nnder  which  these  are  assumed 
and  sell  it  as  gold,  and  tell  falsehoods  in  to  hare  been  taken  and  conyerted  show 
order  to  conceal  the  transaction."    Mar-  that  they  could  not  be  taken  from  any 
tin,  B.,  made  the  following  obserration,  one,  there  being  no  owner.      Wreck— 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  held  here-  Eatray.  —  Wreck  and  stray  are  not  ex- 
after  to  qualify  the  doctrine  respecting  actly  on  the  same  footing  as  treasusre- 
this  offence :   "  I  am  inclined  to  think,  trove  and  waif ;  wreck  is  not  properly 
that  the  first  person  who  conceals  the  so  called  if  the  real  owner  is  known, 
treasure  is  guilty,  and  not  those  in(o  and  it  is  not  forfeited  until  after  a  year 
whose  possession  it  comes  subsequently,  and  a  day.    The  word  estray  is  used  in 
If,  therefore.  Butcher  had  known  that  the  books  in  different  senses;  as  .  .  . 
the  treasure  was  gold,  I  should  have  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  cattle 
doubted    whether   the   prisoners   could  forfeited  after  being  in  a  manor  one  year 
have  been  convicted.    Here,  however,  it  and  one  day  without   challenge   after 
is  clear  that  Butcher  was  an  innocent  being  proclaimed,  where  the  property 
agent."    Reg.  v.  Thomas,  Leigh  &  C.  813,  vests  in  the  Crown  or  its  grantee  of 
S26,  326.    Another  case  of  concealment  estrays  and  also  of  cattle  straying  in  the 
of  treasure-trove,  particularly  as  to  the  manor."    The  whole  of  this  opinion  may 
form  of  indictment  and  as  to  the  evidence^  be  read  with  great  profit.    As  to  waif  in 
is  Beg.  V.  Toole,  Ir.  Bep.  2  C.  L.  36, 11  this  country,  see  Vol.  I.  §  070.   Derelict. 
Cox  C.  C.  75.  —  As  to  what  is  derelict,  in  the  sense  of 
1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  Ii9,  the  admiralty,  and  what  are  the  conse- 
§  38;  Hammond  on  Larceny,  pari.  ed.  quences  of  the  doctrine,  see  The  Bee, 
p.  21,  pi.  28;  1  Hale  P.  C.  610;  2  Buss.  Ware,  332;  Tyson  v.  Prior,  1  Gallis.  133; 
Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  86,  87.  The  Boston,  1  Sumner,  828 ;  The  Henry 
^*  See  ante,  §  888;   post,  §  878-888.  Ewhank,  1  Sumner,  400;   Flinn  o.  Lean- 
This  subject  is  considerably  discussed  der.  Bee,  260 ;   Wilkle  v.  Brig  St.  Petre, 
by  Parke,  B.,  in  Beg.  v.   Thurborn,  1  Bee,  82 ;   Sheldon  v.  Sherman,  42  N.  Y. 
Der  0.  C.  887,2  Car.  A  K.  831,  Temp.  484.    Wreck,  again.  — Where  one  had 
&  M.  67.    He  said :  "  Treasure-trove  and  removed  a  valuable  article,  part  of  a 
waif  seem  to  be  subject  to  a  different  wreck,  from  a  wharf  on  which  it  had 
construction  from  goods  lost.  Treasure-  been  placed,  and  afterward  denied  the 
tronre  —  'Wai£ -^  Treasure- trove  is  prop-  possession  of  it,  the  question  submitted 
erly  money  supposed  to  have  been  hid-  to  the  Jury  on  an  indictment  for  the  lar- 
den  by  some  owner  since  deceased,  the  ceny  of  this  article  was,  whether,  when 
secret  of  the  deposit  having  perished,  he  took  it,  he  meant  to  steal  it.     Beg.  v, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  the  Crown ;  as  Hore,  8  Post.  &  F.  315. 
to  waif,   the  original  owner   loses  his  *  Stat.  Crimes,    §    462;   Walters   9« 
right  to  the  property  by  neglecting  to  GUts,  29  Iowa,  487. 
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And  the  question  of  the  larceny  of  such  beasts  will  depend  mnch 
on  these  regulations.  In  Missouri,  an  estray  may  be  the  subject 
of  larceny  before  it  is  posted,  and  the  indictment  properly  lays 
the  ownership  in  a  person  imknown.^  In  Texas,  it  is  held  that 
there  can  be  no  larceny  of  a  horse  which  has  run  astray  for  years 
without  a  known  owner;  because  there  can  be  no  intent  to 
deprive  one  of  property  in  the  animal.^ 

§  877.  Seaweed.  —  In  a  late  Irish  case,  the  court  held,  one 
judge  dissenting,  that,  though  a  man  owns  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
between  high  and  low  water  mark,  yet  if  he  has  not  gathered  the 
seaweed  drifted  there,  another  cannot  commit  larceny  by  taking 
it  away.  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,"  observed  Whiteside, 
C.  J.,  ^^  that  a  man  had  a  determinate  property  in  seaweed  float- 
ing, as  was  boldly  insisted,  between  high  and  low  water  mark, 
and  that  he  could  pursue  a  bit  of  seaweed  which  had  once  touched 
his  part  of  the  shore  and  then  floated  out  again  to  sea,  and  then 
touched  or  drifted  on  his  neighbor's  land."  • 

§  878.  Lost  G-oods:^  — 

Distdnotlons  —  (Abandoned  —  Loat  —  Haalald).  —  The  owner  of 

goods  need  not  keep  a  constant  manual  possession  of  them,  to  be 
protected  in  his  rights  of  ownership.  And  though  he  forgets  the 
place  in  which  he  laid  them,  or  though  for  any  other  reason  he 
knows  not  where  they  are,  still  tiiey  remain  his.  But  he  may 
abandon  his  property  therein,  and  then  it  wiU  vest  in  him  who 
first  takes  possession  with  the  intent  to  appropriate  them  as  his 
own. 

No  Zrfuroeny  of  Tbinga  abandoned. — This  appropriation  is  not 
larceny ;  and  so  the  offence  cannot  be  committed  of  abandoned 
goods.* 

§  879.  MiBiald.  —  If  a  thing  is  mislaid,  it  is  not  therefore  aban- 
doned, neither  is  it  lost.  Thus,  when  a  man  getting  a  biU 
changed  in  a  shop,  laid  Ins  pocket-book  on  the  table  and  went 
away ;  but,  on  missing  it,  immediately  remembered  where  he  had 
left  it ;  the  court  held,  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  it,  that  this 

1  The  State  v.  Caateel,  ^  Mifio.  124.  *  Beg.  v.  Clinton,  In.  Bep.  4  C.  L.  (^ 

See  post,  §  882,  note.  1&    And  aee  poat,  §  069  and  note. 

3  Johnson  v.  The  State,  86   Texai,  «  See  ante,  §  888. 

875;  Bitcher  p.  The  State,  88  Texas,  648.  *  See  2  East  P.  C.  606 ;  Beg.  v.  Bee4, 

See  Beg.  v.  Matthews,  12  Cos  C  C.  480,  Car.  &  M.  806,  808;  Beg.  v.  Peten,  1 

6  £ng.  Bep.  829.  Car.  A  K  245 ;  McQoon  v.  Ankenj,  11 
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was  not  a  case  of  lost  property.^  And  the  same  was  held,  where 
a  purchaser,  at  a  market,  left  accidentally  his  purse  on  the  pris- 
oner's stall,  neither  he  nor  the  prisoner  knowing  then  of  the  mis- 
take.' A  fortiori  this  was  so  where  one  put  a  bucket  of  peas  on 
a  stranger's  cart  which  he  mistook  for  a  friend's.'  Larceny  can 
be  committed  in  these  cases,  precisely  as  though  the  thing  were 
not  mislaid. 

Aiipeaxini;  to  be  Lost  —  If  the  goods  appear  to  be  lost,  but  are 
not  so  in  fact,  the  defendant,  who  relied  on  this  appearance,  may 
daim  to  have  the  case  treated  as  if  they  were  lost ;  for,  on  the 
question  of  intent,  a  party  honestly  misled  concerning  facts  is  to 
be  judged  of  the  same  as  if  they  were  what  he  beUeves  them 
to  be.* 

§  880.  Whether  laaroeny  of  OoodB  xeaUy  lost.  —  Assuming  goods 
to  be  really  lost,  the  Tennessee  doctrine  seems,  not  quite  cer- 
tainly, to  be,  that  no  larceny  of  them  is  possible.^    But  the  Eng- 

1  Lftwience  v.  The  State,  1  Hmnph.  Den.  C.  C.  887,  889;  Reg.  v.  Peters,  1 

228.  Car.  A  E.  245.    And  see  2  East  P.  C. 

>  Beg.  V.  West,  Dears.  402,  24  Law  J.  S64. 
x.  B.  M.  C.  4, 18  Jar.  1081,  29  Eng.  L.  &  «  Lawrence  v.  The  State,  1  Hmnph. 
£q.525,JerYiB,  C.J.,ohserTmg:  ''There  228;  Porter  v.  The  State,  Mart.  & 
is  a  clear  distincfton  between  property  Terg.  226.  In  Morehead  v.  The  State, 
lost,  and  property  merely  mislaid,  put  9  Humph.  685, 689,  this  question  was  die- 
down,  and  left  by  mistsJce,  as  in  this  cussed; — and  the  court  held,  that  a  run- 
case,  under  circumstances  which  would  away  slave  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny, 
enable  the  owner  to  know  the  place  McKinney,  J.,  said :  "  Lost  property  is 
where  he  had  left  it,  and  to  which  he  looked  upon,  for  some  purposes,  as  aban- 
would  naturally  return  for  it.  The  ques-  doned  by  the  former  proprietor ;  and,  as 
tion  as  to  possession  by  finding  therefore  such,  is  returned  into  the  common  stock, 
does  not  arise."  And  see  People  v,  or  mass  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  as  be- 
Swan,  1  Parker  C.  C.  9 ;  People  v.  M(s  longing  to  the  first  occupant  or  finder. 
Garren,  17  Wend.  460;  The  State  v.  And  though  the  former  proprietor  is 
Williams,  9  Ire.  140 ;  Bex  v.  Wynne,  1  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  for  the 
Leach, 4th  ed.  418,  2  East  P.O.  664,  697;  recoyery,  yet,  as  against  all  other  pei^ 
fiex  V.  Sears,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  415,  note ;  sons,  the  title  rests  in  the  finder.  There- 
The  State  v.  McCann,  19  Misso.  249 ;  fore,  though  it  may  have  been  conrerted 
Pritchett  V.  The  State,  2  Sneed,  285 ;  ammo  fwrandi^  by  the  person  finding  it, 
Pyland  v.  The  State,  4  Sneed,  857.  it  is  no  larceny,  because  the  first  taking 

*  He  went  away  to  inquire  their  mar-  was  lawful.     But  this  principle  prop- 

ket  price,  and,  on  returning,  found  the  erly  applies,  perhaps,  only  to  inanimate 

owner  of  the  cart,  a  regetable  dealer,  things,  which  cannot  be  transferred  from 

carrying  ofF  the  bucket,  with  beets  and  or  cease  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 

lettuce  so  piled  on  as  to  conceal  the  owner,  without  his  own  or  another's  act 

peas,  and  insolent  and  unwilling  to  sur-  or  de^ult.    It  cannot,  certainly,  to  the 

vender  it  on  demand.     The  man  was  same  extent,  be  applied  eren  to  animals, 

conricted  of  larceny.    The  State  v.  Far-  which  possess  the  instinct  and  power  of 

low,  Phillips,  161.  motion,  and  can  remove  themselves  firom 

«  Vol.  L  §  808;  Beg.  v,  Thurbom,  1  place  to  place;  though  these  may  be 
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lish  courts,  and  generally  the  American,  allow  of  this  offence  as 
to  such  goods  under  certain  circumstances.^  Also,  during  slayerj, 
statutory  larcenies  might  be  committed  of  runaway  slaves ;  they, 
however,  not  being  generally  regarded  exactly  as  lost  property.* 

§  881.  How  committed  of  Loat  Goods.  —  The  prevailing  doctrine, 
which  may  be  subject  to  minute  differences  among  our  States,  is, 
that  the  finder  of  lost  goods  may  appropriate  them  to  himself, 
subject  to  the  claim  of  the  owner,  and  to  any  claim  in  the  pubUc 
which  a  statute  has  established, — a  point,  however,  depending 
much  upon  the  particular  statutory  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  question  arises.^  He,  therefore,  gains,  immediately  upon  the 
finding,  a  special  or  particular  kind  of  property  in  the  goods  ;^ 
and,  as  we  have  seen,*  the  nature  of  this  special  property  is 
such,  that,  where  there  is  no  larceny  in  the  original  taking,  there 
can  be  none  in  any  subsequent  misappropriation,  even  by  break- 
ing bulk,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  true  ownership. 

§  882.  Continaed.* —  Unless,  therefore,  there  is  a  larceny  in  the 
original  taking,  there  can  be  none  committed  afterward.®  But 
the  case  stands  somewhat  on  the  doctrine  stated  in  pages  back,^ 
that,  if  one  receives,  even  on  delivery  from  the  owner,  goods 
which  he  means  when  he  receives  them  to  steal,  ]|e  commits  the 
crime,  provided  the  consent  of  the  owner  to  the  taking  does  not 
extend  to  a  full  and  unconditional  title.  The  law  gives  to  the 
finder  a  title  in  lost  goods,  but  not  full  and  unconditional ;  and 
so,  if  he  takes  them  with  the  intent  to  steal  them,  he  commits  a 


lost  in  some  instances,  In  the  proper  Whetmore,  1  Rich.  818.    Bat  see  Corn- 
sense  of  the  term."   p.  637.    ■.  p.  Cash  v.  monwealth  v.  Hays,  1  Va.  Caa.  122. 
The  State,  10  Humph.  111.      See  post,         *  And  see  The  State  v,  Jenkins,  2 
§  882,  note.  Tyler,  877,  870 ;  The  State  o.  Apel,  14 

1  Reg.  V.  Thurbom,  1  Den.  C.  C.  887,  Texas,  428 ;  Lawrence  v.  Buck,  02  Maine, 

2  Car.  &  K.  831,  Temp.  &  M.  67 ;  a.  o.  276 ;  The  Stote  v.  Taylor,  26  Iowa,  278. 
nom.  Reg.  v.  Tharbone,  18  Jur.  499;  8.  o.         ^  Reg.  v.  Thurbom,  1  Den.  0.  C.  387, 

Reg.  V.  Wood,  8  New  Sess.  Cas.  681 ;  2  Car.  &  K.  881,  Temp.  &  M.  67 ;  8.  a 

Reg.  V.  Peters,  1  Car.  &  K.  246 ;  Ransom  nom.  Reg.  o.  Tharbone,  18  Jur.  499. 
V.  The  State,  22  Conn.  163 ;   Tanner  v.         *  Ante,  §  888. 

Commonwealth,  14  Grat.  686.    And  see         >  Reg.  v.  Matthews,  12  Coz  O.  C.  489, 

the  other  cases  cited  to  the  next  section.  6  Eng.  Rep.  829 ;    Reg.  v,  Deares,  Ir. 

>  Murray  v.  The  State,  18  Ala.  727;  Rep.  8  C.  L.  806,  11  Cox  C.  C.  227;  Reg. 

The  State  v.  Miles,  2  Nott  &  McC.  1 ;  v.  Christopher,  Bell  C.  C.  29,  8  Cox 

Morehead  v.  The  State,  9  Humph.  686;  C.  C.  91 ;  Reg.  r.  Shea,  7  Coz  C.  C.  147; 

Cash  V.  The  State,  10  Humph.  Ill ;  The  Reg.  v.  Gardner,  Leigh  &  C.  243,  9  Cox 

State  V.  Williams,  9  Ire.  140;   Randal  v.  C.  C.  263. 
The  State,  4  Sm.  &  M.  849 ;  The  State         7  Ante,  §  804,  809,  811-^13. 
V.  Clayton,  11  Rich.  681.    See  l^eUon  v. 
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larceny,  unless  this  consequence  is  prevented  by  the  operation  of 
the  principles  now  to  be  mentioned.  A  man,  knowing  the  owner 
of  goods,  cannot  lawfully  pick  them  up,  without  returning  them 
to  him ;  but  a  man,  not  knowing  the  owner,  can.  The  doctrine 
therefore  is,  that,  if,  when  one  takes  goods  into  his  hands,  he  sees 
about  them  any  marks,^  or  otherwise  learns  any  facts,^  by  which 
he  knows  who  the  owner  is,  yet  with  felonious  intent  appropri 
ates  them  to  his  own  use,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny;  otherwise, 
not.^  Some  of  the  cases  say,  if  he  knows  who  the  owner  is,  or 
has  the  means  of  ascertaining;^  but  the  better  doctrine  is  as 

1  Lane  v.  People,  6  Gilman,  806 ;  The  Missoiiri,  that  a  person  who  drives  awaj 

State  V.  Conway,  18  Misso.  821 ;  People  cattle  which  have  wandered  from  the 

V.  McGarren,  17  Wend.   460;   Anony-  owner's  enclosure,  and  converts    them 

moos,  2  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  14.  with  felonious  intent  to  his  own  use,  is 

<  Beg.  V.  Dixon,  86  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  607,  none  the  less  guilty  of  larceny  when  he 

•Dears.  580;  People  o.  Cogdell,  1  Hill,  is  ignorant  of  their   true    owner,  and 

N.  Y.  04 ;   The  State  v.  Fergnison,  2  Mc-  their  owner  does  not  know  where  they 

Mullan,  602 ;   People  v.  Swan,  1  Pftrker  are.    Said  Napton,  J. :  "  Whatever  may 

C.  C.  9.     And  see  The  State  v.  Cum-  be  the  law  concerning  domestic  animals, 

mings,  88Conn.'260.  tnch  as  horses  and  cattle,  in  England, 

*  Beg.  p.  Glyde,  Law  Bep.  1  C.  C.  we  do  not  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 

189;   Reg.  v.  York,  12  Jur.  1078;   The  English    criminal    lawyers    concerning 

State  V.  Roper,  8  Dev.  478 ;  Reg.  v.  Mole,  lost  goods  as  applicable  to  domestic  ani- 

1  Car.  &  K.  417 ;  Tyler  v.  People,  Breese,  mals  in  Missouri.    It  is  with  no  pro- 

227 ;  Porter  v.  The  State,  Mart.  &  Yerg.  priety,  either   in   view    of   custom    or 

226 ;   Reg.  v.  Reed,  Car.  &  M.  806,  808 ;  statutory  law,  that  animals  can  be  called 

Randal  v.  The  State,  4  Sm.  &  M.  849;  lott  goods  here,  simply  because  they  are 

Reg.  V.  Deaves,  Jr.  Rep.  3  C.  L.  806, 11  outside  of  the  owner's  enclosures,  and 

Coz  C.  C.  227.    And  see  People  n.  Kaatz,  the  owner  does  not  know  where  they 

8  Parker  C.  C.  129.    But  see  The  State  are."    The  State  v.  Martin,  28  Misso. 

V,  Jenkins,  2  Tyler,  877,  879.    In  a  Vir-  680,  687.  And  see  The  Sute  v,  Williams, 

ginia  case,  the  prisoner  found  in  the  19  Misso.  889 ;  ante,  §  876,  880,  note, 

street  a  pocket-book  with  money  in  it  ^  The  State  v.  Weston,  9  Conn.  627 ; 

He  took  it  up  and  appropriated  it  to  his  Reg.  v.  Breen,  8  Crawf.  &  Diz  C.  C.  80; 

own  use,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  Reg*  v,  Kerr,  8  Car.  &  P.  176 ;   Rex  v. 

"There   is  no  fact  proved,"    said  the  Pope,  6  Car.  &  P.  846;   Rex  v,  James, 

judge,  "showing  that  the  prisoner,  at  2  Russ.   Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  14;    Reg. 

the  time  of  the  finding,  knew  the  owner,  v.  West,  Dears.  402,  24  Law  J.  h.  b. 

or  had  the  means  of  knowing  him,  or  M.  C.  4, 18  Jur.  1031,  29  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 

liad  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  be  626;  Commonwealth  r.  Titus,  116  Mass. 

found.  ...  It  was  not  proved  that  there  42 ;  Reg.  v.  Shea,  7  Cox  C.  C.  147 ;  Reg. 

-was  any  name  or  mark  on  the  pocket-  v.  Knight,  12  Cox  C.  C.  102,  2  Eng.  Rep. 

book,  or  other  circumstances,  to  indicate  186.    See  Reg.  r.  Thurbom,  1  Den.  C.  C. 

then  who  was  the  owner."   And  this  was  887,  2  Car.  &  K.  881,  Temp.  &  M.  67; 

tield  not  to  be  larceny.     Allen,  P.,  ob-  Ransom  v.  The  State,  22  Conn.  168 ; 

•erved :   **  If  there  were  no  marks  on  the  Reg.  v,  Preston,  2  Den.  C.  C.  868,  8  Eng. 

property,  or  other  circumstances  indi-  L.  &  £q.  689;   Rex  v.  Beard,  Jebb,  9. 

eating  the  owner,  the  appropriation  to  In  Beg.  o.  Peters,  1  Car.  &  K.  246,  Bolfe, 

the  finder's  use  does  not  amount  to  lar-  B.,  observes :  "  It  is  perfectly  well  known, 

ceny."     Tanner  v.  Commonwealth,  14  that,  if  a  person  leave  any  thing  in  a 

Grat  686,  687.    XSatray.^It  is  held  in  stage-coach,  if  the  owner  can  be  found 
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above  set  down,  because  every  man  by  advertising  and  inquiring 
can  find  the  owner,  if  he  is  to  be  found,  while  the  guilt  of  a  de- 
fendant must  attach  at  the  moment,  if  ever,  without  depending 
on  an  if.^ 

§  883.  Bpeolal  Caaaa.  —  Though  the  doctrine,  for  all  ordinary 
cases,  is  thus  plain,  special  circumstances  wiU  sometimes  arise. 
Thus,— 

Nota  droppad  In  Bhop.  —  The  prisoner  was  a  haiivdresser,  and 
the  prosecutor  had  accidentally  dropped  a  £10  note  in  his  shop ; 
but,  the  next  morning,  discovering  its  loss,  had  gone  back  and 
inquired  for  it  of  the  hair-dresser,  who  denied  all  knowledge  of 
it.  The  jury  found  specially,  "  1.  That  the  note  was  dropped  by 
the  prosecutor  in  the  shop,  and  that  the  prisoner  foimd  it  there. 
2.  That  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  he  picked  up  the  note,  did  not 
know,  nor  had  he  reasonable  means  of  knowing,  who  the  owner 
was.  3.  That  he  afterwards  acquired  knowledge  who  the  owner 
was,  and  after  that  he  converted  the  note  to  his  own  use.  4.  That 
the  prisoner  intended  when  he  picked  up  the  note  in  the  shop,  to 
take  it  to  his  own  use,  and  deprive  the  owner  of  it,  whoever  the 
owner  might  be.  5.  That  the  prisoner  believed,  at  the  time  he 
picked  up  the  note,  that  the  owner  could  be  found."  Now,  if 
this  was  a  case  of  lost  property  strictly,  there  was,  pretty  plainly, 
no  larceny  within  the  doctrines  above  laid  down;  and,  a  fortiori^ 

by  inquiry,  the  iMirty  finding  the  thing,  0.  C.  27,  84,  8  Cox  C.  0.  91,  the  doctrine 
And  appropriating  it  to  iiie  own  use,  is  wa«  laid  down  bj  Hill,  J.,  thus :  "  Two 
guilty  of  larceny.  [See  Rex  v.  Wynne,  things  must  be  made  out  in  order  to 
1  Leach,  4th  ed.  418,  2  East  P.  C.  664,  establish  a  charge  of  larceny  against  the 
697 ;  Rex  v.  Sears,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  416,  finder  of  a  lost  article.  First,  it  must  be 
note ;  Lamb's  Case,  2  East  P.  C.  664 ;  shown,  that,  at  the  time  of  finding,  he 
Roscoe  Crim.  £t.  692.]  So,  if  it  is  found  had  the  felonious  intent  to  appropriate 
in  a  street,  and  there  is  any  mark  by  the  thing  to  his  own  use.  .  .  .  The  other 
which  the  owner  can  be  discoyered.  So,  ingredient  necessary  is,  that,  at  the  time 
in  the  case  where  a  gold  ornament  is  of  finding,  he  had  reasonable  ground  for 
found  at  the  door  of  a  house,  it  is  ridio-  believing  that  the  owner  might  be  dis- 
ulous  to  say  that  any  person  picking  it  covered;  and  that  reasonable  belief  may 
up  would  not  suppose  that  it  belonged  be  the  result  of  a  previous  knowledge, 
to  the  owner  of  the  house.  ...  If  he  or  may  arise  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  chat- 
took  it  up,  and  did  not  immediately  tel  found,  or  from  there  being  some 
bring  it  to  the  prosecutor,  in  the  hopes,  name  or  mark  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not  sufB.- 
that,  by  coming  next  day,  he  would  get  cient  that  the  finder  may  think  that  by 
a  present  of  £6,  perhaps  it  might  not  taking  pains  the  owner  may  be  found, 
amount  to  a  larceny.  If  he  took  it  away  —  there  must  be  the  immediate  meana  of 
with  the  intention  to  appropriate  it,  and  finding  him." 

only  restored  it  because  the  reward  was         ^  See  particularly  on  this  point.  Beg. 

offered,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  guilty  of  v.  Dixon,  and  People  v.  Cogdell,  sapra. 
felony."     In  Reg.  v.  ChristopheTi  Bell 
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theie  was  none  if  the  case  was  one  of  abandoned  goods.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bank-note  was  to  be  regarded  as  not  lost, 
plainly  there  was  a  larceny.  The  judges,  however,  seemed  to 
regard  this  case  neither  as  strictly  of  the  one  class,  nor  strictly 
of  the  other ;  yet  they  held,  that  the  prisoner  was  properly  con- 
victed of  the  larceny  of  the  note.^ 

Tkking  by  one  employed  to  find.  —  In  North  Carolina,  a  person 
who  had  lost  a  carpet-bag  in  the  street  employed  another  to  find 
it.  The  latter  found  and  concealed  it,  bat  he  was  held  not  to  be 
guilty  of  larceny.* 


Vlli.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  884.  Onnd  —  Pilnolpal  of  Seoonid  Degree.  —  The  distinction 
between  grand  and  petit  larceny  appears  in  other  connections.* 
^  If  two  steal  goods  above  the  value  of  12d.  from  the  same  per- 
son  at  the  same  time,  this  is  grand  larceny  in  both ;  for  it  is  one 
entire  felony,  and  both  are  guilty  of  the  whole.''  ^ 

§  885.  Felony.  —  This  oJBfonce  is  felony.^ 

Fklnoipal  and  Aooeesory — Beoeiving.  —  Therefore  the  doctrine 
of  principals  ^  and  of  accessories  ^  before  ^  and  after  ^  the  fact 
must  be  attended  to  ;  but  these  particulars  were  examined  in  the 
former  volume.  We  shall  devote  a  subsequent  brief  chapter  in 
this  volume  to  the  law  of  receiving  stolen  goods.^^ 

Punishment  —  The  punishment,  also,  which  is  chiefly  of  statu- 
tory regulation,  has  already  been  considered,  in  respect  of  its 
general  principles.^ 


1  Reg.  V.  Moore,  Leigh  ft  C.  1,  8  Ck>z 
C.  C.  416.  Cockbnro,  C.  J.,  said  of  the 
note:  "It  wm  lost  in  the  aente  that  it 
had  been  dropped  out  of  the  owner's 
parse ;  it  was  not  lost  in  the  sense  that 
the  owner  did  not  know  where  to  find  it. 
As  soon  as  the  owner  discoTers  his  loss, 
he  goes  at  once  to  the  shop  and  inquires 
for  it."  And  he  added:  '*li  this  were 
not  larceny,  our  law  would  be  much 
more  defectiTe  than  I  take  it  to  be."  p.  8 
of  the  report  in  Leigh  &  0. 

*  The  State  v.  England,  8  Jones,  N.  C. 
899. 

*  Vol.  I.  S  679, 680.     See  ante,  i  767. 

*  2  Eaet  P.  G.  740;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  6th 
ed.  c.  88,  §  82. 


•  Vol.  L  i  679, 680.  Oow-stealing.  — 
Cow-stealing,  imder  the  South  Carolina 
statute,  is  misdemeanor.  Barton  v. 
Watkins,  2  Hill,  S.  C.  674 ;  The  Stete 
V,  Hamblhi,  4  S.  C.  1.  But  see  The 
State  0.  Ripley,  2  BreT.  800.  It  is  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
State  V.  Hamblin,  supra.  And  see  Stat. 
Crimes,  (  178, 174. 

•  Vol.  L  S  646-664. 
7  Vol.  L  S  662-671. 

•  Vol.  L  S  672-680. 

•  Vol.  L  (  692-700. 
^  Post,  (  1187  et  seq. 

u  Vol.  I.  S  927  et  seq.  And  see  ante, 
1*66.  As  to  Tarions  States,  see  Swinney 
V.  The  State,  8  Sol  &  M.  676 ;  Wiloos 
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§  886.  AttemptB.  —  The  doctrine  of  solicitations  ^  and  other  at- 
tempts ^  to  commit  larceny  was  also  discussed  in  the  preceding 
volnme. 

§  887.  BOflpriBions — (Treeurare-troTe).  — Likewise  the  doctrine  of 
misprision  was  discussed  in  the  first  volume.^  Blackstone  men- 
tions, among  what  he  calls  negative  misprisions,  "  the  conceal- 
ing of  treasure-trove,*  which  belongs  to  the  king  or  his  grantees 
by  prerogative  royal;  the  concealment  of  which  was  formerly 
punishable  by  death,  but  now  only  by  fine  and  imprisonment."  ^ 

§  888.  The  Traiuaotlon  how  divisible.^  —  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a  man,  in  many  circumstances,  to  commit  more  crimes  than  one 
in  a  single  transaction.^  Can  he  do  it  by  a  single  impulse? 
Under  some  circumstances  he  can ;  as,  if  he  discharges  a  loaded 
gun  at  one  whom  he  means  to  kill,  but  accidentally  the  ball  passes 
by  this  one  and  takes  the  life  of  another,  he  has  murdered  the  lat- 
ter, and  made  an  assault  on  the  former  with  the  intent  to  kill  him, 
by  a  single  touch  of  the  trigger  of  the  gun.  If  he  is  tried  for 
the  murder,  can  he  then  be  proceeded  against  for  the  felonious 
assault,  or  are  the  two  crimes  so  far  one  that  a  conviction  or 
acquittal  of  either  will  be  a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  the  other  ? 
This  is  a  different  question,  upon  which  it  is  not  certain  the 
authorities  are  agreed.  So,  coming  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
it  is  in  some  circumstances  plain  and  in  others  doubtful,  whether 
more  larcenies  than  que  have  been  committed  in  a  single  transac- 
tion, or  what  is  the  effect  of  a  jeopardy,  upon  an  indictment  for  a 
part,  on  an  indictment  for  the  residue.  Let  us,  therefore,  look 
at  — 

"What  hM  been  held.  —  It  is  plain  doctrine,  followed  in  all  our 
courts,  that,  if  in  a  single  transaction  more  articles  than  one 
belonging  to  the  same  owner  are  stolen,  the  indictment  may 
charge  the  larceny  of  the  whole  in  one  count.    Indeed,  it  is  but 

^.  The  State,  3  Heisk.  110;  Tacker  v,  412;  Loyett  v.  The  State,  19  Texas,  174; 

The  State,  3  Heisk.  484 ;  Commonwealth  Beg.  v,  Cheeaman,  Leigh  &  C.  140,  9  Cox 

p.    McKenney,   9  Gray,  114 ;    Watkins  C.  C.  100 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Taggert,  8 

V.  The  State,  14  Md.  412;   Cornish  v.  Brews.  340. 
The  State,  15  Md.  208;   The  State  v.         «  Vol  I.  §  717-1 


Gray,  14  Rich.  174.  ^  As  to  treature'troye,  see  ante  {876, 

1  Vol.  I.  §  767.  876, 

s  Vol.  I.  §  741,  748,  744;  Beg.  v.  Sut-  »  4  Bl.  Com.  121. 

ton,  8  Car.  &  P.  291,  2  Moody,  29,  2  •  Vol  I.  {  791  et  seq. 

Lewin,  272;   Comeille  v.  The  State,  16  7  Vol.  I.  §  778, 1060-1064. 
Ind.  232;   Wolf  v.  The  State,  41  Ala. 
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one  larceny.^  And,  though  the  articles  should  have  different 
owners,  it  is,  at  least,  permissible  to  charge  the  larceny  of  them 
in  the  same  way.'  But,  of  course,  whether  there  is  a  single 
owner  or  the  owners  are  numerous,  the  indictment  need  not, 
unless  the  prosecuting  power  chooses,  embrace  aU  the  articles 
stolen  ;  and,  if  it  charges  the  larceny  of  those  only  which  belong 
to  a  particular  person,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  courts 
that  another  indictment  may  be  maintained  for  those  which  are 
another  person's.'  Other  courts  hold,  that  whether  there  were 
more  larcenies  than  one  depends  on  whether  there  was  more  than 
one  taking,  and  not  on  the  number  of  articles  stolen  or  their 
ownership ;  ^  and,  if  there  was  but  one  taking,  there  can  be  only 
one  conviction.* 

§  889.  Contiiined.  —  Though  the  articles  are  not  taken  and  car- 
ried away  together,  yet,  if  the  taking  is  one  continuous  transac- 
tion, the  larceny  is  one.«  Where  the  prisoner,  having  taken  an 
article,  came  back  in  about  two  minutes  for  a  second,  and  in  half 
an  hour  for  a  third,  and  the  indictment  was  for  stealing  the  three, 
Littledale,  J.,  ruled,  that  the  carrying  away  of  the  first  two  arti- 
3les  might  be  regarded  as  one  transaction,  but  that  the  larceny  of 
the  third  was  a  separate  offence ;  the  period  of  half  an  hour 
being  too  long  an  interval  to  consider  the  act  as  continuing.^ 
Plainly,  however,  such  a  question  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  minutes  or  hours  intervening,  but  by  the  nature  of 
the  transaction  and  the  special  facts.  Where  one  was  indicted 
for  stealing  coal,  by  working,  for  a  series  of  years,  through  the 
help  of  innocent  agents,  a  mine  which  extended  into  the  lands  of 
many  different  proprietors,  —  Erie,  J.,  intimated  that  this  was  but 


1  The  State  v,  Snyder,  60  N.  H.  160; 
following  The  State  v.  Cameron,  40  Vt. 
666 ;  and  OYerraling  The  State  v.  Nelson, 
8  N.  H.  163.  B.  p.  The  State  v.  WilliamB, 
10  Hamph.  101. 

^  Lorton  v.  The  State,  7  Miuo.  66; 
The  State  v.  Daniels,  32  Misso.  668; 
The  State  v.  Morphin,  87  Misso.  878; 
Beg.  V.  Bleasdale,  2  Car.  &  K.  766 ;  post, 
$  889 ;  2  Stark.  Plead.  2d  ed.  440  and 
note;  The  State  o.  Newton,  42  Vt.  637; 
The  State  v.  Merrill,  44  N.  H.  624 ;  The 
State  V.  Lambert,  0  Ner.  821 ;  Common- 
wealth V.  SuUivan,  104  Mass.  662 ;  The 
State  r.  Hennessey,  28  Ohio  State,  889. 

•  The  State  v.  Thorston,  2  McMulIan, 


882;  Reg.  o.  Brettel,  Car.  &  M.  609; 
Commonwealth  v.  Sullivan,  104  Mass. 
662;  The  State  v.  Lambert,  9  Nev.  821. 

«  The  Sute  v,  Newton,  42  Vt.  687. 
And  see  The  State  v.  Hennessey,  23  Ohio 
State,  839. 

ft  The  State  v,  Morphin,  37  Misso. 
378,  and  the  other  Missouri  cases,  and 
some  from  otlier  States,  cited  supra.  See 
also  Bell  v.  The  State,  42  Ind.  886; 
People  V.  Connor,  17  Cal.  864 ;  Reg.  v. 
Knight,  Leigh  &  C.  378,  9  Cox  C.  C.  437. 

«  The  State  v.  Trexler,  2  Car.  Law 
Repos.  90;  Rex  v.  Jones,  4  Car.  &  P.  217. 

7  Rex  V.  Birdseye,  4  Car.  &  P.  886. 
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one  transaction,  though  he  did  not  absolutely  so  direct,  and  said : 
^^  I  should  say,  that,  as  long  as  coal  was  gotten  from  one  shaft,  it 
was  one  continuous  taking,  though  the  working  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  different  levels  and  cuttings,  and  into  the  lands  of 
different  people."  ^ 

§  890.  Local.  —  That  this  offence,  like  all  others,  is  local,  so 
that  the  offender  can  be  pursued  only  in  the  county  of  its  com- 
mission,* is  explained  in  "  Criminal  Procedure."  * 

'Goods  stolen  in  Foreign  Jvxlsdiotlon.  — In  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  are  discussed  the  principles  by  which  to  determine  the 
indictability  of  the  transaction  where  goods  are  stolen  under  8 
foreign  jurisdiction  and  brought  by  the  thief  into  our  own.* 

§  891.  United  States  Bank  Bills.  —  The  larceny  of  United  States 
bank  notes  may  be  punished  under  State  statutes.^ 

1  Reg.  V.  Bleasdsla,  2  Car.  ft  K.  766.         «  Vol.  L  {  186-148. 
See  ante,  §  431.  *  The  Sute  v.  Banks,  PhiUips,  577; 

>  Coon  V.  The  State,  18  Sm.  ft  M.  246.  Sallie  v.  The  State,  89  Ala.  691. 
*  See  Crim.  Froced.  L  §  45  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

LABOENT,  0OMPOUlin[>.^ 

(892-894.  Introdaction. 
895-899.  Larcenies  from  the  Penon. 
900-^01  Laromiei  from  Fartieular  Flaoet. 

§  892.  How  defined.  —  A  compound  larcenj  is  larceny  aggra- 
vated by  some  attendant  £act,  increasing  its  enormity ;  the  com- 
pound consisting  of  the  larceny  and  the  aggravating  fact.  It 
may  be  a  — 

Common-law  Componnd.  —  A  fietmiliar  compound,  known  to  the 
common  law,  is  Robbery,  to  be  treated  of  in  a  chapter  further  on. 
It  consists  mainly  of  larceny  and  assault.^  A  less  pure  compound 
is  Burglary,  already  treated  of;  one  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
is  larceny,  actual  or  attempted,  or  some  other  felony.^  Or  the 
aggra,ysLted  larceny  may  be  a  — 

§  893.  statatory  Compomid.  —  The  statutes  on  this  subject  are 
numerous  ;  but,  in  one  respect,  they  are  alike.  They  require,  for 
the  constitution  of  the  offence,  first,  a  complete  simple  larceny ; 
secondly,  the  particular  aggravating  matter  which  the  statute 
points  out.  What  we  are  to  look  at,  therefore,  in  this  chapter, 
concerns  simply  the  aggravations. 

§  894.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Larce- 
nies from  the  Person  ;  II.  Larcenies  from  Particular  Places. 

L  Larcenies  from  the  Person. 

I  895.  Private:— 

Atm!t  8  Ells.  —  The  foundation  statute  respecting  larcenies  from 
the  person  is  8  Eliz.  c.  4,  §  2.  It  deprived  of  clergy  those  con- 
victed of  the  ^^  felonious  taking  of  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels 

1  Por  matter  relating  to  this  title,  set        •  Vol.  L  {  ^U»,  M6, 582, 1088;  post» 
Vol.  L  S  440,  566.    See  this  Tolnme,    Bobbbbt. 
Laxobitt  ;  BuBOLABT ;  Bobbbbt.    For        *  Ante,  {  111,  117. 
the  pleading,  praetioe,  and  eyidenoe,  set 
Grim.  Proced.  H  |  771  et  aeq. 
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§  896  sPEcnno  offengbs.  [book  z. 

from  the  person  of  any  other,  privily  without  his  knowledge,  in 
any  place  whatsoever."  ^ 

Not  extend  to  Petit — ^^But  then,"  says  Blackstone,  '^it  must 
be  such  a  larceny  as  stands  in  need  of  the  benefit  of  clergy; 
namely,  of  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence ;  or  else  the  offender 
shall  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For  the  statute  creates  no 
new  offence;  but  only  prevents  the  prisoner  from  praying  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  leaves  hun  to  the  regular  judgment  of  the 
ancient  law."  * 

How  ha  Common  Law  with  ns.  —  There  were  indictments  un- 
der this  statute  in  colonial  times  in  Maryland,'  and  probably  in 
other  of  the  colonies.  But  benefit  of  clergy  having  been  abol- 
ished in  our  States,^  and  special  provisions  made  for  the  punish- 
ment of  felonies  as  well  as  misdemeanors,  this  old  enactment  is 
no  longer  of  practical  force.  Yet  the  interpretations  given  it  by 
the  English  tribunals  may  enlighten  our  own,  in  expounding 
similar  words  in  our  legislative  acts. 

§  896.  "  Privily  without  hie  Knowledge."  —  The  words  "  privily 
without  his  knowledge"  exclude  the  idea  of  open  violence;* 
therefore  a  robbery  is  not  within  this  statute.^  Neither  is  an 
open  larceny,  without  violence ;  ^  and,  "  in  Brown's  Case,  where 
the  prisoner  took  the  prosecutor's  watch  out  of  his  pocket  while 
sleeping,  but  who  was  thereby  awakened  just  at  the  instant,  and 
caught  at  his  watch,  but  missed  it,  Hotham,  B.,  with  the  advice 
of  Aston,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury,  whether,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  they  would  acquit  the  prisoner  of  privately  stealing, 
&c.,  and  find  him  guilty  of  simple  larceny ;  as  it  could  not  be 
well  said  to  be  privately  stealing  where  the  prosecutor  had  seen 
part  of  the  fact."  ®  On  principle,  however,  if  there  was  enough 
done,  unknown  to  the  prosecutor,  legally  to  constitute  a  larceny, 
though  there  was  done  also,  within  his  Ibiowledge,  something  else 
which  might  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  same  offence  or  not,  this  is 
sufficient ;  leaving  the  question  still  open,  whether  it  is  not  suffi- 

1  For  a  fuller  recital  and  an  exposi-  these,  are  "  Whosoeyer  shall  rob  may 
tion  of  this  statute,  see  2  East  P.  C.  700.    person,  or  shall  steal  any  chattel,  money, 

'  4  Bl.  Com.  241.  And  see  2  East  or  raluable  security  from  the  person  of 
P.  C.  701.  '  another,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,"  Ac. 

*  Kilty  Report  of  Statutes,  168.  Stat  24  ft  26  Vict,  c  96,  $  4a 

*  Vol.  L  §  988.  '  lb, 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  §  222.  *  Brown's  CUe,  2  East  P.   0.  7(& 

0  2  East  P.  C.  708.  The  words  of  the  And  see  other  oases  referred  to  by  Mr 
present  English  statute,  differing  from    East  in  the  same  connection. 
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cient  if  the  thing  privately  done  is  simply  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  any  part  of  the  crime.^ 

§  897.  On  Person  drnnk,  Aa  —  If  one  is  SO  drunk,  or  otherwise 
so  incapacitated,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  knowing  what  is  done, 
can  private  larceny  be  committed  on  him,  especially  in  a  place 
not  private  ?  Mr.  East  says :  "  It  was  formerly  holden,  that  per- 
sons asleep  or  drunk  were  not  within  the  protection  of  the  act, 
which  speaks  [ia  the  preamble]  of  places  of  public  resort  and 
the  like,  where  persons  were  supposed  to  use  ordinary  caution, 
and  not  expose  themselves  by  carelessness  or  misbehavior  to  these 
accidents."  *  The  doctrine  finally  settled  appears  to  be,  that,  if 
the  incapacity  were  brought,  about  by  any  artifice  of  the  thief, 
his  case  is  within  the  statute ;  ^  while,  if  it  came  through  the 
fault  of  the  prosecutor  (as  where  he  becomes  drunk  voluntarily,^ 
or  even  possibly  through  such  carelessness  as  accidentally  falling 
asleep),^  the  consequence  is  otherwise.  Where  there  was  neither 
fault  nor  carelessness  in  either  the  thief  or  the  prosecutor,  but 
the  latter  was  asleep  of  necessity,  a  stealing  from  him  was  held 
to  be  within  the  statute.^ 

Bnperveded.  —  But  this  statute  of  Elizabeth  has  been  superseded 
in  England  by  later  enactments  against  larceny  from  the  person 
generally,  omitting  the  words  "  privily,"  &c. ;  and  most  of  the 
American  statutes  follow  the  modem  English  form.^ 

§  898.  Not  Private :  — 

"  From  the  PexBon."  —  A  common  form  of  the  statutory  inhibi- 
tion is  that  adopted  in  Massachusetts ;  namely,  ^^  larceny  by  steal- 
ing from  the  person  of  another."-  To  constitute  this  offence,  the 
taking  need  not  be  either  open  and  violent,  or  private  and  fraudu- 
lent ;  if  it  is  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  though  without 
his  dissent  or  resistance,  it  satisfies  equally  the  requirements  of 
the  statute.^    Snatching  a  thing  from  the  hand  is  sufficient.^^  And 


1  See  Vol.  L  S  649,  660;  2  East  P.  C. 
701,  702. 

s  2  Eatt  P.  C.  708. 

•  Rex  V.  Branny,  2  East  P.  C.  704, 1 
Leach,  4th  ed.  241,  note. 

«  Rex  V,  Gribble,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  240, 
2  East  P.  C.  706;  Rex  v.  Kenned/,  2 
Leach,  4th  ed.  788,  2  East  P.  C.  706. 

*  Rex  V.  Thompson,  1  Leach,  4th  ed. 
448,  2  East  P.  C  706.  But  see  Rex  v. 
Willaa,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  496,  2  East  P. 


C.  706.  Contra,  Reading's  Case,  1  Leach, 
4th  ed.  240,  note. 

•  HttCkley's  Case,  2  Leach,  4th  ed. 
789,  note ;  Rex  o.  Willan,  1  Leach,  4th 
ed.  496,  2  East  P.  C.  706. 

7  See  ante,  §  896,  note. 

^  Commonwealth  v,  Dimond,  8  Cush* 
286.  See,  as  to  the  pmiishment,  Coi» 
monwealth  r.  Nolan,  6  Cosh.  288. 

•  Reg.  p.  Walls,  2  Car.  &  K.  214. 
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where  the  prisoner,  at  a  railroad  depot,  took  a  bank-bill  from  the 
fingers  of  the  prosecutor,  who  neither  consented  nor  resisted, 
saying  he  would  get  for  him  his  ticket,  and  then  disappeared, — 
the  court  held  that  this  statutoiy  offence  was  committed.^ 

Proteotioii  of  the  Person.  —  The  thing  taken  need  not  be  actu« 
ally  attached  to  the  person,  but  must  be  under  its  protection.' 
Probably  the  same  rule  applies  here  as  in  robbery.'  It  has  been 
deemed,  that,  while  a  lodger  is  in  his  bed  undressed  and  asleep, 
money  in  his  trunk  and  the  key  of  it  in  his  pocket  are  under 
the  protection,  not  of  his  person,  but  the  house ;  and  a  stealing 
of  them  is  larceny  from  the  building,  not  the  person.^ 

§  899.  Asportation.  —  In  this  sort  of  larceny,  as  in  simple, 
there  must  be  an  asportation ;  ^  and  there  is  an  English  case  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  judges  considered,  that  lifting  the 
article  half  way  out  of  the  pocket  is  too  slight  a  severance  from 
the  person,  though  it  would  do  in  simple  larceny.^  But  in  Texas 
this  was  held  to  be  sufficient  in  larceny  from  the  person."^  And, 
in  England,  where  a  watch,  which  the  prisoner  had  drawn  out, 
was  immediately  attached  by  the  key  to  the  prosecutor's  button, 
there  was  deemed  to  be  a  severance  from  the  person,  as  well  as 
an  asportation.^ 

n.  Lareenie%from  Particular  Places. 

§  900.  Under  old  Common  Law.  —  Under  the  common  law  of 
England,  larcenies  from  dwelling-houses,  shops,  and  the  like,  are 
mere  simple  larcenies ;  unless  attended  with  a  breaking  of  the 
habitation  at  night,  when,  as  already  explained,^  they  constitute 
a  part  of  the  crime  of  burglary.^^ 

Old  BngUeli  Statntea.  —  But  there  are  many  old  English  statutes, 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Dimond,  supra.  *  Rex   v.  Thompson,  1   Moody,  78. 

•  Reg.  V,  Selwaj,  8  Cox  C.  C.  286.  See  ante,  {,  7H,  705,  and  note. 

s  Post.  S  1177, 1178.  7  Fiynn  9.  The  State,  42  Texaa.  SOL 

•  Commonwealth  v.  Smith,  111  Mats.  ^  Reg.  v.  Simpson,  Dears.  421,  IS  Jar. 
420.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Hamilton,  8  Car.  1080,  20  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  630.  As  to  liar- 
ft  P.  49,  where,  after  a  man  had  gone  to  cenj  **  from  the  possession,"  see  Rex  v. 
bed  with  a  prostitute,  and  had  fallen  Robinson,  2  Stark.  486.  And  see  Bex  v. 
asleep,  learlng  his  watch  in  his  hat  on  Thomas,  2  Sast  P.  0.  606^  2  Leach,  4th 
the  table,  a  larceny  of  the  watch  by  her  ed.  684. 

was  held  not  to  be  from  his  person.    See  *  Ante,  8  111,  117,  802. 

also  Rex  v.  Thomas,  Car.  Crim.  Law,  8d  i<>  8  Bast  P.  C.  623;  4  BL  Com.  28^ 

ed.  206.  940. 

•  Ante,  I  808. 
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some  of  which  are  earlj  enough  in  date  to  be  common  law  in  this 
country,^  whereby  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  theft 
committed  in  such  places,  under  particular  circumstances  which 
the  statutes  specify.^  Yet,  as  already  explained,^  such  statutes 
have  little  or  no  practical  operation  when  the  plea  of  benefit  of 
clergy  is  abolished ;  while  the  judicial  interpretations  of  them 
may  be  important  guides  to  the  meaning  of  like  terms  in  the 
legislation  of  the  State.^ 

§  901.  Ftom  "  DweUlAg-honM  "  or  "  HonM."  —  Among  the  more 
common  of  the  modem  statutory  provisions,  are  those  which 
make  it  specially  pxmishable  to  steal  from  a  '^  dwelling-house,"  or 
a  "house."  What  is  a  " (JwrfKn^-Acm^e," *  and  what  a  " houscy* • 
are  explained  in  other  connections.  And  in  "  Statutory  Crimes  " 
the  law  of  larceny  and  robbery  from  houses  and  dwelling-houses 
is  perhaps  sufficiently  stated.^  A  reference  to  some  cases  in  the 
note  will  be  convenient.^ 

From  "  Sliop,"  Aa  —  But  the  words  to  designate  the  place  are 
numerous*  The  meaning  of  "«Ac|p"^  is  given  in  ^'Statutory 
Crimes;"  so  likewise  are  the  meanings  of  most  of  the  other 
terms. 

^  In  a  Georgia  ease,  the  court  ob-  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  laroenj 
serred:  '^Erery  difficulty  might  be  ob-  were  erer  held  to  be  in  force  in  Massa- 
▼iated  by  an  indiotment  under  the  Stat  chusetts.  Yet  the  prorisions  of  some  o{ 
12  Anne,  for  stealing  to  the  ralue  of  them,  and  the  prorisions  of  acts  of  Far- 
forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house,  com-  Uament  for  the  punishment  of  other 
pniiug  the  yalue  of  the  goods  according  offences,  have  been  enacted  by  our  legis- 
to  Ameriean  calculation.  That  statute,  lature,  in  every  stage  of  our  history, 
as  ikr  as  it  can  operate,  is  in  force  in  this  And  in  such  cases  (as  well  as  in  casea 
State,  because  it  is  not  in  hostility  with  where  English  statutes  respecting  ciril 
any  similar  section  of  the  penal  code,  concerns  haye  been  enacted  here),  it  has 
there  being  no  section  providing  for  the  always  been  held,  that  the  construction 
oiEence  of  laroeay  from  the  dwellings  previously  given  to  the  same  terms  by 
hooae.  The  penal  code  of  Georgia  does  the  English  courts  is  the  construction  to 
not  abrogate  all  the  criminal  law  of  be  given  to  them  by  our  courts." 
Englattd  in  fcnroe  anterior  to  its  passage,  *  Stat  Crhnes,  §  277  et  seq. ;  Bex  v. 
but  leaves  it  as  it  was,  with  a  restriction  Turner,  6  Car.  &  P.  407 ;  ante,  {  104. 
only  as  to  any  punishment  which  may  be  *  Stat  Crimes,  {  218,  277,  289 ;  ante» 
incompatible  with  the  nature  and  pur-  §  11. 

poses  of  a  penitentiary  system."    The         ?  Stat  Crimes,  {  283,  284,  240,  fi26. 
State  V.  Malon^,  B.  M.  CharL  84,  Charl-         *  Point  v.  The  State,  87  Ala.  148 ; 

ton,  J.  Taylor  v.  The  State,  42  Texas,  887 ;  Cal- 

<  For  an  enumeration  of  them,  see  lahan  v.  The  State,  41  Texas,  48;  Wake- 

4  BL  Com.  240 ;  2  East  P.  O.  028  et  seq.  field  v.The  Sute,  41  Texas,  650 ;  WUliama 

s  Ante,  i  806.  v.  The  State,  41  Texas,  649 ;  Beg.  v.  Muiw 

«  In  Commonwealth   v.  Hartoett,  8  phy,  6  Cox  C.  C.  840. 
Gray,  460,  461,  Metcalf,  J.,  observed:         •  Stat  Crimes,  {296;  Commonwealth 

**  We  do  not  ii^pote  that  any  EngliaJi  o,  Annis,  16  Gray,  197. 
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§  902.  GoocUl  under  Proteotion  of  Plaoe,  Ao.  —  But  the  matter 
which  is  the  most  important  is  the  proposition,  illustrated  in 
*^ Statutory  Crimes,"^  that  these  statutes  apply  only  to  things 
usually  kept  in  the  place  wherein  the  larceny  is  by  them  made 
specially  penal,  and  kept  under  the  protection  of  this  place,  and 
to  persons  who  are  within  the  spirit  of  their  provisions.^  We 
have  seen  '  that,  if  one  going  to  bed  puts  his  clothes  and  money 
by  the  bedside,  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  not  of  the  person ;  therefore  the  stealing  of  them  is 
larceny  in  the  dwelling-house.* 

§  903.  Wife.  —  We  have  seen,^  that  a  wife  cannot  commit 
simple  larceny  by  stealing  her  husband's  goods.  In  like  manner, 
if  she  steals  the  goods  of  a  third  person,  she  does  not  add  to  this 
simple  larceny  the  ingredient  of  taking  them  '^  in  any  building '' 
when  she  takes  them  in  a  building  owned  by  her  husband.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  construction  which,  in  England,  was 
given  to  Stat.  12  Anne,  stat.  1,  c.  7,  as  explained  in  the  work  on 
Statutory  Crimes.*  And  though  the  statutory  words  have  been 
in  this  country  changed,  it  is  judicially  decided  that  the  ancient 
interpretation  should  still  be  followed.^ 

§  904.  other  Componnd  Laroenies.  —  There  are  various  other 
compound  larcenies ;  perhaps  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those,  created  by  national  statutes,  for  the  protection  of  the  mails.* 

1  Stat.  Crimes,  §  288.  TisionB  here,  but  a  brief  statement  of 

*  Williams  v.  The  State,  41  Texas,  legal  doctrines  and  the  citation  of  some 
640;  Wakefield  v.  The  State,  41  Texas,  authorities  may  be  helpful  to  the  reader. 
666;  Taylor  o.  The  State,  41  Texas,  887;  Among  the  words  used  in  these  statutes 
Point  V.  The  Stete,  87  Ala.  148 ;  Martinez  is  — 

V.  The  State,  41  Texas,  126;  Henry  v,  2.  **  Beoreto." ^ Thus,  "any  person 

The  State,  89  Ala.  679.  employed   in   any  department  of   the 

*  Ante,  §  898.  postal  serrice  who  shaU  secrete,  embezzle, 
«  Rex  V.  Thomas,  Car.  Crim.  Law,  8d  or  destroy  any  letter,"  Ac.  R.  S.  of  U.  S. 

ed.  296;  Reg.  v.  Hamilton,  8  Car.  &  P.  {  6467.    For  cases  expounding  this  word 

40.    As  to  larceny  firom  a  coach,  se«  "  secrete,"  see  The  State  v.  Williams,  80 

Sharpens  Case,  2  Lewin,  288.  Maine,  484;  Reg.  v.  Wynn,  1  Den.  C.  C. 

»  Ante,  S  872.  866,  Temp.  &  M.  82,  2  Car.  &  K.  869,  8 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  §  288.  New  Sess.  Cas.  414,  18  Jnr.  107.    There 
7  Commonwealth  v.  Hartnett,  8  Gray,  is  an  English  statute  not  dissimilar  to 

460 ;  ante,  {  900,  note.  ours ;  and,  under  it,  a  stamper  at  the  post- 

*  Postal  Offences.  ^- 1.  In  the  RcTised  office  who  purloins  a  letter  merely  to 
Statutes  of  the  United  SUtes,  p.  1064-  deliver  it  as  a  missorted  letter,  and 
1068,  $  6463-6480,  the  reader  will  find  thus  obtain  the  postage  of  it,  does  not 
these  and  kindred  offences  set  down  un-  "  secrete  "  it,  although  containing  money. 
der  the  larger  title  of  "Postal  Crimes."  The  reason  once  giren  is,  "that,  as  the 
It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  the  pro-  statute  extends  to  such  letters  only  as 
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Stealing  from  Veseei  —  In  Massachusetts,  stealing  from  a  vessel 

in  the  night-time  has  been  held  to  be  a  distinct  offence  from  that 
of  stealing  from  a  vessel  in  the  daytime.^ 

oontain  raliuble  docnmeDts,  th€  security  serrice.    It  need  not  be  a  building  set 

of  the  docaments  was  the  object  con-  apart  for  that  use,  or  any  apartment  or 

templated  by  the  legislature ;  and,  as  room  in  it.    According  to  the  extent  of 

the  prisoner  had  no  intention  to  put  the  business  done,  it  may  be  a  desk,  or 

those  documents  in  hazard,  or  to  prerent  trunk,  or  box  carried  about  a  house  or 

the  person  for  whom  they  were  intended  from  one  building  to  another.    United 

from  receiring  them,  the  case,  though  States  o.  Marselis,  2  Blatch.  108.    And 

within  the  letter,  was  not  within  the  see  United  States  o.'Nott,  1  McLean, 

spirit  of  the  act,  and  the  oonTictio&  499. 

was  therefore  wrong."    Sex  o.  Sharpe,  6.  **  Post  Iietter."^  These  words  are 

1  Moody,  126,  Car.  Grim.  Law,  8d  ed.  in  the  English  statute ;  and,  though  not 

147.    In  harmony  with  this  doctrine,  it  in  ours,  their  equiralent  is.    Any  letter, 

is  also  held,  that,  if  a  cazrier  takes  from  posted  in  the  ordinary  way,  whatever  be 

the  post-office  a  letter*  intending  to  de-  its  address  and  object,  is  a  post  letter ; 

lirer  it  to  the  owner,  and,  at  the  same  as,  for  example,  one  to  a  fictitious  name, 

time,  to  embezzle  the  postage,  he  does  put  into  the  post-office  to  test  the  hon- 

not  commit  larceny  of  the  letter.    Rex  esty  of  a  clerk.    Reg.  v.  Young,  1  Den. 

p.  Howatt,  2  East  P.  C.  604,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  194,  2  Car.  &  K.  466,  overruling 

4th  ed.  88,  note.  Reg.  v.  Gardner,  1  Car.  &  E.  628;  s.  p. 

8.  '•  Pencil  emplojed  in  the  Postal  United  States  v,  Foye,  1  Curt.  C.  C.  864. 
Bervioe."  —  According  to  English  ded-  And  see  Reg.  v.  Rogers,  6  Cox  C.  C.  293. 
sions,  a  letter-carrier  is  such  a  person,  Butaletternot  deposited  in  the  ordinary 
even  while  executing,  by  direction  of  a  way  does  not  come  within  this  designa- 
postmaster,  a  commission  not  strictly  tion.  Therefore,  when,  on  suspicion  be- 
within  the  ordinary  line  of  his  duty,  ing  entertained  of  a  letter-carrier,  an 
Reg.  V.  Bickerstaff,  2  Car.  &  E.  761.  And  assistant  inspector  wrote  and  sealed  a 
so  is  any  one,  not  in  the  ordinary  ser-  letter,  enclosing  in  it  a  marked  sovereign, 
vice,  while  gratuitously  assisting  a  post-  and  took  an  opportunity  while  the  car- 
master,  at  his  request,  in  assorting  let-  Tier's  back  was  turned  to  place  it  among 
ters.  Reg.  v.  Reason,  22  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  some  letters  which  the  latter  was  sorting, 
602.  But  a  man,  engaged  at  a  receiving  —  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  post  letter ; 
house  of  the  general  post-office  in  clean-  and,  though  the  carrier  stole  it,  with  the 
ing  boots,  assisting  in  tying  up  the  letter-  sovereign,  the  judges  decided  that  his 
bags,  and  the  like,  is  not  a  servant  of  the  offence  was  only  a  simple  larceny  of  the 
post-office.  Rex  v.  Pearson,  4  Car.  ft  P.  money.  Reg.  v.  Rathbone,  2  Moody, 
672.  As  to  the  letter's  coming  into  the  242,  Car.  &  M.  220.  And  see  Reg.  v. 
prisoner's  hands  "  in  consequence  of  his  Harley,  1  Car.  &  E.  80 ;  Reg.  v.  Shep- 
employment,"  see  Rex  v.  Salisbury,  6  herd.  Dears.  606,  86  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  699. 
Car.  &  P.  166.  As  to  a  letter-carrier,  See  also  Reg.  v.  Bickerstaff,  2  Car.  &  K. 
with  us,  see  United  States  o.  Parsons,  2  761.  It  is  not  important,  except  as  aggra- 
Blatch.  104.  vating  the  offence,  that  the  letter  should 

4.  **  Post-office.'' — A  receiving  house  contain  money.    United  States  v.  Fisher, 

is  not,  in  EngUuid,  a  "  post^fflce,"  but  6  McLean,  28u    The  letter  need  not  be 

"  a  place  for  the  receipt   of  letters."  sealed.    United  States  v.  Pond,  2  Curt. 

Reg.  V.  Pearson,  supra.    With  us,  the  C.  C.  265,  where  also  various  other  points 

term  "post-office"  would  seem  to  em-  are« stated.    And  see  United  States  v. 

brace  every  place  of  deposit  for  letters.  Tanner,  6  McLean,  128. 

used  in  the  regular  business  of  the  mail  6.  Bmbenlenient  and    Iiaroeny,  -— 


1  Commonwealth  v.  McLaughlixi,  11  Cush.  598. 
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otber  QoMtioni.  —  Help  on  other  questions  relating  to  com- 
pound larcenies  will  be  found  in  "  Statutory  Crimes.''  ^ 


For  yarioiii  cases  of  post^fflce  embez- 
zlement and  larceny,  see  United  States 
V.  Bfarselis,  2  Blatch.  108 ;  United  States 
p.  PArsons,  2  Blatch.  104 ;  United  States  v. 
Keene,  6  McLean,  609;  United  States 
V.  Pond,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  266 ;  United  States 
V.  Driscoll,  1  Lowell,  808 ;  United  States  v. 
Emerson,  6  McLean,  406 ;  Rex  v.  Brown, 
Rnss.  &  B,j,  82,  note ;  United  States  v. 
Hardyman,  18  Pet.  176 ;  Bex  v,  Ranson, 
Buss.  &  By.  232, 2  Leach,  4th  ed.  1090. 

7.  The  Tribunal  •—  "Not  Velonj.  -^ 
These  post-office  oftnoes  are  punishable 
only  in  the  United  States  tribunals ;  and 
are  not,  like  larcenies  at  the  common 


law,  felonies.    United  States  v.  T^mcas- 
ter,  2  McLean,  481. 

1  And  see  for  yarious  pointa :  Deyoe 
p.  Commonwealth,  8  Met.  816 ;  Common- 
wealth V.  Tuck,  20  Pick.  866;  Hopkfais 
V.  Commonwealth,  8  Met  460.  In  Mis- 
souri, stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  is 
grand  larceny,  without  regard  to  the 
ralue  of  the  property  stolen ;  and  it  may 
be  punished  as  such  under  art.  8,  {  82, 
of  the  act  concerning  crimes  and  punish- 
ments. The  State  v.  Bamelsburg,  80 
M38SO.  26 ;  The  State  v.  Smith,  80  Misso. 
114.  See,  as  to  the  Alabama  statutes. 
Case  0.  The  State,  26  Aku  17. 


For  LBWDNBSS,  see  Opnr  aitd  Notououi  Lswjhkmmb,  in  Stat.  Crimes.    And  see 
Vol.  L  S  600, 1088  et  seq.,  1126  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

UBEQCi  AJSfT)  SLASBSR.^ 

{906,006.  Introduction. 

007-927.  Definition  and  Nature  of  LibeL 

028-04i.  Different  Kind*  of  label 

0i6-^7.  Verbal  Slander. 

018, 949.  Benudning  and  Connected  Qnettionfl. 

§  905.  Common-law  Offenoe.  —  Libel  is  an  offence  under  the 
common  law  both  of  England  and  of  our  States.'  Verbal  slan- 
der is  indictable  only  in  rare  circumstances. 

CiTii  Aotion.  —  For  each,  a  civil  action  maj,  within  recognized 
limits,  be  maintained. 

§  906.    What  for  tbia  Chapter  —  How  divided.  —  If  we  should 

compare  closely  the  civil  suit  and  the  criminal^  we  should  dis- 
cover places  at  which  the  two  would  seem  to  proceed  on  princi* 
pies  nearly  if  not  quite  identical ;  while^  at  other  places,  they 
would  be  wide  apart.  It  will  not  compensate  us  to  undertake 
the  comparison  throughout,  yet  occasionally  we  may  advert  to 
what  is  held  by  the  civil  courts.  We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Defi- 
nition  and  Nature  of  Libel ;  II.  The  Different  Kinds  of  Libel ; 
III.  Verbal  Slander ;  IV.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

I.  The  Definition  and  Nature  qf  Libel. 

§  907.  Claaaed  with  Attempt  —  The  offence  of  libel  is  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  attempt.^ 
Bow  defined.  —  It  is  any  representation  in  writing,^  or  by  pict- 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  lee  {  781  et  teq.    And  lee  Stet.  dimes, 

Vol.  L  i  110,  204,  219-221,  808,  319,  470,  |  888-302. 

484, 600,  640, 691, 784, 761, 709, 917.  See,  >  .Commonwealth  v.  Holmes,  17  Mass. 

in  this  Tolume,  Blasphsmt  avd  Fro-  336;   Commonwealth   v.   Chapman,  18 

VAinvasa.     Also,    NniSAiroa,   Vol.   L  Met  68;  The  State  v.  Buxnham,  0  N.  H. 

8  1071  et  seq.,  with  some  of  the  succeed-  84. 

ing  chapters.     For  the  pleading,  prao-  >  Vol.  L  8  784.    As  to  attempts  ge» 

tioe,  and  oTidence,  see  Crim.  Frooed.  U.  erally,  see  Vol.  L  8  728  et  seq. 

*  Ante,  i62&etBeq, 
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ures,  effigies,^  or  the  like,  calculated  to  create  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  to  corrupt  the  public  morals,  or  to  lead  to  anj  act  which, 
when  done,  is  indictable.^ 

§  908.  Otiier  Definlttons.  —  Starkie  says :  *'  The  offence  may 
consist  in  the  tendency  of  the  communication  to  weaken  or  dis- 
solve religious  or  moral  restraints,  or  to  alienate  men's  minds 
from  the  established  constitution  of  the  state,  or  to  engender 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  king  or  his  government,  or  the 
houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  administration  of  public  justice,  or 
in  general  to  produce  some  particular  inconvenience  or  mischief 
or  to  excite  individuals  to  the  conmiission  of  breaches  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  or  other  illegal  acts."  ^ 

Conoeming  our  own  Definition.  —  Our  own  definition  above, 
especially  in  the  last  clause  of  it,^  is  expressed  in  terms  somewhat 
broader  than  are  usually  employed  in  the  books ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  b^  sustained  by  the  current  of  decision,  as  well  as  by 
the  true  reasons  of  the  law  of  this  offence. 

Misohiefii.  —  Some  of  the  mischiefs,  the  tendency  to  which  ren- 
ders the  writing  libellous,  are  the  following :  — 

§  909.  First.  Breaches  of  the  Peaoe.  —  The  common  tendency, 
to  which  the  books  oftener  allude  than  any  other,  is  to  create 
breached  of  the  peace.  This  is  said  to  be  the  principal  ground 
on  which  Ubels  against  individuala  are  indictable.' 

1   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciirw.  ed.  p.  542,  word  "  misoeUaaeous  "  is  a  misprint  for 

$  2,  8 ;   Case  de  Libellit  Famosif ,  5  Co.  "  malicious/'  appears  from  the  cases  to 

125  a.  which  the  court  refers ;  namely,  Lajton 

^  And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Clap,  4  v.  Harris,  8  Harring.  Del.  406, 407 ;  Bioe 

Mass.  163, 168, 169;  Steele  v.  Southwick,  v.  Simmons,  2  Harring.  Del.  417,  481, 

9  Johns.  214 ;  The  State  v.  Farley,  4  Mc-  438.    Bat  this  definition,  the  reader  per* 

Cord,  817 ;  Case  de  libellis  Famosis,  5  ceires,  refers  merely  to  libels  on  indiTid- 

Co.  125  a.  uals,  excluding  the  large  and  important 

'  2  Stark.  Slander,  180.    Defined  in  class  of   public  libels.      Russell,  after 

Delaware.  —  We  find  in  the  books  vari-  describing  the  various  sorts  of  public 

ous  definitions  of  libel ;  but  the  following,  libel,  proceeds :  Defined  hj  BuMelL— 

from  the  Delaware  court,  copied  to  a  con-  "  With  respect  to  libels  upon  individuals, 

siderable  extent  from  other  sources,  is  not  they  have  been  defined  to  be  malicious 

an  uncommon  form :  "  A  libel  is  a  miscella-  defamations,  expressed  either  in  printing 

neoua  [malicious]  publication  in  printing,  or  writing,  or  by  signs  or  pictures,  tend- 

writing,  signs,  or  pictures,  imputing  to  ing  either  to  blacken  the  memory  of  one 

another  something  which  has  a  tendency  who  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one 

to  injure  his  reputation,  to  disgrace  or  who  is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing  him 

to  degrade  him  in  society  and  lower  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule." 

in  the  esteem  and  the  opinion  of  the  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  220. 
world,  or  to  bring  him  into  public  hatred,         ^  See  post,  §  912. 
contempt,  or  ridicule."      The  State  v.         *  Vol.  I.  S  591 ;  2  Stark.  Slander,  211, 

Jeandell,  5  Harring.  DeL  476.    That  the  212;   Commonwealth  v.  Clap,  4  Mass. 
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§  910.  Secondly.  Corruption  of  the  Public  Morals.  —  This  is 
another  frequent  ground  of  indictability.  On  it  rests  the  entire 
class  of  what  are  called  obscene  libels ;  ^  and,  in  a  degree,  blas- 
phemy and  profaneness.^ 

§  911.  Thirdly.  Disoontent  toward  the  OoTemment.  —  Under 
this  head  we  have  all  those  publications  which,  coming  short  of 
actual  treason,  tend  to  create  disaffection  toward  the  form  of 
government  under  which  we  Kve,  or  toward  its  administration 
and  its  laws.  These  libels  will  be  further  considered  in  subse* 
quent  sections.^ 

§  912.    Fourthly.   Incite  to  other  Violations  of  Criminal  Law.  — 

In  the  first  volume,  was  considered  the  doctrine  that  any  solicita- 
tion  to  commit  a  criminal  act  is  itself  a  crime.  It  is  an  attempt.** 
Now,  in  libel,  the  rule  appears  to  be,  though  not  fully  illustrated 
by  adjudication,  that  any  publication  which  tends  to  excite  people 
to  the  commission  of  any  crime  is  a  libel ;  being,  by  the  law  of 
libel,  made  a  substantive  offence,  in  distinction  from  being  left  to 
punishment  as  a  mere  criminal  attempt.  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  regarded  in  this  way  by  Starkie.* 

§  913.  The  Limitations  and  Bestrictions  of  these  Cf-eneral  Prop* 
ositions :  — 

'How  General  Doctrines  limited  in  Law.  —  OuT  unwritten  law 

consists  of  doctrines  general  in  form,  scarcely  any  one  of  which 
is  universal  in  its  application.  Doctrine  limits  doctrine.  By  one 
doctrine  or  a  series  of  doctrines,  rights  may  be  recognized  and 
privileges  guaranteed.  If  another  doctrine  appears,  it  is  to  have 
a  certain  scope,  but  not  to  overturn  what  is  thus  established. 
Therefore,  — 

Liberty  of  Press.  —  It  being  fundamental  with  us  that  the 
proper  and  open  discussion  of  whatever  concerns  the  public  shall 
be  free,  the  law  of  libel  is  never  to  be  so  administered  as  to  im- 
pair the  just  liberty  of  the  press.  Consequently,  though  a  par- 
ticular publication  is  such  on  its  face  as  the  general  law  of  libel 
prohibits,  yet,  if  a  suppression  of  it  would  be  a  restraint  upon 
that  open  discussion  of  proper  subjects  which  is  essential  to  the 

168, 168, 169;   Case  de  LibeUis  Famouf^  *  Post,  J  041,  942. 

6  Co.  126  a.  *  Vol.  I.  $  767,  768. 

^  Vol.  I.  §  600.  •  2  Stark.  Slander,  207  et  seq. 

s  Ante,  §  78  et  aeq. 
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liberty  of  the  people,  or  to  any  other  public  or  even  private  right, 
it  cannot  be  punished  criminaUy.i 

§  914.  Duty  to  speak.'  -«-  Not  only  the  liberty  of  the  press  must 
be  preserved,  but  the  Uberty  of  written  discourse,  as  well  as  of 
oral,  in  all  other  relations  where  there  is  a  duty  to  speak,  whether 
the  duty  is  due  to  the  person  speaking,  to  the  person  addressed, 
or  to  the  public.  If  what  is  written,  under  such  a  duty,  goes  no 
further  than  duty  demands,  it  is  not  indictable  or  actionable,  un- 
less ei^press  malice  is  shown ;  otherwise  if  i^  goes  beyond  the  line 
of  duty .2    Thus,  — 

In  Dlsolpllna  —  Remonstranoa  —  Crltioism — Adverttolxig  for  Infor- 
mation. —  K,  in  good  faith,  a  member  of  an  Odd  Fellows'  society,' 
or  of  a  church,^  or  of  a  Quaker  meeting,^  prefers,  entertains,  or 
prosecutes  charges  against  another  member,  in  the  course  of  the 
discipline  established  by  the  rules,  whether  written  or  otherwise 
understood,  of  the  body  in  which  the  discipline  is  carried  on ;  or, 
if  a  member  of  a  school  district  writes  in  good  faith  a  letter 
remonstrating  against  the  appointment  of  a  particular  candidate 
as  a  teacher ;  ^  or,  if  any  person  criticises  a  Uterary  production  or 
work  of  art,  publicly  put  forth ;  ^  or,  if  one,  interested  in  acquir- 
ing any  particular  information,  advertises  for  it;'  —  in  these 
eases,  and  all  others  resting  on  the  like  reason,  the  man  making 
the  publication,  without  malice  in  his  heart,  is  not  to  be  holden 
for  a  libel,  even  though  it  contains  matter,  false  in  fact,  of  a 
nature  injurious  to  another  individual.'  Of  course,  if  he  follows 
this  apparent  duty  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  actual  malice,  the  result 
is  otherwise.  The  publications  described  in  this  section  are  called 
in  the  law  privileged. 


^  This  doctrine  is  rather  reducible 
liom  the  caces  generaUjr,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  the  law,  than  from  any  express 
decision.  And  see  Reg.  v.  Marshal,  2 
Jnr.  254 ;  Bex  v.  Burdett,  4  B.  A  Aid. 
96, 132. 

>  The  State  v.  Bumham,  9  N.  H.  84; 
Bradley  v.  Heath,  12  Pick.  163.*  Gassett 
V.  Gilbert,  6  Gray,  94 ;  Gilbert  u.  People, 
1  Denio,  41 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Feather- 
■ton,  9  Philad.  694 ;  Williamson  v.  Freer, 
Law  Rep.  9  C.  P.  398 ;  Robinett  o.  Raby, 
18  Md.  96 ;  Philadelphia,  Ac.  Railroad  v. 
Qoigley,  21How.  U.  S.  202;   DaYison  o. 
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Dnncan,  7  Ellis  ft  B.  229;  Liddle  o. 
Hodges,  2  Bosw.  687;  1  Hawk.  P.  C. 
Curw.  ed.  p.  644,  §  8. 

S  Streety  v.  Wood,  16  Barb.  105. 

^  Remington  v.  Congdon,  2  Pick.  810. 

•  Rez  17.  Hart,  1  W.  Bl.  886. 

•  Bodwell  V.  Osgood,  8  Pick.  379. 

T  1  Stark.  Slander,  806-814 ;  Thomp- 
son V,  Shackell,  Moody  &  M.  187 ;  Green 
V.  Chapman,  6  Scott,  840,  4  Bing.  K.  C 
92. 

•  Delany  o.  Jones,  4  Esp.  191. 
»  Vol.  L  §  808. 


CHAP.  iiVlL]  LIBEL  AND  BLAKDISR.  §  916 

§  915.  Petition  to  Leglolatiire.  —  Accoiding  to  HawMns,  ^^  no 
false  or  scandalous  matter  contained  in  a  petition  to  a  committee 
of  Parliament "  is  indictable  as  a  libel.^ 

Prooeadin^i  In  Court  —  He  adds,  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
like  matter  ^^in  articles  of  the  peace  exhibited  to  justices  of 
peace,  or  in  any  other  proceeding  in  a  regular  course  of  justice ; " 
"for  it  would  be  a  great  discouragement  to  suitors  to  subject 
them  to  public  prosecutions,  in  respect  of  their  applications  to  a 
court  of  justice.**  * 

Publishing  Jndioiai  Prooeedin^L  —  Wben  a  case  has  been  finally 
disposed  of,  a  correct  publication  of  the  proceedings  is  not  gen- 
erally libellous.^  But  if  the  report,  though  accurate,  is  accom- 
panied by  comments  and  insinuations  to  asperse  a  man's  character,^ 
or  statements  of  the  like  sort  not  properly  belonging  to  the  pro- 
ceedings,^ such  extraneous  matter  is  indictable.  It  has  been 
farther  laid  down,  that  a  correct  account  of  judicial  tngisactions 
cannot  be  published  when  it  contains  matter  of  a  scandalous, 
blasphemous,  or  immoral  tendency ;  ^  though  it  is  otherwise  when 
the  matter  is  merely  defamatory  of  an  individual.^ 

Coonsel.  —  Counsel  are  protected  while  they  keep  within  what 
is  material  to  the  cause,  but  not  when  they  overstep  this  bound.^ 

§  916.   Bx  parte  and  Preliminary.  —  The  publication  of  ex  parte 

and  preliminary  proceedings  stands  on  a  somewhat  different 
ground.  "  Where  the  evidence  is  ex  parte^^^  says  Starkie,  ^'  the 
party  charged  has  no  means  of  establishing  a  defence,  and  such 
prematinre  statements  tend  to  excite  undue  prejudices  against  the 
accused,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial ;  and,  therefore,  in  several  instances,  the  publication  of  mat- 
ters of  criminal  charge,  contained  in  depositions  before  magis- 
trates, has  been  held  to  be  indictable."^    This  doctrine  has 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  644,  §  8;  Bing.  N.  C.  060;  ■.  o.  nom.  Delegall  v. 

1  Stark.  Slander,  289  et  seq. ;  Wason  v.  Highlej,  8  Car.  &  P.  444. 

Walter,  Law  Rep.  4  Q.  B.  78.  <  Rex  v.  CarUle,  8  B.  ft  Aid.  167;  1 

a  Hawk.  &  Stark,  ut  snpra.  Stark.  Slander,  264;  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d 

s  1    Stark.    Slander,   268 ;    1   Bust.  Eng.  ed.  226. 

Crimes,   8d  Eng.  ed.   226;    ByaUs   v.  ''  Wason  v.  Walter,  Law  Bep.  4  Q.B. 

Leader,  Law  Bep.  1  £z.  296.  78,  and  other  anthorities  abore. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Blanding,  8  Pick.  '  Gilbert  v.  People,  1  Denio,  41. 

804 ;  Thomas  v.  Crosswell,  7  Johns.  264,  *  1  Stark.  Slander,  266 ;  Bex  v.  Fisher, 

272.    See  Claik  v.  Binney,  2  Pick.  118;  2  Camp.  668 ;  Bex  v.  Fleet,  1  B.  &  Aid. 

Bex  v.  Fleet,  1  B.  ft  Aid.  879.  879;  Bex  o.  Lee,  6  Esp.  128.    And  see  1 

»  Bdegal  v.  Highley,  6  Scott,  164,  8  Buss.  Grimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  227;  Stiles  p. 
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generally  been  understood  to  extend  to  all  preliminary  examina- 
tions before  a  magistrate,  though  not  in  the  strict  sense  ex  parte* 
But  in  a  case  before,  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  the  court,  one 
judge  dissenting,  refused  to  grant  a  criminal  information  against 
a  newspaper  proprietor  for  a  fair  and  impartial  publication  of 
such  proceedings,  though  they  contained  matter  reflecting  un- 
favorably on  the  accused  persons.  And  the  judges  deemed  that 
they  were  not  compelled  to  a  contrary  course  by  the  authorities,^ 
which  they  considered  somewhat  conflicting.  Yet  they  allowed 
an  information  to  go  for  collateral  reflections  on  the  parties,  con- 
tained in  separate  articles.^ 

Publication  ocntrary  to  Order  of  Court.  —  When  a  cause  is  being 
finally  tried,  the  judge,  we  have  seen,'  sometimes  forbids,  by 
order  of  court,  any  publication  of  the  proceedings  while  the  trial 
is  progressing,  and  a  disobedience  to  lus  order  is  a  contempt  of 
court ;  c^^early,  therefore,  the  publisher  in  such  a  case  could  not 
shield  himself  from  an  indictment  for  libel,  on  the  ground  that 
the  libel  was  but  a  correct  report  of  what  wad  done.^ 

§  917.  Legislativa  Procaadlnga.  —  The  publication  of  legislative 
doings  is  protected  substantially  like  that  of  the  doings  of  judi- 
cial tribunals.^  If  an  individual  is  aspersed  in  his  character 
thereby,  he  is  without  remedy •• 

PrivUege  of  Momben.  —  So  also  the  members  of  legislative  as- 
semblies are  not  to  be  called  in  question  for  their  official  acts,  or 
for  words  spoken  in  debate.^  But  if  a  member  causes  a  speech, 
which  contains  libellous  matter,  to  be  published,  he  is  not  pro- 
tected in  respect  of  such  publication ;  for  the  publishing  of  it  is 
an  act  outside  of  his  legislative  duties.^ 

Nokes,  7  East,  408;    Carr  v.  Jones,  8  Moody  &  M.  165;   Grares  v.  The  State, 

Smith,  401.  9  Ala.  447. 

^  Besides  cases  mentioned  in  our  last         *  1  Stark.  Slander,  280  et  seq. 
note,  the  following  were  cited :  Duncan         *  Wason  o.  Walter,  Law  Rep.  4  Q.  B. 

V.  Thwaites,  8  B.  &  C  666 ;   cases  col-  78. 

lected  in  Hodges'  report  of  Reg.  v.  O'Do-         ^  Stark,  nt  sup. ;   1  Kent  Com.  286, 

herty  and  Martin  at  p.  220 ;    Reg.  v.  note ;  May  Part.  Law,  2d  ed.  98,  100 ; 

Clement,  4  B.    &  Aid.  218;   Lewis   v.  Coffin  v.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  1.    See  Vol.  L 

Levy,  Ellis,  B.  &  £.  687 ;  Cox  v,  Feeney,  |  461,  462. 
4  Post.  &  F.  18.  >  1  Kent  Com.  286,  note ;  Rex  v.  Cree- 

3  Reg.  V.  Gray,  10  Cox  C.  C.  184.  rey,  1  M.  &  S.  278 ;  Rex  v.  Abingdon, 

B  Ante,  §  260.  1  Esp.  226,  Peake,  286.     See  Rex  v. 

«  See  also  Rex  v.  Bnrdett,  1  Ld.  Raym.  Williams,  2  Show.  471 ;  Rex  v.  Wright, 

148 ;  Rex  v.  JoUiffe,  4  T.  R.  286;  Reg.  v.  8  T.  R.  208;  Coffin  v.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  1. 
Marshall,  2  Jar.  264;   Rex  v.  Gilham« 
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§  918.  Trath  in  Bvidenoe.  —  Under  the  common  law,  it  was  im- 
material whether  the  matter  of  a  libel  were  true  or  false.  Its 
effect  on  the  public  and  individuals  was  supposed  to  be,  and  per- 
haps it  is,  the  same  in  either  case.  Therefore,  though  no  man 
can  maintain  a  civil  action  for  true  words  which  another  has 
written  or  spoken  concerning  him,^  yet  their  truth  is,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  no  defence  to  a  criminal  prosecution.^  This  proposition 
is  usually  laid  down  of  libels  on  individuals ;  but,  in  principle, 
and  probably  in  authority,  it  applies  also  to  all  other  libels.' 
Yet,  — 

"Wxitten  under  Duty.  —  This  rule  cannot  strictly  extend  to  libels 
published  under  a  duty  to  speak ;  ^  for,  in  such  cases,  the  inquiry 
concerning  the  motive,  as  whether  the  act  was  in  good  faith  or 
an  intended  slander,  is  proper ;  and  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  what  is  said  may  be  vital  to  this  issue.^    And,  — 

Truth  in  BCitigation  of  Pnniflhrnant  —  Under  the  proper  circum- 
stances, a  convicted  defendant  may  rely,  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment, on  the  fact  that  he  believed  the  publication  true,  though 
he  may  not  show  it  to  be  reaUy  true.^ 

Tmtb  as  to  Criminal  Information.  — If  thft  proceeding  is  by  infor- 
mation, a  court  having  the  discretion  to  grant  or  withhold  it,  will 
generally  refuse  where  the  libel  probably  contained  only  the 
truth.7 

^  1  Stark.  Slander,  229  et  aeq.  Pick.  887 ;  Reg.  v.  Brake,  Holt,  425 ;  Re^ 

*  Vol.  L  S  691 ;  2  Stark.  Slander,  261;  v.  Bear,  2  Salk.  417;  Reg.  v.  Brown,  11 

1  Hawk.  F.  C.  Cttrw.  ed.  p.  648,  §  6;   1  Mod.  86;  Lamb's  Case,  9  Co.  69  6,  Sir 

Rubs.  Crimes,  SdEng.ed.  222;  The  State  F.  Moore,  818.    Ourrent  Bepcrt.  — Of 

V.  Bamham,  9  N.  H.  34 ;  Commonwealth  course,  also,  it  is  no  defence  that  the  libel 

V.  Clap,  4  Mass.  168, 169 ;   Cropp  v.  Til-  merely  echoes  a  current  report  or  rumor, 

ney,  Holt,  422;   Rex  v.  Burdett,  4  B.  &  or  otherwise  repeats  what  some  other 

Aid.  96,  8  B.  &  Aid.  717 ;   The  State  v,  person  has  sai^   The  State  o.  White,  7 

Lehre,  2  Brer.  446,  2  Tread.  809 ;   Com-  Ire.  180. 

monwealth  v.  Blanding,  8  Pick.  804 ;  Rex.        '  And  see  2  Stark.  Slander,  266. 
v.  Dean  St.  Asaph,  8  T.  R.  428,  note ;         ^  See  ante,  {  914. 
Rex  V.  Withers,  8  T.  R.  428;   Rex  v.         *  Commonwealth  r.  Clap,  4  Mass.  168 ; 

Shipley,  4  Doug.  78 ;   Rex  v.  Draper,  8  Commonwealth  v.  Blanding,  8  Pick.  804, 

Smith,  890;   Rex  u.  Bickerton,  1  Stra.  314,816,817;  Commonwealth  v.  Morris, 

496 ;  Rex  v.  Dennison,  Lofft,  148 ;   Case  1  Va.  Cas.  176 ;  The  State  v.  Bornham, 

de  Libellis  Famosis,  6  Co.  126  a.    And  9  N.  H.  84;  post,  {  937. 
see  People  v.  Crosswell,  8  Johns.  Cas.         *  Rex  v.  Halpin,  4  Man.  ft  R.  8,  9  b1 

886,  867 ;   2  Stark.  Slander,  262,  note  to  ft  C.  66 ;   Rex  v.  Burdett,  4  B.  ft  Aid. 

Am.  ed.    Copied. —  On  the  same  prin-  814.    And  see  Grares  v.  The  State,  9 

ciple,  it  is  no  defence  that  the  libel  was  Ala.  447. 

copied  from  another  publication.  1  Russ.         ?  Rex  v.  Bickerton,  1  Stra.  498 ;  Rex 

Crimes,  8d  £ng.  ed.  228 ;  Rex  v.  Holt,  6  v.  Draper,  8  Smith,  890 ;  Reg.  v.  Gregory, 

1  R.  436;  Commonwealth  v,  Snelling,  16  1  Per.  ft  D.  110,  8  A.  ft  E.  907 ;  Rex  «. 
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§  919.  Policy  of  refosing  Tratb  in  Bvidenoe.  —  The  policy  of  dd- 
olining  to  receive  the  truth  in  defence  has  been  mnch  questioned, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Evidently  there  are 
circumstances  casting  on  one  a  sort  of  moral  duty  to  state  facts 
derogatory  to  another,  not  hitherto  deemed  adequate  to  make  the 
communication  privileged.^  On  the  other  hand,  Starkie  forcibly 
observes :  *^  The  admitting  truth  to  be  a  justification  against  a 
criminal  charge  would  be  attended  -with  one  difficulty  and  mis- 
chief so  great  as,  without  material  alterations  in  our  criminal 
procedure,  to  be  in  effect  insuperable.  As  any  one  may  commence 
a  prosecution  for  a  libel  on  any  other  party,  if  a  justification  of 
the  truth  were  admissible,  the  character  of  an  individual  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  investigation  without  his  authority,  even 
without  his  knowledge,  and  without  his  having  any  opportunity 
to  defend  himself;  thus  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  two 
malicious  men  most  effectually  to  injure  and  calumniate  any  other 
individual  imder  the  pretext  of  a  judicial  inquiry,"  * 

§  920.  StatutM  ohansine;  Common-law  Rule.  — -  A  sort  of  middle 
course  has,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  legislation  in  England,  and 
generally  in  this  countr^" ;  a  statute  providing,  in  substance,  that 
the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  to  be  a  defence  only  when 
the  further  fact  appears  that  the  publication  was  made  with  good 
motives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  In  some  of  our  Stiates,  the  stat- 
ute is  even  more  favorable  to  defendants  than  this.  So  strongly, 
indeed,  has  this  matter  impressed  itself  on  the  public  mind,  that 
the  provision  is  found  even  in  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the 
States.8 

§  921.  Changed  Conditions.  —  This  alteration  in  the  law  of  libel 
but  adapts  it  to  an  altered  state  of  society.  In  early  periods, 
when  it  was  being  moulded  to  present  wants,  the  newspaper  was 
a  thing  unknown.    Then  a  written  statement  by  one  of  an  unwel- 


Bre,  1  Ner.  &  P.  229, 6  A.  ft  E.  780 ;  Rez 
V.  Miles,  1  Dong.  284;  Rex  v.  Wright,  2 
Chit.  162.  See  Rex  v.  Dennison,  Loflt, 
148. 

^  Ante,  §  914  et  seq. 

2  2  Stark.  Slander,  263,  264. 

'  In  England  the  prorision  is  in  Stat. 
6  ft  7  Vict.  c.  96,  §  6;  as  to  which  see 
Reg.  V.  Newman,  1  Ellis  ft  B.  268,  Dears. 
86,  22  Law  J.  k.  b.  Q.  B.  166, 17  Jur.  617, 
18  Eng.  L.  ft  Eq.  118 ;  Brown  v.  Brine,  1 
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Ex.  D.  6, 6.  The  statnte  applies  only  to 
the  final  trial,  not  to  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination. Beg.  V.  Townsend,  10  Cox 
C.  C.  866.  As  to  the  United  States,  see 
2  Stark.  Slander,  2d  Am.  ed.  262,  note ; 
Barthelemy  v.  People,  2  Hill,  N.  T.  248; 
Commonwealth  v,  Bonner,  9  Met.  410; 
Commonwealth  o.  Snelling,  16  Pick.  887 ; 
The  Stote  v.  White,  7  Ire.  180;  Vol  L 
§  819. 
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oome  truth  concerning  another  did  no  good,  since  it  did  not  reach 
the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large.  But  it  did  tend  most  powerfully, 
in  a  semi-barbarous  condition  of  society,  to  stir  up  the  hot  blood 
of  the  person  against  whom  it  was  made.  Wisely,  therefore,  did 
the  courts,  in  those  circumstances,  forbid  the  defendant,  indicted 
for  a  libel,  to  rely  on  its  truth  in  defence.  Now  all  is  changed. 
Our  prisons,  the  gallows  itself,  must  be  deemed  in  some  respects 
subordinate  to  the  mightier  power  of  the  press,  as  correctives  of 
the  social  wickedness  of  men.  Many  a  wretch  has  felt  the  keen 
exposure  of  his  yUlainy,  when  voiced  from  the  million-tongued 
printed  page,  as  no  mortal  ever  felt  the  sentence  bidding  him 
mount  the  gallows  to  be  hanged.  Therefore  a  different  rule 
should  govern  this  question  of  libel  now,  from  the  one  which 
properly  governed  it  centuries  ago. 

§  922.  ne  Intent  —  The  universal  doctrine  of  the  law,  that 
there  can  be  no  crime  without  a  criminal  mind,^  necessarily  has 
its  application  to  libel.^    But — 

Implied  BvU  Bffiind.  —  The  courts  have  held  parties  criminal  by 
reason  of  an  implied  evil  intent,  in  cases  of  libel,  to  a  degree  per- 
haps not  witnessed  under  any  other  title  of  the  crimmal  law.  In 
the  first  volume,  we  saw  how  one  is  responsible  for  publications 
put  forth  by  his  servant ;  ^  but,  when  a  man  intentionally  and 
personally  publishes  of  another  matter  which  is  libellous,  he  is, 
according  to  the  general  doctrine,  held  to  have  malice  in  law 
against  that  other,  whatever  may  h^ve  been  his  motives  in  fact.^ 
And  — 

Intend  Coneeqnenoee. — The  principle,  that  one  is  presumed  to 
intend  the  probable  consequences  of  his  act,  applies  also  to  all 
other  libels.^ 

§  928.  In  Pxinolple  how  the  Intent.  —  It  is  believed,  that  the 
doctrines  concerning  the  intent  are  not,  in  most  of  our  States,  so 
firmly  established  and  accurately  defined  as  to  exclude  from  the 


1  Vol.  L 1 287. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Snellinsr*  16  Pick. 
887 ;  Rex  v.  Reeres,  Peake  Ad.  Cas.  84; 
Root  V.  Kingr,  7  Cow.  618 ;  Rex  v.  Harrey, 
3  D.  ft  R.  464,  2  B.  ft  C.  267. 

•  VoL  I.  §  221. 

4  Commonwealth  v,  Blandlng^,  8  Pick. 
804 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Bonner,  9  Met 
410;  Commonwealth  v.  Snelling,  16  Pick. 
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887 ;  Root  v.  King,  7  Cow.  618 ;  Reg.  v. 
Gathercole,  2  Lewin,  287.  But  see  Rex 
V.  Reeres,  Peake  Ad.  Cas.  84. 

*  Reg.  V.  LoTett,  0  Car.  ft  P.  402 ;  Rex 
V.  Harrey,  8  D.  ft  R.  464,  2  B.  ft  C.  257 ; 
Stockdale's  Case,  22  Howell  St.  Tr.  287, 
800.  See  Taylor  v.  The  State,  4  Ga.  14; 
Commonwealth  v.  SnelUng,  16  Pick.  887. 
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judicial  mind,  in  future  causes,  every  inquiry  after  the  true  prin- 
ciple. All  men  must  submit  to  the  laws.  And  if  one  has  inten- 
tionally published  words  which  the  laws  declare  to  be  a  libel,  he 
can  no  more  bring  forward  good  motives  in  defence,  than  can  the 
murderer,  saying,  that  he  killed  his  victim  to  render  him  happy 
in  heaven.^  If  he  published  carelessly,  not  knowing  or  indifPer- 
ent  what,  he  should  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  any  libel 
put  forth,  the  same  as  though  he  had  read  every  word.  If  he 
intrusted  his  publishing  affairs  to  another,  who  was  a  careless, 
incompetent  person,  as  he  knew,  he  should  likewise  be  holden  to 
answer  criminally  for  any  libel.  But  beyond  this  outer  verge  the 
doctrine  should  not  be  carried.  When  a  man  —  for  instance,  the 
proprietor  of  a  newspaper  —  is  painstaking  in  the  selection  of  his 
assistants,  is  ready  to  correct  any  error  into  which  they  may  have 
fallen,  is  mindful  of  his  high  trust  as  a  manager  of  a  vast  power, 
it  is  unjust,  oppressive,  contrary  to  all  true  legal  rule,  for  the 
judge  to  tell  the  jury,  that  they  must  convict  him  for  words 
introduced  into  his  sheet  by  some  accident  over  which  be  had  no 
control. 

§  924.  In  what  SaiiM  the  Words. — From  the  necessity  of  an  evil 
intent,  proceeds  the  doctrine  mentioned  in  our  first  volume,  that 
the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  meant  by  the  party 
accused.^  Shaw,  C.  J.,  stated  this  doctrine  thus :  *^  It  is  a  general 
rule  of  construction,  in  actions  of  slander,  indictments  for  libel, 
and  other  analogous  cases,  where  an  offence  can  be  committed  by 
the  utterance  of  language,  orally  or  in  writing,  that  the  language 
shall  be  construed  and  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  the  writer 
or  speaker  intended  it."  • 

ObBonre  and  Ambignons.  —  He  proceeds :  **  If,  therefore,  obscure 
and  ambiguous  language  is  used,  or  language  which  is  figurative 
or  ironical,  courts  and  juries  wiU  understand  it  according  to  its 
true  meaning  and  import,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  was  intended, 
to  be  gathered  from  the  context,  and  from  all  the  facts  and  cir^ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  used."  ^ 

§  925.  Ironical.  —  So,  also,  the  form  of  the  libel  is  inmiaterial ; 
for,  if  the  language  is  ironical,^  or  is  otherwise  so  framed  as  not  to 

1  See  Vol.  1. 1  809  and  note.  *  Tb. 

s  Vol.  I.  §  808.  »  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  6iS,  §  4; 

*  Commonwealth    v.    Kneeland,  20    Reg.  v.  Browne,  Holt,  425;  ■•  0.  nom. 

Pick.  206,  216.  Beg.  v.  Brown,  11  Mod.  86. 
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convey  directly  the  idea  meant,  yet,  if  it  is  adapted  lo  accomplish 
the  evil  purpose,  it  is  sufficient.^ 

Znoompiete  Baepresiion.  —  An  incomplete  expression  is  sufficient, 
provided  it  is  understood ;  as,  if  the  words  are  ^'  the  bishops,''  the 
meaning  may  be  shown  to  be  "  the  bishops  of  England."^  So  "a 
defamatory  writing,"  says  Hawkins,  "  expressing  only  one  or  two 
letters  of  a  name  in  such  a  manner  that,  from  what  goes  before 
and  follows  after,  it  must  needs  be  understood  to  signify  such  a 
particular  person,  in  the  plain,  obvious,  and  natural  construction 
of  the  whole,  and  would  be  perfect  nonsense  if  strained  to  any 
other  meaning,  is  as  properly  a  libel  as  if  it  had  expressed  the 
whole  name  at  large ;  for  it  brings  the  utmost  contempt  upon  the 
law  to  suffer  its  justice  to  be  eluded  by  such  trifling  evasions ; 
and  it  is  a  ridiculous  absurdity  to  say,  that  a  writing  which  is 
understood  by  every  the  meanest  capacity  cannot  possibly  be 
understood  by  a  judge  and  jury."  • 

§  926.  What  Act  Is  naoeMary.  —  No  crime  is,  at  the  common  law, 
committed  except  when  there  is  some  act  added  to  the  criminal 
intent.^  This  proposition  indicates  the  true  doctrine  concerning 
libels,  as  indictable  offences ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  any  complete  publication,  but  — 

Attempt.  —  An  attempt  to  publish,  wherein  there  is  an  act  and 
not  merely  an  intent,  is  all  which  the  law  requires.*  Perhaps, 
in  strictness,  the  attempt  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  substantive 
offence,  but  to  stand  on  the  ground  of  other  attempts ;  yet,  as 
this  offence  of  libel  is  misdemeanor,  not  felony,  the  distinction  is 
practically  unimportant. 

§  927.  Merely  writtng  Libel.  —  The  attempt  appears  to  be  suffi- 
cient where  the  party  merely  writes  a  libel,  with  the  criminal 
intent.® 

Publishing. — And  for  one  to  commit  the  full  offence  of  publish- 
ing, he  need  not  make  the  publication  general ;  to  cause  it  to  be 
conveyed  to  any  person  who  reads  it,  is  sufficient.^-    Even  the 

1  See  Rex  v.  WoodfaU,  Lofft,  776;         •  Rex  v,  Paine,  6  Mod.  168, 167. 
Rex  o.  Slaney,  6  Car.  &  P.  218 ;   Rex  v.         •  Rex  o.  Bardett,  4  B.  &  Aid.  06, 15V, 

Jenour,  7  Mod.  400.  Rex  v.  Paine,  6  Mod.  168,  167.     See» 

>  Baxter's  Case,  3  Mod.  69.    And  see  howerer,  Lamb's  Case,  0  Co.  60  b,  Sir  F. 

Barnett  v.  Allen,  8  H.  &  N.  876.  Moore,  818.     And  see  Rex  v.  Bear,  2 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  643,  §  6.  Salk.  417 ;  Anonymous,  1  Vent.  81. 

«  Vol.  I.  §  204-206.  7  Swindle  v.  The  State,  2  Terg.  681. 
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Bale  of  an  obscene  print  in  private,  to  one  who  first  requested  to 
see  it,  the  motive  being  to  prosecute  the  seller,  has  been  deemed 
an  adequate  publication.^    Moreover,  — 

To  Penon  libeUed.  —  The  full  criminal  offence  is  committed  by 
sending  the  libel  to  the  one  libelled,  though  it  reaches  the  ears  of 
no  third  person.^  But  for  this  the  civil  action  cannot  be  main- 
tained.^ 

n.  The  Different  JStnds  of  Libel. 

§  928.  Wliat  for  tbii  8ub*title. — Descending  now  from  this  gen- 
eral view  of  criminal  libels,  we  shaU  classify  them,  and  subject 
each  class  to  a  minuter  inspection. 

§  929.  LibeU  on  Private  Individuals  .*  — 

How  defined.  —  A  libel  of  this  class  is  any  writing,  picture,  or 
other  like  representation  of  a  nature  to  blacken  the  reputation  of 
the  person,  or  to  hold  him  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule.^ 

What  aooomidish.  —  There  is  no  need  it  should  actually  effect 
this  object ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  powerless  ;  ^  but  it  must  be  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  result. 

§  980.  imputiiig  Crime.  —  It  does  not  require  the  imputation  of 


1  Reg.  V.  Carlile,  1  Cos  C.  C.  229.  4  Mason,  116';  The  State  v.  Hendenon,  1 

s  Phillips  V.  Jansen,  2  Esp.  624 ;  Rex  Rich.  179;   Rex  v.  Benfield,  2  Bur.  980 ; 

V.  Pownell,  W.  Eel.  68 ;   The  State  v.  Hillhouse    v.    Danning,*  0    Conn.   d91 ; 

Avery,  7  Conn.  226;   Rex  v.  Wegener,  2  Steele  v,  Southwick,  9  Johns.  214 ;  The 

Stark.  246 ;  Swindle  v.  The  SUte,  supra ;  State  v.  Farlej,  4  McCord,  817 ;   The 

Reg.  V.  Brooke,  7  Cox  C.  C.  261.    And  State  v.  Atkins,  42  Yt.  262.    On  what 

see,  on  the  matter  of   this  section,  1  Frinoiple.  —  Starkie  sajs:  "It  seems  to 

Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  646,  646.    In  be  perfectly  settled,  that  any  malicious 

England  a  criminal  information  was  re-  defamation  of  any  person,  expressed  in 

fused,  for  a  letter  between  prirate  indi-  print  or  in  writing,  or  by  means  of  pict- 

Tiduals,  containing  abusive  matter,  but  ures  or  signs,  and  tending  to  proToke 

not  exciting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  him  to  anger  and  acts  of  riolence,  or  to 

Wightman,  J.,  obserred :  "  No  doubt  the  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt, 

expressions  made  use  of  in  this  letter  or  ridicule,  amounts  to  a  libel  in  the  in- 

are  libellous,  and  would  support  an  in-  dictable  sense  of  the  word.    And  since 

dictment ;  but  \  do  not  think  you  have  the   reason  is,  that   such   publications 

shown  such  a  case  as  calls  for  the  inter-  create  Ul  blood,  and  manifestly  tend  to  a 

yention  of  this  court."    Ex  parte  Dale,  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  the  de* 

2  Com.  Law,  870,  871, 28  Eng.  L.  ft  £q.  gree  of  discredit  is  immaterial  to  the 

166.  essence  of  the  libel,  since  the  law  cannot 

*  ShefflU  V.  Van  Deusen,  18  Gray,  determine   the   degree   of  forbearance 

804.  which  the  party  reflected  upon  will  ex- 

«  Ante,  I  908,  note ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  ert,"  &c.    2  Stark.  Slander,  210, 211. 

Ourw.  ed.  p.  642,  {  1 ;  Commonwealth  v.  *  Rex  o.  Woodfall,  Lofft,  776w 
Clap,  4  Mass.  168, 168 ;  Dexter  v.  Spear, 
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a  crime ;  ^  though  such  imputation  is  generally,  perhaps  always,* 
sufficient  to  render  the  publication  Ubellous.^ 

Compared  with  Aotionable.  —  And  '^it  seems/'  says  Starkie, 
*^  that,  in  general,  where  a  defamatory  libel  reflecting  on  the  char- 
acter of  an  individual  will  support  an  action  for  damages,  the 
publication  of  it  amounts  to  an  indictable  offence,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  provoke  animosity  and  violence,  and  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  society."  ^  But  the  similitude  is  not  complete  between  libels 
indictable  and  actionable.^ 

§  931.    XUufltratloiiH  of  Words  not  indictable.  —  The  following 

have  been  adjudged  not  libellous:  — 

Refasal  to  water  Street.  —  ^^  The  above  druggist,  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  refusing  to  contribute  his  mite,  with  his  fellow-merchants, 
for  watering  Jefferson  Avenue,  I  have  concluded  to  water  said 
avenue,  in  front  of.  Pierre  FeUer's  store,  for  the  week  endiiig 
June  27,  1846;"  the  court  observing,  that  one  had  a  right  to 
refuse,  therefore  the  statement  of  his  refusal  had  no  legal  ten- 
dency to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  or  contempt.^ 

Contradict  'Witness.  —  Nor  is  it  libellous  to  publish  a  positive 
contradiction  of  facts  sworn  to  by  a  witness ;  because  this  does 
not  imply  perjury  by  the  witness.® 

Beware  of  Facts,  Ac.  —  The  following  words  come  short :  ^^  Dear 
Sir,  As  Mrs.  Reynal  says  she  has  been  most  cruelly  censured  with- 
out a  cause,  which  is  absolutely  false,  I  would  advise  her  to  be- 
ware, lest  facts,  which  are  stubborn  things,  be  brought  to  light, 
and  you  will  then  see  who  you  keep  under  your  roof.  She  need 
not  go  among  her  female  friends  and  say  she  has  been  cruelly 
censured,  as  from  her  general  character,  which  is  perfectly  and 
universally  known,  we  are  sure  to  hear  all  she  says.  Tours,  &c., 
John  Farley."  ^ 

Oenerai  Abuse.  —  And  terms  of  mere  general  abuse  axe  not 
enough.^    Accordingly  the  words,  "  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of 


^  The  State  v.  Hendenon,  1  Rich. 
179;  Clement  v.  Chires,  4  Man.  &  R. 
127 ;  ■.  c.  nom.  Clement  v.  Chiyis,  9  B. 
&  C.  172;  HUlhouse  v.  Dunning,  6  Conn. 
891 ;  Steele  v.  South  wick,  9  Johns.  214 ; 
Clark  V.  Binney,  2  Pick.  118;  Rez  v. 
Pownell,  W.  KeL  68. 

2  The  State  v.  White,  7  Ira.  180 ;  Hill- 


hoQ8e  V.  Donning,  6  Conn.  189 ;  Walker 
e.  Winn)  8  Mass.  248. 

•  2  Stark.  Slander,  211,  212.    And 
see  Smith  o.  The  State,  82  Texas,  604. 

«  See,  for  instance,  ante,  §  918,  927. 

*  People  V.  Jerome,  1  Mich.  142. 

'  Steele  v.  Southwick,  9  Johns.  214. 
7  The  State  o.  Parley,  4  McCord,  817< 
>  Tappan  v,  Wilson,  7  Ohio,  190. 
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'  A  are  a  pack  of  as  great  villains  as  any  that  rob  on  the  highway," 
were  held  in  an  old  case  not  to  be  indictable;  the  somewhat 
singular  reason  assigned  being,  ^^  for  what  is  it  to  the  government 
that  the  mayor,  &c.,  are  a  pack  of  rogues? " ^ 

§  982.  XUuBtratioiiH  of  WordB  Indiotabla.  —  On  the  Other  hand, 
the  following  are  specimens  of  adjudged  libels:  A  published 
statement,  that  a  person  named  has  been  guilty  of  gross  miscon- 
duct, in  insulting  two  females  and  some  gentlemen,  in  a  barbar- 
ous manner ;  ^  a  printed  account  of  a  ludicrous  marriage,  between 
an  actress  and  a  married  man ;  ^  a  statement,  that  a  person  men- 
tioned voted  twice  for  officers  on  the  same  ballot  at  a  State  elec- 
tion;^ that  he  attended  a  political  meeting  while  his  wife  lay 
dead  at  home ;  ^  that  he  labors  under  mental  derangement.^ 

"Swore  teiribly."  —  So  of  the  following  words:  "*Our  army 
swore  terribly  in  Flanders,'  said  Uncle  Toby ;  and,  if  Toby  were 
here  now,  he  might  say  the  same  of  some  modem  swearers ;  the 
man  [a  witness]  is  no  slouch  at  swearing  to  an  old  story."  For 
if  we  assume  that  these  words  do  not  imply  perjury,  still  they 
hold  up  the  person  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  being  too  thought- 
less if  not  too  criminal  duly  to  regard  his  obligations  as  a  witness, 
and  imworthy  of  credit.^  The  same  was  held,  where  a  party  to 
a  public  investigation  into  his  conduct  as  an  officer  published,  in 
a  report  of  the  investigation,  the  following  comments  on  the  tes- 
timony of  a  witness:  ^^I  am  extremely  loath  to  impute  to  the 
witness  or  his  partner  improper  motives  in  regard  to  the  false 
accusations  against  me :  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  remark, 
that,  if  their  motives  have  not  been  unworthy  of  honest  men, 
their  conduct  in  furnishing  materials  to  feed  the  flame  of  calumny 
has  been  such  as  to  merit  the  reprobation  of  every*man  having  a 
particle  of  virtue  or  honor.  They  have  both  much  to  repent  of 
for  the  groundless  and  base  insinuations  they  have  propagated 
against  me."^    Likewise  — 


>  Rex  V.  Granfleld,  12  Mod.  96.    See  itop  to  this  intermeddling  in  priyate 

Rex  o.  Baker,  1  Mod.  86;   Bex  i<  VTaite,  fitmilies." 
1  Wite.  22;  Rex  o.  Spiller,  2  Sliow.  207.  «  Walker  v.  Wbm,  8  Mass.  848. 

s  Clement  v.  Chires,  4  Man.  &  R.  127 ;         *  The  Sute  v,  Atkins,  42  Yt  263. 
B.  o.  nom.  Clement  o.  Chiris,  0  B.  &  C.         *  2  Stark.  Slander,  181 ;  Rex  v.  Har 

172.  Tey,  2  B.  ft  C.  267. 

■  Rex  V.  Einnersley,  1  W.  Bl.  204.         ^  Steele  o.  Southwick,  9  Johns.  214. 
The  court,  on  granting  the  information,         *  Clark  v,  Binuey,  2  Pick.  118. 
ohserved:   "It  is  high  time  to  put  a 
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"  EQraling  Murderer."  —  It  is  indictable  to  publish  of  one,  that 
he  is  a  "  hireUng  murderer."  i 

§  933.  niuBtratloiui  of  Ubels  addreasad  to  the  Pe»on.  —  Of  libels 
addressed  to  the  person  eomplaimng,  the  following  are  specimens : 
*^  You  are  a  scoundrel,  and  defrauded  the  king  of  his  duty ;  I 
will  prick  you  to  the  heart,  and  call  you  to  an  account."  ^  Also 
a  letter,  by  a  man,  to  the  wife  of  another  (in  Connecticut,  where 
adultery  is  felony),  implying  that  she  had  acted  libidinously 
toward  the  writer,  and  had  invited  him  to  an  adulterous  inter- 
coiurse  with  her,  and  sought  opportunities  for  consummating  the 
act;  the  object  of  the  letter  being  to  insult  and  abuse  her, 
debauch  her  affections,  alienate  them  from  her  husband,  entice 
her  into  adultery,  and  bring  her  into  disgrace  and  contempt.^ 
These  were  held  to  be  indictable  libels. 

§  934.  Libels  on  Bodies  of  Men  and  Corporations :  — 

NnmbexB.  —  A  libel  need  not  be  on  a  particular  person.^  If 
directed  against  many  it  is  equally  an  offence,  and  perhaps  the 
fact  of  numbers  defamed  renders  the  act  the  more  reprehensible.* 
Therefore,  — 

CorporatiozL  —  According  to  one  case,  it  is  a  crime  to  say  of  a 
corporation,  that,  ^^  whenever  a  Kurgess  of  it  puts  on  his  cap  and 
gown,  Satan  enters  into  him;"^  but  doubtless  the  courts  would 
now  deem  the  words  of  this  libel  inadequate. 

§  935.   Libels  by  Corporations: — 

Xn  Corporate, CaiMioitj.  —  It  has  been  held  in  Minnesota  that  a 
corporation,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  Uable  to  a  civil  action  for 
libel.^  But  it  doeb  not  follow,  that,  therefore,  the  corporation  is 
also  indictable  for  the  libel ;  and  whether  it  is  or  not  is  probably 
an  open  question.^ 

indtvidnal  Members.  —  However  this  may  be,  the  individual 
members  who  participated  in  the  libel  are  indictable,  even  though 
it  was  published  in  the  corporate  capacity.^  Therefore  an  order, 
entered  in  the  books  of  a  corporation,  stating,  that  one  named, 
against  whom  large  damages  in  a  suit  for  malicious  prosecution  in 
carrying  on  an  indictment  had  been  recovered,  acted  from  good 

1  Smith  V.  The  State,  82  Texas,  694.  <  Rex  v.  Baker,  1  Mod.  85. 

*  Rex  V,  Pownell,  W.  Kel.  68.  ^  Aldrich  v.  Press  Printing  Co.,0  IVCnn. 
>  The  State  v.  Avery,  7  Conn.  266.  188. 
«  2  Stark.  SUnder,  218.  •  Vol.  1. 1  422. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  f  282,  236,  248-246, 260-        »  YoL  I.  f  424. 


262;  ante,  §  147, 161. 
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motives,  was  held  to  subject  the  members  making  it  to  an  infor- 
mation for  libel.    Said  Boiler,  J. :  "  Nothing  can  be  of  greater ! 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
animadversions  and  censures  which  are  so  frequently  made  on 
courts  of  justice  in  this  country."  ^ 

§  936.   Libels  an  Official  Persons :  — 

SpeciaUy  reprehensible. —  Libels  on  official  persons  are  specially 
reprehensible.     Therefore,  — 

Condnot  of  Jurors. — It  is  indictable  to  publish  of  one  in  his  capac- 
ity of  petit  jtiror,  in  a  civil  cause,  that  he  agreed  with  another  juror 
to  stake,  upon  a  game  of  draughts,  the  decision  of  the  amount  of 
damages  to  be  awarded.^  So  it  is  libellous  to  say,  ^^  the  grand 
jury  that  presented  me  are  perjured  rogues ; "  the  court  observing, 
^^  The  words  are  scandalous,  and  an  offence,  though  the  present* 
ment  were  false ;  for  a  grand  jury  ought  not  to  be  called  '  perjuced 
rogues,'  though  they  had  by  mistake  or  misinformation  made  a 
false  presentment."  *  And  although  it  is  lawful  "  with  decency 
and  candor  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or 
the  decisions  of  a  judge," — yet,  if  a  publication  contains  no 
reasoning,  and  is  put  forth  with  the  view  of  bringing  into  con- 
tempt the  administration  of  justice,  not  of  illustrating  truth,  it  is 
libellous.* 

Town  Clerk.  —  A  criminal  information  was  once  granted  on  the 
following  words,  in  a  letter  to  a  mayor :  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  persuaded  from  doing  justice  by  any  little  arts  of  your  town 
clerk,  whose  consummate  malice  and  wickedness  against  me  and 
my  family  wiU  make  him  do  any  thing,  be  it  ever  so  vile."  « 

Jufltice  of  Peaoe.  —  Another,  for  publishing,  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  alderman,  that  he  was  scandalously  guilty  of  telling  a 
lie ;  '^  nothing,"  says  the  report,  ^'  tending  more  to  breach  of  the 
peace  than  the  word  Ke."  ® 

§  937.  Libels  on  Candidates  for  Office :  — 

How  for  PrivUeged.  —  The  books  are  less  distinct  tiian  one 
would  expect  on  the  question,  how  far,  in  our  elective  gov- 
ernment, scandalous  publications  reflecting  on  candidates  for 

1  Rex  V,  Wateon,  2  T.  R.  199.  CoUins,  0  Car.  &  P.  466 ;  Commonwoalth 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Wright,  1  Cuth.    v.  Snelling,  16  Pick.  821. 

4d.  A  Rex  V.  Waite,  1  WiU.  22. 

s  Rex  V.  Spiller,  2  Show.  207,  210.  •  Rex  v.  Staples,  Andr.  228.    And 

*  Rex  V.  White,  1  Camp.  869,  note.  Rex  v.  Brigstock,  6  Car.  &  P.  ISi. 
Andsee  Anonymous,  Lo£ft,  462;  Reg.  v. 
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office  axe  privileged,^  To  render  privileged  any  communication, 
it  should  be  made  pxoperiy,  to  the  proper  persons.  Therefore,  if 
«  man  is  a  candidate,  not  for  the  popular  vote,  but  for  appoint- 
ment to  office  by  officers  having  the  appointing  power,  this  fact 
does  not  render  privileged  an  attack  on  him  through  the  newspa- 
pers ;  it  simply  protects  a  proper  remonstrance  to  those  in  whom 
the  appointing  power  is  lodged.^    Again,  — 

Tratb  in  Bvidenoe.  — Without  the  help  of  a  statute  allowing  the 
truth  of  a  libel  to  be  given  in  evidence,  one  indicted  for  a  libel 
on  a  candidate  for  office  may  show  it  to  be  true  in  his  justification.^ 
But— 

'Whatfaer  iiilly  PiMleged.  —  This  is  not  holding  the  libel  to  be 
privileged  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  expression,  rendering  it 
sufficient  in  defence  that  the  motives  were  good  and  the  words 
were  believed  to  be  true  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  Minnesota  coiirt 
laid  it  down  distinctly  and  forcibly,  that  libellous  matter,  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper,  ill  regard  to  a  candidate  for  public  office, 
is  not  privileged.^  On  principle,  if  a  man  is  a  candidate  for  the 
^pular  vote,  and  there  are  newspapers  circulating  in  his  district, 
a  duty  is  imposed  on  all  good  citizens  to  communicate  to  the 
voters  information  concerning  his  fitness,  and  the  newspaper  is 
the  proper  channel ;  so  that  the  communication  becomes  privi- 
leged. And  this  is  believed  to  be  the  better  doctrine  even  in 
point  of  authority.^ 

1  Antei  §  014.  for    meritorious    conduct."     Common- 

*  Hunt  V.  Bennett,  19  N.  Y.  178.  irealth  v.  Clap,  supra,  at  p.  169^  ▲.  d. 
'  Commonwealth  v.  Clap,  4  Mass.  168,    1808.    These   obserrations,  the  reader 

169;Rootv.  King,  7Cow.  618;ante,§918.  wiU   note,  were  made   before  the  ouu 

*  Aldrich  9.  Press  Printing  Co.,  9  Minn,  among  the  demagogues  had  established 
188.  the  principle  of  "  rotation  in  office."    At 

*  In  Townshend  Slander  &  Lib.  2d  ed.  present,  the  presumption  should  rather 
§  247,  is  a  full  collection  of  authorities,  be,  that  erery  man  who  talks  loudlj 
and  the  question  well  put  hy  the  author,  about  political  affairs,  and  shows  him- 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  what  self  to  be  destitute  of  political  wisdom, 
is  said  about  an  officer  and  a  candidate  shall  be  deemed  a  candidate  for  office, 
for  office.  Parsons,  C.  J.,  once  intimated  particularly  for  every  office  for  which  he 
that  erery  person  holding  an  electiye  is  specially  unfitted.  But  to  hold  that 
office  should  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  erery  officer  shall  be  deemed  already  a 
for  such  office ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  as  a  re-  candidate  for  re-election,  is  to  abolish  the 
election  is  the  only  way  his  constituents  distinction  altogether ;  and  probably  no 
can  maixifest  their  approbation  of  his  judge  at  the  present  day  would  follow 
conduct,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  is  the  dictum  of  this  learned  chief  justice, 
consenting  to  a  re-election  if  he  does  not  Conduct  at  Polittoal  Meeting.  —  Ac- 
disclaim  it.  Por  every  good  man  would  cording  to  an  English  case,  the  conduct 
wish  the  approbation  of  his  constituc^nts  of  a  person  at  a  public  meeting  to  prO' 
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§  988.  Libels  an  Distinffuished  Persons  abroad :  — 
Heavy  OffenoM. — The  connection  of  goyernment  with  govern-* 
ment  is  so  intimate,  that  libels  on  persons  of  distinction  and 
authority  abroad  are  particularly  reprehensible.^ 

mote  the  election  of  one  to  parliament  ia  sistency ;  he  has  lately  passed  an  edict 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion,  and  un-  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  deals  and 
fayorable  comments  on  it  are  pririleged.  other  naval  stores.  In  consequence  of 
Baris  v.  Duncan,  Law  Bep.  9  C.  P.  this  ill-judged  law,  a  hundred  sail  of 
896.  Tessels  are  likely  to  return  to  this  coun- 
1  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  246.  try  without  their  freight ; '  with  intent 
Starkie  has  collected  sereral  cases,  which  to  traduce  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
he  states  as  follows:  Instances.  ^  "  In  interrupt  and  disturb  the  friendship  sub- 
the  case  of  Rex  v.  D'Eon  [see  Rex  v.  sisting  between  that  country  and  Great 
D'Eon,  1  W.  Bl.  610,  8  Bur.  1618],  an  Britam.  —  Jean  Peltier  [see  Peltier's 
information  was  filed  against  the  de-  Case,  28  Howell  St.  Tr.  629]  was  found 
fendant  by  the  attorney-general  for  pub-  guilty  upon  an  information,  charging 
lishing  a  libel  upon  the  Count  deGuerchy,  him  with  having  published  a  malicious 
who  was  at  that  time  residing  in  this  libel,  with  intent  to  vilify  Napoleon  Bonsr 
kingdom  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador  parte,  the  Chief  Consul  of  the  French 
from  the  court  of  France.  The  inform  Republic,'  and  to  excite  and  provoke  the 
mation  charged  the  defendant  with  an  citizens  of  the  said  republic  to  deprive 
intention  to  defame  the  character  and  the  said  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  his  con^ 
abilities  of  the  Count  de  Guerchy;  to  sular  dignity,  and  to  kill  and  destroy 
render  him  ridiculous  and  contemptible ;  him,  and  to  interrupt  the  friendship  and 
to  arraign  his  conduct  and  behavior  in  peace  subsisting  between  our  Lord  the 
his  character  of  ambassador ;  and  to  Bong  and  his  subjects  and  the  said  Napo- 
cause  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had,  after  leon  Bonaparte  and  the  French  republic, 
his  arrival  in  this  kingdom,  been  guilty  The  most  obnoxious  passages  of  the  libel 
of  unjust,  unwarrantable,  and  oppressive  were  these  :  '  0 !  eternal  disgrace  of 
proceedings  towards  the  defendant  and  France ;  —  Ciesar,  on  the  bank  of  the 
his  friends ;  and  to  insinuate,  that  he  Rubicon,  has  against  him  in  this  quarrel 
was  not  fit  or  qualified  to  execute  the  the  Senate,  Pompey,  and  Cato ;  and  in 
office  and  functions  of  ambassador.  The  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  if  fortune  Is  un- 
defendant  was  convicted.— Lord  George  equal,  if  you  must  yield  to  the  destinies 
Gordon  [see  Lord  George  Gordon's  Case,  Rome  in  this  sad  reverse,  at  least  there 
22  Howell  St.  Tr.  218]  was  found  guilty  remains  to  avenge  you  a  poignard  among 
upon  an  information,  for  having  pub-  the  last  Romans.'  '  As  for  me,  far  from 
lished  some  severe  reflections  upon  envying  his  (Bonaparte's)  lot,  let  him 
the  Queen  of  France,  in  which  she  was  name  (I  consent  to  it)  his  worthy  succes- 
represented  as  the  leader  of  a  faction ;  sor.  Carried  on  the  shield,  let  him  be 
and  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst  in  passing  sen-  elected  Emperor.  Finally  (and  Romulus 
tence  observed,  that,  unless  the  authors  recalls  the  thing  to  mind),  I  wish  that  on 
of  such  publications  were  pimished,  their  the  morrow  he  may  have  his  apotheosis, 
libels  would  be  supposed  to  have  been  Amen.'  Upon  the  trial.  Lord  Ellen- 
made  with  the  connivance  of  the  State,  borough,  C.  J.,  referred  to  the  cases  of 
— The  defendant,  John  Vint  [see  Yint's  Lord  George  Gordon  and  Vint,  and  said. 
Case,  27  Howell  St.  Tr.  627],  was  found  'I  lay  it  down  as  law,  that  any  publica- 
guilty  upon  an  information,  charging  tion  which  tends  to  disgrace,  revile,  and 
him  with  having  published  the  following  defame  persons  of  considerable  situations 
libel:  'The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  ren-  of  power  and  dignity  in  foreign  countries, 
dering  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  may  be  taken  to  be  and  treated  as  a  libel ; 
by  various  acts  of  tyranny ;  and  ridicu-  and  particularly  where  it  has  a  tendency 
lous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  his  incon-  to  interrupt  the  amity  and  peace  between 
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State  Courts — United  States.  —  But,  for  reasons  which  suffi* 
ciently  appear  in  other  parts  of  these  volumes,^  there  may  be  a 
question,  to  what  extent  the  State  tribunals  in  our  country  can 
take  cognizance  of  this  class  of  libels ;  and  the  United  States 
courts  have  no  common-law  jurisdiction.^ 

§  989.  Libels  on  the  Dead :  — 

General  Dootrine. — Any  writing  put  forth  to  blacken  the  mem- 
ory of  one  deceased  is  a  libel  indictable  ;  ^  ^^  for  it  stirs  up  others 
of  the  same  family,  blood,  or  society,  to  revenge,  and  to  break 
the  peace."* 

§  940.  mnatrattona — (How  the  Indlotment). — In  one  case,  after 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  parliament,  it  was 
added :  ^^  He  was  blessed  with  an  ample  fortune,  which  he  enjoyed 
in  a  manner  that  rendered  him  in  early  years  of  life  a  truly  valu- 
able husband,  and  a  friend.  He  could  not  be  called  a  friend  to 
his  country ;  for  he  changed  his  principles  for  a  red  ribband,  and 
voted  for  that  pernicious  project,  the  excise."  These  words  were 
held  to  be  a  libel ;  perhaps,  in  part,  because  they  reflected  on  the 
government.^  But  something  more  must  be  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment —  a  question  possibly  of  pleading  —  than  simply,  that  the 
defendant  published  the  words.  Where  the  libel  was  on  a  private 
person  deceased,  an  allegation  not  charging  it  to  have  been  made 
to  bring  contempt  on  his  family,  or  to  stir  up  hatred  against  it, 
or  to  provoke  his  relatives  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  was  held  to 
be  insufficient.  "  To  say,  in  general,"  said  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J., 
*^  that  the  conduct  of  a  dead  person  can  at  no  time  be  canvassed  ; 
to  hold,  that,  even  after  ages  are  passed,  the  conduct  of  bad  men 
cannot  be  contrasted  with  good,  —  would  be  to  exclude  the  most 
useful  part  of  history.  And  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
such  publications  may  be  made  fairly  and  honestly.  But  let  this 
be  done  whenever  it  may,  whether  soon  or  late  after  the  death  of 
the  party,  if  it  be  done  with  malevolent  purpose,  to  vilify  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  and  with  a  view  to  injure  his  posterity, 
as  in  Rex  v.  Critchley  [the  case  just  stated],  then  it  comes  within 

the  two  countriM.' "    2  SUrk.  Slander,         *  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  642,  §  1 ; 

216-219.  1  Ru88.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  243 ;  Com« 

1  Vol.  L  §  177,  17S,  100-208;  ante,  monwealth  v.  Clap,  4  Mass.  168, 168. 
I  281,  284-288,  611.  «  Case  de  Libellis  Famosis,  6  Co.  125 

>  See   United  Stotes  v.  Hudson,   7        *  Rex  v.  Critchlej,  4  T.  R.  129,  note 

Cnnch,32;  post,  §  942.  post,  §  941. 
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the  rule  ;  then  it  is  done  with  a  design  to  break  the  peace,  and 
then  it  becomes  illegal."  ^ 

§  941.  Libels  on  the  Government :  — 

How  defined. — A  libel  on  the  government  is  any  written  cal- 
timnj  tending  to  excite  disaffection  toward  it.' 

Compared  with  Treaeon.  —  Treason,  at  the  common  law,  is  the 
most  aggravated  form  of  one  general  offence,  of  which  Ubel  on 
the  government  stands  at  the  outer  border.^ 

§  942.  DiecuMion  not  fortalddttn.  —  The  object  of  this  branch  of 
our  legal  system  is,  not  to  interfere  with  temperate  and  reasoning 
discussions  of  political  questions  and  of  public  measures,  when 
conducted  in  a  proper  manner  to  promote  lawful  reform,  but  to 
check  those  uprisings  of  mind  which  lead  to  unlawful  revo- 
lution.^ 

United  States  -^  States.  —  The  courts  of  the  United  States  have 
no  common-law  jurisdiction  of  these  libels.^  How  it  is  in  the 
States  is  a  complicated  inquiry  not  to  be  entered  into  here. 
Practically  the  punishment  of  them  is  hitherto  nearly  or  quite 
unknown  in  our  country. 

§  948.   Obscene  Libels: — 

Doctrine  defined.  —  The  publication  of  any  writing  tending  to 
corrupt  the  public  morals  is  clearly  a  libel  indictable.  Hawkins 
indeed  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  such  a  writing,  ^^  full  of  obscene 
ribaldry,  without  any  kind  of  reflection  upon  any  one,''  is  so ; 
but,  whatever  question  may  have  been  entertained  heretofore, 
*^  it  is  now,"  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Starkie,  ^^  fully  established, 
that  any  immodest  and  immoral  publication,  tending  to  corrupt 
the  mind,  and  to  destroy  the  love  of  decency,  morality,  and  good 
order,  is  punishable  in  the  temporal  courts  "  ^  of  England,  and  in 
the  common-law  criminal  tribunals  of  this  coimtry.^    Such  is  an 


1  Rez  V.  Topham,  4  T.  R.  126, 129. 

3  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  647 ;  2  Stark. 
Slander,  160  et  Beq. ;  Reg.  o.  Dnke,  11 
Mod.  78 ;  Rez  v.  Pain,  Comb.  868;  Rez 
V.  Home,  Cowp.  672. 

*  See  ante,  §  911. 

^  Authorities  in  last  note  but  one; 
also  Rez  v.  Woodfall,  Lo£Et,  776 ;  Rez  v. 
Lambert,  2  Camp.  898 ;  Reg.  o.  Collins, 
9  Car.  ft  P.  466 ;  Reg.  v.  SnlliTan,  11 
Coz  C.  C.  44. 
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*  United  Stotes  v.  Hudson,  7  Crandi, 
82;  ante,  §988. 

•  2  Stark.  Slander,  166. 

T  Commonwealth  v.  Holmes,  17  Mass. 
880;  Commonwealth  v.  Sharpless,  2  S. 
&R.  91;  Bell  v.  The  State,  1  Swan, 
Tenn.  42.  See  £z  parte  Siattery,  8  Pike, 
484.  And  see  The  Sute  v,  Appling,  26 
Misso.  816;  Barker  v.  Commonwealth, 
7  Hairis,  Pa.  412. 
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obscene  book  ^  or  print.'  The  law  seems  to  stand  on  the  same 
gronnd,  relating  to  this  subject,  as  to  the  subject  of  the  exposure 
of  the  person  already  discussed.^ 

§  944.  droniatton  by  MaXL  —  The  circulation  of  obscene  books 
through  the  mails  is  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress.^ 

m.   Verbal  Slander. 

§  945.  Whether  Indictable.  —  The  general  question,  whether 
mere  words  uttered,  but  not  written,  are  indictable,  seems  not 
clear  on  the  authorities.  As  one  of  principle,  it  embarrasses  us 
less  ;  because,  since  verbal  slander  is  actionable,  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  why,  in  cases  in  which  it  operates  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public,  in  distinction  from  a  mere  individual,  according  tb 
the  principles  of  public  detriment  unfolded  in  the  preceding  vol- 
ume,^ it  should  not  be  punished. 

§  946.  TTnder  other  Names  Indictable.  —  And  it  is  clear  on  the 
authorities  that  various  forms  of  oral  words  are  indictable  when 
called  by  some  other  name  than  slander.    Thus,  — 

lUiifltrations — (Blasphemy  —  ChaUenge  to  Dael — 'Obscenity). — 
We  have  seen,^  that  oral  blasphemy  is  a  crime ;  also  an  oral  chal- 
lenge to  fight  a  duel ;  ^  likewise  the  public  utterance  of  obscene 
words.®    Again,  — 

Contempts  of  Court.  —  There  are  contempts  of  court,  consisting 
of  words  spoken  to  the  judge  or  magistrate,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,^  are  indictable. 

TTnder  Name  of  Slander.  —  And  in  various  cases,  the  broader 
general  doctrine,  that  verbal  slander,  especially  against  magis- 
trates, corporations,  and  the  like,  is  under  some  circumstances 
indictable,  appears  pretty  plainly  to  be  recognized.^^  For  in- 
stance, — 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Holmes,  17  Ksst.  ^  Vol.  I.  {  589.    And  see  ante,  {  812. 

886 ;  Rex  v.  Curl,  2  Stra.  788,  OTemiling  *  Bell  o.  The  Stote,  1  Swan,  Tenn. 

Beg.  V.  Read,  11  Mod.  142.  42 ;  The  State  o.  Appling,  26  Miflio.  816; 

<  Commonwealth  v,  Sharplest,  2  8.  &  Barker  v.  Commonwealth,  7  Harris,  Pa. 

B.  91 ;  Dugdale  v.  Reg.,  1  EUii  &  B.  486,  412. 

16  Bng.  L.  &  £q.  880.  •  Ante,  §  266,  266. 

s  Vol.  I.  §  1126  et  seq.  »>  Vol.  I  §  470, 589, 591 ;  Rex  v.  Baker, 

«  B.  8.  of  U.  8.  I  8878;  Stat.  1866,  1  Mod.  86;  Reg.  v.  Nnn,  10  Mod.  186,187; 

c.  89,  §  16, 18  Stats,  at  Large,  607.  Rex  v.  Darby,  8  Mod.  189,  Comb.  65; 

*  Vol.  I  §  280  et  seq.  Anonymous,  Comb.  46;  Reg.  o.  Taylor, 

•  Ante,  I  76  et  seq.  2  Ld.  Raym.  879.    See  also  2  Stark. 
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Words  against  Grand  Jury.  —  The  words,  merely  spoken,  that 
"  the  last  grand  jury  that  presented  me  are  perjured  rogues," 
have  been  held  to  be  indictable.^ 

Words  snng  in  Street.  —  And  an  information  has  been  main- 
tained for  singing,  in  the  streets,  songs  reflecting  on  the  prosecu- 
tor's children,  with  intent  to  destroy  his  domestic  happiness.* 
But  — 

Contrary  Dootrine.  —  There  are  other  cases  which  seem  to  be 
contrary  to  these,  holding  the  like  words  not  to  be  adequate ; 
and  some  of  them  go  far  to  indicate,  that  no  words  are  alone 
indictable  as  mere  slander ;  but  that  they  must  have  some  other 
foundation  on  which  the  crime  involved  in  the  uttering  of  them 
may  rest.^  Plainly,  not  all  actionable  words  are  indictable ;  as, 
while  a  civil  suit  will  lie  for  calling  a  man  a  thief,  an  indictment 
will  not.* 

§  947.  In  Principle.  —  In  legal  reason,  first,  not  all  *  spoken 
words  can  be  indictable  when  they  would  be  if  written ;  secondly, 
under  some  circumstances,  some  spoken  words  must  be  indictable. 
As  to  the  first  proposition,  reference  need  only  be  made  to  the 
rules  which  govern  the  civil  suit  for  oral  slander.  In  this  suit, 
something  more  must  be  shown  of  the  words  than  that  they 
would  be  actionable  if  they  were  written ;  and  plainly  the  rule 
could  not  be  drawn  more  tight  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  As  to 
the  second  proposition,  to  say,  that  in  no  circumstances  wiU  the 
criminal  law  bridle  the  tongue,  is  to  give  to  this  member  too 
great  freedom  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilized  community.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  a  man  should  make  it  his  business  to  go 
through  a  principal  street  in  a  large  city,  telling  infamous  false 
tales  of  every  one  whose  name  he  could  get,  —  becoming  a  com- 
mon bearer  of  this  kind  of  scandal, — it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
the  law  not  to  curb  the  nuisance.^ 


Slander,  104-197, 208, 220, 221 ;  Ex  parte 
Marlborough,  6  Q.  B.  966,  1  New  Bess. 
Cat.  196, 18  Law  J.  ir.  b.  M.  C.  106, 8  Jar. 
664.  See  Bex  o.  Penny,  1  Ld.  Bajm. 
163 ;  Beg.  v,  Bea,  17  Ir.  Com.  Law,  684. 

1  Bex  V,  Spiller,  2  Show.  207,  210. 

s  Bex  V.  Benfleld,  2  Bur.  960. 

*  Bex  V.  Weltje,  2  Camp.  142;  Beg.o. 
Langlcy,  8  Balk.  190, 2  Ld.  Baym.  1029; 
Beg.  V.  Sogers,  7  Mod.  28 ;  Bex  v.  Bur- 
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ford,  1  Vent  16;  Bex  o.  Wrightson,  11 
Mod.  166 ;  Bex  v.  Walden,  12  Mod.  414 ; 
Ex  parte  Chapman,  4  A.  &E.  778 ;  Bex 
V.  Pocock,  2  Stra.  1167,  7  Mod.  810;  Beg. 
V.  Shaftow,  11  Mod.  196 ;  Bex  v.  Leafe, 
Andr.  226 ;  Bex  v.  Bear,  2  Salk.  417 ;  B.  o. 
nom.  Bex  «.  Beare,  1  Ld.  Baym.  414, 
416. 

«  Bex  «.  Freake,  Comb.  18. 

«  And  see  Vol.  L  §  472-478, 680. 
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lY.  Remaining  and  Oonneeted  Questiam. 

§  948.  IMQAdemeanor  —  Pnniahment.  —  Libel  13  misdemeanor ;  ^ 
punishable  in  the  way  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  voltune.^ 

Partioipaiite.  —  And  we  have  seen,^  that  all  who  participate  in 
misdemeanors  are  principal  offenders.  Thus,  ^^  if  one  repeats  and 
another  writes  a  libel,  and  a  third  approves  what  is  writ,  they  are 
all  makers  of  such  libel ;  for  all  persons  who  concur,  and  show 
their  assent  or  approbation  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  are  guilty.''  ^ 

§  949.  Attempt.  —  We  have  already,  in  this  chapter,  considered 
the  doctrine  of  attempt.^  On  the  principle  involved  in  this  doc- 
trine, the  transmission  of  a  sealed  letter,  containing  libellous 
matter,  is  indictable.^    It  is  an  attempt  to  publish  the  libel. 

Each  copy.  —  Every  separate  copy  of  a  libel,  which  a  defend- 
ant publishes,  is  a  several  publication,  subjecting  him  to  a  distinct 
indictment.^  ' 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Carw.  ed.  p.  647,  §  21 ;  Bear,  Carth.  407,  406 ;  Bex  v,  Williamt 

Bex  9.  Dangerfleld,  3  Mod.  68;   Case  de  2  Camp.  646;   Beg.  v.  Cooper,  1  Cox 

LibeUiB  Famosis,  6  Co.  125.  C.  C.  266. 

*  Vol.  I.  §  940  et  seq. ;  Bex  o.  Benfleld,         »  Ante,  §  926, 927. 

2  Bur.  980,  986.  *  Hodges  v.  The  State,  6  Hnmph.  112. 

s  Vol.  I.  §  684^^9,  706.  ^  Bex  v.  Carlile,  3  B.  &  Aid.  161 ;  B.  o. 

*  Beg.  V,  Drake,  Holt,  425.    And  tee  nom.  Bex  u.  Carlisle,  1  Chit.  451. 
Bex  «.Paine»  6  Mod.  168, '167;  Bex  «. 


For  LIQUOB  NUISANCE,  see  Stat.  Crimes. 
LIQUOB  SELLING,  see  Stat.  Crimes. 
LIVING  IN  ADULTEBY,  see  Stat.  Crimes. 
LIVING  IN  FOBNICATION,  see  Stat.  Crimes. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 
lord's  day.* 

1060-862.  Introdaetion. 

069-964.  By  what  Acta. 

965.  Repetitions  amonntiiig  to  Nuisance. 

966, 967.  Connecting  other  Offences  with  this. 

968-970.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  950.  Nature  of  the  Offence.  —  The  violation  of  the  Lord's 
Day  or  Christian  Sabbath  is  forbidden  by  statutes  in  England 
and  in  all  our  States.  Whether  it  is  an  offence  at  the  common 
law,  and,  if  so,  what  are  its  limits,  are  questions  considered  in 
other  connections.^  We  saw,  in  the  first  volume,'  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  law,  whether  statutory  or  common,  enjoins  on  the  whole 
community  the  setting  apart  —  for  rest,  or  for  worship,  or  for 
both  —  of  one  day  in  seven;  and  we  saw,  that,  though  most 
people  deem  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  of  Divine  injunction, 
pertaining  to  the  department  of  religious  duty,  yet,  whether  so 
or  not,  still  the  thing  itself  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  man 
in  all  his  interests,  even  those  which  are  physical  and  material. 
Therefore  the  violation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  or  the  Sabbath,  or  the 
First  Day  of  the  Week,  —  different  terms  to  signify  the  same 
thing,  — is  properly  made  punishable. 

§  951.  statutes  oonatltutionai.  —  Yet,  plain  though  this  propo- 
sition is,  the  question  has  been  agitated,  whether  enactments 
against  Sabbath-breaking  are  not  repugnant  to  those  constitu- 
tional provisions  which,  in  most  of  our  States,  secure  to  the 
people  freedom  of  worship  and  the  rights  of  conscience.  Thus, 
in  Pennsylvania:  *^  All  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see         *  Vol  I.  §  499  and  note ;  Crim.  Fro- 
Yol.  I.  §  499 ;   Stot.  Crimes,  §  148, 198,    oed.  IL  §  812. 
218, 237, 246, 560, 862.    For  the  pleading,         •  Vol.  L  §  499  and  note.* 
practice,  and  evidence,  see  Crim.  Proced. 
II.  §  812  et  seq. 
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conscience ;  no  man  can,  of  right,  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect, 
or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry, 
against  his  consent.  No  human  authority  can,  in  any  case  what- 
ever, control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishment 
or  modes  of  worship."  But  this  provision  is  held  not  to  be  vio- 
lated by  laws,  and  their  enforcement,  against  Sabbath-breaking.^ 
A  like  doctrine  prevails  in  Arkansas,*  in  Indiana,^  in  California,* 
in  Texas,^  and  in  Missouri.^  And  in  New  York  it  has  been  ad- 
judged,— not  indeed  by  the  highest  tribunal,  but  evidently  in 
accordance  with  established  doctrine  in  the  State, — that  a  stat- 
ute forbidding  theatres  to  be  opened  on  Sunday  does  not  *^  de- 
prive the  actor  of  his  property,"  which  are  the  words  of  the 
constitution,  though  it  prohibits  what  may  be  the  most  profitable 
use  of  the  theatre.^  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of 
rest  from  worldly  labor,  dear  to  him  who  reveres  it  for  its  Divine 
origin,  has  to  the  statesman  and  jurist  a  significance  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  public  morality  and  happi- 
ness, viewed  merely  as  of  civil  regulation.  And  though  the 
law  should  not  foster  any  particular  sect  of  religion  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest,  or  even  at  the  expense  of  him  who  conscien- 
tiously rejects  all  current  forms ;  still  it  should  not  cast  off  a  good 
thing,  beneficial  to  the  entire  community,  simply  because  the 
majority  of  the  people  believe  it,  not  only  to  be  good,  but  to  be 
sanctioned  also  by  religion. 

§  952.  How  the  Chapter  divldedL — ^We  shall  consider,  I.  By  what 
Acts  particular  Statutory  Provisions  are  violated ;  II.  Repetitions 

^  Specht  9.  Commonwealth,  S  Barr,  constitutionaL    And  the  court  observed : 

812.  "  It  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  the 

*  Shore?  «.  The  State,  5  Eng.  269.  legislature  to  make  police  regulations  as 

*  Yoglesong  o.  The  State,  9  Ind.  112 ;  to  the  hours  and  modes  of  occupying 
Poltz  V.  The  State,  88  Ind.  216 ;  SchUt  places  of  amusement,  so  as  to  make  their 
V.  The  State,  81  Ind.  246.  use  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  com- 

*  Ex  parte  Andrews,  18  Cal.  678 ;  Ex  munity.  The  reason  which  induced  the 
parte  Bird,  19  Cal.  180.  But  see  Ex  legislature  to  make  it  penal  to  suffer 
parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  602.  any  persons  to  play  after  certain  hours  in 

ft  Gabel  v.  Houston,  29  Texas,  886.         the  ereningare  not  for  us  to  inquire  into." 

*  The  State  v.  Ambs,  20  Misso.  214.       Commonwealth  o.  Colton,  8  Gray,  488. 
7  LindenmuUer  v.  People,  88  Barb.    By-laws. — As  to  city  ordinances  against 

648.    Maisaehuaetta  —  Saturday.  —  In    Sabbath-breaking,  see  Canton  r.  Nist, 
Massachusetts  it  was  held,  that  a  statute    9  Ohio  State,  489;    Gabel  v.  Houston* 
prohibiting  the  use  of  bowling  aUeyt    supra, 
after  six  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  it 
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amounting  to  Nuisaiice ;  HE.  Connecting  oiher  Offences  witli  tins; 
IV.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 


I.  By  wTiot  Aett  'particular  Statuary  Provisions  are  violated. 

§  953.  In,  what  Tanai  the  Btatntae.  —  The  language  of  onr  stat- 
utes is  not  entirely  uniform;  but»  in  geneialt  they  proride  in 
varying  words  against  the  doing  of  ordinary  labor  or  business  on 
the  Lord's  day,  excepting  from  this  prorision  works  of  necessity 
and  charity. 

Inhibition  —  Bsoeption.  —  Of  course,  then,  a  transaction,  to  be 
indictable,  must  fall  within  the  general  inhibition ;  and  must  not, 
within  the  exception.  If,  at  either  point,  it  fiula,  it  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  statute.    Let  us  first  look  at  the  — 

§  954.  Oanond  Xnhibitian.  —  There  are  various  forms  of  it,  but 
of  substantially  one  meanii^.    Thus  — 

"Commoa  Labor"  —  (Trading  —  CSoatraotlnc).  —  The  words  of 
the  Ohio  enactment  are  ^  common  labor ; ''  and  they  are  held  to 
include  ^'  trading,  bartering,  selling,  or.  buying  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise.*^  ^  The  making  of  a  promissory  note  on  Sunday, 
it  has  been  adjudged,  in  Indiana,  is  a  work  of  ^^  common  labor," 
rendering  the  note  void.^  But  whether  the  mere  selling  of  two 
c^rs  on  Sunday,  where  there  is  no  allegation  that  the  selling  of 
cigars  is  the  defendant's  avocation,  is  ^  common  labor,"  is  a  ques- 
tion unsettled.^  If  within  his  usual  avocation,  it  is  an  ofifenxae  to 
sell  a  single  cigar,^  or  ^^  two  quarts  of  beer."  ^ 

1  Cincinnati  o.  Rice,  15   Ohio,  226.  chandise,  except  certain  articlea  of  food. 

See  Bloom  v.  Richards.  2  Ohio  State,  Kaking  a  contract  or  agreement  is  not 

887 ;  Sellers  o.  Dugsn,  18  Ohio,  489l  forbidden."   Therefore  it  was  held  that  a 

<  Reynolds  v.  Steyenson,  4  Ind.  619.  benevolent  society  might  lawMly  hold 

••  Ordinary   CalUng."  —  In   Georgia,  a  its  business  meetinga  and  transact  its 

promissory  note  made  on  Sunday,  but  business  on  Sunday.    People  «.  Toung 

not  within  the  "  ordinary  callings  "  of  the  Men's,  ftc.,  Sotiety,  65  Barb.  857.    And 

party,  is  not  Yoid  under  the  statute  ol  see  Peate  v.  Dickens,  3  Dowi  P.  C.  171 ; 

1762.    Sanders  i;.  Johnson,  29  Ga.  626.  Rex  v.  Whitaaah,  7  B.  &  C.  606 ;  Begbie 

•*  Work  or  Servile  Labor."  ^  In  New  v.  Levi,  1  Gromp.  &  J.  180  ;  post,  §  068. 
York,  an  agreement  to  publish  an  adver-         '  Wetsler  v.  The  StAte,  18  Ind.  416. 

tisement  in  a  newspaper  issued  on  Sun-  See  Drury  v.  Defontaane,  1  Taunt.  181 ; 

day  has  been  adjudged  void,  and  the  Scaife  o.  Morgan,  4  M.  &  W.  270, 1  Horn 

price  not  recoverable  by  suit    Smith  «;  &  H.  208. 

Wilcox,  25  Barb.  841.    In  another  New         *  Folti  v.  The  State,  83  Ind.  215. 
York  case,  Ingraham,  P.  J.,  said :  "U        *  Eitel  v.  The   State,  88   Ind.  20^ 

[the  stotute]  prohibits  work  or  servile  criticising  Wetaler  v.  The  State, 
labor,  and  the  exposure  to  sale  of  mer- 
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•"WorMy  Bmploymexit''  —  (Driving  OmsObm),  —  In  Pennsyl* 
vania,  the  driving  of  an  omnibtts,  as  a  public  conyeyance,  is  held 
to  be  a  **  worldly  employment,"  not  lawful  on  this  day.^ 

§  955.  Acts  tmlawftd  on  oflMr  Qroundaw  -^  We  shall  see,  by  and 
by,^  that  a  particular  act  may  be  a  violation  both  of  the 
Sunday  law  and  of  another  provision  either  of  the  oommon  or 
statutory  law.  But,  in  matter  of  mere  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  —  ♦ 

Oaming.  —  The  Indiana  court  held,  tibat  gaming  cannot  be 
deemed  **  common  labor,"  or  one's  **  tisual  avocation."  It  **  is," 
said  Davison,  J.,  ^*an  offence  defined  by  statutory  law — it  is  a 
criminal  act  —  the  doing  of  which  on  any  day  of  the  week  is 
forbidden ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  an  act  thus  forbidden  cannot 
be  held  to  be  an  act  of  common  labor  or  of  usual  avocation."  * 
But,— 

Uquor  Belling.  —  Where  there  is  no  general  prohibition,  in  any 
statute,  of  the  sale  of  intoiticating  liquor,  and  it  is  therefore  law- 
ful for  a  person  to  make  such  selling  his  *^  usual  avocation,"  if 
then  a  statute  forbids  ** common  labor"  on  the  Lord's  day,  a 
Hquor  seller,  selling  on  that  day,  though  but  in  a  single  instance, 
violates  the  statute.^ 

§  956.  *  Labor,  BnalneM,  Work."  —  The  Massachusetts  statute 
has  the  words  ^^  any  manner  of  labor,  business,  or  work ; "  and  it 
is  held  that — 

acflddng  Wfli.  —  The  execution  of  a  will  does  not  come  within 
the  inhibition,  so  as  to  render  the  will  void.  Not  every  thing 
pertaining  to  earthly  affairs  is  *^  labor,  business,  or  work."  For 
example,  — 

Marrying.  —  "A  contract  of  marriage,"  said  the  learned  judge, 
"  is  a  purely  civil  contract.  .  .  .  Yet  no  one  would  contend  that 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  a  civil  magistrate  to  complete  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  contract  by  joining  parties  in  matrimony  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  that  a  contract  of  ^marriage  entered  into  before  and 

1  Johntton  9.  Commonwealth,  10  Har-  Sandiman  v.  Bitacfay  7  B.  &  C.  96,  9  B. 

ris.  Pa.  102 ;  Commonwealth  v.  JeandeU,  &  R.  796. 

2  Grant,  Pa.  606.    See  Coramoowaahh  *  Poat>  §  966. 

o.  Kesbit,  10  Casey,  39S ;  Commonwealth  *  The  State  «.  Conger,  14  Ind.  896» 

V.  Jacobus,  1  Leg.  Gaz.  Rep.  491 ;  Reoc  o.  807. 

Hiddleton,  4  D.  &  R.  824,  8  B.  ft  C.  164 ;  *  Voc^esong  v.  The  State,  9  lad.  112. 

Bee  poat,  §  961, 966. 
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solemnized  by  a  magistrate  would  be  invalid  because  the  act  was 
done  on  the  Lord's  day."  ^    But — 

Joiirne3ring  to  a  Market. — Travelling  to  market  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  supply  customers  on  Monday  morning,  is 
within  these  statutory  terms.^ 

§  957.  Hmpioymeiit  of  Uke  daw.  —  In  ^'  Statutory  Crimes,"  '  we 
saw  that,  when  29  Car.  2,  o.  7,  §  1,  forbade  any  "  tradesman, 
artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other  person  whatsoever,"  to  exer- 
cise his  ordinary  calling  on  the  Lord's  day,  — 

Farmer.  —  This  was  held  not  to  extend  to  a  £euiner ;  ^  because 
it  could  do  so  only  by  force  of  the  words  "any  other  person 
whatsoever,"  and  these  are  limited  in  construction  to  persons  of 
like  classes  with  those  specifically  enumerated.  This  sort  of  in- 
terpretation is  applied  in  various  other  particulars.^ 

§  958.  Xhridont  Meaning.  —  And,  in  general  terms,  these  stat- 
utes are  to  be  so  construed  as  not  to  make  acts  criminal  which 
plainly  they  were  not  meant  to  prohibit.'    Therefore  — 

Baking.  —  The  statute  just  mentioned  was  held  not  to  forbid 
the  baking  of  puddings  and  pies  for  dinner  on  Sunday ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
statute  for  a  baker  to  bake  bread  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business.^ 

Driving  to  Clraroh.  —  And  in  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  ad- 
judged not  to  be  in  violation  of  the  act  of  22d  AprU,  1794, 
for  a  hired  domestic  servant  to  drive  his  employer's  family  to 
church;^  while  yet,  as  we  have  seen,^  the  driving  of  an  omni- 

^  Bennett  v.  Brooki,  9  Allen,  118, 122,  be  generally  obserred  hj  a  baker  staying 

opinion  by  Bigelow,  C.  J.  at  home  to  bake  the  dinners  of  a  number 

3  Jones  r.  Andorer,  10  Allen,  18.  of  families,  than  by  his  going  to  church. 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  §  245.  '  and  those   families    or   their   serrants 
^  Reg.  V.  Cleworth,  4  B.  &  8.  927.  staying  at   home  to  dress  dinners  for 

*  Bennett  v.  Brooks,  9  Allen,  118.  themselres ;  and  this  sort  of  exercise  of 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  §  281-240.  a  trade  not  only  falls  within  the  ezcep- 
7  Bex  V.  Younger,  6  T.  B.  449;  Rex  tion  of '  works  of  necessity  and  charity,' 

0.  Cox,  2  Bur.  786.    Hawkins  obserres :  but  is  also  within  the  proTiso,  as  being 

*'  It  is  said  to  hare  been  agreed  by  the  for  this  purpose  a  cook's  shop ;  it  being 

court,  that  an  indictment  will  lie  on  this  as  reasonable  that  a  baker  should  bake 

statute  [Stat.  29  Car.  2,  c.  7]  against  a  for  the  poor,  as  that  a  cook  should  roast 

baker  for  baking  loayes  of  bread  or  rolls  or  boll  for  them."    1  Hawk.  P.  C  Curw. 

on  the  Lord's  day  in  the  usual  way  of  his  ed.  p.  860,  §  8. 

trade,  because  that  is  not  a  work  of        '  Commonwealth  v.  Nesblt,  10  Oasey 

necessity;  but  that  it  will  not  lie  for  898. 

baking  puddings,  pies,  or  meat  for  din-        *  Ante,  1 964. 

ners ;  for  the  Sabbath  is  more  likely  to 
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* 

bus,  as  a  public  conTeyance,  is  held,  in  the  same  State,  to  be 
unlawful.^ 

Shaving  Oofttomeni.  —  Perhaps,  in  like  manner,  it  would  not  be 
unlawful  for  a  private  barber  tof  share  his  master  on  Sunday ; 
but,  in  England,^  and  in  Pennsylvania,^  it  has  been  adjudged  so 
for  a  barber  to  shaye  customers  in  the  ordinary  way. 

§  959.  Works  of  NeoaMity  and  Charity.  —  But  these  statutes 
except  out  of  their  general  inhibition  ^*  works  of  necessity  and 
charity."  What  are  such  works,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  by 
rule.  The  ^^  necessity  "  is  not  absolute  and  physical.*  Perhaps 
the  connection  of  this  word  with  *^  charity  "  may  mollify  the  con- 
struction. Work  to  preyent  a  great  waste  of  property  is  held  to 
come  within  this  exception.    For  example,  — 

Saving  Sap.  —  If  a  man  has  a  maple  sugar  orchard,  he  may 
gather  and  even  boil  his  sap  on  Sunday,  when  he  cannot  other- 
wise prevent  its  waste.^ 

Malting  Barley.  —  It  takes  ten  days  to  malt  barley.  ^*  After 
four  days,  the  barley  is  drawn  on  a  ^iln  to  dry ;  and,  while  there, 
it  must  be  turned  four  times  each  day  for  two  days ;  the  third, 
three  times,  when  it  is  out  of  much  danger."  And  this  turning 
of  it,  on  Sunday,  has  been  held  to  be  within  the  exception  of  the 
statute,  not  subjecting  the  party  to  indictment.^ 

Gathering  Etoa-weedL  —  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  gathering  of  sea-weed  at  ten  o'clock  of  a  Sun- 
day evening,  at  low  tide,  on  a  secluded  beach,  does  not  come 
within  this  exception,  though  the  sea-weed  is  in  danger  of  being 
washed  away  and  lost  by  the  next  flood  tide.^    We  may  doubt 

^  See  alBO  ScuUjr  v.  Commonwealth^  labor  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a 

11  Casey,  611.  lawM  object,  under  the  circumstances 

*  Phillips  V.  Innes,  4  CL  ft  F.  284.  of  any  particular  case,  cannot  be  con- 

*  Commonwealth  o.  Jacobus,  1  Leg.  sidered  as  against  the  prohibition  of  the 
Oas.  Rep.  401.  statute.    So  in  McGatrick  o.  Wason,  4 

«  See  Vol.  L  §  860-^66;   post,  §  9eOr  Ohio  State,  666,  it  was  held,  that  'the 

and  the  note  following  the  next  necessity  may  cprow  out  of,  or,  indeed, 

*  Whitcomb  v.  Oilman,  86  Vt.  297;  be  incidental  to,  a  particular  trade  or 
Morris  u.  The  State,  81  Ind.  189.  calling/    Clearly,  in  the  case  in  Judg- 

*  docket  V.  The  Sute,  88  Ind.  416,  ment,  it  is  such  an  incident." 

Bay,  C.  J.,  obserring:   "In  IfMsachu-  ^  Commonwealth  v.  Sampson,  97  ICass. 

setts,  in  Commonwealth  v.  Knox,  6  Mass.  407,  Hoar,  J.,  obserring :  **  It  is  not  easy 

76,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  to  give  a  precise  rule  for  cases  of  this 

ent  century.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  recog-  kind,  some  of  which  come  yery  near  the 

nixed  the  principle  that  any  labor  neces-  line.     The  definition  which   has   been 

eary,  by  which,  he   says,  '  cannot   be  giren  of  the  phrase  '  works  of  necessity 

understood  ph/doal  necessity/  but  such  or  charity/  that  it '  comprehends  all  acts 
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whiether  the  courts  in  all  our  States  will  follow  a  doctrine  which 
thus  forbids  the  saving  of  property.    Again,  — 

Prerontiiis  StoppacB  of  MlUfl.  *-*  The  same  court  held,  that  the 
clearing  out  of  a  wheel-pit,  to  preyent  the  stoppage  of  mills  em- 
ploying many  hands,  is  not  a  work  of  ^  necessity  or  charity,** 
which  can  be  lawfully  done  on  the  Sabbath.^ 

§960.  AraTeUlnc — («ka  Mafls  —  PaMragsr).  —  The  diiyer  of 
a  coach,  carrying  the  United  States'  mail  in  pureuance  of  a 
contract  with  the  postmaster-general,  does  not,  it  is  held  in  Maa- 
sachtisetts,  violate  this  statute ;  though  a  passenger  who  rides  in 
the  coach  does.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
probably  protect  the  driver,  even  if  the  statute  were  in  terms 
adverse.  But,  the  judge  added,  **  travelling,  when  from  neces- 
sity, is  not  prohibited  by  that  section.  By  necessity,  caonot  be 
understood  physical  necessity ;  for  a  case  in  which  any  man  is 
physically  obUged  to  travel  can  hardly  be  imagined.  But  a  moral 
fitness  or  propriety  of  travelling,  under  the  circumstances  of  any 
particular  case,  may  be  deemed  necessity  within  this  section; 
and  a  fortiori,  when  the  travelling  is  necessary  to  execute  a  law- 
ful contract,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  unnecessary  travelling 
against  the  prohibition  of  the  statute.  •  •  .  But  let  it  be  remem** 
bered,  that  our  opinion  does  not  protect  travellers  in  the  stage- 


which  it  is  morally  fit  and  proper  shoald  clear  that  it  would  f nmiah  no  ezcuso  for 

1^  done  on  the  Sabbath/  may  itself  re*  flahingorehooting  on  that  day.    Wbato. 

quire  some   explanation.     Bave    Iiifb,  *—  Bow  it  would  be  if  a  whale  happened 

Property,  prevent  Soflbrlng.  —  To  save  to  be  stranded  on  the  shore,  we  need  not 

life,  or  prevent  or  reliere  suffering,  and  determine.    Whether  a  case  wholly  ex- 

this  in  the  case  of  animals  as  well  as  ceptional,  and  involring  a  large  amoi^nt 

men ;  to  prepare  needful  food  for  man  of  aooeesible  ralue,  would  require  any 

and  beast ;  to  save  property,  ae  in  the  modification  of  the  rule,  is  not  now  U 

case  of  fire,  flood,  or  tempest,  or  other  question.    The  deposit  of  searweed  upon 

unusual  peril,  would  unquestionably  be  the  shore  by  the  waves,  if  not  eonstant, 

acts  which  fall  within  the   exception,  is  frequent.    It  is  not  property  which 

But  it  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for  work  on  *has  been  reduced  into  possession,  and 

the  Lord's  day,  that  it  is  more  conren-  afterward  been  exposed  to  loss  or  haaard. 

lent  or  profitable  if  then  done  than  it  There  was  no  certainty,  or  strong  proba- 

would  be  to  defer  or  omit  it.    Jones  v.  biiity,  that  equally  good  opportunities  of 

Andoyer,  10  Allen,  IS.  .  «  .  Wreak.—  gathering  it  would  not  often  recur  on 

If  a  ressel  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  other  days.    The  ooUecting  of  it  on  th« 

beach,  it  would  hare  been  lawfhl  to  work  beach  as  it  is  found  there  from  time  to 

on  Sunday  for  the  preservation  of  prop*  time  is  one  of  the  ordinary  branches  of 

erty  which  might  be  lost  by  delay.  Tiah.  agricultural  labor."    p.  400,  410.    See 

—  But  if  the  fish  in  the  bay  or  the  birds  ante,  f  877. 

on  the  shore  happen  to  be  uncommonly        ^  MoQrath  v.  Merwin,  112  Maes.  467* 
abjmdiuit  on  the  Lord's  day,  it  is  equally 
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ooacfa,  or  the  carrier  of  the  mail  in  driving  about  any  town  to 
dischaige  or  to  receive  passengers ;  and  much  less  in  blowing  his 
horn,  to  the  disturbance  of  serious  people,  either  at  public  wor- 
ship or  in  their  own  houses.  The  carrier  may  proceed  with  the 
mail  on  the  Lord's  day  to  the  post-office;  he  may  go  to  any 
public-house  to  refresh  himself  and  his  horses ;  and  he  may  take 
the  mail  from  the  post-office  and  proceed  on  his  route.  Any 
other  liberties  on  the  Lord's  day  our  opinion  does  not  war- 
rant." 1 

other  TtaTelUiig.  —  The  trayelling  which  will  be  protected  on 
Sunday  as  *^  necessary  "  must  be  on  a  real,  not  fancied,  necessity ; 
recognized  by  the  law,  and  not  resting  merely  in  the  belief  of  the 
party.2    Thus,  — 

To  proonre  dumge  of  Homs.  —  A  travelling  by  one  to  induce 
his  master  to  change  his  hours  of  labor  from  the  night  to  the 
day,  that  he  may  sleep  better,  is  not  a  work  either  of  ^^  necessity 
or  charity."  •    But — 

Proovre  Medioiaa.  —  It  is  otherwise  of  a  travelling  to  procure 
medicine  for  a  sick  yet  convalescent  child>    So — 

Visit  to  Fatlier.  —  It  is  a  filial  duty,  and  not  forbidden,  the 
Pennsylvania  court  has  held,  for  a  son  to  travel  on  Sunday  to 
visit  his  father  in  the  country.^ 

§  961.  Sale  of  lAqnoT  hy  Ttovemen  on  Bonday.  —  The  Pennsyl- 
vania statute  of  1794  is  in  the  following  words :  *^  If  any  person 
^hall  do  or  perform  any  worldly  employment  or  business  what- 
ever on  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  works  of  neces- 
sity and  charity  only  excepted,  or  shall  use  or  practise  any  unlawful 
game,  himting,  shooting,  sport,  or  diversion  whatsoever  on  the 
same  day,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  every  such  person  so  offend- 
ing shall,  &c.  Provided  always^  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  dressing  of  victuals  in  private 
families,  bakehouse^,  lodging-houses,  inns,  and  other  houses  of 
entertainment,  for  the  use  of  sojourners,  travellers,  or  strangers, 
or  to  hinder  watermen  from  landing  their  passengers,  or  ferrymen 

1  Commonwealth  9.  Knox,  6  Mast.  76,         <  Ck>mion7  v.  Boston,  117  Mass.  64. 
o]^ion  by  Parsons,  C.  J.  And  see  United         <  Gonnan  r.  Lowell,  117   Mass.  65. 

States  V.  Hart,  Pdt.  C.  C.  890;  Fiagg  v.  As  to  selling  the  medicine,  see  Beg.  «. 

MiUbnrj,  4  Cnsh.  248.    Bee  also,  on  this  Howarth,  83  U.  C.  Q.  B.  687. 
subject,  Marraj  v.  Commonwealth,  12         *  Logan  9.  Bfathews,  6  Barr,  417, 420. 

Hazris,  Pa.  270.  See  also  Commonwealth  «.  Nesbit,  10 

s  Johjuon  9.  Irasbugh,  47  Yt.  2&  Casaj,  89a 
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from  carrying  over  the  water  travellers  or  persons  removing  with 
their  families  on  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  nor  to 
the  delivery  of  mUk  or  the  necessaries  of  life  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  nor  after  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day."  And  the  court  has  held,  that  the  keeper  of  a 
tavern  violates  this  statute,  if  he  sells  on  the  Sabbath  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  a  traveller,  or  to  a  temporary  sojourner.^  But  in 
Delaware,  under  the  former  statute  of  the  latter  State,  the  con- 
trary was  decided.2 

§  962.  xsxpoiing  Gk>ods  for  Bale,  Ao.  —  In  Missouri,  ^^  exposing 
to  sale  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise ;  keeping  open  any  ale 
or  porter  house,  grocery,  or  tippling-shop ;  and  selling  or  retail- 
ing any  fermented  or  distilled  liquor,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
commonly  called  Sunday,"  —  were  made  punishable.  Under  this 
provision,  the  acts,  it  was  held,  must  have  been  done  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  customers,  and  have  been  in  continuation  of  the 
usual  occupation  of  the  week.^ 

§  968.  Keep  open  Shop.  —  A  statute  punishing  a  person  who 
^^ shall  keep  open  his  shop,  warehouse,  or  workhouse"  on  the 
Lord's  day,  is  violated  though  the  door  be  not  actually  left  open, 
if  the  occupant  is  within  ready  to  do  business,  and  there  is  no 
obstruction  to  persons  entering.^ 

§  964.  "  TimTeUer."  —  To  make  a  person  a  *'  traveller,"  within 
the  English  statute  of  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  118,  §  2,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary he  should  be  journeying  on  business.  ^^  Of  course,  a  man 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  traveller  who  goes  to  a  place  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  refreshment.  But  if  he  goes  to  an  inn  for 
refreshment  in  the  course  of  a  journey,  whether  of  business  or  of 


1  Omit  ^.Commonwealth,  0  Hairisi  Fia. 
426.  So  also  in  Tennessee,  The  Sute  v. 
Eskridge,  1  Swan»  Tenn.  418.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Pennsylyania  case,  the  sale  of 
liquors  on  Sunday,  by  a  Ucenied  inn- 
keeper, is  not  an  indictable  offence  under 
the  acta  of  11th  March,  1884,  and  16th 
April,  1849.  The  only  penalty  incurred 
by  such  a  sale  is  that  imposed  by  the  act 
of  1794,  forbidding  worldly  employments 
on  the  Lord's  day.  Commonwealth  v. 
Naylor,  10  Casey,  86. 

s  Hall  V.  The  State,  4  Earring.  Del. 
182.  See  ante,  §  965 ;  Hudson  v.  Geary, 
4  B.  L  486;  Beg.  v.  Whiteley,  8  H.  &N. 
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148 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Naylor,  10  Casey, 
86.  See  The  Stote  v,  Benjamin,  2  Ore- 
gon, 126. 

*  The  State  v.  Crabtree,  27  Misso. 
282.    See  ante,  f  964. 

«  Commonwealth  v.  Harrison,  11  Gray, 
808 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Lynch,  8  Gray, 
884.  "It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  said 
Metcalf,  J.,  in  the  last^ited  case,  "  that 
any  shop  is  kept  open,  on  any  day  of  the 
seyen,  when  it  is  kept  perfectly  acces- 
sible to  those  who  wish  to  enter  it,  and 
the  owner  or  his  servant  or  agent,  is 
within,  ready  to  do  business."  p.  88& 
See  also  Koop  v.  People,  47  BL  827. 
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pleasure,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  refreshment,  and  the  innkeeper 
is' justified  in  supplying  it."^  Persons  walking  in  a  town  on  a 
Sunday  morning  to  enjoy  the  country  air,  and  taking  refreshment 
at  an  inn,  though  only  two  miles  from  their  residence,  are  ^^  tray* 
ellers."  « 


n*  Sepetitians  amounting  to  NaUance. 

§  965.  General  View.  —  The  reader  will  find  something  on  this 
subject  in  ^^ Criminal  Procedure."^  Aside  from  what  is  there 
laid  down,  it  has  been  held  in  Pennsylvania,  on  a  haheM  corpus 
hearing  before  a  single  judge,  that,  — 

Multiplicity  of  Acts.  —  Though  one  act  of  Sabbath-breaking  is 
punishable  by  a  fine,  there  may  be  such  a  succession  of  acts,  of 
the  same  sort,  as  wiU  amount  to  a  public  nuisance  indictable  and 
abatable.    Thus,  — 

PnbUo  CoiiTeyanoe.  —  The  driving  of  a  public  conveyance,  for 
hire,  on  Sunday,  is  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1794,  inflicting  tiie 
penalty  of  four  dollars  for  performing  worldly  employment  on 
the  ^^  Lord's  day,  commonly  called  Sunday."  But,  as  a  further 
consequence,  the  running  of  cars  on  passenger  railroads  on  Sun- 
day being,  by  reason  of  the  noise  accompanying  them,  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  rights  of  worship  and 
of  rest,  the  drivers  of  such  cars  may  be  arrested  and  held  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace.^ 

1  Atkinsoii  o.  Sellers,  5  C.  B.  x.  b.  442,  a  breach  of  the  public  peace  of  the  Sab* 

448,  Cockbum,  C.  J.  bath,  and  may  not  the  offender  or  oflend- 

*  Tajrlor  V.  Hamphriee,  17  C.  B.  ir.  b.  era  be  held  to  bail  to  keep  the  peace  ? 
639.  And  see  10  C.  B.  x.  b.  439.  See  .  .  .  Trayelling,  or  riding  for  recreation, 
Aiither,  as  to  who  is  a  "  trareUer/'  Fisher  la  not  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  per- 
V.  Howard,  10  Cox  C.  C.  144;  Leslie  v.  sonsmaynot  be  arrested  for  riding  along 
Lewiston,  02  Maine,  468 ;  Hinckley  o.  the  street  for  such  purposes.  The  dis- 
Penobscot,  42  Maine,  89.  turbance,  if  any,  occasioned  by  the  yehi- 

*  Crim.  Proced.  11.  §  812  et  seq.  de,  would  be  but  for  an  instant,  and  not 
^  Commonwealth  v.  Jeandell,  2  Qrant,     soon  recurring.     This  is  very  unlike  in 

Pa.  600.  The  judge,  Thompson,  obserred:  character  the  carrying  of  passengers  in 

V  When  worldly  employment  is  carried  a  yehide  along  the  same  route  eyery  six 

on  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  placet,  minutes,  as  was  intended  by  the  company 

as  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  quiet,  on  the  day  the  arrest  was  made.  .  .  . 

and  the  religious  exercises  of  a  comma-  The  penalty  imposed  by  the  act  of  1794 

nity,  either  at  home  or  in  churches,  or  Is  for  the  performance  of  worldly  em* 

places  of  public  worship,  and  it  may,  ployment — a  punishment  for  the  act. 

not  or  cannot  be  restrained  by  the  im-  The  offence  complained  of  here  is  the 

position  of  the  defined  penalty  in  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  ,*  and  the 

act,  do  not  such  ctrcumstances  constitate  worldly  employment,  the  kind  and  man- 
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§  966.   Same   Act  botli    8a.bb«|]i-tff'e«ldiig    «nd    otiier  Crime.  — 

Though  the  commission  of  crime  cannot  be  deemed  ''  common 
labor/'  ^  unless  what  is  done  is  of  a  sort  to  be  such  in  spite  of  its 
criminality ;  ^  still,  if  a  statute  against  Sabbath-breaking  in  terms 
forbids  a  thing,  the  thing  does  not  cease  to  be  Sabbath-breaking 
though  it  should  also  be  prohibited  bj  some  other  statute. 
Thus,  — 

Open  Biiop  and  SelUng  Idqnor.  —  Where  a  statute  had  made 
penal  the  keeping  open  of  a  shop  on  the  Lord's  day,  "for  the 
purpose  of  doing  business  therein,"  it  was  held  that  a  defendant 
violated  it,  though  what  he  did  consisted  in  selling  liquor  con- 
trary to  the  inhibitions  of  another  statute.* 

§  967.  Nuieano^.  —  It  is  but  repeating  what  in  point  of  legal 
principle  has  been  already  said,*  to  state,  that  one  by  tilie  repeti- 
tions of  sales  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  where  each  sale  is  a  violation 
of  a  statute,  may  make  his  premises  a  nuisance,  and  be  indictable 

lY.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  968.  Contracts.  —  Some  of  the  foregoing  questions  arose  in 
civil  actions  on  contract,  but  the  judgments  are  equally  binding 
in  criminal  cases.  Further  adjudications  on  contract  are  referred 
to  in  the  note.^ 

ner  of  it,  la  onlj  erideaca  of  the  offence  Steckpole  v.  Symonds,  8  Fott.  K.  H.  2M; 

charged.    It  is  not  oorered  bj  the  act  of  Smith  o.  Wilcox,  19  Barb.  681 ;  Hilton 

1794."    p.  608-^11.     And   tee  VoL  L  v.  Houghton,  86  Maine,  148 ;  Richardson 

§  1119-1121.  o.  EimbaU,  28  Maine,  463;    SeUert  v. 

^  Ante,  8  96&  Dugan,  18  Ohio,  489;  Goaa  o.  Whitney, 

s  See,  for  iUnatmtion,  Wetsler  v.  The  27  Vt  272 ;    Bryant   v.  Biddeford,  89 

State,  18  Ind.  86.  Maine,  198;  Huaaey  v.  Roqnemore,  27 

s  Commonirealth   v,  Trickey,  18  Al-  Ahi.  281 ;  Mohney  v.  Cook,  2  Casey,  842; 

len,  669.    See  Hingle  v.  The  State,  24  Vamey  v.  French,  19  N.  H.  288 ;   SUtde 

Ind.  86 ;  Morris  v.  The  State,  47  Ind.  v.  Arnold,  14  B.  Monr.  287 ;  Greene  o. 

608 ;  Herman  o.  The  State,  11  Ind.  811.  Godfrey,  44  Maine,  26;   Adams  v.  Gay, 

«  Ante,  §  966.  19  Vt.  868 ;  Northrop  v.  Foot,  14  Wend. 

•  The  State  o.  Williams,  1  Yroom,  248;  Jordan  v.  Moore,  10  Ind.  386; 
102;  Commonwealth  v.  Shea,  14  Gray,  Broome  v.  Wellington,  1  Sandf.  664; 
886.  Bosley  v.  McAllister,  18  Ind.  666;   Way 

•  See  Bloom  r.  BichardB,2  Ohio  Sute,  v.  Foster,  1  Allen,  408 ;  Miller  o.  Roet- 
887;  Hooper  tr.  Edwards,  26  Ala.  628;  sler,  4  £.  D.  Smith,  234;   Shennaa  sk 
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Judicial  Proeaedinyi,  *a  —  Theie  is  in  the  books  mueh  law 
concerning  arrests,  recognizances  entered  into,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings conducted  on  Sunday.  But  these  discussions  do  not 
seem  quite  in  place  here.    Some  cases  appear  in  a  note.^ 

Other  Points.  —  Some  other  points,  relating  to  the  subject  of 
this  chapter,  remain ;  but  not  of  interest  to  justify  a  particular 
examination  of  them  here.^ 

§  969.  Consoientioiu  OtMarrers  of  anothor  Daj.  — These  statutes 
extend  their  penalties  by  interpretation  to  persons  who  conscien- 
tiously keep,  as  their  Sabbath,  another  day  of  the  week.^  But 
some  of  them  contain  express  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
such  persons.^ 

§  970.  The  Intent  —  To  violate  these  statutes  requires  no  par- 
ticular criminal  intent,  other  than  simply  to  do  the  thing  which 
they  forbid.^  The  various  doctrines  explained  in  the  first  vol- 
ume are  applicable.    Thus,  — 

Mistake  of  Fact  —  If  one,  without  fault  or  carelessness,^  lets 
on  the  Sabbath  a  carriage  believing  it  is  to  be  used  for  a  work  of 
necessity  or  charity,  while  in  fact  it  is  not  so  used,  he  does  not 
thereby  become  guilty  of  crime.^  And  one  authorized  to  sell 
liquor  on  Sunday  to  travellers,  but  forbidden  to  seU  to  others, 

Bobeits,  1  Grant,  Pa.  261;    Strjker  v.  Bush,  809;   Bice  v.  Commonwealth,  8 

Yanderbilt,  8  Dutcher,  68 ;  Biimgardner  Buih,  14 ;    Basi  o.  Irrin,  49  Oa.  486 : 

V.  Taylor,  28  Ala.  687 ;  Robeson  i^.French,  Commonwealth  v.  Marrow,  8  Brews.  402 ; 

12  Met.  24;  Rainej  v.  Capps,  22  Ala.  Blood  v.  Bates,  81  Vt.  147;   Taylor  v. 

288.  Phillips,  8  East,  166. 

1  Nabors  v.  The  State,  6  Ala.  200;         *  See  Commonwealth  v.  Newton,  8 

Bland  o.  Whitfield,  1  Jones,  N.  C.  122;  Piclt.284;  The  State  o.  Meyer,  1  Speers, 

Cory  o.  Silcoz,  6  Ind.  870,  878;  The  805;  The  State  v.  Helgen,  1  Speers,  810 ; 

State  o.  Schnierle,  5  Rich.  299;  Chap-  Hall  &.  The  State,  8  Kelly,  18 ;  The  State 

man  v.  The  State,  6  Blackf.  Ill ;  Keith  v.  Williams,  4  Ire.  400;    The  State  v. 

V.  Tnttle,  28  Maine,  826 ;  Blood  v.  Bates,  Brooksbank,  6  Ire.  78 ;  The  State  v.  Goff, 

81  Vt.  147;  Harris  v.  Morse,  49  Maine,  20  Ark.  289;  Hudson  v,  Geazy,  4  R.  L 

482;  True  o.  Plumley,  86  Maine,  466;  486. 

The    State  v.  Suhur,  88   Maine,    639;         *  Specht  v.  Commonwealth,  8  Barr, 

Pearce  v.  Atwood,  18  Mass.  824 ;  Langa-  812 ;   Commonwealth  v.  Hyneman,  101 

bier  v.  Fairbury,  &c..  Railroad,  64  111.  Mass.  80.    And  see  Stansbuiy  o.  Marks, 

248;  Johnston  v.  People,  81  Bl.  469;  2  Dall.  218. 

Bayis   o.  Fish,  1   Greene,  Iowa,   406;         *  Commonwealth  v.  Trickey,  18  AI- 

Chapman  v.  The  State,  6  Blackf.  Ill;  len,  660;   Commonwealth  v.  Hyneman, 

RoBser  o.  McCoUy,  9  Ind.  587 ;  McCorkle  supra. 

p.  The  State,  14  Ind.  89;   Joy  r.  The         >  Shoyer  v.  The  State,  5  Eng.  259; 

State,  14  Ind.  189;   Mayo  v,  Wilson,  1  Brittln  v.  The  State,  5  Eng.  299. 
N.  H.  58  ;  Webber  v.  Merrill,  84  N.  H.         •  Vol.  1. 1  813  et  seq. 
802,  209;   Watta  v.  Commonwealth,  5         ^  Myers  v.  The  State,  1  Conn.  602. 
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should  not  be  convicted  if,  when  he  sold  it,  he  believed  on  good 
reason  that  he  was  supplying  refreshment  to  a  traveller,  though 
in  fact  the  person  was  not  a  traveller.^ 

1  Taylor  v.  Humphries,  17  0.  B.  v.  8.    856-869, 082,  068-466, 780,  820-826,  877, 
689;  YoL  I.  §  808 ;  Stat  Crimes,  §  182,    1021, 1022. 


For  LOTTERIES,  see  Stat  Crimes. 

MAGISTRATE,  see  Malfbabahob  and  "Sok-wjubaxom  iv  Owwiom. 

MAIM,  see  Mathbx. 

MAINTENANCE,  see  Ckaxpbbtt  and  Maihtbxabob. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

KATiFEASAyCE  AND  KOK-FBASAKCE  IN  OFFICE.^ 

§  071.  Ihtrodnctioii. 

972-077.  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the  like. 

978,079.  SheriiZs  and  the  like. 

96(K-082.  Some  MisceUaneons  Topics. 

§  971.   Flnt  Volume  —  Tbls  Ghaptsr,  and  how  divided.  —  In  the 

preceding  volume,*  we  took  a  general  view  of  the  duty  of  officers 
in  respect  of  their  official  tmsts,  and  how  far  tlieir  neglect  or  re- 
fusal  of  it  renders  them  indictable.  In  this  chapter,  we  are 
simply  to  consider  something  of  the  application  of  elementary 
doctrines  to,  I.  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  other  like  Officers; 

II.  SherifiGs  and  other  like  Officers ;  after  which  we  shall  look  at, 

III.  Some  Miscellaneous  Topics. 

• 

I.  Ju9tiee$  of  the  Peace  and  other  like  Officere. 
§  972.   Grimlnal  Raaponaibmty  of  Inferior  Maglatrates.  — We  have 

seen,'  that,  according  to  the  more  common  doctrine,  justices  of 
the  peace  and  other  inferior  magistrates  may  be  holden  criminally 
for  malfeasance,  even  in  respect  of  their  judicial  conduct.  Most 
of  the  cases  in  the  English  books  concern  the  granting  of — 

Ctlminal  Information.  —  In  this,  the  court  acts  on  its  discretion 
as  well  as  the  law ;  and,  though  it  cannot  grant  an  information 
where  an  indictment  would  not  lie,  it  may  refuse  one.  As  foun- 
dation for  an  information,  — 

Cormption.  —  The  court  requires  evidence  of  something  more 

than  a  mere  mistake  concerning  their  duty ;  it  requires  corrup- 

■» 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  ing,  practice,  and  eridence,  see  Crim. 

Vol.  L  I  218,  289, 299,  816,  821, 469-464,  Proced.  11.  |  819  et  seq. 
707.   See  this  Tolame,  Bbibbbt  ;  Paisov        *  See  the  places  referred  to  in  the  last 

BaaxoH,  ftc.     And  see   Stat.  Crimes,  note,  and  particularly  |  469-464. 
§  668, 806, 806, 828,  969.    For  the  plead-        >  Vol.  L  §  462. 
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tion.^  Corruption,  also,  is  necessary  to  snstaiu  an  indictment ;  *  but 
more  exactly  how  this  is  we  shall  see  further  on.' 

§  978.  Tnntano—  of  Informatioiui  granted.  —  Informations  have 
been  granted  against  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  convicting  defend- 
ants without  summons ;  ^  for  refusing  an  ale-house  license  from 
motives  of  resentment ;  ^  tox  sanding  a  man  to  the  house  of  coi> 
rection  without  cause  ;  ^  for  declining  to  administer  an  oath,  as 
the  statute  reqxdred  him  to  do ;'  for  discharging  a  prisoner  on 
insufficient  bail ; '  for  bailing  a  felon  ;  *  for  otherwise  admitting 
to  bail  where  he  had  no  authority ;  ^  for  refusing  bail,  or  particu- 
lar persons  as  such ;  ^  for  adding  to  an  order,  requiring  the  con- 
currence of  two  justices^  the  name  of  a  second  one  ;  ^  for  making 
a  false  return  to  a  mandamus ;  ^  for  sitting  as  magistrate  in  a  case 
in  which  he  was  pecaonally  inrtttrested ;  ^^  and  tor  some  other  im- 
proper acts  and  omissions.^ 

§  974.  lEuitanoM  of  XndlotiiiMxiB. — Indictmemts  have  been  main* 
tained,  for  issuing  a  wairant  where  there  was  no  complaint  and 
proceeding  under  the  same ;  ^  for  discharging  an  offender  without 
sufficient  scneties ;  ^^  for  not  attempting  to  suppress  a  riot.^ 


1  Rex  V.  Halford,  7  Mod.  193 ;  Rex  v.  Bex  v.  Oottsn,  W.  Kel.  126 ;  The  Stste 

Hann,  8  Bur.  1716;   Rex  v..  Jackaon,  1  v.  Odell,  8  Blmckf.  896. 

T.  R.  658 ;  Reg.  v.  Badger/  7  Jar.  216,  *  Rex  v.  HanD,  8  Bur.  1716;  Rex  v. 

12  Law  J.  X.B.  M.  C.  66;  Anoaytaovm,  Wiinama,   8  Bar.   1817.     See  Rex   p. 

16  Jar.  996, 14  £og.  L.  &  £q.  161 ;  Rex  Athay,  2  Bar.  668 ;  People  o.  Norton, 

v.  Gotten,  W.  Kel.  126;  Rex  v.  Baylis,  S  7  Barb.  477. 

Bur.  1818 ;  Rex  v.  Rye  Juitices,  Say.  26;  ^  Rex  v.  Okey,  8  Mod.  46. 

Rex  V.  Seaford  Juaticet,  1  W.  Bt.  482 ;  ^  Smith  v.  Langham,  Skin.  60,  61. 

Bex  9.  WilUaiBflon,  8  B.  ft  Aid.  68&;  Rex  •  Rex  o.  LedUrd,  Say.  242 ;   Respob* 

V.  Jackson,  Loif  t,  147  ;  Rex  v.  Lancashire  Ilea  p.  Bums,  1  Teatei,  870.     See  Beg. 

Justices,  1  D.  ft  R.  486 ;  Rex  v.  Cozens,  v.  Tvacy,  6  Mod.  179. 

2  Doug.  426 ;  In  re  Featlman,  4  Nav.  ft  •  Rex  o.  Clarke,  3  Stra.  12ie. 

M.  126,  2  A.  ft  £.  127 ;  Rex  v.  Davie,  2  lo  Rex  v.  Brooke,  2  T.  R.  190. 

Doug.  688;  Rex  v.  Corbett,  Say.  267;  u  Reg.  v.  Badger,  6  Jur.  994.     See 

Reg.,  p.  Badger,  6  Jur.  994;  Rex  v.  Friar,  Ber  o.  Joaee,  1  Wils.  7. 

1  Chit  702;  Rex  V.  Borron,  8  B*  ft  Aid.  »  Rex  o.  Howard,  7  Mod.  907. 
432.  M  Anonymous,  Lofft,  186. 

*  Vol.  L  §  462;  The  State  o.  Porter,  i«  Rex  i;.  Daris,  Lofft,  62. 

2  Tread.  694 ;  Commooweahh  o.  Radea,  »  Bex  o.  Fielding,  2  Bur.  719;  Rex  9. 
6  B.  Monr.  171;  Lining  v.  Bentham,  2  Phelps,.  2  Keny.  670;  Rex  v.  Wykes» 
Bay,  1 :  The  State  v.  Johnson,  2  Bay,  Andr.  288 ;  Anonymous,  Lofft,  44.  See 
886 ;  The  State  v.  Gardner,  2  Misso.  28 ;  also  Rex  o.  Stukely,  12  Mod.  493. 
Jonea  o.  People,  2  Scam.  477.  See  The  ^  Wallace  vi  Commonwealth,  3  Ya. 
State  V.  Leigh,  8  Day.  ft  Bat.  127 ;  The  Cm.  180. 

State  9.  Lenoir  Justioea,  4  Hawks»  104.  n  People  a.  Coan»  16  Wend.  277. 

■  Post,  {  976;  VoL  L  §  299.  »  Respmbiica     v.     Montgomery,     1 

«  Rex  V,  AUington,  I  StM.  678.    See  Teetes,  419;  Reg.  a.  Neale,  9  Car.  ft  B 
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§  975.  Whether  Indlotmeiit  properly  Maintainable.  —  As  already 
obeerved,^  it  is  not  quite  aniversally  held,  that  justices  of  the 
peace  are  liable  to  an  indictment,  even  for  official  corrupticm,  in 
respect  of  their  judicial  proceedings.  Certainly  there  is  reason 
in  declining  to  cast  upon  their  shoulders,  as  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts,  a  heavier  burden  than  i^bome  by  the  judges  of  the  supe- 
rior. If  the  law  subjects  them,  as  it  does  the  higher  judges,  to 
impeachment  for  official  misconduct,  this  sihould  be  enough  in  the 
first  instance,  leaving  them  to  be  indicted,  if  this  proceeding  is 
also  to  be  resorted  to,  after  they  are  disrobed  of  office.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  relations  of  these  officers  to  the  law  diffeis 
somewhat  in  the  different  States,  therefore  that  no  one  enuncia* 
tion  of  doctrines  would  be  good  as  applied  in  every  locality. 

§  976.  Ministerial  diatingiiiahed  from  Jadioial.  —  Inferior  magis- 
trates, like  justices  of  the  peace,  have  duties  of  a  ministerial  sort ; 
and,  in  reason,  and  it  is  believed  in  authority,  they  may  be  pun- 
ishable for  malfeasance  or  non-feasance  in  respect  of  such  a 
duty,  where  they  would  not  be  if  it  were  judicial.    Thus,  — 

Cormption,  again.  —  When  one  who  was  both  mayor  and  justice 
of  the  peace  was  on  trial  for  the  neglect  of  not  suppressing  a  riot, 
Littledale,  J.,  said  to  the  jury :  ^'  Mere  good  feeling,  or  upright 
intentions,  are  not  sufficient  to  discharge  a  man  if  he  has  not  done 
his  duty.  The  question  here  is,  whether  the  defendant  did  all  that 
he  knew  was  in  his  power,  and  which  would  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  ordinary  prudence,  firmness,  and  activity."  ^  But  this  la 
plainly  not  the  corruption  which  would  be  required  to  convict  a 
magistrate  in  respect  of  judicial  misconduct.^  As  to  what  is  cor- 
ruption in  magistrates,  Ashhurst,  J.,  once  observed :  ^^  Though 
they  have  denied  generally  that  they  acted  from  any  interested 
motives  in  the  business,  yet  that  is  not  sufficient ;  for,  if  they 
acted  even  from  passion  or  from  opposition,  that  is  equally  cor- 
rupt as  if  they  acted  from  pecuniary  considerations."^  In  a 
South  Carolina  civil  case,  where  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  con- 
stable were  sued  jointly  for  false  imprisonment,  it  was  held  that 
they  were  liable,  if,  instigated  by  the  magistrate,  the  constable 

431.     See  alio  The  State  v.  Leigh,  8  >  Bex  v.  Finney,  5  Car.  k  P.  264, 270. 

Dey.  k  Bat.  127;  The  Sute  v.  Lenoir  *  Ante,  {  072. 

Justices,  4  Hawks,  194;  Bex  v.  Pinnej,  «  Rex  ».  Brooke,  2  T.  R.  100,  106. 

6  C«r.  &  P.  264.  And  see  People  v.  Brooks,  1  Denio,  467 ; 

1  Ante,  I  972;  YoL  L  $  462.  The  State  o.  Coon,  14  Minn.  466. 
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*  executed  a  warrant  of  arrest  for  felony  nine  months  after  it  was 
issued ;  the  party  who  procured  it  in  the  first  instance  not  haying 
made  any  recent  application  to  have  it  executed,  and  ill--will 
toward  the  arrested  person  having  prompted  the  arrest.  Said 
Grimk^,  J.,  ^'  The  warrant  which  had  issued  nine  months  before 
the  arrest  was  stale  and  insufficient."  ^ 

§  977.  Mistake  of  Law.  —  Obviously,  if  the  magistrate  mistook 
the  law  when  he  pronounced  a  judicial  judgment,  he  was  not  cor- 
rupt in  fact ;  yet  if,  as  some  of  the  cases  imply,'  he  is  not  to  be 
deemed,  like  other  men,  to  have  known  the  law,  we  have  here  a 
very  dangerous  exception  to  a  necessary  general  rule.'  Probably 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  must  be,  at  least  prima  faciey  presumed. 

II.  Sheriffs  and  other  like  Officers. 

§  978.  CriminaUy  reaponsible.  —  The  criminal  liability  of  sherifb 
and  their  deputies,  constables,  coroners,  and  the  like,  for  mal- 
feasance and  non-feasance  in  office,  is  clear  beyond  question.* 
Thus,  — 

Hue-and-cry.  —  In  an  old  case,  an  indictment  was  held  to  lie 
against  a  constable  for  refusing  to  pursue  a  hue-and-cry  against  a 
burglar ;  ^'  because  it  is  the  constable's  duty,  upon  notice  given  to 
him,  presently  to  pursue."  * 

Not  receiving  and  holding  Prisoner.  —  And  any  like  officer  is  thus 

amenable  for  not  taking  to  prison  one  committed  on  a  magistrate's 
warrant.^  So  also  is  the  keeper  of  a  jail,  for  refusing  to  receive 
a  prisoner.^ 

Non-return  of  Precept.  —  And  the  official  person  may  be  pun- 
ished criminally  for  the  non-retiirn  of  a  precept ;  ®  but,  if  his  term 
of  office  expires  before  the  return  day,  the  consequence  is  other- 


1  Gairin  v.  Blocker,  2  Brey.  167. 
And  see  Guenther  v.  Whiteacre,  24  Mich. 
604. 

3  Vol.  I.  §  299,  462 ;  Hibb  v.  The 
State,  24  Md.  666;  Bex  o.  Brooke,  2  T. 
B  190 

«  Vol.  I.  §  292  et  Beq. 

«  Vol.  I.  8  469;  Bex  v.  HarriBon,  1 
East  P.  C.  882;  Beg.  v.  Wyat,  1  Salk. 
880;  B.  o.  nom.  Beg.  v.  Wjatt,  2  Ld. 
Baym.  1189;  The  State  o.  Berkflhire,  2 
Ind.  207 ;  Shaw  v.  Macon,  21  Ga.  280. 
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*  Cronther'B  Case,  Cro.  Eliz.  664. 

^  Beg.  V,  JohDBon,  11  Mod.  62.  In 
thiB  'case,  it  was  held  to  be  no  excuse 
that  the  prisoner  was  kept  safelj  in  the 
officer's  own  house,  and  brought  before 
the  magistrate  for  examination  at  the 
time  required.  See  also  Bex  o.  Mills,  2 
Show.  181;  Ex  parte  Taws,  2  Wash. 
C.  C.  868. 

f  Bex  V,  Cope,  7  Car.  &  P.  720. 

*  Beg.  V.  Wyat,  1  Salk.  880 ;  8.  o.  nom. 
Beg.  V.  Wyatt,  2  Ld.  Bajm.  1189. 
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wise.^  Yet,  if  the  guilt  weie  incurred  while  he  was  an  officer, 
the  indictment  may  be  found  afterward.' 

Statutes. — Both  in  aid  of  these  doctrines  and  in  extending 
them^  statutes  have  been  enacted  in  some  of  our  States.' 

§  979. ,  ShAiiff  for  Aots  of  Deputy.  -^  Whether  a  sheriff  is  answer- 
able criminally  for  the  wrong-dbing  of  his  deputy,  was  considered 
in  the  first  volume.^ 

in.  Some  MUeeUaneatu  Topia. 

§  980.  Disoretionaxy  Funotioiifli.  —  If  an  officer's  functions  are 
discretionary,  he  cannot  be  punished  for  honestly  exercising  them 
by  declining  to  do  a  thing.    Therefore,  — 

Oreneen  of  Poor.  —  It  being  discretionary,  in  North  Carolina,^ 
for  overseers  of  the  poor  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations  for 
their  comfort,  an  indictment  will  not  lie  for  omitting  to  make 
them,  especially  if  no  corrupt  intent  is  shown.^ 

§  981.    "  Diitrlot  Officer  "  —  ( JaUer  fomiiihing  Liqnor) .  —  In  South 

Carolina,  a  jailer  is  within  the  statute'  of  1829,  ^'  for  the  punish- 
ment of  official  misconduct  of  district  officers  ;  "  and  the  furnish- 
ing, in  large  quantities,  of  spirituous  liquors  to  prisoners  in  his 
charge  is  ^'official  misconduct,"  subjecting  him  to  criminal  Ua- 
hUitjJ 

§  982.  other  Offloen.  —  Officers  other  than  those  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  sections  of  this  chapter  are  liable  criminally  for 
their  official  misconduct.^    Thus, — 

Inepeotor  of  Beef.  —  In  Pennsylvania,  an  inspector  of  beef  is 
thus  liable  for  refusing  to  perform  his  duty.^ 

Beleotmen.  —  (Not  oommit  CiTil  Wrong).  —  In  New  Hampshire, 

the  selectmen  of  a  town  are  not  indictable  for  neglecting  to 
remove  a  school-house  to  a  new  site,  designated  by  the  report  of 
a  committee,  if  such  site  is  not  the  property  of  the  school-district, 

.   1  The  State  v.  WoodiMe,  7  Ire.  206.  «  Vol  1. 1  218. 

*  The  SUte  v.  Sellers,  7  Rich.  868.  *  R.  8.  c.  87,  §  18. 

•  The  State  o.  Carr,  71  N.  C.  106 ;         «  The  State  v.  WilUamB,  12  Lre.  172. 
Barter  v.  Martin,  6   Greenl.  76;   The         ^  The  State  v.  Sellers,  7  Rich.  868. 
State  V.  Hein,  60  Misso.  862;  Pippin         >  Rex  v.  Bemhridge,  8   Doug.  827. 
V.  The  State,  86  Texas,  696 ;  The  State  v.  And  see  Rex  v.  Surrey,  1  Chit  660. 
Bevans,  87  Iowa,  178 ;  Commonwealth  o.         *  Commonwealth  v.  Genther,  17  8.  4 
^tchell,  8  Bush,  80 ;  McBride  ».  Com-  B.  186. 

monwealth,  4  Bush,  881. 
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and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  it  laid  out  as  a  school  lot ; 
for  they  could  not  make  the  removal  without  committing  a  civil 
trespass.^ 

otber  Grime.  —  An  officer  may  commit  an  ordinary  crime,  like 
any  other  person ; '  but  this  is  not  malfeasance  in  office. 

1  The  State  v.  Bailey,  1  Fott  N.  H.  Barrat,  2  Doag.  486;   Rex  ».  Friar,  1 

186.  Chit.  702;  Maim  o.  Owen,  4  Man.  &  R. 

s  Commonwealth  v.  Bobinion,  1  Gray,  449,  9  B.  ft  C.  696 ;  Bex  o.  Osbom,  1 

666.    For  further  cases  illustrating  the  Comyns,  240;  The  State  o.  Leach,  60 

general   doctrine   of   this   chapter,  see  Maine,  68 ;  The  State  p.  Gardner,  6  Not. 

Bex  i;.  Hemmings,  3  Salk.  187;  Bex  v.  877;  Ex  parte  Harrold^  47  CaL129;  Bex 

Committgs,  6  Mod.  179 ;  Bex  v,  Eyerett,  v.  Bull,  1  Will.  98. 
2  Man.  &  R.  86,  8  B.  ft  C.  114;  Bex  v. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

HALIOIOUS  HIBOHnEF*^ 

1088.  Introduotloii. 
964-^1.  The  Proper^. 
902-006.  The  Act  of  Mischief. 
99^-096.  The  Intent 

999.  English  Statntes  as  in  Force  with  HI. 

1000.  "Remaining  and  Connected  Qaeetione. 

§  988.  Mnltiiluioui. — The  offence  jof  malioiouB  mischief  is  both 
common-law  and  statutory,  but  chiefly  the  latter;  the  statutes 
are  very  numerous  and  diverse ;  and  it  is  allied  to  the  common- 
law  crime  of  larceny.    Therefore  — 

FixBt  Volume.  —  A  considerable  discussion  of  it  could  not  be 
omitted  from  the  elementary  elucidations  in  our  first  volume. 

Statatory  Crimee.  —  It  being  80  wide  an  offence  and  so  largely 
statutory,  it  necessarily  found  a  place  in  ^*  Statutory  Crimes.'' 

Thii  Volume.  —  Being  an  offence  at  the  common  law,  a  general 
discussion  of  it  could  not  be  omitted  from  this  volume. 

Criminal  Prooednre.  —  Therefore  a  chapter  on  the  pleading, 
practice,  and  evidence,  corresponding  to  the  present  chapter, 
became  necessary  in  ^*  Criminal  Procedure." 

RepetitioiM  avoided.  —  This  more  than  usual  division  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  insertion  of  parts  of  it  in  so  many  different 
places,  seems  at  the  first  impression  objectionable ;  but  a  con- 
trary course  would  have  been  open  to  still  greater  objection. 
Possibly  aU  reference  to  the  statutes  might  have  been  well  omit« 
ted  from  this  chapter.  But  what  is  said  here  is  not  said  again 
elsewhere.    No  substantial  repetitions  are  anywhere  permitted. 

How  defineei  —  In  the  first  volume,  the  definition  by  the  North 
Carolina  court  was  adopted ;  namely,  that  malicious  mischief  at 
the  common  law  is  *^the  wilful  destruction  of  some  article  of 

^  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  Crim.  Proced.  XL  |  S87  et  teq.  And  see, 
YoL  1. 1 429,  668-570,  677,  696,  792.  For  as  to  both  law  and  procedure,  Stat, 
the  pleading,  practice,  and  oTidenoe,  see    Crimes,  §  166,  note,  246,  814»  430-440. 
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personal  ^  property,  from  actual  ill-will  or  resentment  towards  its 
owner."  * 

How  the  ChaptMT  dividad.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Property ; 
n.  The  Act  of  Mischief;  HI.  The  Intent;  IV.  English  Statutes 
as  in  Force  with  us ;  V.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

L  The  Property^ 

§  984.  Wbether  extends  to  Real  Bfitate.  -^  In  the  first  volume, 
there  is  an  intimation  that  perhaps  this  offence  is  analogous  to 
larceny,  to  the  extent  of  exempting  real  estate  from  being  the 
subject  of  it ;  and  on  this  idea  rests  the  above  definition.'  But 
the  old  authorities  create  a  doubt  whether  the  analogy  can  be 
carried  so  far,  and  many  deem  that  they  establish  the  contraiy. 
Thus  (confining  ourselves  to  the  old  books),  — 

De&oing  Tombs.  —  Lord  Coke  says,  that  the  defacing  of  tombs, 
sepulchres,  or  monuments  for  the  dead,  ^^  is  punishable  by  the 
common  law ; "  *  while  still  they  are  real  estate.    Also  — 

Copper  from  BuUdings.  —  The  old  doctrine  is  plain,  that  tearing 
up  and  carrying  away  copper  fixed  to  the  freehold  is  a  common- 
law  misdemeanor.'    Again,  — 

Muniments  of  Title.  —  It  is  a  misdemeanor  at  the  common  law 
to  steal  a  record  which  concerns  the  realty ,•  but  it  is  not  larceny.^ 
Moreover,  as  distinguishing  malicious  mischief  from  larceny, —  ' 

Chose  in  Aotion.  —  It  has  been  held  to  be  indictable  to  tear  an 
account  stated  and  settled  between  parties,  —  a  proposition  of 
law,  however,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  doubted.' 

§  985.  To  what  Property  under  American  Authorities.  —  In  this 
country,  the  decisions  concerning  even  the  indictability  of  mali- 
cious mischief  are  not  uniform ;  ^  so  likewise  are  they  not  uniform 
on  the  question  now  under  consideration.  The  New  York  court 
has  maintained,  that  all  kinds  of  property,  real  and  personal,  may 
be  the  subject  of  this  ofPence.^®  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
in  Maine  is,  that  an  indictment  at  the  common  law  will  not  lie 

1  Query  as  to  the  word  "  penokial/'  «  Bex    v.  Westbeer,  2  Stra.  118S»  1 

See  post,  I  984.  Leaoh,  4th  ed.  18. 

<  Vol.  I.  §  669.  Y  Ante,  §  770. 

•  Vol.  1 1  669^  577.  •  Beg.  v.  Crisp,  6  Mod.  175  and  note. 
«  8  Inst  208.  •  YoL  L  I  569. 

*  Bex  9.  Joyner,  J.  KeL  89«  ^  Loomis  v.  Edgertoo,  19  Wend.  419L 
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for  cutting  and  giidUng  frniir-trees ;  ^  and  in  Korth  Carolina,  that 
it  cannot  be  supported  for  ^'unlawfully,  wickedly,  and  mali- 
^oufify  ?  cutting  and  destroying  a  quantity  of  standing  Indian 
com.'  So  the  New  Jersey  court  has  refused  to  uphold  a  prose- 
outioB  for  taking  up  and  removing  a  cornerstone  in  the  boundary 
•line  between  two  estates,  with  intent  to  injure  the  owner  of  one 
of  thexn.^  But  an  indictment  is  held  to  lie  for  maliciously,  wick- 
^edly ,  and  wilfully  kiUing  a  cow,  the  property  of  another ;  ^  also, 
a  dog ;  *  also,  a  horse ;  ^  also,  for  poiBoning  cattle ;  ^  also,  charging 
that  the  defendant  ^  unlawfully,  wickedly,  maliciously,  and  mis- 


^  Bfown'i  Case,  8  Greenl.  177.  malignsnt,  as  property  in  fruit,  shade,  or 

.  *  Tlie  State  v.  Helmes^  6  Ire.  064.  omamental  trees,  whether  standing  in 

And  see  The  State  v.  Bobinson,  3  Dey.  the  garden  or  yard  of  their  owner,  or  in 

&  Bat  180.  a  public  street  or  square,  or  any  other 

*  The  State  v.  Burroughs,  2  Hakt.  426.  spedes  of  personal  property."  The 
The.  court  say:  "The offence  charged  Sute  v,  McDuffle,  84  N.  H.  628,  627. 
is  ezclusiyely  a  private  injury,  and  in  On  the  other  hand,  as  dogs,  ante,  |  778, 
no  way  concerns  the  pnblic  further  than  are  not  the  subjects  of  larceny  at  the 
any  other  private  wrong.  The  cases  oommon  law,  the  Virginia  court  held« 
cited  from  Burrow  [Rex  o.  Wheatly,  2  that  the  killing  of  a  dog  is  not  within 
Bur.  1126;  Bex  v.  Storr,  8  Bur.  1696;  the  malicious-mischief  statute,  the  words 
Bex  9.  Atkyns,  8  Bur.  1706]  are  strongly  of  which  are,  "  any  tree  already  eut,  or 
in  point."  See  also  Commonwealth  o.  any  other  timber,  or  property,  real  and 
Powell,  8  Leigh,  710.  personal,   belonging    to    another,"    Ac. 

*  People  9.  Smith,  6  Cow.  268.       ^  Commonwealth  v.  Maclin,  8  Leigh,  800. 

*  The  Sute  9.  Latham,  18  Lne.  88.  In  like  manner,  in  Minnesota,  during  the 
Tnrther  of  Dogs.  —  The  same  under  a  time  of  the  territory,  a  dog  was  ac^udged 
statute  which  has  the  words  '*  any  prop-  not  to  be  within  the  words  *'  horse,  cattle, 
erty."  The  State  v,  Sumner,  2  Ind.  877.  or  other  beast."  United  States  9.  Gideon, 
So  also  in  Kew  Hampshire,  Fowler,  J.,  1  Minn.  202.  And  see  Stat.  Crimes, 
observing:  "  We  do  not  deem  it  material  §  246,  note,  844,  448,  648. 

to  the  decision  of  the  question  b^ore  us,  *  The  State  9.  Council,  1  Tenn.  806 ; 

whether  dogs  are  or  a»  not  the  subject  Bespublica  v.  Teischer,  I  Dall.  886.    In« 

of  larceny.     Admitting,  that,  by  our  dloteble  Aota  enumerated. — Inthelsst- 

laws,  they  are  not,  it  by  no  means  follows  mentioned    case,   the   court   obsenred: 

that  they  may  not  be  the  subject  of  the  "  The  poisoning  of  chickens ;  cheating 

wilful  and  malicious  injury  punished  by  with  false  dice ;  fraudulently  tearing  a 

the  act  under  which  the  present  indict-  promissory  note,  and  many  other  offences 

ment  was  found.    The  erldent  design  of  of  a  similar  description ;  .  .  .  breaking 

that  act  was  to  afford  more  effectual  windows  by  throwing  stones  at  them, 

protection  against  injuries  to  property  though  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 

vnder  aggrayated  oircumstances,  by  pun-  were  not  engaged  to  render  it  a  riot ;  and 

ishing,  as  criminal  offences,  acts  which  the   embejBilement  of   public   moneys, 

before  its  passage  had  been  regarded  have,  likewise,  in  this  State/'  been  held 

9mly  as  citII  injuries.    Aj^  we*  can  see  to  be  indictaMe.    See  also  The  State  9. 

no  reason  why  the  property  of  its  owner  Landrath,  2  Car.  Law  Bepos.  440. 

in  a  vvtlnalile  dog  is  not  quite  as  desery-  7  Commonwealth  v.  lieaoh,  1  Mast. 

ing  of  protection  against  the  wilful  and  60. 
maUcions  injury  of  the  reckless   and 
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chieyously  did  set  fire  to,  bum,  and  consume  one  hundred  barrels 
of  tar,"  &C.1 

§  986.  Under  statatM.  —  Under  statutes,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, a  wide  range  has  been  given  to  this  offence.  And  thus 
ahnost  every  species  of  property,  real  and  personal,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  it.  For  example,  the  words  ^^ cattle,*** 
"  beast,"  '  "  stack,"  *  "  threshii^-machine,"  •  "  public  property,"  • 
^' trees,"  ^  and  a  great  variety  of  other  words,  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

§  987.  "  VToo^M,"  —  A  North  Carolina  statute  has  the  term 
''  woods ; "  and  the  court  has  held,  that  it  includes  an  old  field 
which  has  been  *^  turned  out,"  without  fencing  around  it,  and 
broom  sedge  and  pine  bushes  have  grown  up  in  it,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  forest  land;  consequently  a  person  setting  fire  to 
such  a  field  incurs  the  statutory  penalty.^ 

§  988.  "  other  Property."  —  In  Virginia  it  was  enacted,  that 
^'  any  person  who  shall,  &c.,deBtroy  or  injure  any  tree  already  cut, 
or  any  other  timber  or  property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  to 
another,"  &c.,  —  shall  be  indictable.  And  the  court  held,  that 
the  words  ^'  other  timber  or  property  "  are  not  limited  in  construc- 
tion to  property  of  the  kind  before  mentioned ;  *  but  they  cover 
domestic  animals,  like  hogs.^ 

§  989.   Property  obtained   by  Wrong.  —  Under   the   statute   of 

Maine,  it  is  held  to  be  unimportant  whether  the  property  came 

1  The  SUte  o.  Simpton,  2  Hawks,  *  Rex  v.  Mackerel,  4  Car.  ft  P.  448; 

400.  Rex  V.  Fidler,  4  Car.  k  P.  449;  Rex  v. 

>  2  Eut  P.  C.  1074;  Reg.  v.  Tlrey,  1  West,  2  Deac.  Crim.  Law,  1687 ;  Rex  «^ 

Car.  ft  K.  704, 1  Den.  C.  C.  68 ;  Rex  v.  Chnbb,  2  Deac.  Crim.  Law,  1687 ;  Rex 

Auaten,  Rais.  ft  R7.  490 ;  The  State  v.  v.  Barlett,  2  Deac.  Crim.  Law,  1687 ;  Rex 

Abbott,  20  Vt.  587 ;  Rex  9.  Haywood,  2  v.  Hutchini,  2  Deac.  Crim.  Law,  1686. 

East  P.  C.  1076,  Ross,  ft  Ry .  16 ;  Rex  v.  •  Read  o.  The  State,  1  Ind.  611,  Smith, 

Chappie,  Rnss.  ft  Ry.  77.    See  Frierson  Ihd.  869. 

V.  Hewitt,  2  Hill,  8.  C.  499 ;   United  ^  The  Sute  v.  HonltrieTille,  1  Rice, 

States  V.  Mattock,  2  Sawyer,  148.    Bnf-  168;  Reg.  o.  Whiteman,  Dean.  868,  28 

lUo.  -~  In  Missouri  it  has  been  held,  that  Law  J.  v.  a.  M.  C.  120, 18  Jnr.  434, 26 

a  buffalo,  though  domesticated,  does  not  Bng.  L.  ft  Eq.  690. 

come  within  the  word  "  cattle."     The  *  Hall  v.  Cranford,  6  Jones,  N.  C.  8. 

State  p.  Crenshaw,  22  Misso.  467.  And  see  Areritt  v.  Murrell,  4  Jones,  N.  C 

<  Taylor  v.  The  State,  6  Humph.  286.  882. 

«  Stat  Crimes,  §216;  Rex  V.Salmon,  *  Stat   Crimea^   |  246,   246;   ant^ 

Russ.   ft   Ry.   26;    Commonwealth    v.  1 967. 

Erskine,  8  Orat  624;  Commonwealth  v.  ^  Commonwealth  v.  FercaTfl*  4  Ldgh^ 

Macomber,  8  Mass.  264;  Reg.  v.  Spencer,  686. 
Dears,  ft  B.  181,  7  Cox  C.  C.  189. 
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hj  right  or  by  wrong  to  the  hand  of  the  person  injured.^  This, 
we  have  seen,'  is  the  rule  also  in  larceny. 

§  990.  "Field  of  Owner."  —  A  statute  in  North  Carolina  made  it 
,  punishable,  ^^  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  on  purpose  kill, 
maim,  or  injure  any  live  stock  running  at  large  in  the  range  or  in 
the  field  or  pasture  of  the  owner ; "  and  it  was  held  ilbt  to  be 
within  the  statute  for  a  man  to  injure  stock  found  in  his  own 
field,  which  was  enclosed  and  under  cultivation.^ 

Tteepaesing  Csttie.  —  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  the  Illi- 
nois statute  being,  '^  shall  unlawfully,  wantonly,  wilfully,  or  ma- 
liciously kill,  wound,  disfigure,  or  destroy  any  horse,  mare,*'  &c. ; 
the  court  held,  that  the  owner  of  land  has  no  right  to  kill  or  injure 
cattle  trespassing  upon  it,  and  if  he  does,  he  is  liable  under  the 
statute  for  malicious  mischief.^ 

§  991.  lojniiee  to  Fenon.  —  There  are  various  statutes  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  person  of  individuals, — perhaps  not  properly 
fedling  within  our  present  title.  The  most  important  are  against 
malicious  shooting,^  and  malicious  stabbing,^  cutting,^  and  wound- 
ing.^ The  reader  will  find  some  points  of  interest  in  the  cases 
cited.* 

n.  The  Act  of  Mischief  . 

§  992.  At  the  Common  Law.  —  It  is  not  possible  to  draw,  with 
minute  precision,  a  line  which  shall  show  the  act  necessary  to 
constitute  malicious  mischief,  and  no  more.  Still  it  must  be  some 
damage  to  the  property,  of  a  nature  serious,  and  worthy  of  the 
law's  notice. 

Wounding  Animal.  —  East  says :  '^  An  indictment  at  the  common 
law  which  charged,  that  the  prisoner,  ^  on  the  28d  of  May,  &c., 
with  force  and  arms,  at,  &c.,  one  black  gelding  of  the  value  of 
X80,  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  William  Collyer,  then  and  there 


1  The  State  v.  Pike,  88  Maine,  861. 
And  lee  The  State  v.  Dayii,  8  Ire.  168. 
s  Ante.  I  781. 

*  The  State  o.  Waten,  6  Jones,  N.  C 
270. 

«  Snap  9.  People,  19  ni.  80. 

•  Stot.  Crimes,  |  822 ;  1  East  P.  C. 
412;  Beg.  v.  Lewis,  9  Car.  &  P.  628; 
Beg.  P.  St  Qeorge,  9  Car.  ft  P.  488; 
Henry  v.  The  State,  18  Ohio,  82 ;  Bex  v. 
Bejnolds,  Buss,  ft  By.  406 ;  Bex  v.  Yoke, 


Buss,  ft  By.  681;  Beg.  v,  Mnfphy,  1 
Crawf .  ft  Diz  C.  C.  20 ;  Trimble  v.  Com* 
monwealth,  2  Va.  Cas.  148 ;  Bex  v.  Holt, 
7  Car.  ft  P.  618. 

•  Stat.  Crimes,  |  816. 

7  Sut.  Crimes,  §  816 ;  Bex  o.  Eraser, 
1  Moody,  419;  Bex  v.  Hunt,  1  Moody, 
98. 

>  Stat  Crimes,  1 814 ;  Beg.  v.  Walker, 
]>ears.  868,  26  £ng.  L.  ft  Eq.  689. 

*  See  aiso  post,  §  1004. 
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being,  then  uid  there  nnlawfuUj  did  maim,  to  the  great  damage 
of  GoUyer,  and  against  the  peace,' "  &c.,  was  held  bj  the  judges 
to  be  inadequate ;  ^^  for,  if  the  case  were  not  within  the  Black 
Act,  the  fact  in  itself  was  only  a  trespass ;  for  the  words  vi  et 
armis  did  not  imply  force  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment."  ^ 
And  the  New  Jersey  court,  on  a  careful  examination  of  Ihe 
authorities,  which  it  considered  not  to  be  uniform,  held,  that 
maUciouB  mischief  in  wounding  an  animal  without  killing  it,  is 
not  an  indictable  offence  either  by  the  New  Jersey  statute  or  at 
the  conmion  law.'  On  principle,  such  wounding,  viewed  as  mere 
torture  to  the  creature,^  could  not  constitute  the  mischief  meant 
by  the  common  law  ;  but,  if  it  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  impair 
the  value  of  the  animal  as  property,  it  should  be  deemed  ade^ 
quate.  The  mischief  done  to  a  building  in  tearing  copper  fix)m 
it,  or  a  tomb  in  defacing  it,^  is  a  mere  wounding,  not  a  killing,  of 
the  building  or  the  tomb. 

§  993.  ^7ife.  —  A  wife  cannot  commit  this  offence  on  her  hus« 
band's  property.* 

§  994.  Under  StatatM.  —  The  act  of  mischief  required  by  the 
statutes  wiU  appear  from  their  terms,  and  from  discussions  in 
**  Statutory  Grimes."  In  England,  we  have  the  act  of  demolish- 
ing or  beginning  to  demolish  a  house,^  setting  fire  to  various 
property,^  damaging  it,^  wounding,^  and  the  like. 

§  995.  "  ZMflfignre."  —  With  us  it  has  been  held,  that  to  cut  the 
hair  from  the  tail  of  a  horse,  or  to  cut  off  his  mane,  is  to  ^^  disfig- 
ure "  the  horse.^^ 

Alter.  —  A  statute  which,  to  protect  the  owners  of  cattle  in 
respect  of  the  marks  put  upon  them,  forbids  the  ^^  altering  "  of  a 
brand,  is  violated  when  a  new  brand  is  impressed  upon  a  cow 
already  branded.^^' 


1  Ranger's  Case,  2  East  P.  C.  1074. 

*  The  Sute  «.  Beekman,  8  Dutcher» 
124;  s.p.TheStateo. Manuel, 72N.C.201. 

*  Vol.  L  §  694-697 ;  Stat  Crimes, 
§1098. 

«  Ante,  §  964. 

*  Anonymous,  6  Mod.  88. 

*  Stat.  Crimes,  §  214;  Vol.  I.  |  840; 
Reg.  o.  Howell,  9  Car.  ft  P.  487  ;  Reg.  v. 
Harris,  Car.  &  M«  661,  note ;  Rez  v.  Batt, 
6  Car.  &  P.  829;  Rez  o.  Thomas,  4  Car. 
ft  P.  287;  Rez  v.  Price,  6  Car.  ft  P.  610; 
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Reg.  V.  Adams,  Car.  ft  M.  299;  Beg.  v. 
Simpson,  Car.  ft  M.  669. 

7  Stat.  Crimes,  |  811 ;  Rez  v.  Salmon* 
Ross,  ft  Ry.  26. 

s  Stat.  Crimes,  |  818,  note. 

•  Sut  Crimes,  |  216,  814;  Lemon  v. 
The  State,  19  Ark.  171. 

10  Bojd  r.  The  Stete,  2  Hnmph.  89. 

u  Unney  o.  The  SUte.  6  Tezas,  1. 
See  The  State  v.  Matthews,  20  Misao. 
66;  The  State  v.  Nichols,  12  Rich.  672. 


CHAP.  ZXX.]  IfAUCIOUS  HISCHIBV.  §  99Q 

"Matter  <»r  Tbing.* — And  a  statute  against  ^' knoTnngly  and 
wilfullj  packing  or  putting  into  any  bag,  bale,  or  bales  of  cotton, 
any  stone,  wood,  trash-cotton,  cotton  seed,  or  any  matter  or 
thing  whatsoever,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  done,  to  the  purpose 
or  intent  of  cheating  or  defrauding  any  person  or  persons  whom- 
soever,^' embraces,  the  South  Carolina  court  has  held,  the  putting 
in  of  an  undue  quantity  of  water.^ 

III.  The  Intent. 

§  996.  Malice  agalnBt  Owner.  —  The  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  mal- 
ice" was  stated  in  the  preceding  volume.^  Now,  the  act,  in 
malicious  mischief,  must  proceed  from  malice  ;  ^  and,  according  to 
the  general  doctrine,  the  malice  must  be  against  the  owner  of  the 
property,  not  against  another  person,  or  against  the  property 
itself ;  it  not  being,  for  instance,  sufficient  where  a  man  kills  an 
animal  out  of  an  ill  mind  toward  it.^ 

To  prevent  Repetition  of  Treepaes.  —  Where,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  jury  found  that  the  defendant,  indicted  for  stabbing  a  mare, 
**  took  the  mare  from  his  corn-field,  where  she  was  damaging  his 
growing  com,  to  a  secret  part  of  the  county,  where  he  inflicted 
the  wound,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  injury,"  — 
the  malice  was  held  not  to  be  adequate.  The  judge  deemed 
that  the  act,  in  this  offence,  must  be  '^  done  in  a  spirit  of  wanton 
malignity,  without  provocation  or  excuse,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  bespeak  a  mind  prompt  and  disposed  to  the  com- 


1  The  State  9.  Holman,  8  McCord,  4th  ed.  689,  2  East  P.  C.  1078;   The 

806.  Bute  r.  Wilcox,  8  Terg.  278;   United 

<  Vol.  I.  f  427,  429.  States  v.  Gideon,  1  Minn.  292 ;  The  State 

s  1  East  P.   C.  412;    The  State  v,  v,  Enslow,  10  Iowa,  116,117;   Northcot 

Council,  1  Tenn.  805;  CommoBwealth  v.  v.  The  State,  48  Ala.  880 ;  Hobson  v.  The 

Walden,  8  Gush.  568 ;  The  State  v.  Doig,  State,  44  Ahi.  880 ;  Hill  v.  The  State,  43 

2  Rich.  179.  Ala.  886 ;  The  State  v,  Newby ,  64  N.  C.  28. 

*  Vol.  I.  §  695;   2  Bast  P.  0.  1072;  Contra,  in  Georgia,  where  it  is  deemed 

Rez  p,  Austen,  Buss.  &  Ry.  490;  The  sufficient  that  the  act  be  wantonly  and 

State  V.  Robinson,  8  Der.  &  Bat.  180 ;  recklessly  done.     Mosely  v.  The  State, 

The  Sute  o.  Pierce,  7  Ala.  728;   The  28  Ga.  190.  As  to  the  construction  of  the 

State  V,  Jackson,  12  Ire.  829;   Bex  v.  Alabama  statute,  see  Johnson  v.  The 

Pearce,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  627,  2  East  P.  State,  87  Ala.  467.    For  a  fuller  view  of 

C.  1072;  Bex  v,  Eean,  2  East  P.  C.  1078;  the  malice  required  under  the  statutes, 

8.  o.  nom.  Bex  v,  Hean,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  see  Stat  Crimes,  §  488-487. 
627,  note;  Bex  i^  Shepherd,  1  Leaoh»> 
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mission  of  miscliief /'  ^  Possibly  not  all  our  courts  would  require 
the  malice  to  go  quite  so  £ar.^ 

§  997.  How  under  statates.  —  This  question  is  discussed  in 
^*  Statutory  Crimes."  ^  In  England,  it  has  been  made  immaterial 
by  statute,  ^'  whether  the  offence  shall  be  committed  from  malice 
conceived  against  the  owner  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which 
it  shall  be  committed,  or  otherwise."  ^ 

§  998.  Misohief  under  Claim  of  Right.  —  Plainly,  if  the  mischief 
is  done  under  a  claim  of  right,  the  offence  is  not  committed  ;  ^ 
the  same  principle  applying  here  as  in  larceny.® 

IV.  EngliBh  Statutes  as  in  Farce  with  us. 

§  999.  General  View.  —  There  are  many  English  statutes  of 
malicious  mischief,  some  of  which  are  of  an  early  date ;  but  no 
one  of  them  can,  on  very  clear  principles,  confidently  be  said  to 
be  common  law  in  this  country.^ 

In  Soutfa  Carolina.  —  In  a  South  Carolina  case  the  court  ob- 
served :  "  We  have  of  force  the  Statute  87  Hen.  8,  c.  6,  against 
burning  of  frames,  and  the  Statute  22  &  23  Car.  2,  c.  7,  against 
the  burning  of  any  stack,  house,  building,  or  kiln,  maliciously 
in  the  night-time  ;  but  not  Stat.  9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,  commonly  called 
the  Black  Act."  ®  This  result,  however,  comes  from  express  leg- 
islation. 

Black  Act.  —  The  Black  Act  of  9  Geo.  1  has  been  held  not  to 
be  common  law  in  Georgia.^ 

i  The  State  v.  Landreth,  2  Car.  Law  A  25  Vict  c.  97,  §  58.    Stat  Crimei, 

Bepos.  446,  opinion  by  Taylor,  C.  J.  §  484. 

>  There  is,  however,  a  series  of  cases  ^  2  Ross.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  545 ;  Go- 
stated  2  Kast  P.  C.  1072  et  seq.,  which  forth  v.  The  State,  8  Humph,  87 ;  The 
appear  to  go  folly  as  far  as  this  North  State  v.  Newkirk,  49  Misso.  84 ;  The 
Carolina  decision.  See  also  Stat.  Crimes,  State  o.  Hanse,  71  N.  C.  518 ;  Palmer  o. 
1 487;  Taylor  o.  Newman,  4  B.  &  S.  89,  The  State,  45  Ind.  888;  The  State  o. 
9  Coz  C.  C.  814.            *  Luther,  8  R.  1. 151 ;  Taylor  o.  Newman, 

*  Stat  Crimes,  §  488-487.  4  B.  ft  S.  89,  9  Coz  C.  C.  814 ;  Hobson  v. 

«  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  80,  f  25 ;  Reg.  o  Tirey,  The  Stote,  44  Ala.  880. 
1  Oir.  &  K.  704, 1  Den.  C.  C.  68,  decided         •  Ante,  §  851. 
on  that  statute  and  on  7  ft  8  Geo.  4,  c.  80,         ^  Stat.  Crimes,  §  481.    lir.  East  hu 

I  16,  and  7  Will.  4  ft  1  Vict  c.  90,  §  2 ;  2  made  a  full  collection  of  them,  as  see  2 

Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  544;   1  Gab.  East  P.  C.  1086  et  seq. 
Crhn.  Law,  685.    See  also  Rez  v.  Sal-         ^  The  State  v.  Sutcliffe,  4  Strob.  872, 

mon,  Russ.  ft  Ry.  26;  Rez  o.  Hunt,  1  897;  The  State  v,  DeBruhl,  10  Rich.  23. 
Moody,  98 ;   Commonwealth  v.  Walden,         *  The  State  v.  Campbell,  T.  U.  P. 

8  Cush.  558.    The  present  statute  is  24  Charl.  166 ;  Stat  Crimes,  §  482. 
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y.  Jtemaininff  and  Canneeted  Queitiam* 

§  1000.  Kioiiy  or  Bfifldameanor.  —  Thia  offence,  at  the  oommon 
law,  is  misdemeanor,  not  felony.^  In  some  of  our  States,  under 
statutes,  it  is  felony;  in  others,  misdemeanor,' — a  question  on 
which  the  practitioner  should  consult  the  statutes  of  his  own 
State. 

I  Ante,  §  612 ;  Black  v.  The  State,  2  264;  Britton  v.  Commonwealth,  1  Coah. 

Md.  876.  802;  Trimble  bw  Commonwealtii,  2  Ya. 

s  Black  «.  The   States  2  Md.  876;  Gat.  148. 
Commonwealth  v.  Kaoomber,  8  Maia. 


For  ICAUCIOTJS  WOUNDING,  fee  ante,  §  001 ;  pott,  ILlthbx  ;  alto,  Stat.  Crimet. 
MALPRACnCB,  tee  VoL  L  f  217,  SO,  668»  896;  and  thU  VoL  CoimMrT; 

HOMIOIBB. 

KAN8LAUGHTEB,  tee  Homioidb. 

HABBIAQB  LAWS,  tee  Stat  Crimet,  and  Bithep  on  ICar.  and  Dir. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MAYHEH  AND  STATUTOBY  ICADCS.^ 

§  1001.  How  defined.  — The  common-law  offence  of  majrhein  is 
defined,  in  the  language  of  Hawkins,  to  be  ^' a  hurt  of  any  part 

of  a  man's  body  whereby  he  is  rendered  less  able,  in  fighting, 
either  to  defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  adversary."  * 

^  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  king  and  country,  and,  at  a  soldier,  pro- 

Vol.  I.  9  257,  2(^9,  618,  986.    See  this  tect  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.    And 

Tolume,  Assault  ;  Battbet  ;  HoxiciDB.  see  Vol.  L  §  259,  613;    Stat.  Crimes, 

For  the  pleading,  practice,  and  eridence,  1 8l6i]'  Earlier  authorities,  howeTer,  are 

see  Crim.  Proced.  IL  |  861  et  seq.    And  to  be  found,  giring  the  word  a  more 

see,  for  both  law  and  procedare,  Stat,  extended   signification.     Thus,    Pulton 

Crimes,  §  816,  447,  448,  496-498,  606.  (De  Pace  Regis,  ld09,  f  ol.  16,  §  68  and  69) 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  107,  §  1.  says :  '  Maiheming  is  when  one  member 
And  see  Vol.  L  §  269;  Stat.  Crimes,  of  the  commonweale  shall  take  from 
f  816 ;  1  East  P;  C.  898 ;  Reg.  v.  Hagan,  another  member  of  the  same  a  natural 
8  Car.  &  P.  167, 171.  Proposed  in  New  member  of  his  bodie,  or  the  use  and 
Tork.  —  The  New  York  commissioners  benefit  thereof,  and  thereby  disable  him 
propose  the  following  definition :  **  Erery  to  serre  the  commonweale  by  his  wea- 
person  who,  with  premeditated  design  to  pons  in  the  time  of  warre,  or  by  his 
injure  another,  inflicts  upon  his  person  labor  in  the  time  of  peace;  and  also 
any  injury  which  disfigures  his  personal  diminisheth  the  strength  of  his  bodie, 
appearance,  or  disables  any  member  or  and  weaken  him  thereby  to  get  his  owne 
organ  of  his  body,  or  seriously  diminishes  liring,  and  by  that  meanes  the  common- 
his  physical  Tigor,  is  guilty  of  maiming."  weale  is  in  a  sort  deprired  of  the  use  of 
And  they  add:  Oonoerning  the  Defi-  one  of  her  members.'  Wounds  which 
nition.  — "  Definitions  of  mayhem  found  merely  disfigured  the  person  without 
in  several  of  the  more  familiar  English  inpairing  the  general  strength  or  the 
authorities  confine  the  offence  to  such  powers  of  some  particular  member  seem 
wounds  as  impair  the  powers  of  attack  or  to  hare  been  excluded  by  all  the  corn- 
defence  ;  the  gravamen  of  the  offence  mon-law  definitions  of  mayhem ;  though 
being  deemed  to  consist  in  the  disability  made  the  subject  of  several  stringent 
for  self-protection  which  it  creates,  enactments."  Draft  of  a  Penal  Code, 
Consult  4  Bl.  Com.  206,  160;   1  Inst.  p.  89,  90. 

§  602.    [Nature  of  the  Ofltaoe.  —  I  ap-  2.  I  cannot  forbear  citing  a  little  f or- 

prehend,  that,  according  to  the  author-  ther  from  Pulton,  at  the  place  above 

ities  here  referred  to,  and  to  the  teachings  referred  to  by  the  New  York  commis- 

of  the  books  generally,  the  gravamen  of  sioners :  "  This  nudheming  is  a  dismem- 

a  mayhem,  at  the  common  law,  was  not  bring  of  a  man,  or  taking  away  some 

so  much  that  the  person  maimed  was  member,  or  part  of  his  bodie,  or  the  use 

unable  to  protect  himself,  viewed  simply  thereof :   as  when   a  wound,  blow,  or 

in  respect  of  self-preservation,  as  that  he  hurt  is  given,  or  done  by  one  person  or 

was  unable  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  more  to  another  person,  whereby  he  is 
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Pftiflgtuing  ana  MtLjh&m  disttngiiialiad.  — East  says  :  '^  If  the  in^ 
jury  be  such  as  disfigures  him  only,  without  diminishing  his  ooiv 

poral  abilities,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  crime  of  mayhem. 

the  lease  able  to  defend  himtelfe  in  the  tention  at  the  fint  to  doe  some  hurt  in 

time  of  warre,  or  to  get  his  living  in  striking  at  B.    The  greatnesse  or  smal- 

time  of  peace ;   and,  therefore,  Wliat  nesse  of  the  woimd  in  some  of  the.casea 

Aota  are  Mayhem.  —  If  a  man  do  pnt  aforesaid    doth    make    the  difference, 

oat  the  eye,  or  cut  off  the  hand,  or  foot,  whether  it  be  a  maihem  or  nof 
or  any  joynt  of  the  hand  or  foot  of         8.  Felony  or   Misdemeanor. -^  The 

another,  it  is  maihem,  though  it  be  done  reader  perceives,  that  this  old  author 

by  chaunce-meddly.    (But  if  one  man  singles  out  one  instance  of  mayhem,  and 

of  malice  pretended  [prepensed?]  do  cut  calls  it  felony,  without  giving  a  special 

out  the  tongue,  or  put  out  the  eyes  of  designation  to  the  other  instances.    And 

any  of  the  king's  subjects,  it  is  felony.)  we  shall  see,  in  the  text,  before  we  close 

And  if  one  man  doe  crush  the  mouth  or  this  chapter,  that  there  is  some  conf  u- 

head  of  another,  or  breake  out  his  fore-  sion  in  the  bo<^  as  to  whether,  at  the 

teeth,  it  is  maihem,  for  with  them  he  common  law,  mayhem  is  to  be  deemed 

may  defend  himselfe  in  battaile ;  but  to  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor.     Now,  if  we 

break  his  hinder  teeth,  or  to  cut  off  liis  were  to  trace  the  matter  fully  through 

nose,  or  ears,  whereby  he  looeeth  his  all  the  old  books  and  records,  we  should 

hearing,  is  no  maihem,  but  a  deformitie,  probably  find,  that,  according   to   the 

or  blemish  of  his  bodie,  and  no  weaken-  ancient  common  law,  some  maims  were 
ing  of  his  strength.    It  is  a  maihem  to  '  deemed  to  be  felonies ;  others,  misde» 

pull  any  bone  out  of  a  man's  hand,  or  meanors ;    while    to   others   there  was 

to  cut  off  any  finger  of  a  man's  hand,  assigned  a  special  place  between  felony 

or  to  breake  any  of  them,  so  that  they  and   misdemeanor.    But   however   thit 

become  shrunke   up,  or   dried    up,  or  ma^  be.  Blending  with  Battery. —  When 

dead,  or  crooked.    Gelding  of  a  man  is  the  maim  was  a  misdemeanor,  and  it 

also  a  maihem ;  though  it  be  in  a  secret  was  punished  purely  as  a  violation  of 

place,  yet  it  maketh  him  more  feeble,  the  criminal  law,  the  question  was  of 

and  unable  to  defend  himselfe  in  bat-  but  little  consequence  whether  it  was 

taile,  or  to  worke  for  his  living.    If  by  regarded  technically  as  a  mayhem,  under 

any    wound   received   the    sinewes    or  this  particular  name,  or  as  an  aggravated 

veines  of  a  man  be  shrunke  up,  it  is  a  battery,  which  was  also  a  misdemeanor, 

maihem.    To  cut  off  the  cheeke  or  jaw-  Therefore  the  line  separating  the  lesser 

bone  of  any  person,  or  so  to  crush  or  mayhems  from  batteries,  as  the  law  has 

breake  any  of  them  that  the  same  per-  oome  to  us,  is,  most  naturally,  not  very 

son  is  the  lesse  able  to  take  his  meat  or  distinct 

drinke,  is  a  maihem.    If  one  person  or         i.  Mayhom    aa    CHvfl    Tort»  —  But 

more  doe  take  another  person  by  force,  there  is  another  distinction,  namely,  be« 

and  put  him  in  the  stockes,  or  otherwise  tween   the   civil   offence   of  mayhem, 

bind  him  fast,  and  after  pour  so  much  viewed  simply  as  a   tort   against   the 

skalding  bote  oyle  and  vinegar,  or  bote  individual,  and  for  which  damages  in 

melted  lead,  or  other  skalding   liquor,  money  might  be  demanded,  and  the  in- 

upon  any  part  of  his  bodie,  and  so  oon-  dictable  crime.    Now,  if  the  reader  will 

tinue  it  untill  it  doth  wast  and  consume  read  on,  in  Pulton,  beyond  the   place 

the  flesh  of  the  same  part,  and  drie  up  whence  the  above  passages  are  extracted, 

and  mortifle  the  vaynes  and  sinews  of  he  will  see  that  the  mayhem  of  which 

the  same  part,  it  is  a  maihem.    If  A  doe  this  author  is  particularly  treating .  is 

strike  at  B,  and  the  weapon  wherewith  such  as  was  punishable  by  the  old  and 

he  ptriketb,  breaking  or  falling  out  of  now  obsolete  process  of  Appeal  of  May* 

his  hand  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  doth  horn ;    and,  says  Jaoob,  Law  Diet,  tit* 

put  out  the  eyes  of  D,  this  shall  be  ad-  Appeal,  "Appeal  of  mayhem  is  the  ao- 

Judged  a  maihem,  for  that  A  hath  an  in-  onaing  one  that  hath  nudmed  ^«A**»tT ; 
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Upon  this  distinction,  the  cutting  off,  disabling,  or  weakening  a 
man's  hand  or  finger,  or  striking  out  an  eye  ^  or  foretooth,  or  cas- 
trating him,  or,  as  Lord  Coke  adds,  breaking  his  skull,  are  said  to 
be  maims ;  but  the  cutting  off  his  ear  or  nose  are  not  such  at 
common  law."  ' 

§  1002.  oia  BngUah  BtatatM.  — There  are,  on  this  subject,  some 
old  English  statutes,  a  part  of  which  seem,  on  principle,  to  belong 
to  our  common  law.  Yet  they  are  not  deemed  either  by  Eilty  ' 
or  the  Pennsylvania  judges  *  to  have  been  received  by  us.  They 
are  stated  by  East  as  follows :  — 

5  Hen.  4.  —  ^^  By  Stat.  5  Hen.  4,  c.  5,  to  remedy  a  mischief  which 
then  prevailed  of  beating,  wounding,  imprisoning,  or  maiming  per- 
sons, and  after  purposely  ^  cutting  their  tongues  or  putting  out 
their  eyes'  to  prevent  them  from  giving  evidence  against  the  per- 
petrators, it  is  enacted,  that  ^  in  such  case  the  offenders  that  so 
cut  tongues  or  put  out  the  eyes  of  any,  and  that  duly  proved  and 
found  that  such  deed  was  done  of  malice  prepensed,  shall  incur 
the  pain  of  felony.'  That  is,  as  Lord  Coke  explains  it,  if  the  act 
be  done  voluntarily  and  of  set  purpose,  however  sudden  the 
occasion.^ 

37  Hen.  8. —  "  By  Stat.  87  Hen.  8,  c.  6,  if  any  person  *  maliciously, 
willingly,  or  unlawfully  cut  or  cause  to  be  cut  off  the  ear  or  ears 
of  any  subject,  otherwise  than  by  authority  of  law,  chance-medley 
sudden  af&ay,  or  adventure,  he  shall  not  only  forfeit  treble  dam- 
ages to  the  party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  trespass, 
but  shall  forfeit  £10  to  the  king  for  every  such  offence,  in  the 
name  of  a  fine.' "  ® 

Statatee  impoeing  Forfeiture.  —  We  may  observe,  that  old  Eng- 

bnt,  this  being  generally  no  felony,  it  is  consideration,  therefore,  that  Polton  is 

in  a  manner  but  an  action  of  trespass ;  speaking  of  the  semi-ciyil  wrong,  not  of 

and  nothing  is  recoTered  by  it  but  dam-  the  purely  criminal  offence,  reconciles  the 

ages."    Pulton,  howerer,  fol.  16,  after  apparent   discrepancy,  pointed  out  by 

saying,  that "  an  appeale  of  maihem  is  in  the  New  York  commissioners,  between 

eflbct  but  an  action  of  trespass,  wherein  his  definition  of  mayhem,  and  the  deflni- 

the  plaintiffe  shall  recorer  damages  ac-  tions  of  the  more  modem  and  standard 

cording  to  the  qualitie  and  quantitie  of  writers  on  the  criminal  law. 
the  offence,"  adds,  "and  the  defendant         ^  Chick  v.  The  State,  7  Humph.  161. 
shall  be  imprisoned."    But  as  showing         *  i  £„(  p.  c.  808 ;  Britton,  KeL  Tr. 

that  the  appeal  is  pretty  purely  a  cItII  166. 

action,  he  mentions,  fol.  17,  that  a  plea         *  Kilty  Report  of  Statutes,  68,  77, 96. 
of  release  of  all  demands,  by  the  plaintiff,         *  Beport  of  Judges,  3  Binn.  606  el 

will  avail  the  defendant  in  bar.    See  seq. 
post,  §  1008,  note.  ^  See  poet,  §  1006. 

6.  Turther  of  the  DeflnltUm.— The         •  1  Bast  P.  C.  898,  89i. 
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lish  statutory  provisions,  like  this  latter  one,  imposing  a  mere 
forfeiture  to  the  party  and  to  the  king,  are  not  commonly  deemed 
to  be  in  force  in  this  country.^ 

§  1003.  Ckrventry  Act.  —  The  remaining  statute,  mentioned  by 
East,  is  later  in  date  than  the  first  settlements  here ;  but  suffi- 
ciently early  t6  be  common  law  in  some  of  them,  within  the  rule 
that  the  law  of  the  mother  country  when  a  colony  is  settled 
Jbecomes  the  law  of  the  colony  as  fu  as  applicable  to  its  circum- 
stances.^ It  is  22  &  28  Car.  2,  c.  1  (a.d.  1670),  "  commonly 
called  the  CoTentiy  Act,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
passed  on  occasion  of  an  assault  made  on  Sk  John  Coventry  in 
the  street,  and  sHtting  his  nose,  by  persons  who  lay  in  wait  for 
him  for  that  purpose,  in  revenge,  as  was  supposed,  for  some 
obnoxious  words  uttered  by  him  in  Parliament.  It  enacts,  *  that, 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall,  on  purpose  and  of  malice  afore- 
thought, by  laying  in  wait,  unlawfully  cut  out  or  disable  the 
tongue,  put  out  an  eye,  slit  the  nose,  cut  off  a  nose  or  lip,  or  cut 
off  or  disable  any  limb  or  member  of  any  subject ;  with  intention, 
in  so  doing,  to  maim  or  disfigure  him  in  any  the  manners  before 
mentioned ;  that  then  the  person  or  persons  so  offending,  their 
counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  knowing  of  and  privy  to  the 
offence  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  declared  to  be  felons,  and  suffer 
death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.'  But  not 
to  work  corruption  of  blood,  forfeiture  of  dower,  or  of  the  lands 
or  goods  of  the  offender."  ^  The  meaning  of  the  words  ^^  slit  the 
no^,"  ^  with  some  others  in  this  statute,  is  explained  in  ^^  Statutory 
Crimes."  * 

§  1004.  Amerioan  Legislation.  —  Our  own  legislation  is  modelled 
chiefly  on  the  English,  but  it  is  not  in  all  particulars  alike  in  our 
several  States.  Something  of  it,  and  how  interpreted,  will  appear 
from  the  cases  in  the  note.^ 


1  See  also,  on  the  queitioii  of  these  State  o.  Briley,  8  Port  472;  The  State 

•tatates  being  in  force  in  this  conntrj,  v.  Absence,  4  Port  897 ;  Eskridge  v.  The 

ante,  f  999.  Stote,  25  Ala.  80 ;  The  State  v.  Coleman, 

>  Bishop  First  Book,  §  61-66.  6  Port.  82 ;  Adams  v,  Barrett,  6  Oa.  404 ; 

*  1  East  P.  C.  894.  Commonwealth  o.  Newell,  7  Mass.  246 ; 
«  Stat  Crimes,  f  817.  The  State  v.  Ghrkin,  1  Ire.  121 ;  The 

*  A  fuU  exposition  of  this  sUtute  it  State  v.  Crawford,.  2  Der.  426;.  The 
giren  by  East.  See  also  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  State  v.  Mairs,  Coxe,  468 ;  Scott  v.  Com- 
Cnrw.  ed.  p.  108, 1  9.  monwealth,  6  S.  &  R.  224 ;  Chick  ti.  The 

*  The  State  v.  Abram,  10  Ala.  928;  State,  7  Humph.  161 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
The  State  «.  Simmons,  8  Ala.  497;  The  Lester,  2  Ya.  Cas.  198;  Moore  v.  The 
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§  1005.  "  iCaim  " — Consent  *«—  In  ^^  Statutoij  Giimes,"  was  con- 
sidered the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^maim; "  ^  and,  in  the  preceding 
Yolume,  the  effect  of  a  maiming  of  one's  self,  or  another  at  his 
request,^  with  some  other  points. 

§  1006.  "  MaUoe  aforotfaouglit."  —  The  words  *^  malice  afore- 
thought," in  these  statutes,  do  not  require  premeditation.^ 

"  Premeditated  DeBic;n.''  —  The  words  of  the  New  York  statute 
are,  instead  of  ^^  malice  aforethought,"  as  in  the  Coventry  Act,^ 
*^  from  premeditated  design."  ^  These  words  are  of  a  somewhat 
different  meaning  ;  and  it  follows  from  views  presented  under  the 
title  "  Homicide,"  ®  that,  under  this -statute,  there  must  be  a  specific 
intent  to  maim,  but  it  need  not  be  in  the  mind  for  any  appreciable 
space  of  time  before  the  blow  is  given.^ 

§  1007.  **  Biting  off  the  Bar."  —  To  Constitute  a  biting  off  of  the 
ear,  the  whole  ear  need  not  be  taken  away ;  if  enough  is  removed 
to  impair  the  personal  appearance,  and  render  the  individual  less 
comely,  no  more  is  required ;  but  not  less  will  do.^ 

"Member."  —  The  external  ear  is  a  ^^  member  "  of  the  human 
body.^  The  Texas  doctrine,  however,  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
court  could  not  say  this  as  matter  of  law,  but  the  jury  may  find 
it  as  fact,^^  where  the  word  ^*  ear  "  is  not  in  the  statute. 

§  1008.  Felony  or  Misdemeanor.  —  Hawkins  says :  ^^  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  all  maim  is  felony.  It  is  said,  that  anciently  cas- 
tration was  punished  with  death,  and  other  maims  with  the  loss 
of  member  for  member.  But  afterwards  no  maim  was  punished 
in  any  case  with  the  loss  of  life  or  member,  but  only  with  fine 
and  imprisonment."  ^  And  Mr.  East  observes :  ^*  All  maims  are 
said  to  be  felony ;  because  anciently  the  offender  had  judgment 
of  the  loss  of  the  same  member,  &c.,  which  he  had  occasioned  to 


State,  4  Chand.  168;  United  States  v. 
Scrogginsi  Hemp.  478;  The  State  v. 
Bohannon,  21  Misso.  400 ;  Foster  v.  Peo- 
ple, 60  N.  Y.  506.    And  see  ante,  §  091. 

1  Stat.  Crimes,  §  814,  816.  And  see 
The  State  v.  Brilej,  8  Poet  472. 

>  Vol.  I.  §  260,  513. 

*  Ante,  §  1002 ;  The  State  v.  Girkin, 
1  Ire.  121 ;  The  State  v.  Crawford,  2 
I>eT..425;  The  State  v.  Simmons,  8  Ala. 
407.  As  to  "  wilfully  "  see  The  State  ». 
Abram,  10  Ala.  028. 

«  Ante,  §  1008. 

•  Stat.  Crimes,  §  490. 
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*  Ante,  f  728. 

7  Poster  V.  People,  50  K.  Y.  596; 
Godfrey  v.  People,  63  N.  Y.  207 ;  Burfce 
V.  People,  4  Hun,  481.  See  Slattery  o. 
The  State,  41  Texas,  619;  Molette  «, 
The  State,  49  AU.  18. 

*  The  State  v.  Ghrkin.  and  The  State 
V.  Crawford,  2  Der.  425;  The  SUte  v. 
Abram.  10  Ala.  928. 

*  Godfrey  v.  People,  5  Hun,  869. 

^  Slattery  v.  The  State,  41  Texas, 
619. 

u  1  Hawk.  P.  a  Curw.  ed.  p.  107, 
fS.    And  see  YoL  L  f  986. 
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the  sufferer;  but  now  the  only  judgment  which  remains  at  com- 
mon law  is  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  from  whence  the  offence 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  considered  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  aggravated  trespass.  Lord  Coke  accordingly  classes  it  as  an 
offence  *  under  all  felonies  deserving  death,  and  aboTC  all  other 
inferior  offences.'  But  particular  statutes  have  extended  both 
the  crime  and  the  punishment."  ^  In  this  country,  the  common- 
law  offence  of  mayhem  is  not  generally  considered  to  be  a  felony, 
unless  committed  by  casti-ation.  and  then  perhaps  it  is.' 

1  1  East  P.  C.  898.  appealf  of  felony  againit  the  oflenden  ; 

i  CommoDwealth  o.  NeweU,  7  Maat.  and  when  anj  appellee  ia  oonyicted  of 

246 ;  Adams  v.  Barrett,  5  Ga.  4JM ;  Com-  such  felon/,  and  brought  np  for  jndg- 

monwealth  v.  Letter,  2  Ya.  Cas.  198.  ment,  let  the  judgment  be  this,  that  he 

And  tee  The  State  v.  Absence,  4  Port,  lote  the  like  member  as  he  has  destroyed 

8d7.    But  see  The  State  V.  Thompson,  80  of  the  plaintifC;  and,  if  the  plaint  be 

Hisso.  470 ;  Canada  v.  Commonwealth,  22  made  against  a  woman  who  has  deprired 

Grat.  899.    See  also  ante,  §  1001,  note.    I  a  man  of  his  members,  she  shall  hare 

am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  ob-  Judgment  to  lose  a  hand,  being  the  mem- 

scurity  in  the  books  as  to  what  was  the  her  wherewith  she  committed  the  offence, 

old  law  has  arisen  from  a  failure  to  dit-  In  this  felony  no  prosecution  shall  lie  at 

tiDguish  between  the  eases  in  which  the  our  suit  with  a  view  to  the  judgment  of 

proceeding  was  by  appeal  (now  abolished  loss  for  loss ;  but  if  the  appeal  be  abated, 

in  England  and   nerer  known  in  this  the  felons  shall  answer  for  such  felonies, 

country),  and  by  suit  in  the  king's  name,  and  if  they  )ire  attainted  at  our  suit,  they 

as  by  indictment  or  information.    Brit-  shall  be  awarded  to  prison,  and  ransomed 

ton,  who  writes  in  the  name  of  the  king,  thence  for  breaking  onr  peace."    1  Nich- 

says :    "  Concerning  mayhems,  we  are  ola  Trans.  122. 
ooiitent  that  the  maimed  shall  sue  by 


For  MEETING,  ILLEGAL,  see  Uitljlwyul  ABauoLT;  also,  Disobpxblt  Hdvsi» 
Vol.  L  f  1106  et  seq. 
MISCHIEF,  see  Mauoious  Misohibv. 
MUBDER,  see  Homicidb. 
KOXIOUS  TRADES,  see  VoL  1, 1 1188  et  aeq. 
NUISANCE,  see  Vol.  I.  §  1071  et  seq. 
OBSCENE  LIBEL,  see  ante,  §  948,  944. 
TOL.  n.  86  561 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

OBSTBUGTIKG  JUSTICE  AND  GOYKBNMENT.^ 

§  1009.  Soope  of  this  Chapter.  —  The  first  volume  contains  a , 
general  exposition  of  the  principles  which  determine  the  indicta- 
bUity  of  acts.    In  that  exposition,  we  examined  the  topic  of  this 
chapter  to  an  extent  which  leaves  little  to  be  added.^ 

§  1010.  "  ResiBt  or  oppoM."  —  A  Statute  of  Alabama  provides, 
that,  "  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  resist  or  oppose  any  officer 
of  this  State,  in  serving,  or  attempting  to  serve,  or  execute,  any 
legal  writ  or  process  whatsoever,"  he  shall  be  punished  in  a  way 
pointed  out.  This  requires  an  active  opposition  ;  merely  taking 
charge  of  a  debtor's  property,  keeping  it  out  of  the  officer's  view, 
and  refusing,  when  called  on  by  the  officer,  to  produce  it,  is  not 
enough.^ 

§1011.  *  Impede  or  Hinder."  —  In  Vermont,  it  is  by  statute 
punishable  *'*'  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  impede  or  hinder  any 
officer,  judicial  or  executive,  civil  or  military,  under  the  authority 
of  the  State,  in  the  execution  of  his  office."  In  construing  which, 
the  court  held,  that,  if  a  man  takes  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  a 
writ  and  refuses  to  give  it  back,  thereby  stopping  proceedings  in 
the  cause,  he  does  not  commit  the  statutory  offence,  whatever  may 
be  his  common-law  liability.^ 

Aaeanlt  on  Officer.  —  One  mode  of  resisting  or  impeding  an 
officer  is  to  assault  him  while  in  the  execution  of  his  office.^  If 
the  assault  is  in  opposing  a  lawful  arrest  by  the  officer  without  a 


^  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see 
Vol.  I.  f  840,  440,  457,  468,  468,  688,  696, 
697 ;  and  see  this  Vol.  Prison  Brbach, 
Rbsoub,  and  Eboapb  ;  and  Stat  Crimes, 
§  216,  228,  670.  For  the  pleading,  prac- 
tice, and  evidence,  see  Crim.  Proced.  IL 
f  879  et  seq. 
.  >  See  Vol.  L  §  460  et  seq. 

■  Crnmpton  v.  Newman,  12  Ala.  109. 
And  see  Johnson  v.  The  State,  80  Ga. 
426 ;  The  State  v.  Moore,  89  Conn.  244; 
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The  State  v.  Welch,  87  Wis.  196 ;  Com^ 
monwealth  v,  Tobin,  108  Mass.  426. 

«  The  State  o.  Lovett,  8  Vt.  110.  See 
further,  on  points  of  this  kind.  The 
State  V.  Hailey,  2  Strob.  78;  The  State 
9.  Henderson,  16  Misso.  486 ;  The  Sute 
V.  Noyes,  26  Yt.  416 ;  Beg.  v.  Green,  8 
CozC.C.  441;  Commonwealth  v.  Sher^ 
8  Brews.  848. 

*  Ante,  f  61. 
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■ 

warrant,  it  is  no  defence  that  the  latter,  neglecting  his  duty,  did 
not  afterward  make  complaint  against  the  defendant  for  the 
offence  for  which  he  was  arrested,^ 

§  1012.  Reaisting  Attachment  of  Oooda.  —  What  a  man  may  do 
in  defence  of  his  property  was  discussed  in  the  first  volume.^ 
Within  certain  limits  he  may  maintain  possession  of  his  own 
personal  effects  by  force.^  And  it  has  been  held  that  the  case  is 
not  different,  though  an  officer  comes  to  attach  them  on  a  writ 
against  a  third  person.^  On  the  other  hand,  aU  right  forcibly  to 
resist  the  officer  has  by  other  courts  been  denied ;  it  being  deemed, 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  owner  should  yield  his  claim  at 
once  to  trial  by  law.^  Between  these  extremes  the  Vermont  court 
holds  a  middle  ground ;  namely,  that  the  &ct8  which  render  a 
stranger  guilty  of  impeding  an  officer  wiU  not  necessarily  make 
the  owner  so,  but  he  may  resist  by  all  peaceable  means,  yet  not 
to  personal  violence.* 

§  1018.  Uberating  Xmpoimded  Cattle.  —  In  Geoigia  it  was  held, 
that  one  breaking  a  pound,  and  liberating  a  cow  put  there  by  the 
city  marshal  in  obedience  to  a  city  ordinance,  is  not  within  an 
ordinance  punishing  those  who  oppose  the  marshal  in  executing 
ordinances  of  this  sort.  Said  McDonald,  J. :  ^*  The  act  had  been 
completed,  and  the  ordinance  executed,  before  the  defendant  com- 
mitted the  act  which  is  alleged  to  have  constituted  the  offence. 
The  breach  of  the  pound  was  no  opposition  or  interruption  of  the 
officer  in  the  execution  of  the  ordinance."  ^ 

^  Commonwealth  v,  Tobin,  108  Mass.         *  Commonwealth  o.  Eennard,  8  Pick. 
426.     And  see   Commonwealth  v.  Bio-    188;  Olirerv.  The  State,  17  Ark.  60a 
Gahey,  11  Qraj,  194.  •  The  Stote  v.  Richardson,  88  N.  H. 

s  YoL  L  f  836  et  seq.  208;  The  State  v.  Fifleld,  18  N.  H.  84. 

s  Ante,  §  620.  •  The  State  v.  Miller,  12  Vt.  487. 

7  Borne  V.  Omborg,  22  Qa.  67, 60. 


Por  OBSTRUCTING  BIYEBS  AND  OTHEB  WAT8,  see  Wat. 

OFFICIAL  MISCONDUCT,  see  MALnASAVca  avd  NoH-vsASAiroa  nr  Omen. 
OPEN  LEWDNESS,  see  Stot.  Crimes.    And  see  Exposuu  or  Pbbsov,  Vol.  I. 

1 1126  ei  seq. 
PEDDLING,  see  Stat  Crimes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

FEBJUBY.^ 

11014-1016.  Introdoction. 
1017-1029.  The  Oath  Mid  Tribunal 
1080-1042.  Materiality  of  the  Testimonj. 
1048, 1044.  The  Testimony  as  being  false. 
1045-1048.  The  Intent. 

1049, 1050.  English  Sututes  as  Common  Law  with  na. 
1051-1058.  American  Statutes. 
1054-1056.  Remaining  and  Connected  Qnestionf. 

§  1014.  Dlattngiilabod  firoin  otbar  Offenoos.  —  If  a  partictilar  evil 
act  is  not  perjuiy,  it  may  still  be  indictable  as  some  other  offence. 
Thus,— 

Statatory  Oath  fiOsa.  —  In  England,  the'  Bills  of  Sale  Acts  of 
17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86,  and  29  &  80  Vict.  c.  96,  having  provided  for 
the  registering  of  bills  of  sale  of  personal  property  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  registry  laws  as  to  real  estate,  and  having  made  **  an 
affidavit  of  the  time  of  such  bill  of  sale  being  made  or  given  "  a 
prerequisite  to  its  registry,  one  swore  falsely  in  his  affidavit  and 
was  indicted  for  perjury.  "  It  is  clear,**  said  Kelly,  C.  B.^  "  that 
the  making  of  such  false  affidavit  is  not  strictly  perjury  [it  not 
being  in  a  judicial  pi'oceediug  or  course  of  justice].  The  pris- 
oner, therefore,  is  not  liable  to  any  sentence  that  can  only  be  pro- 
nounced against  those  guilty  of  perjury.  It  is  also  clear,  however, 
that  the  taking  of  a  false  oath  in  a  case  like  this,  where  an  affidavit 
is  required  for  the  purposes  of  a  statute,  is  a  misdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law,  and  renders  the  guilty  person  liable  to  punishment  for  a 
common-law  misdemeanor."  Therefore  the  allegations  peculiar 
to  the  indictment  for  peijury  were  rejected  as  surplusage ;  and, 
the  other  allegations  being  sufficient,  the  defendant  was  sentenced 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  eridence,  see  Crim.  Proced.  II.  §  SOO  et 
Vol.  I.  f  820,  487,  468,  564,  589,  784,  042,  seq.  And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  $  1^»  188, 
974.     For  the  pleading,  practice,  and    878,  note,  568^  570^72,  815. 
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as  for  the  misdemeanor  at  common  law.^  In  the  first  Tolmne  may 
be  seen  other  illustrations  of  acts  punishable  on  the  same  ground 
as  perjury,  while  in  law  they  are  not  perjury,^ 

§  1015.  How  defined. — Perjury  is  the  wilful  giving,  under  oath« 
in  a  judicial  proceeding  or  course  of  justice^  of  false  testimony 
material  to  the  iBsue  op  point  of  inquiry." 

§  1016.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  —  Following  this  definition, 
we  shall  consider,  I.  The  Oath  and  the  Tribunal  administering 
it ;  II.  The  Materiality  of  the  Testimony  to  the  Issue  or  Point 
of  Inquiry ;  III.  The  Testimony  as  being  false  ;  IV .  The  Intent ; 
V.  English  Statutes  as  Common  Law  in  our  States ;  YI.  Amen 
can  Statutes ;  YU.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

I.  The  Oath  and  Trihmal  administering  it. 

§  1017.  Dootrine  of  this  8nb-titie. — What  is  chiefly  to  be  eluci- 
dated under  this  sub-title  is,  that  the  oath  must  be  one  required 
in  some  judicial  proceeding  or  course  of  justice,  and  must  be  taken 
substantially  in  the  form  directed  by  law,  before  an  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  it. 

§  1018.  Oath  defined.  —  **  An  oath,*'  says  Lord  Coke,  '^  is  an 
affirmation  or  denial  by  any  Christian  of  any  thing  lawful  and 

1  Reg.  V.  HodgkiBfl,  Law  Rep.  1   C.  In  qoestion,  hy  their  own  act,  or  by  the 

C.  212.     Compare  this  with  Tattle  v.  suhornation   of   others."     8  Inst.  164. 

People,  86  N.  T.  431,  where  an  indict-  This  definition  is  followed  in  suhstanoe 

ment  for  perjury  was  sastained.    And  hy  Blackstone,  4  Bl.  Com.  137 ;  and  bj 

see  Warner  v.  Fowler,  8  Md.  26;  Smith  Qabbett,  1  Oab.  Crim.  Law,  791. 
V.  Myers,  41  Md.  426.  BusseU  —  follows     Hawkins  ;    only, 

*  Vol.  L  §  468.    8ee  also  post,  f  1029.  by  what  is  probably  a  misprint,  he  has 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  deft-  the  words  ** court  of  justice"  instead  of 
nitions  of  perjury :  —  "  course  of  justice."    2  Buss.  Crimes  8d 

BawUns.  — "  Perjury,  by  the  com-  Eng.  ed.  696.    The  same  In  Bac.  Abr. 

mon  law,  seemeth  to  be  a  wilful  false  Perjury. 

oath,  by  one  who,  being  lawfully  re-         Peters,  J.  —  "  Perjury  is  a  corrupt, 

quired  to  depose  the  truth  in  any  pro-  wilfhl,  false  oath,  taken  in  a  judicial 

oeeding  in  a  course  of  justice,  swears  proceeding,  in  regard  to  a   matter  or 

absolutely  in  a  matter  of  some  conse-  thing  material  to  a  point  inyolved  in  the 

quence  to  the  point  in  question,  whether  proceeding.    The   oath  must  be  taken 

he  be  beliered  or  not."    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  before  some  ofilcer  or  court  baring  an« 

Curw.  ed.  p.  429.  thority  to  administer  it."    Hood  v.  The 

Iford  Coke.  ^"  Perjury  is  a  crime  State,  44  Ala.  81,  86. 
committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is  min-         Hume  —  writing  of  the  Scotch  law  — 

istered  by  any  that  hath  authority,  to  defines  perjury  to  be  the  "judicial  af<- 

any  person,  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  flrmation  of  falsehood  upon  oath."    1 

who  sweareth  absolutely  and  falsely  in  Hume  Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  860.    See  also 

a  matter  material  to  the  issue  or  cause  1  Alison  Crim.  Law,  466. 
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honest,  before  one  or  more  that  have  authority  to  gire  the  same, 
for  advancement  of  truth  and  right,  calling  Almighty  Grod  to  wit- 
ness that  lus  testimony  is  true."  ^  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  oath  is  administered  should  be  a  Christian,  or 
swear  in  the  Christian  form.^  And  in  other  respects  this  defini- 
tion by  Coke  does  not  fully  accord' with  modem  views.  Let  it, 
therefore,  be  amended,  thus :  An  oath  is  a  solemn  asseveration  of 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  made,  by  a  person  under  the  sanction  of  his 
religion,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  presence  of  one 
having  the  civil  authority  to  administer  it. 

AfBrmation.  — An  affirmation  is  a  modem,  statutory  device,  by 
which  those  whose  consciences  revolt  at  an  oath  as  an  offence  to 
God  may,  through  another  form,  place  themselves  in  a  like  posi- 
tion with  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath.  It  is  similar  to  an 
oath,  but  omits  the  appeal  to  the  Deity,  and  substitutes  the  word 
"  affirm  "  for  "  swear." 

Conoerning  the  Fonn  of  the  Oath. — Coke  proceeds:  ^^  An  oath 

is  so  sacred,  and  so  deeply  concemeth  the  consciences  of  Christian 
men,  as  the  same  cannot  be  ministered  to  any  unless  the  same 
be  aUowed  by  the  common  law,  or  by  some  act  of  Parliament. 
Neither  can  any  oath,  allowed  by  the  common  law,  or  by  act  of 
Parliament,  be  altered  but  by  act  of  Parliament.  It  is  called  a 
corporal  oath,^  because  he  toucheth  with  his  hand  some  part  of 
the  Holy  Scripture."  * 

Form  of  Adminifltering.  —  The  form  of  administering  an  oath 
seems  never  to  have  been  regarded  as  essential ;  but,  in  practice, 
it  ought  to  be  such  as  is  most  binding  on  the  conscience  of  him 
who  takes  it,  and  to  accord  with  his  religious  belief.^  Even  if  a 
statute  prescribes  the  uplifting  of  the  hand,  and  it  is  taken  by 
laying  the  hand  on  the  gospels  and  kissing  them,  this  will  be 
good ;  the  statutory  provision  being  deemed  directory  only.® 

^  8  Inst.  166.  obterring :   "  The   tenn   corporal  oath 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  609.  ma»l  be  considered  as  applying  to  any 

*  "Corporal  Oath." — In  an  Indiana  bodily  auent  to  the  oath  of  the  wit- 
case  the  court  held,  that  the  terms  "  cor-  ness." 

poral  oath "  and   "  solemn   oath  "   are  ^  3  Inst.  166. 

•synonymons ;   and  that  an  oath  taken  *  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  600 ; 

with  the  hand  uplifted  is  properly  de-  Gill  v.  Caldwell,  Breese,  28. 

scribed  by  either  term  in  an  indictment  *  Commonwealth  v.  Smith,  11  Allen, 

for  perjury.     Jackson  v.  The  State,  1  248,262.    Kiasiatsthe  Book.  ^  If  a  wit- 

Ind.  184,  Smith,  Ind.  124 ;   8.  p.  The  ness,  in  taking  the  oath,  by  an  accident 

State  o.  Norris,  0  N.  H.  96,  the  court  kisses  a  book  not  the  Brangelists,  neither 
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Conformlxig  to  Statatory  OkOi.  —  Where  the  form  of  the  oath  is 
prescribed  by  statute,  the  provision  is  construed  as  so  far  directory  ^ 
that  a  departure  from  the  words,  in  matter,  not  of  substance,  but 
of  form  merely,  does  not  exempt  the  person  taking  it  from  the 
pains  of  perjury.^  If,  howeyer,  the  substance  of  the  statute  is 
not  followed,  no  perjury  can  be  assigned  of  the  oath.^    Thus,  — 

Testlinony  in  "Writing. —  If  a  statute  requires  certain  testimony 
to  be  in  writing,  then  if,  contraiy  to  this,  it  is  received  orally,  no 
indictment  for  peijury  will  lie  upon  it.* 

Affidavit.  —  The  signature  of  the  affiant  is  not  essential  in  an 
affidavit,  and  perjury  may  be  assigned  on  it  without.^ 

he  nor  the  administering  tribunal  being  Scotch,  Iaw  as  to  Form.  —  Alison,  in 
aware  of  the  mistake,  the  oath  is  still  his  work  on  the  criminal  law  of  Scot- 
binding.  People  V.  Cook,  4  Seld.  67.  land,  sajs :  "  Certain  formalities  are  re- 
Kissing  the  book  is  not  the  essence  of  quired  in  the  administration  of  oaths ; 
the  oath  ;  and  an  indictment  for  admin-  and  it  is  indispensable  that  such  as  are 
btering  an  unlawful  oath  may  be  sus-  fixed  by  law  or  custom  should  hare  been 
tained  where  the  book  was  not  kissed,  observed  in  the  oath  which  is  the  subject 
Rex  V.  Haly,  1  Crawf.  &  I)lx  C.  C.  199.  of  an  indictment  for  perjury.  Thus,  if 
1  See  Stat.  Crimes,  §  256.  the  oath  is  not  reduced  to  writing  in 
*  The  State  v.  Dayton,  8  Zab.  49;  situations  where  by  law  or  custom  it 
Sharp  V.  Wilhite,  2  Humph.  484 ;  The  should  have  been  done  ;  or  if  the  oath  of 
State  V.  Owen,  72  K.  C.  605 ;  Edwards  a  witness  or  party  has  not  been  read 
V.  The  State,  49  Ala.  884;  Faith  m  The  oyer  to  him  before  signing;  or  if,  after 
State,  82  Texas,  878 ;  The  State  o.  Pile,  being  read  over,  it  has  not  been  signed 
5AU.  72.  And  see  The  State  v.  Shreve,  either  by  the  deponent  or  the' presiding 
1  Southard,  297 ;  The  State  p.  Keene,  26  commissioner  or  judge ;  or  if  the  judge 
Maine,  88 ;  The  State  v,  Whisenhurst,  2  has  refused  to  take  down  any  ezplana- 
Hawks,  458 ;  Reg.  v.  Southwood,  1  Post,  tion  which  the  deponent  requested  to 
&  F.  856;  Tuttle  v.  People,  86  N.  Y.  481.  have  added  after  hearing  it  read  over; 
Wrons  Oath.  —  The  Minnesota  statute  or  if  the  oath  has  been  emitted  verbally, 
provides  one  form  of  jurors'  oath  for  cap-  the  panel  has  modified  or  explained  away 
ital  cases,  and  another  for  others ;  and  his  story ;  —  in  all  these  situations,  the 
it  has  been  held,  that,  though  the  differ-  law  considers  the  perjury  as  not  having 
ence  is  but  trivial,  a  iiiilure  to  follow  the  been  committed.  In  some  of  them  there 
statute  vitiates  the  verdict  in  a  capital  is  not  the  finished  and  deliberate  inten- 
case.  Maher  v.  The  State,  8  Minn.  444.  tion  to  assert  a  falsehood  on  oath  which 
See  The  State  v.  Davis,  69  N.  C.  888 ;  the  Uw  deems  indispensable  to  the  of- 
Edmondson  v.  The  State,  41  Texas,  496;  fence;  in  others,  the  deposition  has  not 
Sutton  V.  The  State,  41  Texas,  518;  been  duly  authenticated  or  proved  to 
Bray  v.  The  State,  41  Texas,  560 ;  Saw-  have  been  accurately  taken  down,  and, 
com  V.  The  State,  41  Texas,  189;  Mor-  therefore,  the  proper  evidence  is*want- 
gan  V.  The  State,  42  Texas,  224.  Imma-  ing  on  which  the  crime  is  to  be  substan- 
terial  Tarlanoe.  —  Where  an  indictment  tiated."  1  Alison  Crim.  Law,  474. 
alleged  that  the  defendant  was  sworn  to  '  Ashbum  v.  The  Stote,  15  Ga.  246. 
speak ''  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  *  The  State  v.  Trask,  42  Yt.  152. 
nothing  but  th&  truth,"  and  the  evidence  And  see  The  State  v.  Steele,  1  Yerg.  894. 
was  that  he  was  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  *  Commonwealth  v,  Carel,  105  Mass. 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  the  582 ;  Turpin  v.  Eagle  Creek,  &c  Road, 
variance  was  held  to  be  immaterial.  48  Ind.  45. 
The  Bute  v.  Gates,  17  N.  H.  878.    The 
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§  1019.  Toiimteiy  witD«M.  —  The  witness  need  not  have  been 
Isronght  into  court  by  a  subpoena,^  nor  need  he  be  compellable  to 
testify ;  for,  if  he  does  give  evidence  under  oath,  it  is  the  same 
whether  reluctantly  or  voluntarily.* 

Incompetent  —  And  if  a  party  becomes  a  witness  for  himselj^ 
when  his  testimony  is  not  by  law  receivable,  he  may  still  commit 
the  crime  of  perjury ;  *  tiiough  the  contrary  seems,  in  one  case, 
to  have  been  held.^  Indeed,  the  doctrine  is  general,  that,  though 
one  is  not  a  legal  and  competent  witness  in  a  cause,  yet,  if  he  is 
actually  admitted  and  testifies,  he  commits  peijury  when  what  he 
testifies  to  is  wilfully  false.^    But, — 

Legal  "Weight —  (NaturaUxation).  —  If  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness can  have  no  weight  in  law,  as  affecting  the  issue,  then  it  is 
not  perjury,  on  the  familiar  ground  that  it  is  immaterial.  There- 
fore,  where,  on  an  application  for  naturalization,  the  applicant 
himself  swore  to  his  residence,  while,  observed  the  court,  ^^  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1802  is  express  that  the  oath  of  the  applicant 
shall,  in  no  case,  be  allowed  to  prove  his  residence," — this  false 
swearing  was  held  not  to  be  perjury.® 

§  1020.  Authorised  to  administer  Oath.  —  The  oath  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  one  having  leg^  authority ;  otherwise  there  is  no 
perjury  in  false  testimony  given  under  it.^    For  example,  — 

Proper  Officer.  —  If  it  is  administered  by  a  judge  of  a  State  tri- 
bunal, out  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State ;  ^  or  by  a 
master  in  chancery  in  a  matter  pending  before  the  Admiralty 
Court  ;^  or  by  any  proper  officer  acting  under  an  invalid  appoint- 
ment ;  ^^  there  can  be  no  perjury.    Moreover,  — 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Knight,  12  Mass.  866 ;  pott,  { 1024, 108S.  This  prorifionat 

274.  to  naturalization  la  conttniied  in  R.  S.  of 

s  Anonymous,  8  Salk.  248.  U.  8.  {  2166. 

*  The  State  v.  Holier,  1  Der.  268 ;  7  Rex  v.  VlTood,  2  Buai.  Grimee,  8d 
Van  Steenbergh  o.  Korts,  10  Johns.  167;  Eng.  ed.  682;  McQragor  v.  The  State, 
Montgomery  v.  The  State,  10  Ohio,  220;  Smith,  Ind.  179, 1  Ind.  282;  The  State 
Sharp  V.  Wilhite,  2  Humph.  484;  The  o.  McOroskey,  8  McCord,  806;  Rex  v. 
State  V.  Keene,  26  Maine,  88;  Haley  v.  Hanks,  8  Car.  4  P.  410;  Morrell  v.  People, 
McPherson,  8  Humph.  104.  And  see  82  lU.  490;  Commonwealth  v,  Hughes, 
The  State  i;.  Whisenhurst,  2  Hawks,  46S.  6  Allen,  499.    See  post,  {  1026  and  note. 

*  The  State  v.  Hamilton,  7  Misso.  800.  *  Wickoif  v.  Humphrey,  1  Johns.  498. 
And  see  Lamden  v.  The  State,  6  Humph.  *  Reg.  v.  Stone,  Dears.  261,  28  Law  J. 
83 ;  post,  §  1027.  ir.  a.  M.  C.  14, 17  Jqt.  1106,  22  Eng.  L.  A 

*  Chamberlain  v.  People,  28  N.  Y.  S6.  £q.  698. 

And  see  People  v.  Young,  81  Cal  668.  ^  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  481, 

*  The  State  v.  HeUe,  2  Hill,  S.  C.  290.  482,  {  4 ;  Mulr  u.  The  State,  8  Blackf. 
And  see  Silyer  o.  The  State,  17  Ohio,    164.    See  Reg.  v.  Kewton,  1  Car.  ft  K. 
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JuKiaSMAotL  —  The  <»tii8e  mtust  be  one  of  wtudfai  the  tiibimal  or 
magistrate  has  juriadictioa.^ 

a«rk  of  Ck>iirt  —  An  oath  administered  by  a  clerk  of  the  court 
is  ordinarily  the  same  as  administered  by  the  judge ;  subject,  per- 
haps^  to  statutory  exceptions  in  some  localities.^ 

§  1021.  Clerk  exoaeding  JintedlotloB.  —  A  statute  of  the  United 
States  having  provided  a  punishment  *^  if  any  person,  in  any  case, 
matter,  hearing,  or  other  proceeding,  when  an  oath  or  affirmation 
shall  be  required  to  be  taken  or  administered  under  or  by  any 
law  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon  the  taking  of  such 
oath  or  affirmation,  knowingly  and  wilfully  swear  or  affirm 
£EJsely,"  —  McLean,  J.,  held,  that  an  oath  not  required  by  law 
or  by  order  of  the  court,  administered  by  the  clerk  of  a  court,  is 
extrajudicial ;  ^  and,  though  false,  lays  no  foundation  for  an  in* 
dictment.^ 

§  1022.  State  Court  administering  Aot  of  CongrsM.  —  There  are 
instances  in  which  —  not  speaking  particularly  of  perjury — the 
tribunals  of  the  United  States  properly  administer  the  laws  of  the 
States,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  settied,  after  some  diversity 
of  opinion,  that  the  State  judicatories  cannot  do  this  of  the 
United  States  laws.  If,  therefore,  an  act  of  Congress  expressly 
authorizes  a  State  court  to  try  persons  accused  of  an  offence 
against  the  General  Government,  and  if  the  latter  court  consents, 
still  it  cannot  do  so.    The  authority  is  void.*    But — 

469;  Mahan  v.  Berry,  6  MImo.  21.    Con-  12  Cox  C.  C.  164,  2  Engr.  Rep.  218;  Reg. 

dder  and  compMre   this   doctrine  with  v.  Simmons,  BeU  G.  C.  168 ;  8.  o.  nom. 

▼oL  I.  §  464.  Regr.  v.  Simmonda,  8  Got  G.  G.  190. 

1  Wyld  V,  Gookman,  Gro.  Eliz.  492,  >  Serrer  v.  The  State,  2  Blackf.  86; 
pi.  9;  Paine's  Case,  YeW.  Ill;  The  McOrmgor  o.  The  State,  Smith,  Ind.  179, 
State  V.  Alexander.  4  Hawka,  182;  The  1  Ind.  282;  Warwick  v.  The  State,  26 
State  P.  Hay  ward,  1  Nott  4  McG.  646;  Ohio  State,  21. 
The  State  v.  Wyatt,  2  Hay  w.  66 ;  Com-  *  Post,  §  1027. 
monwealth  v.  White,  8  Pick.  468;  The  *  United  Statea  v.  Babcock,  4  Mo- 
State  p.  Furlong,  26  Maine,  69 ;  BoUng  Lean,  118. 

V.  Lather,  N.  G.  Term.  R,  202;  Pankey         •  Story,   Gonat.    $  1766;   People   «. 

V.  People>  1  Scam.  80;  Montgomery  v»  Lynch,  11  Johns.  649;    United  States 

The  State,  10  Ohio,  220;  Reg.  v.  Swing-  «.  Lathrop,  17  Johns.  4 ;  United  States  v. 

ton,  2  Moody,  228;    Glark  o.  Ellis,  2  Gomell,  2  Mason,  00 ;  The  State  p.  Pike, 

Blackf.  8;  Weston  p.  Lumley,  88  Ind.  16  N.  H.88;  Ely  p.  Peck,  7  Gonn.  289; 

486;  Beg.  v.  Senior,  Leigh  4  G.  401,  9  Darisonp.  Ghamplin,  7  Gonn.  244;  Gom- 

Gox  G.  G.  469 ;  Reg.  p.  Bacon,  11  Gox>  monwealth  v.  Feely,    1  Va.  Gas.  821 ; 

G.  G.  640 ;   Reg.  p.  Hnghes,  Dears,  ft  B.  Jackson  p.  Rose,  2  Va.  Gas.  84 ;   Haney 

188,  7  Gox  G.  G.  286;  Reg.  v.  Shaw,  10  v.  8barp>  1  Dana,  442;   Wetherbee  «• 

Gox  0.  G.  66 ;    Reg.  p.  Lewis,  12  Gox  Johnson,  14  Mass.  412 ;  Steams  p.  United 

a  G.  168, 2  Eng.  Rep.  216 ;  Beg.  v.  Willis,  States,  2  Paine,  800 ;  The  State  v.  Mo- 
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Cononrrent  Juxitdiotioii.  —  There  may  be  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion in  some  matters  of  habea»  eorpu9y  and  the  like.^ 

§  1023.  Pexjnrles  under  Hational  Gk>Teiiim6nt.  —  It  follows,  that 
perjiiry  against  the  United  States  cannot  be  punished  in  the  State 
courts.^  For,  in  the  language  of  Bradley,  J.,  ^'whilst  certain 
ojGFences,  involving  breaches  of  the  peace,  counterfeiting  the  pub- 
lic money,  &c.,  may  be  violations  of  both  Federal  and  State  laws, 
and  punishable  under  both,  perjury  in  a  judicial  proceeding  is 
peculiarly  an  offence  against  the  system  of  laws  under  which  the 
court  is  organized."  And,  indeed,  by  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  cognizable  only  in  the  national  tribunals.^ 

Oath  before  State  Officer.  —  Still  it  is  held,  that  a  justice  of  tiie 
peace  or  other  State  officer,  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  may 
be  80  empowered  by  federal  law  as  to  render  a  false  testifying 
pursuant  to  the  oath  a  crime  punishable  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.*    And,  — 

NaturaiiMtion  Oath.  —  If  perjury  is  committed  in  a  State  court, 
in  taking  out  naturalization  papers  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  doctrine  has  been  laid  down  both  ways,  that  it  is,  and 
that  it  is  not,  indictable  in  the  State  tribunal.^ 

Gnatom-house  Oath.  —  An  oath  required  to  be  taken  before  the 
collector  of  customs  may  be  sufficiently  administered,  under  the 
^  of  Congre^,  by  hi.  deputT-' 

Bride,  Rice,  400,  OTerruling  The  State  r.  475,  thePennsylyania  conrt  held  such  per- 

Wella,  2  Hill,  S.  C.  687;   The  State  v.  Jury  to  be  mdictable  in  the  State  tribunal, 

Adams,  4  Blackf.  146.    Contra,  United  as  an  offence  against  the  State,  though 

States  V.  Smith,  1  Southard,  88 ;  Buck-  it  might  also  be  proceeded  against  in  the 

waiter  v.  United  States,  11  8.  &  R.  103.  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  an  offence 

See  Commonwealth  v,  Schailer,  4  DalL  against  the  General  QoTcrnment.    Said 

App.  zxTi.;    The   State  v.  Randall,  2  Lowrie,  C.  J.:  "Although  such  caaes 

Aikens,  89 ;   The  State  v.  Buchanan,  6  arise  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 

Har.  &  J.  600;   The  State  v,  Tutt,  2  the  United  Stetes,  yet  because  these  are 

Bailey,  44.  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  merely 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Fox,  7  Barr,  886 ;  giro  the  rule  for  the  exercise  of  our 

Ex  parte  Smith,  6  Cow.  278;  Steams  V.  admitted     State    functions,   our    State 

United  States,  2  Paine,  800 ;  El  parte  courts  may  entertain  this  Jurisdiction." 

Gist,  26  Ala.  166.  p.  477.    Contra,  by  the  supreme  court 

3  The  State  b.  Adams,  4  Blackf.  148;  in  one  of  the  judicial  districts  in  New 

The  State  v.  Pike,  16  N.  H.  88 ;  People  York.    People  v.  Sweetman,  8  Parker 

9.  Kelly,  88  Cal.  146.  C.  C.  868.    A  later  case  in  New  Hamp- 

*  Brown  v.  United  States,  U.  S.  Cir.  shire,  reyiewing  the  whole  question, 
Ct.  N.  Dist.  Ga.  May  24, 1876.  holds,  that  such  perjury  may  be  pun- 

«  United  States  v.  Bailey,  9  Pet  288;  ished  in  the  State  court    The  State  v. 

United  States  v,  Winchester,  2  McLean,  Whittemore,  60  N.  H.  246. 
186.  *  United  States  v.  Barton,  Gilpin,  489 ; 

*  In  Rump  0.  Commonwealth,  6  Casey,  Stat.  Crimea,  §  129. 
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A«aliut  Unltea  Btateo,  Statatory  only.  —  Peijnrj  against  the 
United  States  is  not  indictable  as  a  common-law  offence,  but 
only  under  the^icts  of  Congress.^  And,  of  course,  the  case  must 
come  within  those  acts.' 

§  1024.  miutratiozis  of  Fezjniy.  —  The  following  cases  show  in 
what  circumstances  the  false  testimony  is  perjury:  — 

FAloe  Plea.  —  A  defendant  in  a  cause  knowingly  gives  in  a  false 
plea  on  oath,  where  an  oath  to  the  plea  is  required.^ 

False  Artioiea  —  AffidaTit  —  One  maliciously  tenders,  under 
oath,  articles  of  the  peace  which  are  untrue ;  ^  or  a  Mse  affidavit 
in  aid  of  a  bill  in  equity  praying  an  injunction,^  or  in  aid  of  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpunf  or  for  a  continuance,^  or  a 
new  trial,^  or  to  remove  a  cause  to  a  higher  court.^  A  defendant 
in  a  summary  process  makes  a  false  affidavit  to  rid  himself  of  the 
charge.^^  But  the  affidavit,  to  be  the  subject  of  peijury,  must  be 
one  provided  for  by  law.^ 

Voir  Dire.  —  A  juror  answers  corruptly  as  to  his  competency.^ 

Baa  —  One  offered  as  bail  swears  falsely  to  qualify  himself.^ 

Poor  Debtor  —  Before  Grand  Jury  —  BUtigation  of  Sentence.  —  A 

person  takes  a  false  oath  under  the  insolvent  debtor's  act ;  ^^  or 
testifies  falsely  before  a  grand  jury ;  ^  or  fakely,  after  a  conviction, 
on  the  question  of  mitigation  of  sentence.^  In  these  and  many 
other  cases  the  crime  is  perjury. 

§  1025.  Before  what  Court  or  Offloer.  —  Hawkins  says :  ^^  It 
seems  to  be  clearly  agreed,  that  all  such  false  oaths  as  are  taken 

^  Vol.  I.  §  189-208 ;   Anonymous,  1  »  The  State  u.  Wall,  9  Terg.  847 ; 

Wmfh.  C.  C.  84.  Commonwealth  v,  Stocklej,  10  Leigh, 

2  United  States  v.  Kendrick,  2  Mason  678. 

09.  "  Commonwealth  v,  Hatfield,  107  Mass. 

*  The  State  v,  Roberts,  11  Humph.  227 ;  People  v.  Tredway,  8  Barb.  470. 
689.    See  Commonwealth  v.  Litton,  6  ^*  Commonwealth   v.  Calvert,  1  Va. 
Qrat.  691 ;  ante,  §  1019.  Cas.  181.    See  Respnblica  v.  Wright,  1 

«  Bex  V,  Parnell,  2  Bnr.  806.  Yeates,  206. 

*  Bex  V.  White,  Moody  &  M.  271.  See  ^  Reg.  v.  Hughes,  1  Car.  &  K.  619.  And 
Rex  o.  Dttdman,  2  Glyn  &  J.  889,  7  D.  &  see  Commonwealth  v.  Pickering,  8  Grat. 
R.  824, 4  B.  &  C.  860.  628;   Commonwealth  v.  Parker,  2  Cush. 

•  White  V.  The  State,  1  Sm.  ft  M.  212.  The  same,  under  the  statute  of 
149.  Indiana.    The  State  v,  Offut,  4  Blackf. 

^  The  State  v.  Shupe,  16  Iowa,  86;  866.    Also,  under  this  Indiana  statute, 

The  State  v,  Plagg,  27  Ind.  24.  the  same  of  an  affidaTit  for  the  contin- 

"  The  State  v.  Chandler,  42  Yt.  446u  nance  of  a  cause.    The  State  p.  Johnson, 

•  Pratt  0.  Price,  11  Wend.  127.  7  Blackf.  49. 

^  Rex  9.  Crossley,  7  T.  R.  816.  u  The  Stote  v.  Keenan,  8  Rich.  466. 

u  Qrtner  v.  People,  6  Thomp.  ft  C.    See  Stephens  v.  The  State,  1   Swan, 
648.  Tenn.  167. 
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before  those  who  are  any  ways  introfited  with  the  administration 
of  public  justice,  in  relation  to  any  matter  before  them  in  debate, 
are  properly  perjures.  It  hath  been  holden,  that,  not  only  such 
persons  are  indictable  for  perjury  who  take  a  false  oath  in  a  court 
of  record  upon  an  issue  therein  joined,  but  also  all  those  who 
forswear  themselves  in  a  matter  judicially  .depending  before  any 
court  of  equity,  or  spiritual  court,  or  any  other  lawful  court,^ 
whether  the  proceedings  therein  be  of  record  or  not,  or  whether 
they  concern  the  interest  of  the  king  or  subject.  And  it  is  said 
to  be  no  way  material,  whether  such  false  oath  be  taken  in  the 
face  of  a  court,  or  persons  authorized  by  it  to  examine  a  matter, 
the  knowledge  whereof  is  necessary  for  the  right  determination 
of  a  cause ;  and  therefore  that  a  false  oath  before  a  sheriff^  upon 
a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages,  is  as  much  punishable  as  if  it  were 
taken  before  the  court  on  trial  of  the  cause."  ^ 

§  1026.  In  GooxBe  of  Juitioe.  —  The  test  to  determine  whe&er 
the  oath  is  such  as  renders  a  violation  of  it  perjury  is,  whether  it 
is  administered  in  a  course  of  Justice,^    Thus,  — 

Oath  of  Office.  —  The  offence  cannot  be  founded  on  a  mere  oath 
of  office.*    But  — 

Poor  Debtor.  —  It  may  be  committed  in  the  examination  of  a 
poor  debtor  before  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  because,  though  the 
proceeding  is  not  judicial,  it  is  in  a  course  of  justice.^ 

BodeBiMtioal  OounoiL  —  In  Connecticut,  a  false  oath  before  an 
ecclesiastical  council,  in  a  course  of  discipline,  wHl,  it  has  been 
held,  sustain  an  indictment  for  perjuiy,®  —  a  proposition  which,  it 
i9  presumed,  would  not  be  everywhere  accepted.^ 

Case  in  Arbitration — Temporal  Gain  or  Zioaa. — A  case  in  arbi- 


1  For  instance,  a  conrt  baron.    Anon-  extend  to  any  promissory  oaths  what- 

ymons,  1  Mod.  66;  Anonymons,  1  Sid.  soever  [see  post,  {  1080].      From  which 

464.  it  clearly  follows,  that  no  officer,  public 

<  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  4S0,  }  8.  or  prirate,  who  neg^lecto  to  execute  his 

*  See  oases  cited  infra,  to  this  section;  office  in  pursuance  of  his  oath,  or  acts 

also  Commonwealth  v.  Warden,  11  Met.  contrary  to  the  purport  of  it,  is  indictable 

406 ;   Beg.  v,  Castro,  Law  Rep.  9  Q.  B.  for  perjury  in  respect  of  such  oath ;  yet 

860, 12  Cox  C.  C.  464,  6  Eng.  Bep.  817.  it  is  certain  that  his  offence  is  highly  ag- 

^  The  State  v,  Dayton,  8  Zab.  49.  grayated  by  being  contrary  to  his  oath. 

There  may  be'Tarious  reasons  for  this  and  therefore  that  he  is  liable  to  the  se- 

proposition.    Hawkins  says :   **  The  no-  rerer  fine  on  that  account."    1  Hawk, 

tion  of  perjury  is  confined  to  such  public  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  481. 
oaths  only,  as  affirm  or  deny  some  matter         *  Arden  o.  The  State,  11  Conn.  40& 
of  fact,  contrary  to  the  knowledge  of         *  Chapman  v.  Qillet,  2  Conn.  40. 
the  party ;  and,  therefore,  it  doth  not        ^  See  post,  {  1027. 
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tratioii,  niider  a  rule  of  court,'  is  in  a  oouise  of  justice ;  therefore 
a  false  swearing  before  the  arbitrators  is  perjury.^  And  the 
South  Carolina  tribunal,  on  the  strength  of  the  Connecticut  doc- 
trine just  stated,  not  only  held  this,  where  the  oath  had  been 
administered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but  laid  it  down  further, 
that,  in  all  cases  of  an  oath  taken  ^^  in  the  course  of  a  proceeding 
sanctioned  by  the  express  enactment  of  the  legislature,  or  by  the 
common  consent  and  usage  of  mankind,  and  from  which  a  tem- 
poral loss  to  any  one  arises,  it  is  petjury  to  swear  fedsely.*'  ^  The 
oath  cannot,  according  to  another  case,  be  administered  by  the 
arbitrators  themselves,  who  have  no  power,'  but  must  be  by  an 
officer,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  authorized  to  administer  oaths.^ 
The  Missouri  tribunal  held,  not  altogether  in  conflict  with  this 
doctrine,  that,  when  the  submission  to  arbitrators  is  by  parol,  out 
of  court,  a  witness  cannot  commit  peijury,  though  duly  sworn  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace.^ 

Other  Cases.  —  The  foregoing  doctrines  extend  to  other  cases 
fidling  withiu  the  like  principle.* 


1  Reg.  o.  BaU,  0  Cox  C.  C.  S60.  Beg.  v.  Heane,  4  B.  ft  8.  947 ;  The  State 

*  The  State  v.  Stephenion,  4  MoCord,  v,  Qregorj,  2  Mvrph.  09.  Tiahisff 
106.    See  post,  §  1027.  Bonntr.  —  Where  taking  falae  oath  to 

"  Ante,  §  1020.  procure,  not  perjury.    United  States  v. 

«  The  SUte  v.  McCroskey,  8  McCord,  ^Nkkerson,  1  Sprague,  282.  I<eslala*lT« 
806.  See  alio  Beg.  v.  Hallett,  2  Den.  Inreatigatioii.  —  Perjury  may  be  com- 
C.  C.  287,  16  Jur.  488,  20  Law  J.  n.  8.  mitted  on,  within  the  California  statute. 
M.  C.  197.  Hawkhis  says :  "  It  seemeth  Ez  parte  McCarthy,  29  Cal.  89&  Oath 
clear,  that  no  oath  whatsoever  taken  be-  toproovve  Marriage  I^oenM.  —  Perjury 
fore  persons  acting  merely  in  a  priyate  may  be  assigned  on.  Warwick  v.  The 
capacity,  or  before  those  who  take  upon  State,  26  Ohio  State,  21 ;  Reg.  v.  Barnes, 
them  to  administer  oaths  of  a  public  10  Cox  C.  C.  689;  Call  v.  The  State,  20 
nature  without  legal  authority  for  their  Ohio  Sute,  880.  See  post,  §  1029.  Bep- 
■o  doing,  or  before  those  who  are  legally  oaittona  tot  Voredign  Uae.  —  Under 
authoriaed  to  administer  some  kinds  of  statutes,  perjury  on.  Stewart  v.  The 
oatfaf,  but  not  those  which  happen  to  be  State,  22  Ohio  State,  477 ;  Common- 
taken  before  them,  or  eyeo  before  those  wealth  v.  Smith,  11  Alien,  248 ;  see 
who  take  upon  them  to  administer  jus*  post,  {  1029.  And  see,  for  other  iUns- 
tice  by  yirtue  of  an  authority  seemingly  tratiye  cases,  People  v.  Trayis,  4  Parker 
colorable,  but  in  truth  unwarranted  and  C.  C.  218 ;  United  States  v.  Sonachall,  4 
merely  yoid,  can  eyer  amount  to  per-  Bis.  426;  Harris  o.  People,  6  Thomp.  & 
juries  in  the  ejre  of  the  law,  because  C.  206,  4  Hua,  1;  Reg.  v.  Greenland, 
they  are  of  no  manner  of  force,  but  are  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  66;  Reg.  v.  Tomlinson, 
altogether  idle."  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  Law  Rep.  1  C. C.  49, 10  Cos  CO.  882; 
•d.  p.  481,  S  4.    See.  ante,  {  1018.  Reg.  v.  Proud,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  71, 10 

*  Mahan  u.  Berry,  6  Misso.  21.  Cox  C.  G.  466;  Reg.  v.  Beiry,  Bell  C.  C. 

*  Oowt  KartiaL  — It  seems  that  the  40,8  Cox  CO.  121;  Commonwealth  v 
taking  of  a  false  oath  before  a  court  Hughes,  6  Allen,  499. 

martial  is  perjury  at  the  common  law. 
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§  1027.  BztrajndioiaL — We  are  thiiB  led  to  the  general  propor- 
tion, that  no  extrajudicial  oath  will  sustain  an  indictment  for  this 
offence.^    Therefore,  — 

Sweaxlng  to  Aoooimt.  —  In  South  Carolina,  swearing  to  an  ac- 
count, to  be  rendered  before  an  administrator,  has  been  held  to  be 
extrajudicial,  not  subjecting  the  party  who  swears  falsely  to  an 
indictment.^  A  like  doctrine  has  been  held,  in  Tennessee,  as 
applicable  to  a  cause  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  wherein  there  was 
no  right  to  administer  the  oath.^  But  where  an  oath  of  this  sort 
is  made  of  effect  by  statute,  the  false  swearing  will  be  perjury.^ 

In  Bargaining.  —  ^^  A  false  oath,"  says  Hawkins,  **  taken  by  one 
upon  the  making  of  a  bargain,  that  the  thing  sold  is  his  own,  is 
not  punishable  as  perjury."  ^ 

§  1028.  Gauie  properly  In  Conrt.  —  Thus  are  we  led  to  the  fur- 
ther proposition,  that,  not  only  must  the  tribunal  have  jurisdiction 
of  the  cause,  as  before  explained,^  but  the  cause  must  be  properly 
in  court.^    Therefore,  — 

Abated.  —  If  it  is  abated  by  tiie  death  of  a  party,  or  otherwise, 
there  is  no  perjury  in  the  false  swearing.®    But  — 

Defeota  in  Prooeedinga.  —  Where,  in  the  proceedings,  there  is  a 
mere  formal  defect,  which  is  amendable  ; '  or  where,  in  an  affida- 
vit out  of  court,  there  is  something  in  the  jurat  which  must  be 
amended  before  it  can  be  used,^^  the  actual  use  of  it  not  being 
essential  to  the  offence  ;^^  or  probably  in  all  cases  of  defective 
proceedings  voidable  merely,  not  void ;  ^  or,  a  fortiori^  where  the 
judge  at  the  trial  permits  the  cause  to  go  on  upon  a  pleading  not 
sufficiently  definite,^'  or  perhaps  not  completed,^*  or,  by  agree- 

1  Pegram  v.  Styron,  1  Bailej,  606;  Bute  v.  Hall,  49  Biaine,  412;   Beg.  n. 

Lamden  v.  The  State,  6  Humph.  83 ;  Wag-  Pearce,  8  B.  ft  8.  681,  9  Cos  C.  C.  268. 

goner  v.  Richmond,  Wright,  178 ;  Bex  v.  •  Pippet  v.  Heam,  1  D.  &  B.  266,  6  B. 

Foster,  Buss.  &  By.  469;    Wickoff  v.  k  Aid.  684;  Bex  o.  Christian,  Car.  4  M. 

Humphrey,  1  Johns.  496;  United  States  888;  The  State  v.  LaTalley,  9  Misso. 

V.  Kickerson,  1  Sprague,  282,  884. 

>  Pegram  v.  Styron,  supra. .  ^  Bex  v.  Hailey,  Byan  ft  Moody,  N. 

*  Lamden  v.  The  State,  supm.  See  P.  94,  1  Car.  ft  P.  268.  See  Cook  v. 
ante,  {  1019.  Staats,  18  Barb.  407. 

*  Warner  o.  Fowler,  8  Md.  26.  u  Bex  o.  Hailey,  supra;  Bex  o.  Cross- 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  481.  ley,  7  T.  B.  816;  Bex  v.  Christian,  Car. 
And  see  ante,  §  1014.  ft  M.  888. 

*  Ante,  S  1020.  ^  Van  Steenbergfa  o.  Sorts,  10  Johns. 
T  See  cases  cited  to  this  section,  infra ;    167. 

also  Beg.  v.  Scotton.  8  Jur.  400;  Beg.  v.        ^  The  State  v.  Keene,  26  Maine,  88. 
Ewmgton,  Car.  ft  M.  819.  i«  The  State  v,  Lewis,  10  Kan.  167.  See 

*  Bex  V.  Cohen,  1  Stark.  611 ;  The    Commonwealth  v.  Smith,  11  Allen,  248. 
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ment  of  parties,  before  an  inadequate  number  of  jurors,^  or  where 
otherwise  a  defect  in  the  proceedings  has  been  waived  by  the 
parties ;  ^  peijury  may  be  committed. 

PreUmiiiarieft  "Waivad.  —  There  is  much,  in  a  cause,  which  a 
party  may  waive ;  and,  if  a  defendant,  not  being  served  with 
process,  appears  and  answers  to  the  plaintiffs  allegations,  the 
court  has  complete  jurisdiction,  and  perjury  may  be  committed.^ 

Judgment  revenMd.  —  A  man's  responsibility  to  the  criminal  law 
depends  on  the  facts  existing  when  his  alleged  wrongful  act  is 
committed.^  Therefore,  in  perjury,  though  the  final  judgment 
has  been  reversed  on  writ  of  error,  any  false  swearing  at  the  trial 
may  still  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment.^ 

"WitneM  not  beUeved.  —And  if  the  cause  goes  to  the  jury,  and 
they  give  no  credit  to  the  false  testimony,  the  result  is  not  dif- 
ferent.^ 

CanM  not  yet  Pending.  —  As  a  sort  of  general  doctrine,  if  a  suit 
is  cbntemplated,  perjury  in  it  cannot  be  committed  until  it  is 
commenced.^  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  statute  permits 
depositions  to  be  taken  in  aid  of  an  intended  future  suit ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  plain  in  principle  that  false  swearing  will  be 
perjury.  And  in  New  Hampshire  it  was  held,  that  perjury  may 
be  committed  in  an  af&davit  made  to  be  used  in  a  naturalization 
proceeding,  the  usual  practice  being  to  receive  in  evidence  an 
affidavit  of  this  sort.  And  Smith,  J.,  considered,  that,  on  the 
authorities,  ^*  perjury  may  be  committed  in  affidavits  taken  to  be 
used  in  some  judicial  proceeding  which  the  party  taking  them 
intends  to  institute,  although  he  afterwards  &ils  to  carry  out  that 
intention."  ^ 

§  1029.    Indlotable  False  Swearing,  which  ia  not  Pezjnry.  —  A  false 

affidavit  may  be  of  a  nature  to  be  indictable  as  a  misdemeanor, 

1  The  State  v.  Hall,  7  Blackf .  26.  But  see  Commonwealth  v.  Dickinson,  8 

s  Beg.  V.  Fletcher,  Law  Bep.  1  G.  0.  Pa.  Law  Jour.  Bep.  26& 
820.  *  Beg.  V.  Meek,  0  Car.  ft  P.  618. 

"  Beg.  r.  Fletcher,  Law  Bep.  ICC.         *  Hamper's  Case,  8  Leon.  280. 
820, 12  Cox  C.  C.  77;  Beg.  v.  Blason,  29         ^  People  v.  Chrystal,  8  Barb.  646. 
U.  C.  Q.  B.  481 ;  Beg.  o.  Simmona,  Bell         >  The  State  v.  Whittemore,  60  K.  II. 

C.  C.  168;  8.  o.  nom.  Beg.  v.  Slmmonds,  246,  249,  referring  to  Bex  v.  White,  1 

8  Cox  C.  C.  190.  Moody  4  M.  271 ;  King  v.  Beg.  14  Q.  B. 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Tobin,  108  Masa.  81.    And  see  Miller  v.  Monson,  84  Wis. 

426;  People  v.  Jones,  1  Mich.  N.  P.  liL  679;  Mairet  v.  Marriner,  84  Wit.  682; 

Beg.  V.  Bishop,  Car.  4  M.  802. 
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on  common-law  poinciples,  while  it  does  not  amount  to  the  tech* 
nical  offence  of  perjury.^    Thus,  — 

Foreign  Affidavit.  —  While  peijuij  cannot  be  assigned  on  a  for-, 
eign  affidavit,^  yet,  if  a  person  knowingly  uses  it  here,  being  false, 
he  commits  the  indictable  misdemeanor  of  attempting  to  pervert 
public  justice.^    And, — 

To  prooure  Marriage  Certlfloate.  -^  In  England,  a  false  oath  taken 
before  a  surrogate,  to  deceiye  him  into  granting  improperly  a 
marriage  certificate,  though  not  perjury,  is  a  criminal  misde- 
meanor.^ 


II.  Materiality  of  t?ie  Testimony  to  the  Jjfmie  or  Point  of  Inquiry. 

§  1080.  Most  be  ICaterlaL  —  What  is  swom  to  must,  for  peijury 
to  be  predicated  upon  it,  be  pertinent  and  material  to  the  issue 
or  question  in  controveisy.^ 

§  1081.  Fr«!jadioial.  —  Some  of  the  authorities  add,  that  it  x&ust 
also  be  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  some  person  or  the  State.®    This, 

^  Rez  V.  CBrian,  2  Stnt.  1144,  7  Mod.  The  State  v.  Hobbt,  40  N.  H.  220 ;  Beg. 

878;   Sz  parte  Qyerton,  2  Rosei  267;  v.  Towntend,  10  Cox  C.  C.  856;  Wood 

Bex  V.  De  Beauvoir,  7  Car.  &  P.  17 ;  &.  People,  69  N.  T.  117. 

ante,  §  1014.  ^  Bex  t^.  Aylett,  1  T.  B.  08 ;  Com- 

>   Musgrave  v.  Medex,  19  Yet.  652.  monwealth  v.  Knight,  12  Mass.  274 ;  The 

*  Omealy  v.  Newell,  8  East,  864.  Aa  State  tf.  Ammons,  8  Murph.  123 ;  Martin 
to  false  evidence  given  here,  under  a  v.  Miller,  4  Miaso.  47 ;  Pankej  v.  People, 
commisaion  from  a  tribunal  in  a  foreign  1  Scam.  80 ;  Beg.  v.  Overton,  Car.  4  M. 
country,  see  Calliand  v.  Vaughan,  1  B.  655 ;  Commonwealth  o.  Pickering,  8  Grat. 
&  P.  210 ;  ante,  §  1026,  note.  628 ;  Beg.  v.  Phillpotts,  2  Den.  C.  C.  802 ; 

^  Beg.  V.  Chapman,  1  Den.  C.  C.  482,  B.  o.  nom.  Beg.  v.  Philpotts,  8  Eng.  L.  & 

Temp.  &  M.  00, 13  Jur.  885, 18  Law  J.  Eq.  580 ;  Beg.  v.  Tates,  Gar.  ft  M.  182,  5 

V.  8.  M.  C.  152.    See  ante,  §  1026,  note.  Jur.  636 ;  McMurrj  v.  The  State,  6  Ala. 

•  Bullockt;.  Koon,4Wend.  581;  Beg.  324;  White  v.  The  State,  1  Sm.  &  M. 
V.  Tate,  12  Cox  C.  C.  7,  2  Eng.  Bep.  164 ;  149 ;  Bex  v.  Drue,  1  Sid.  274 ;  Weathers 
Beg.  V.  Naylor,  11  Cox  C.  C.  18 ;  Beg.  o.  v.  The  State,  2  Blackf .  278 ;  The  SUte  o. 
Harvej,  8  Cox  C.  C.  99;  Beg.  v.  Berry,  Hay  ward,  1  Nott  &  McC.  546;  Steinman 
Belie.  C.46,8CoxC.C.  121;  Beg.i;.Ball,  v.  Mc Williams,  6  Barr,  170;  Common- 
6CoxC.C.360;  Hembreer.TheSUte,52  wealth  v.  Parker,  2  Gush.  212;  The 
Ga.  242;  Commonwealth  v.  Grant,  116  State  v,  Hattaway,  2  Nott  &  McC.  118; 
Mass.  17 ;  The  State  v.  Gibson,  26  La.  An.  Hinch  v.  The  State,  2  Misso.  158 ;  Stud- 
71 ;  The  State  v.  Trask,  42  Vt  152 ;  Beg.  v,  daid  v.  Linville,  8  Hawks,  474.  In  The 
Townsend,  4  Post.  &  P.  1069 ;  The  State  State  o.  Dodd,  3  Mnrph.  226,  Henderson, 
V.  Aikens,  82  Iowa,  408 ;  Gibson  v.  The  J.,  observed :  "  We  know  of  no  rule  or 
State,  44  AU.  17 ;  Hood  v.  The  State,  44  criterion  by  which  an  act  can  be  ascer- 
Ala.  81 ;  Nelson  v.  The  State,  47  Missis,  tained  to  be  criminal,  but  that  of  its 
621 ;  Beg.  v.  Alsop,  11  Cox  C.  C.  264 ;  being  against  the  interest  of  the  State. 
Galloway  v.  The    State,  29  Ind.  442;  A  false  oath  is  only  injurious  to  the 
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however,  is  a  mere  formal  proposition,  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence. As  of  course,  false  swearing  to  what  is  material  in  a 
controyersj  is  prejudicial,  both  to  the  public  interests,  and  to 
those  of  the  individual  whose  rights  it  was  meant  to  defeat. 

§  1082.   ITatoro  of  fhe  required  ICateriallty.  —  How,  and  to  what 

extent,  the  testimony  must  be  material  can  best  be  shown  by  illus- 
trations;  thus, — 

CoUateral  Zwne  —  (Credit  of  a  "WltneM).  —  It  need  aJGEect  only 
a  collateral  issue ;  ^  as,  *^  if  the  credit  of  a  witness  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  another  person  to  support  it  swears  falsely,  it  is  per- 
jury."«. 

Abate  the  Suit.  —  Likewise  it  is  perjury  to  swear  falsely  to  what 
would,  if  true,  merely  cause  the  particular  proceeding  to  be 
abated.^ 

lAnk,  In  Chain  of  Bvidenoe*  —  Neither  need  it  be  sufficient  of 
itself  alone  to  produce  the  wrong  result ;  if  it  is  a  part,  or  link, 
it  is  sufficient.^ 

▼olnntary  or  not.  —  So  there  is  no  rule  making  any  distinction, 
whether  it  comes  voluntarily  from  the  witness,  in  answer  to  no 
question  put,  or  is  responsive  to  a  particular  inquiry;  for,  in 
either  case,  the  witness  is  sworn  to  speak  the  truth.^ 

Promiflsory.  —  Of  course,  a  promise  cannot  be  material  to  any 

State,  or  even  to  an  indiyidual,  when  it  *  Reg.  v,  Mullany,  Leigh  &  C.  69S. 
tends  to  preyent  right.  Therefore,  to  con-  IrreloTant,  but  to  miaLead.  —  In  thit 
•titute  pexjury,  it  must  be  to  some  mate-  case  Erie,  C.  J.,  said :  **  When  the  ques- 
rial  fact  tending  to  injure  some  person,  tion  arises,  whether  false  swearing  in  a 
If  it  be  entirely  immaterial,  it  cannot  af-  Judicial  proceeding,  with  intent  to  mis- 
feet  any  one ;  it  wants  a  necessary  ingre-  lead,  is  to  be  free  from  punishment, 
dient  to  constitute  it  an  o^nce  against  because  it  is  wholly  irreleyant  and  im- 
society."  AdTantageous  to  the  State.  —  material  to  the  issue  that  is  being  tried. 
If  an  oath  has  been  broken  by  giving .  that  will  be  a  question  for  the  fifteen 
false  testimony  adyantageous  to  the  gov-  Judges  to  decide  [referring  to  some 
emment,  still  the  prosecuting  authority  obseryations  by  Maule,  J.,  in  Reg.  v» 
may  proceed  against  the  giver  of  it  for  Phillpott8,2  Den.  C.  C  802,  306],  though, 
perjury.    Agar's  Case,  Sir  F.  Moore,  627.  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  ' 

1  The  State  v.  Keenan,  8  Rich.  466 ;  hold  that  any  false  swearing  in  a  Judi- 

The  State  v.  Lavalley,  0  Misso.  884;  cial  proceeding,  with  intent  to  mislead, 

Commonwealth  v.  Pollard,  12  Met.  226 ;  whether  material  or   not,  would  amoimt 

The  State  v.  Shupe,  16  Iowa,  86.  to  the  crime  of  perjury."  p.  696. 

s  Rex  V.  Greep,  Holt,  686,  Comb.  460 ;         ^  The  State  v.  Dayton,  8  Zab.  40; 

8.  o.  nom.  Rex  v.  Griepe,  1  Ld.  Raym.  Commonwealth  v.  Pollard,  12  Met.  226 ; 

267, 12  Mod.  180 ;  b.  o.  nom.  Rex  v.  Gripe,  Wood  t^.  People,  69  N.  Y.  117. 
I  Comyn,  43,  note ;  Wood  v.  People,  60        *  Commonwealth  v.  Knight,  12  Masi. 

N.  Y.  117.    And  see  Salmons  v.  Tait,  81  274. 
Ga.  676 ;  Reg.  v.  Worley,  3  Cox  C.  C.  686. 
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issue ;   and  a  mere  promissory  oath,  or  promissory  statement 
tmder  oath,  is  no  perjury.^ 

§  1038.  Old  XUnstretloiis  of  Xmmat6iiaL  —  Hawkins,  an  authority 
of  himself,'  obseryes  as  follows  :  ^^  It  seemeth  dear,  that,  if  the 
oath  for  which  a  man  is  indicted  of  perjury  be  wholly  foreign 
from  the  purpose,  or  altogether  immaterial,  and  neither  any  way 
pertinent  to  the  matter  in  question,  nor  tending  to  aggravate  or 
extenuate  the  damages,  nor  likely  to  induce  the  jury  to  give  a 
readier  credit  to  the  substantial  part  of  the  evidence,  it  cannot 
amount  to  perjury,  because  it  is  merely  idle  and  insignificant. 
As  if,  upon  a  trial  in  which  the  question  is  whether  such  a  one 
was  compos  or  not,  a  witness  introduces  his  evidence  by  giving  a 
history  of  a  journey  which  he  took  to  see  the  party,  and  happens 
to  swear  falsely  in  relation  to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
journey.  Also  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that,  where  a  witness, 
being  asked  by  a  judge  whether  A  brought  a  certain  number  of 
sheep  from  one  town  to  another  all  together  ?  answered  that  he 
did  so ;  where  in  truth  A  did  not  bring  them  all  together,*  but 
part  at  one  time  and  part  at  another ;  yet  such  witness  was  not 
guilty  of  perjury,  because  the  substance  of  the  question  was, 
whether  A  did  bring  them  at  all  or  not,  and  the  maimer  of  bring- 
ing them  was  only  a  circumstance.  And  upon  the  same  ground 
it  is  said  to  have  been  adjudged,  that,  where  a  witness  being 
asked,  whether  such  a  sum  of  money  were  paid  for  two  things  in 
controversy  between  the  parties  ?  answered,  that  it  was,  where  in 
truth  it  was  paid  only  for  one  of  them  by  agreement,  such  witness 
ought  not  to  be  punished  for  perjury ;  because,  as  the  case  was, 
it  was  no  way  material  whether  it  were  paid  for  one  or  both. 
Also  it  is  said  to  have  been  resolved,  that  a  witness  who  swore 
that  one  drew  his  dagger  and  beat  and  wounded  J.  S.,  where  in 
truth  he  beat  him  with  a  staff,  was  not  guilty  of  perjury,  because 
the  beating  only  was  material.' 

§  1034.   Materiality  as  affected  by  the  Fomi  of  ttie  Qneatton. — U^ 

in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  the  attention  of  a  witness  is  directed  to  a 
specific  thing,  and  the  form  of  the  question  indicates  that  he  is 
expected  to  be  exact  in  his  answer,  not  only  is  he  placed  on  his 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  Ciurw.  ed.  p.  481.        *  1  Bawk.  P.  C.  Curwi  ed.  p.  488J8; 
See  ante,  §  1026  and  note.  lb.  Sth  ed.  e.  69,  f  8. 

<  See  Vol.  L  {  77, 7S. 
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guard  against  mistakes^  but  the  jury  are  led  to  give  to  the  tes- 
timony a  consideration  which  otherwise  they  might  not  do. 
Therefore,  in  some  circumstances,  the  form  of  the  interrogatory 
is  decisive  as  to  whether  or  not  the  false  swearing  is  peijury. 
Thus,— 

Between  two  Datee — Speoifio.  —  Where*  a  transaction  was  on  a 
particular  Sunday,  and  the  prisoner  had  in  general  terms  testified 
that  it  did  not  take  place  on  any  Sunday  between  two  dates  which 
included  the  one  in  question,  this  was  ruled,  by  Pollock,  C.  B., 
not  to  sustain  an  indictment  for  perjury ;  because  his  attention 
"  ought  to  have  been  called  to  the  particular  day  on  which  the 
transaction  took  place,  as  to  which  he  was  to  speak."  ^  Yet, 
consistently  with  this  ruling,  and  expressly  recognizing  it  as  cor- 
rect, the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  held,  that,  where  at  a  trial  the 
prisoner  was  asked  three  or  four  times  by  the  advocate  and  the 
judge,  whether  he  did  at  any  time,  either  on  his  own  account  or 
that  of  another  person  named,  have  of  A  any  coals  on  credit,  to 
which  he  answered  **  I  did«ot,"  —  this  was  suflSciently  specific* 

1  Beg.  V.  Stotady,  1  Fost.  &  F.  518.  cannot  but  think  the  opinion  of  those 
^  Reg.  r.  London,  12  Cox  C.  C.  60.  jadget  rery  reasonable  who  held,  that  a 
Hawkins,  writing  of  the  materialitj  of  witness  was  guilty  of  perjury,  who,  in 
the  eyidence,  says:  "Perhaps,  in  all  an  action  of  trespass  for  breiUdng  the 
these  cases,  it  ought  to  be  intended,  that  plainttfifs  close  and  spoiling  it  with 
the  question  was  put  in  such  a  manner  sheep,  deposed  that  he  saw  thirty  or 
that  the  witness  might  reasonably  appre-  forty  sheep  in  the  said  close,  and  that 
hend  that  the  sole  design  of  putting  it  he  knew  them  to  be  the  defendant's, 
was  to  be  informed  of  the  substantial  because  they  were  marked  with  such  a 
part  of  it»  which  might  induce  him  mark,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  defend- 
through  inadTertency  to  take  no  notice  ant's  mark,  where  in  truth  the  defendant 
of  the  circumstantial  part,  and  gire  a  nerer  used  such  a  mark ;  for  the  giying 
general  answer  to  the  substantial;  for  such  a  special  reason  for  his  remem- 
otherwise,  if  it  appear  plainly  that  the  brance  could  not  but  make  his  testimony 
scope  of  the  question  was  to  sift  him  as  more  credible  than  it  would  hare  been 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  substance  by  without  it;  and,  though  it  signified 
examining  him  strictly  concerning  the  nothing  to  the  merits  of  the  cause 
circumstances,  and  he  give  a  particular  whether  the  sheep  had  any  mark  at  all 
and  distinct  account  of  the  circumstances,  or  not,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  assigning 
which  afterwards  appears  to  be  false;  such  a  circumstance  in  a  thing  imma- 
surely  [Immaterial,  to  etrenffthen  the  terial  had  such  a  direct  tendency  to  cor- 
SCaterial.  See  post,  {  1087.]  —  he  can-  roborate  the  eiidence  concerning  what 
not  but  be  guilty  of  perjury,  inasmuch  was  most  material,  and  consequently 
at  ncthing  ean  be  more  apt  to  incline  a  was  equally  prejudicial  to  the  party,  and 
Jury  to  glTe  credit  to  the  substantial  equally  criminal  in  its  own  nature,  and 
part  of  a  man's  evidence,  than  his  ap-  equally  tending  to  abuse  the  administra- 
pearing  to  hare  an  exact  and  particular  tion  of  justice,  as  if  the  matter  sworn 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  relat-  had  been  the  Tery  point  in  issue,  there 
ing  to  it.    And  upon  these  grounds  I  doth  hot  seem  to  be  any  reason  why^  it 
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§  1035.  Pertlnant  Bvidenoe  wrongly  admittod.  —  The  reader  will 
call  to  mind  cases  in  which,  when  a  party  puts  a  question  to  a 
witness,  who  answers  it,  he  is  bound  by  the  answer ;  not  being 
pennitted  to  contradict  the  witneaa  by  producing  other  testimony. 
Suppose,  however,  he  does  produce  other  testimony,  and  the 
court,  contrary  to  rule,  receives  it ;  and  the  witness,  testifying, 
speaks  fialsely:  —  is  this  peijury?  In  a  late  English  case,  it 
appeared  that  a  woman  was  delivered  of  a  bastard  child  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1861.  On  her  application  thereafter  for  an  order 
of  a£Sliation,  she  was  on  cross-examination  asked  by  the  defend- 
ant,  whether  one  Gibbon  did  not  have  carnal  connection  with  her 
the  previous  September.  This  was  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
conception,  and  her  answer,  whatever  it  might  be,  could  only  go 
to  her  credibility  as  a  witness ;  it  would  not  directly  affect  the 
issue.  Still,  had  she  answered  falsely,  she  might  have  been 
indicted  for  perjury.  But  her  answer,  right  or  wrong,  bound  the 
defendant,  and,  according  to  the  established  rule  of  evidence,  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  contradict  what  she  said  responsive  to 
his  question.  She  replied,  that  she  did  not  have  the  connection. 
Gibbon  was  then  produced,  and  was  by  the  magistrates  permitted, 
contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  rule,  to  testify  against  her,  and 
he  declared  that  the  connection  did  take  place.  For  this  testi- 
mony, which  was  false,  he  was  indicted  ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
English  judges  decided,  after  hearing  two  arguments,  that  the 
indictment  for  peijury  could  be  maintained.^ 

should  not  be  equally  punishable.  But  Judges  who  hare  heard  the  case,  except 
I  cannot  find  this  matter  anywhere  thor-  my  brothers  Crompton  and  Martin,  that 
oughly  settled  or  debated,  and  therefore  the  conviction  was  right,  and  should  be 
shall  leave  it  to  every  man's  own  judg-  affirmed.  The  question  was  pertinent, 
ment,  which,  from  the  consideration  of  so  far  as  the  complainant  was  concerned, 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and  she  was  bound  to  answer  it.  Al- 
may  generally  without  any  great  diffi-  though  it  did  not  refer  to  the  main  issue, 
culty  discern,  whether  the  matter  in  which  was  the  paternity  of  the  child,  it 
which  perjury  is  assigned  were  wholly  had  a  bearing  upon  what  was  indirectly 
impertinent,  idle,  and  insignificant,  or  in  usue,  namely,  how  far  the  complain- 
not,  which  seeniB  to  be  the  best  rule  for  ant  was  deserving  of  credit  Possibly, 
determining  whether  it  be  punishable  as  if  the  complainant  had  answered  the 
perjury  or  not"  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  question  in  the  affirmative,  not  much 
ed.  p.  484,  §  8,  cl.  2;  n>.  6th  ed.  c.  69,  weight  would  have  been  attached  to  her 
§  8,  cl.  2.  And  see  observations  of  Erie,  admission  in  deciding  the  main  issue. 
C.  J.,  ante,  {  1081,  note.  Certainly,  if  she  had  answered  the  quei- 
^  Reg.  v.  Gibbon,  Leigh  ft  G.  109,  9  tion  falsely,  she  might  have  been  indicted 
Coz  C  C.  106.  Said  Cockbum,  C.  J. :  for  peijury.  She  was  bound  to  answer. 
"  I  have  to  deliver  the  opinion  of  all  the  Then,  inasmooh  at  the  quea tion  only 
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§  1086.  How  In  Prinoiple.  —  The  true  test  would  seem,  in  rea- 
Bon,  to  be,  whether  the  evidence  could  have  properly  influenced 
the  tribunal.  Though  by  accepted  rules  of  practice  it  ought  to 
have  been  rejected ;  still,  if  admitted,  it  must  be  deemed  to  have 
wrought  its  legitimate  results.  The  ruling  of  the  judge  was  the 
law  for  the  moment  and  the  occasion  when  and  upon  which  the 
witness  gave  the  testimony;  therefore,  if  it  was  pertinent  and 
false,  it  should  be  adjudged  peijury. 

§  1037.  Strengthening  what  is  Material.  —  Where  the  evidence 
is  simply  to  explain  how  it  was  the  witness  knew  the  thing  which 
he  states,^ — as  where,  testifying  to  an  alibif  he  mentions  the  per- 
son's residence  and  habits,  to  show  he  could  not  be  mistaken  on 
the  main  point,  —  here,  since  the  incidental  matter  is  calculated 
to  incline  the  jury  to  give  a  more  ready  credit  to  the  substantial 
part,  it  wUl  sustain  a  conviction  for  perjury,  if  wilfully  fedse.' 

§  1038.    Further  XUnstrations  of  Material  Bvidenoe,  —  The  reader, 

in  tracing  out  the  law,  will  not  omit  the  authorities  cited  at 

affected  her  credit,  aa  iood  as  she  had  It  does  not  affect  thc|  question  in  the 
answered  it,  all  should  haye  been  bound  cause.  It  could  onlj  be  asked  of  the 
hy  her  answer.  That  is  an  established  woman  as  going  to  her  credit,  as  might 
rule  of  our  law.  Notwithstanding  that,  be  done  on  a  trial  for  stealing,  and  her 
the  magistrates  admitted  the  eyidence  answer  must  be  taken.  The  case  has 
of  the  prisoner,  which  legally  was  inad-  been  very  properly  distinguished  from 
missible.  Then,  although  not  legally  cases  of  rape,  by  my  brother  Williams, 
admissible,  yet,  being  admitted,  it  had  a  I  agree  with  the  chief  justice,  that, 
reference  to  what  I  haTe  already  said  though  once  it  was  doubtful,  yet  it  is 
was  indirectly  in  issue,  the  credibility  of  now  clearly  established,  that  a  cross- 
the  complainant.  The  eridence  having  examination  going  to  a  witness's  credit 
been  admitted,  although  wrongly,  Reg.  is  material,  and  that  perjury  may  be 
V.  Phillpotts,  2  Den.  C.  C.  S02,  is  an  au-  assigned  upon  it.  But,  subject  to  this 
thority  that  perjury  may  be  assigned  liability,  her  answer  was  conclusive.  As 
upon  it.  That  decision  is  directly  in  soon  as  that  was  given,  it  ought  to  have 
point,  and  I  entirely  go  along  with  It.  been  taken  as  established  that  no  connec- 
Although  the  evidence  was  open  to  ob-  tlon  with  Qibbon  had  taken  place.  Then, 
jection,  yet  it  does  not  lie  in  the  witness's  that  being  so,  that  matter  wai  no  longer 
mouth  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  question  on  a  question  in  the  cause ;  and  the  allega- 
which  he  was  bound  to  speak  the  truth."  tion  of  materiality  would  not  be  true, 
Crompton,  J.,  with  whom  Martin,  B.,  con-  because  by  law  the  fact  must  be  assumed 
curred,  said :  "  I  am  not  satisfied  that  to  have  been  as  the  woman  stated  it  to 
the  conviction  was  right.  Before  a  man  be.  The  evidence  was  inadmissible,  be- 
can  be  convicted  of  perjury,  it  is  neces-  cause  it  was  no  longer  a  question  in  the 
sary  to  show  that  his  evidence  was  cause.  The  woman's  answer  was  con- 
material  in  the  cause.  Formerly  it  was  elusive  proof  on  the  subject."  p.  11^ 
necessary  to  show  on  the  indictment  how  121.  See  Beg.  v.  Murray,  1  Fost.  &  F.  80. 
the  evidence  was  material.  Subsequently  ^  Ante,  §  1084,  note, 
it  became  sufficient  to  allege  that  it  was  *  Beg.  v,  Tyson,  Law  Bep.  ICC 
material,  without  showing  how  it  was  so.  ICT. 


Th«n,  how  is  this  evidence  material! 
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§  1031, 1032 ;  but  a  few  points  ftLrther,  within  the  general  doc- 
trine, will  be  of  assistance  to  him. 

AggraTBte  Damagw  or  Punishment.  —  Testimony  tending  to  ag- 
grayate  the  damages  or  pumshment  is  material.^ 

Credit  of  WitneM.  —  So  also,  in  some  late  cases,  the  English 
judges  have  held  the  broad  doctrine,  that  ^^  every  question  on 
cross-examination  that  goes  to  the  credit  of  a  witness  is  mate** 
rial ; "  and  the  answer,  if  wilfully  fedse,  will  be  perjury,*  There 
is  practical  difficulty  in  applying  this  rule ;  and  how  far  the 
American  courts  will  carry  it,  cannot  be  stated.^ 

Statate  of  FraudB.  —  Another  proposition  is,  that,  if  a  witness 
denies  on  his  oath  a  promise  which  the  Statute  of  Frauds  requires 
to  be  in  writing,  he  does  not  commit  this  offence ;  because  the 
promise  by  parol  does  not  bind  the  party,  and  so  the  proof  of  it 
by  parol  has  no  tendency  to  establish  any  question  in  issue.^ 
But,— 

Ttoetee  Prooees  — ^  Uenrioue  Contraot.  -r-  In  Massachusetts,  under 
the  former  usury  laws,  one  summoned  as  trustee  in  a  garnishment 
process  could  discharge  himself  by  declaring  on  oath  that  he  had 
paid  the  money  on  a  usurious  contract.  Still  if,  after  such  dis- 
charge, on  a  controversy  concerning  the  oath  of  the  tarustee,  the 
principal  defendant  denies  under  oath  the  existence  of  the  usu-> 
rious  contract,  he  commits,  the  denial  being  false,  the  offence  of 
perjury.*    And,  — 

"Writing  impeached  for  Fraud.  —  Where  a  written  agreement  is 
attempted  to  be  impeached  in  a  court  of  equity  for  fraud,  if,  in 
answer  to  the  bill,  the  defendant  denies  parol  qualifications  of  it^ 
this  denial,  when  false,  is  perjury.^ 

§  1039.    Affidavit  for  Search-warrant.  —  Where  an  affidavit  to 

procure  a  search-warrant  on  a  charge  of  felony  is  false,  the  affi- 


^  Stephens  v.  The  Stote,  1  Swan, 
Tenn.  167 ;  The  State  v,  Norris,  9  N. 
H.  96. 

s  Reg.  V.  Oyerton,  2  Moodj,  268  (and 
see  the  American  note),  Car.  &  M.  666 ; 
ante,  §  1086,  note.  Where  a  witneae  was 
inquired  of,—  "  Have  you  not  passed  hy 
the  name  of  Ahhott,  and  also  of  John- 
son 1 "  And  he  replied,  **  I  hare  nerer 
passed  hy  the  assumed  name  of  Ahbott 
or  Johnson,"  —  this,  though  false,  was 
ruled  not  to  be  perjury.  Reg.  v,  Wor- 
ley,  3  Cox,  C.  C.  686. 
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s  Stnddard  v.  LinvUle,  8  Hawks,  474, 
oyerruling  The  State  o.  Strat,  1  Mnrph. 
124. 

^  Rex  9.  Dunston,  Ryan  4  Moody, 
N.  P.  109;  Rex  v.  Benesech,  Peake  Ad. 
Cas.  98.  And  see  ante,  $  1019;  2  Russ. 
Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  601. 

ft  Commonwealth  v.  Parker,  2  Cush. 
212. 

«  Reg.  V.  Tates,  Car.  ft  M.  182,  6  Jnr. 
686;  2  Robs.  Crimes,  8d  Bug.  ed.  602. 
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ant  13  equally  indiotabLe  wliether  a  partieular  peison  is  mentioned 
as  the  guilty  one,  or  not.^    Again,  — 

Joint  Defendanti.  —  On  a  proceeding  against  three  or  more  for 
assault,  the  acts  oi  each  are  receivable  in  evidence  against  all ; 
thei^ore  testimony  concerning  such  aots,  if  wilfully  false,  is 
perjury.* 

Omiwrfon  — Hume,  writing  of  the  Scotch  law,  says,  "  it  will  be 
difficult  to  ground,  in  any  case,  a  relevant  charge  of  peijury  upon 
a  mere  omission ; "  ^  but  dearly  this  distinction  points  only  to 
the  difficulty  of  making  proof,  for  witnesses  are  sworn  to  tell  the 
whole  truths 

« 

§  10$d  a»  MattrlaU^  lor  tkm  Ctourt  —  The  materiality  of  the  tes- 
timony is  a  question  of  law,  not  of  fact*^  But,  like  any  other 
question  of  law,  it  may  be  so  mingled  with  tact  that  the  court 
should  submit  it,  with  proper  instructions  upon  the  law,  to  the 
jury.« 

§  1040.  opinion  of  Witnam.  —  The  opinion  of  a  witness  may  be 
important  to  the  issue.  If  then  he  swears  falsely  to  his  opinion, 
be  commits  perjury ;  though  this  is  usually  difficult  to  establish 
in  proof  .^    And,  — 

Constniotlon  of  Wrltin«i.  —  Orowing,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  proof,  the  doctrine  is  laid  down,  that  perjury  cannot  be 
committed  in  testimony  to  the  legal  construction  of  a  written 
instrument.^  Generally  such  a  question  will  be  for  the  court, 
and  evidence  to  it  irrelevant,  therefore  not  a  foundation  for 
perjury ;  but,  in.  cases  not  involving  this  principle,  no  reason 
appears  why,  if  a  witness  swears  to  a  construction  which  he 

1  Carpenter  v.   The  State,  4    How.  Fergus  v.  Hoard,  16  III.  357 ;  The  State 

Missis.  163.  v.  Lea,  3  Ala.  602 ;  Patrick  v.  Smoke,  8 

s  The  State  v.  Norrit,  0  N.  H.  96.  Stroh.  147 ;  The  State  v.  Cruikshank,  6 

<  1  Hume  Crim.  Law,  2d  ed.  861.  Blackf .  62 ;  Rex  v.  Pedley,  1  Leach,  4th 

4  United  States  v,  Conner,  8  McLean,  ed.  826.    See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed. 

678;  Commonwealth  v.  Cook,  1  Rob.  Va.  p*  488,  §  7  and  note;  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law, 

729.    See  Rex  v.  Moody,  6  Car.  &  P.  28 ;  798 ;  2  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  £ng.  ed.  597 ;  1 

8.  0.  nom.  Rex  v.  Mndie,  1  Moody  &  R.  Alison  Crim.  Law,  468.    Suflloienoy  of 

128.  Surety. -—A  witness,  testifying  to  the 

*  Cothran  v.  The  State,  89  Missiv.  sufficiency  of  a  surety  at  a  particular 
641 ;  Reg.  v,  Courtney,  7  Cox,  C.  C.  Ill ;'  time,  says,  "he  oonsidered  him  good ; " 
People  V,  Jones,  1  Mioh.  N.  P.  141;'  The  that  expression  is  not  merely  his  opin- 
etate  V.  Lewis,  10  Kan.  157.  ion,  but  is  admissible  as  a  statement  of 

*  Reg.  o.  Goddaid,  2  ¥ost.  &  F.  861 1  facU  Commonwealth  v.  Thompson,  8 
Beg.  0.  Worley,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  586.  Dana,  801. 

7  Reg.  V,  Sehlesinger,  10  Q.  B.  670,  ^  Rex  «.  Qrespigny,  1  Esp.  280;  The 
12  Jur.  288,  17  Law  J.  v.  s.  M.  C.  29;    9tate  v.  WoQlyerton,  8  Blackf.  462. 
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knows  to  be  wrong,  and  the  proof  of  his  corruption  is  ample,  he 
should  not  be  indictable  as  a  perjurer  the  same  as  for  any  other 
fedse  swearing. 

Charge  of  Laroeny. — Where  the  words  of  the  witness  were,  that 
a  person  named  ^^  did  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry  away  a 
rifle,"  &c.,  this  was  held  to  be  a  statement  of  fact,  not  of  law.^ 

§  1041.  Tastiinony  ■•  to  Interlineations.  —  If  interlineations  in 
a  written  instrument  are  shown  to  have  been  made  by  one  or 
other  of  two  persons,  then,  if  he  who  made  them  swears  that  he 
did  not,  he  commits  perjury,^ 

"  Value  ReceiTed."  —  The  words  "  value  received  "  are  not  ma- 
terial in  a  promissory  note  ;  therefore  it  is  not  perjury  for  a  de- 
fendant to  deny  having  used  them  in  making  such  a  note.^ 

§  1042.  Negative  Testimony.  —  When  a  man  untruly  testifies, 
that  he  did  not  send  his  son  to  school  a  year,  he  commits  peijury 
or  not,  according  as  the  fact  of  such  sending  is  relevant  or  not  to 
the  issue  on  trial.^ 

Bnforoing  Laws  against  Gaming.  —  A  witness  swearing  falsely, 
before  the  grand  jury,  as  to  his  knowledge  whether  or  not  per- 
sons had  violated  the  laws  against  gaming,  commits  perjury.* 

III.  The  TesHmony  as  being  false* 

§  1043.  Cormpt  —  The  testimony,  we  shall  see  by  and  by,* 
must  be  corrupt ;  and  from  this  proposition  may  be  inferred  the 
further  one,  that  it  must  be  false.'     But,  — 

Ttue,  yet  beUeved  to  be  ZVdse.  —  If  the  witness  supposes  he  is 
testifying  falsely,  it  is  corrupt  as  to  him,  and  a  perversion  of  truth 


1  Hoch  V.  People,  8  Mich.  662.  And 
tee  The  State  v.  Lea»  8  Ala.  d02. 

^  Smith  V.  Deayer,  6  Jones,  N.  G.  668. 

>  People  V.  McDennott,  8  Gal.  288. 
I  have  stated,  in  the  text,  what  of  un- 
doabted  law  can  be  drawn  from  this 
case.  Form  of  an  Instmment.— But 
the  case  seems  to  hold,  that,  where  a  de- 
fendant is  sued  on  a  promissorj  note, 
declared  on  as  containing  the  words 
"  Talue  received,"  if  he  ewears  to  having 
made  a  note,  but  not  in  these  words,  he 
does  not,  though  his  oath  is  false,  com- 
mit perjury.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that, 
under  some  drcnmstances,  there  might 
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be,  for  Instance,  a  question  of  yariance 
raised  on  euch  testimony,  rendering  it 
material ;  and,  if  it  amounted  to  a  denial 
of  the  making  of  the  particular  ndte,  it 
would  be  material  in  the  fullest  sense. 

«  Flojd  V.  The  State,  80  Ala.  611. 
And  see  Flemister  v.  The  State,  48  Ga. 
170. 

s  The  State  v.  Terry,  90  Miaso.  86a 

*  Post,  1 1046  et  seq. 

7  The  State  v.  Wood,  17  Iowa,  18; 
The  State  v.  Raymond,  20  Iowa,  688; 
The  State  r.  Trask,  42  Vt.  168 ;  Juaia- 
qui  V.  The  State,  28  Texas,  626. 
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in  a  course  of  justice ;  it  is,  therefore,  peijury,  though  in  feu^t  what 
he  says  is  true.^ 

§  1044.  Testlfyliig  to  Two  Oppoolte  Thin^i.  —  If  a  witness  testi- 
fies— either  in  two  different  causes,  or  in  one  cause  at  different 
examinations,  or  at  one  examination  —  to  two  opposite  things, 
irreconcilable  with  each  other,  he  commits  peijury  in  making  the 
false  statement,  but  not  in  making  the  true  one.'  And  though 
what  he  said  when  he  told  the  truth  may  be  shown  in  evidence 
against  him  on  an  indictment  for  the  fiedsehood,  yet  there  must  be 
testimony  outside  of  his  own  contradictory  statements  as  to  which 
of  them  is  £eblse.' 

IV.  The  Intent. 

§  1045.  Delibaimte  and  Corrupt  —  Hawkins  says:  "It  seemeth 
that  no  one  ought  to  be  found  guilty  [of  this  offence],  without 
clear  proof  that  the  false  oath  alleged  against  him  was  taken  with 
some  degree  of  deliberation ;  for,  if,  upon  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case,  it  shall  appear  probable  that  it  was  owing  rather  to 
the  weakness  than  perverseness  of  the  party,  as  where  it  was 
occasioned  by  surprise,  or  inadvertency,  or  a  mistake  of  the  true 
state  of  the  question,  it  cannot  but  be  hard  to  make  it  amount  to 
voluntary  and  corrupt  perjury,  which  is  of  all  crimes  whatsoever 
the  most  infamous  and  detestable."  ^ 

§  1046.  "  "Wima  and  Cormpt."  —  That  perjury  must  be  what  the 
law  calls  wilful  and  corrupt  is  settled.'^  Even  an  indictment  which 
charges  the  defendant  with  having  ^*  fedsely  "  and  maliciously  given 
in  the  testimony  is  not  sufficient,  unless  it  also  alleges  that  the 
swearing  was  "  wilful,"  or  was  "  corrupt ; "  or  perhaps  the  two 
words  must  be  imited.* 


1  Vol.  L  f  487 ;  8  Intt  106 ;  Biahop  dent  in  proof  of  peijarj  In  the  flnt, 

Ilrtt  Book,  {  116-119.  without  external  evidence. 

s  Martin  v.  MiUer,  4  Misto.  47 ;  liay-  «  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  429,  |  2. 

nard'e  Case,  1  Vent  182.  •  Wyld  v.  Cookman,  Cro.  Elis.  492, 

<  1   Hume  Crim.   Law,  2d  ed.  866;  pi.  9;  Rex  v.  Smith,  2  Show.  166 ;  United 

Dodge  V.  The  State,  4  Zab.  466;  Reg.  v.  States  v.  Babcock,  4  McLean,  118 ;  The 

Hughes,  1  Car.  &  K.  619 ;  The  State  v.  State  v.  Carland,  8  Der.  114 ;   The  State 

J.  B.,  1  Tyler,  269.    The  majority  of  the  v.  HascaU,  6  N.  H.  862. 

Judges,  in  People  v.  Burden,  9  Barb.  467,  ^  Rex  v.  Richards,  7  D.  &  R.  666 ;  8.  o. 

seemed  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  circum-  nom.  Rex  v,  Stephens,  6  B.  &  C.  246 ; 

stances  and  form  of  the  second  state-  Green  v.  The  State,  41  Ala.  419;  Cothran 

ment  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  suffi-  v.  Tlie  State,  89  fifissis.  641 ;  Grim.  Aro* 

oed.  IL  §  917. 
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Mistake  of  Fact,  —  A  mere  mistake  of  the  fiu^ts  is  not,  there- 
fore, enough.^ 

§  1047.  Acting  vandm  Profanional  AOMoe.  —  If  a  man  makes  a 
true  statement  to  a  lawyer  who.reduces  it  to  writing,  then  swears 
to  the  writing  under  persuasion  of  this  legal  adviser,  in  whom  he 
has  confidence,  that  it  does  not  differ  from  the  oral  representation, 
he  cannot  be  convicted  of  perjury,  though  in  fact  the  writing  is 
wrong.'  So,  generally,  if  one  states  truly  the  facts  to  the  writer 
of  an  af&davit,  and  adds  his  oath  to  it  when  drawn  up,  he  does 
not  commit  perjuiy,  though  it  is  erroneously  written  by  the 
amanuensis ;  ^^  for,"  observed  the  judge,  ^^  the  witness,,  ki  such 
case,  has  a  right  to  believe  that  the  affidavit  was  drawn  according 
to  his  statements."  ^  And  in  general  terms,  the  corruption  re- 
quired in  perjury  may  be  negatived  by  showing  that  the  party 
testified  honestly  under  legal  advice.^    So  — 

Raflh  Swoariiig.  —  To  swear  rashly  to  what  is  not  true  is  not 
necessarily  perjury.'^ 

§  1048.  Bpeoifio  Intent —  (intojdoatlott).  —  But  the  question  of 
greatest  difficulty  is,  whether,  under  all  circumstances,  a  witness, 
to  commit  perjury,  must  have  in  his  mind  the  specific  intent  to 
swear  to  what  is  not  true.  In  a  New  York  case,  Walworth,  while 
circuit  judge,  stated  to  the  jury,  that  intoxication  is  no  defence 
to  a  charge  of  perjury.^  If  this  is  universally  so,  the  result  is, 
that  men  may  commit  perjury  without  the  specific  intent.^  On 
the  other  hand,  Baldwin,  J.,  once  laid  it  down,  that  reckless  dis* 
regard  of  truth,  by  a  witness  who  has  no  belief  that  he  is  swear- 
ing falsely,  will  not  constitute  this  offence ;  though  his  testimony 

1  Reg.  V.  Muscot,  10  Mod.  192, 196;  tentionallj  kiU  a  feUow-creature,  lie  i«  in 

Bex  V.  De  Beauvoir,  7  Car.  &  F.  17 ;  Reg.  no  sense  guiltj  of  a  crime.    A  bankrupt 

V.  Fontaine  Moreau,  11  Q.  B.  1028 ;  Com-  .  .  .  acts  fairl7  in  submitting  the  bets 

monwealth  v.  Cook,  1  Rob.  Va.  729 ;  The  to  hie  counsel,  and,  bj  acting  under  bis 

State  V.  Lea,  8  Ala.  002 ;  Scott  o.  Cook,  advice,  he  shows  a  desire  to  conform  to 

1  DuTall,  814.  the  law ; "  so  that,  if  he  makes  a  misUke 

*  United  States  v.  Stanlej.e  BCeLean,  by  an  omission  from  his  schedule,  he  does 

409.    And  see  United  States  o.  Conner,  8  not  commit  perjury. 

McLean,  688;  McLean^.,  in  this  last  case,  *  Jesse  v.  The  State,  20  Qa.  16S,  109, 

obserring :    "  The  maxim  is  admitted,  opinion  by  McDonald,  J. 

that  ignorance  of  the  law  constitutes  na  *  Hood  v.  The  State,  44  Ala.  81. 

excuse  for  the  commission  of  a  crime.  *  United  States  v.  Atkins,  1  Sprague, 

But  the  intention  with  which  the  act  is  668. 

done  must  give  a  character  to  the  act<  *  People  v,  Willej,  2  Parker  C.  C  19. 

A  man  may  innocently  commit  homicide.  7  gee  the  chapter  on  Dmnkmnasa, 

If,  in  doing  a  lawful  act,  he  should  unin*  VoL  L  §  897  et  seq. 
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Ib  in  faet  false,  add  he  would  have  made  it  torue  if  he  had  used 
caution.  This  learned  judge  added:  ^^His  negligence  or  care- 
lessness in  coming  to  that  heUef  or.  conclusion  of  the  mind,  with- 
out taking  proper  pains  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  facts  to  which  he  swears,  does  not.  make  his  oath  corrupt,  and 
perjury  cannot  be  wHful  where  the  oath  is  according  to  the  belief 
and  conyiction  of  the  witness  as  to  its  truth."  ^  And,  on  the 
whole,  the  doctrine  best  supported  seems  to  be,  as  stated  in  the 
preceding  volume,  that  the  intent  must  be  specific,  to  swear 
untruly.* 

Owtaiiiia  ^tboqdb  Koowieage.  -^  Consistently  with  the  doctrine 
which  requires  a  specific  intent,  it  is  held,  th&t,  if  a  man  swears 
to  a  thing  of  which  he  is  conscious  he  has  no  knowledge,  he  com- 
mits perjury ;  ^  **  although,"  adds  Reade,  J.,  in  a  North  Carolina 
case,  ^'  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  and  although  it  turns  out  to  be 
true."  ^  For  the  declaration  of  a  witness  is,  that  he  knows  what 
he  speaks  to  be  true ;  and,  if  he  is  conscious  he  does  not  know  it, 
he  means  to  swear  fedsely,  however  the  fact  may  turn  out  to  be. 

y.  EnglUh  StattUes  as  Common  Law  in  our  States. 

§  1049.  Common-law  Offmoe.  —  In  an  English  case,  Pollock, 
C.  B.,  said:  ^*  Perjury  was  always  an  offence  at  common  law." 

Stat.  BUS.  —  He  added :  '^  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  defined  the 
offence  and  increased  the  punishment."  ^  It  is  5  Eliz.  c.  9,  A.  D. 
1662.  The  Pennsylvania  judges  say,  ^^  it  is  in  force  except  the 
10th,  11th,  12th,  and  18th  sections,  which  are  inapplicable  to  this 
commonwealth,  and  except  the  punishment  by  imprisonment,  and 
paying  of  money,  which  is  altered  by  our  act  of  Assembly  for 
reforming  the  penal  laws."  ^  In  truth,  this  statute  has  been  little 
used  either  in  England  or  the  American  colonies ;  though,  as  the 
Pennsylvania  judges  in  effect  observe,  it  is  doubtiess,  in  a  certain 
sense,  common  law.  in  our  country.    The  material  parts  of  it,  with 


>  United  States  v.  SheUmbe,  B«kL        •  Beg.  r.  Gibbon,  1  Leigh  &  C.  109, 

S70,  878.  Ill,  9  Cos,  C.  C.  105. 

s  Vol.  I.  f  aao.  •  Report  of  Judges,  S  Binn.  696, 821. 

•  The  State  v«  Gates,  17  N.  H.  878.  And  see  Bobens  Dig.  StaU.  859,  where 

*  The  SUte  v.  Knox,  Phillips,  812.  maj  be  found  the  first  nine  lectionB  of 
See  ante,  i  lOiS.  the  statute.    It  contains,  in  all,  thirteen 

sections. 
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expositions,  may  be  found  in  Hawkins.^  This  learned  writer  ob- 
serves :  ^^  Prosecutions  upon  this  statute,  being  more  difficult  than 
by  indictment  at  common  law,  are  veiy  seldom  brought."  ' 

1  Anne.  —  The  statute  of  1  Anne,  stat.  2,  c.  9,  §  8,  providing 
that  witnesses  for  the  defendant'in  treason  and  felony  should  be 
sworn  the  same  as  for  the  crown,  made  the  false  oath  perjury. 
But,  without  this  clause,  the  same  would  have  been  held  on  com- 
mon-law principles. 

§  1050.  Further  of  Bnglisli  Btatntes.  —  We  may,  therefore,  dis- 
miss the  old  English  .statutes  as  being  df  little  consequence,  as 
to  the  law,  in  the  United  States.  How  they  are^  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure, we  see  elsewhere.^ 

YI.  American  Statutei. 

§  1051.  In  General.  —  In  most  of  our  States,  perhaps  all,  there 
are  statutes  which  define  tiiis  offence,  or  provide  for  its  punish- 
ment; and  some  of  them  increase  a  little  its  boundaries.  Of  the 
latter  sort,  is  the  New  York  statute.^ 

§  1052.  Kentuol^.  —  In  Kentucky :  ^'  If  any  person,  in  any 
matter  which  is  or  may  be  judicially  pending,  or  on  any  subject 
in  which  he  can  be  legally  sworn,  or  on  which  he  is  required  to 
be  sworn,  when  sworn  by  a  person  authorized  to  administer  an 
oath,  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  swear,  depose,  or  give  in  evi- 
dence that  which  is  untrue  and  false,  he  shall  be  confined,"  &c. 
It  was  observed :  ^^  This  provision  of  the  statute  embraces,  and 
was  obviously  intended  to  embrace,  a  large  class  of  offences  which 
Bid  not  amount  to  perjury  at  common  law,  and  for  which  no  punish- 
ment had  been  provided.  And  to  constitute  an  offence  of  this  class, 
it  is  not  made  necessary  by  the  statute,  either  that, the  oath  should 
be  taken  in  a  matter  judicially  pending  at  the  time,  or  in  a  mat- 
ter material  to  any  point  in  question.  The  offence  is  complete  if 
it  be  shown  that  the  false  oath  was  taken,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
on  a  subject  on  which  the  party  could  be  legally  sworn,  and  before 
a  person  legally  authorized  to  administer  the  oath."^ 

1  1  Hawk.  p.  C.  Cvrw.  ed.  p.  486  et         ^  See  the  obsenratioiii  of  the  com- 

•eq.,  where  also  are  giren  tome  tahae-  miflsioners  in  Draft  of  a  Penal  Code,  46 

quent  English  enactments.  et  seq. 

I  n>.  p.  487,  note  *  Commonwealth  v.  PoweU,  8  Met 

s  Crim.  Proced.  IL  f  901  et  teq.  K/.  10, 12,  opinion  hy  Darall,  J. 
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'  §  1058.  MMMohtiMttt.  —  In  Massachtisette :  '^  Whoever,  being 
required  by  law  to  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  wilfully  swears  or 
affirms  falsely,  in  regard  to  any  matter  or  thing  respecting  which 
•such  oath  or  affirmation  is  required,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury."  ^  But  it  is  needless  to  follow  these  provisions,  since 
each  practitioner  will  consult  the  statutes  of  his  own  State*^ 

yil.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questhns. 

§  1054.  Treason  or  Felony.  —  **'  Before  the  Conquest,"  says  Lora 
Coke,  ^^  perjury  was  punished,  sometimes  by  death,  sometimes  by 
banishment,  and  sometimes  by  corporal  punishment,  &c."  ^  But 
afterward  the  usual  penalty  of  misdemeanor — imprisonment, 
fine,  and  the  like — became  universal;  and,  since  then,  if  not 
always,  this  offence  is  at  the  common  law  misdemeanor,  not 
felony.^  In  some  of  the  States,  as  Georgia,'  it  is  felony  by  force 
of  the  statutes.^ 

§  1055.  Attempts.  —  We  have  seen,^  that  perjury,  though  a 
substantive  crime,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  attempt.  Still  the 
wrongful  doing,  to  constitute  the  full  offence,  must  proceed  to  a 
defined  extent ;  and,  where  it  has  not  gone  so  far,  it  may  be  in- 
dictable as  an  attempt,^  on  principles  explained  in  the  preceding 
volume.*    Thus,  — 

•  False  Affidavit  —  (Sworn  to  or  not).  —  If  one  merely  writes  an 
affidavit,  not  sworn  to  or  used,  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  complete 
offence  of  perjury,  however  false  it  is ;  ^^  though,  if  it  is  sworn  #o, 
being  false,  yet  not  tendered  in  court,  he  does  become  fully  guilty.^^ 
Again, — 

Oath  before  UnauthoxlBed  Person.  —  If  one  takes  an  oath  before 
an  officer  not  authorized  to  administer  it,  intending  it  shall  be 

1  Qen.  State,  o.  168,  |  2.    And  tee         ^  And  tee  De  Bemie  v.  The  State,  19 

Commonwealth  v.  Hughes,  5  Allen,  490.  Ala.  28.    For  the  punlflhrnent  in  New 

*  And  see  Stat  Crimes,  {  671,  672.  Jersej,  see  Dodge  v.  The  State,  4  Zab. 
<  8  List.  163.  466. 

«  8  Inst.  163 ;   Case  of  False  Afflda-  ?  Vol  L  {  487. 

Tito,  12  Co.  128;  Ryalls  v.  Reg.  18  Jur.  *  Beg.  ».  Stone,  Dean.  261, 28  Law 

269, 18  law  J.  h.  8.  M.  C.  69 ;  Rex  v.  J.  H.  t.  M.  C.  14,  17  Jar.  1106, 22  Eng. 

Wallengen,  1  Sid.  106;  Manner's  Case,  L.  &Eq.  603;  post,  1 1066. 

12  Co.  101 ;  Reg.  v,  Dunn,  12  Jur.  99;  •  Vol.  L  {  728  et  seq. 

Bex  V.  Johnson,  2  Show.  1,  4;  2  Chit.  ^o  Rex  v.  TajlOr,  Holt,  681 

Crim.  Law,  318.    '  u  Ante,  f  102& 

•  A.  V.  B.,  R.  M.  CharL  228. 
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used  in  a  course  of  justice,  he  is  punishable  foT  an  attempt,  the 
same  as  if,  the  officer  being  authorized  as  he  siipposed  him  to  be, 
he  would  then  be  for  the  offence  complete.^ « 

§  1056.  Soliolting  another  to  Peijnry. — If  one  solicits  another 
to  commit  perjury,  who  does  not,  the  solicitaticm  is  an  indict- 
able attempt,*  according  to  principles  already  sufficiently  die- 
cussed.'    But  — 

Committing  Prnjnry  by  Another.  —  If  the  person  solicited  com- 
mits the  peijury,  being  a  misdemeanor,  a  doctrine  pervading  all 
misdemeanors^  renders  the  soliciting  party  guilty  of  the  full 
offence  of  perjury,  precisely  as  if  committed  directly  by  himself.* 
Perjury,  committed  by  thus  procuring  another  to  do  it,  has  been 
honored  in  our  law  by  the  separate  name  of  — 

Subornation  of  Peijnry.  —  It  is,  in  fact,  mere  peijury.  But 
statutes,  in  some  of  the  States,  have  expressly  made  it  a  separate 
offence.^    A  brief  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  it  further  on. 

1  Keg.  9.  Stone,  supra.  •  Vol.  L  |  468 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Oarw. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciirw.  ed.  p.  486,  ed.  p.  486;  8  Inst.  167 ;  2  Rum.  Criraes, 
§  10 ;  Rex  o.  Phillipe,  Cat.  temp.  Hardw.  8d  Eng.  ed.  696  ;  Rex  v.  Johnson.  2 
241 ;  Rex  v.  Johnson,  2  Show.  1,  2;  Reg.  Show.  1,  4  ;  Commonwealth  o.  Douglass, 
V.  Darbj,  7  Mod.  100;  Rex  v.  Margerum,  6  Met.  241.  And  see  United  States  v. 
Trem.  P.  C.  168.  Staats»  8  How.  U.  S.  41 ;  Commonwealth 

<  Vol.  I.  i  767,  768.  v.  Smith,  11  AUen,  248,  266. 

*  VoL  I.  S  686,  686.  *  Commonwealth  v.  Smith,  supra. 


For  PETIT  LARCENY,  see  Vol.  I  §  679, 680,  086,  942,  048, 974,  976.    And  see 
tnte,  liAMomnr,  pardcularly,  |  767»  684* 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

KEAOr.^ 
§  1057.   By  Law  of  Nations  —  Manlolpal  Law.  —  Piracy  Is  an 

offence  by  the  law  of  nations ;  and,  moreover,  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  make  some  acts  piracy  which  are  not  such  under 
the  international  law.    The  distinction  is  important.^ 

§  1058.  Piracy  by  Law  of  Nationa  defined.  —  Piracy,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  is  any  act  of  forcible  depredation  on  the  high  seas, 
committed  in  a  spirit  of  general  hostility  to  mankind,  for  gain  or 
other  private  ends  of  the  doers.^ 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  0ee  Sir  Oharlea  Hadgea.  —  "  Piracy  it 

VoL  I.  {  120,  806,  966.  only  a  sea  term  for  robbery,  piracy  being 

>  In  re  Teman,  0  Cox,  C.  C.  622 ;  a  robbery  committed  within  the  Juritdio- 

Yol.  L  f  120 ;  post,  1 1062.  tion  of  the  admiralty."    Rex  v.  Dawson, 

*  Other  D^itiont,  with  Expkmationsr^  18  Ho^rell  St.  Tr.  461, 454. 

Kent.  —  "  Piracy  is  robbery,  or  a  f or^  Iiord   Jnatioe    XeUlsh  —  delirering 

dble  depredation,  on  the  high  seas,  with-  the   opinion   of   the   Privy  Cooncii  — 

ont  lawful  authority,  and  done  ctnimo  adopts   the    last   definition.    Attomey- 

JuraneU,  and  in  the  spirit  and  intention  General  v.  Kwok-a-Sing,  Law  Rep.  6  P. 

of  nnirersal  hostility.    It  is  the  same  C.  179, 109,  8  Eng.  Rep.  148, 161, 12  Cox, 

offence  at  sea  with  robbery  on  land ;  and  C.  C.  666. 

all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  Xbcpoaition  by  Nelson,  J. —  In  the 

on  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  agree  in  early  part  of  our  secession  civil  war,  in 

this  definition  of  piracy."    1  Kent  Com.  two  instances  privateersmen,  acting  by 

188.  commission  from  the  rebel  government, 

Jjord  Ooke. — A  pirate  Is  ''a  rover  were  tried  in  the  civil  tribunals,  not  for 

and  a  robber  upon  the  sea."    8  Inst.  118.  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  for 

Leadh  —  one  of  the  editors  of  Hawk-  a  sort  of  statutory  piracy,  defined  to  be 

Ins:  "A  pirate  is  one  who,  to  enrich  where  " any  person  shall,  upon  the  high 

himself,  either  by  surprise  or  open  force,  seas,  commit  the  crime  of  robbery,  in  or 

sets  upon  merchants  or  others  trading  by  upon  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  upon  any  of 

sea,  to  spoil  them  of  their  goods  or  treas-  the  ship's  company  of  any  ship  or  ves- 

ure."    And  again:   "A  pirate,  at  the  sel,  or  the  lading  thereof."    In  one  of 

common  law,  is  a  person  who  commits  these  cases,  before  the  Circuit  Court  for 

any  of  those  acts  of  robbery  and  depre-  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  Judge 

dation  upon  the  high  seas,  which,  if  com-  Nelson,  with  whom  was  associated  Judge 

mitted  on  land,  would  amount  to  felony  Shipman,  concurring,  said,  among  other 

there."    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  261,  things,  to  the  jury :  "  It  has  already  been 

§  1,  8.  determined  by  the  highest  authority,  the 

Bnaaen — follows  the  last  definition.  Supreme  Court  of   the  United   States, 

1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  94.  that  we  must  look  to  the  common  law  for 
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■ 

§  1059.  By  whom  and  against  what.  —  The  common  idea  of  a 
pirate  is  one  who,  in  the  words  of  Nelson,  J.,  '^  roves  the  sea  in 
an  armed  vessel,  without  any  commission  from  any  sovereign 
State,  on  his  own  authority,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  by 
force  and  appropriating  to  himself,  without  discrimination,  every 
vessel  ho  may  meet."  ^  But,  besides  this,  the  mariners  sailing  a 
vessel  may  commit  piracy  upon  it ;  as,  if  they  ^^  shall  violently 
dispossess  the  master,  and  afterwards  carry  away  the  ship  itself^ 
or  any  of  the  goods,  or  tackle,  apparel,  or  furniture,"  feloniously.' 
And  the  passengers,  doing  the  same,  incur  the  like  guilt.^ 

§  1060.    Piracy  under  Law  of  Nationa  in  United  Btatea.  —  By  the 

Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States :  '^  Every  person  who,  on 
the  high  seas,  commits  the  crime  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  is  afterward  brought  into  or  found  in  the  United 

A  definition  of  the  term  robbery ;  as  it  is  mankind    indiscriminately,    the    crime 

to  be  presumed  it  was  used  by  Congress  being  one  against  the  universal  laws  of 

in  the  act  in  that  sense  ;  and,  taking  this  society,  —  the  vessels   of  every   nation 

rule  as  our  guide,  it  will  be  found  the  have  a  right  to  pursue,  seize  and  punish 

crime  consists  in  this :  the  felonious  tak-  them.    Now,  if  it  were  necessary  on  the 

ing  of  goods  or  property  of  any  value  part  of   the  government   to  bring  the 

from  the  person  of  another,  or  in  his  crime  charged  in  the  present  case  against 

presence,  against  his  will,  by  violence,  or  the  prisoners  within  this    definition  of 

putting  him  in  fear.  ...  It  need  not  be  robbery  and  piracy,  as   known  to  the 

a  taking  which,  if  upon  the  high  seas,  common  law  of  nations,  there  would  be 

would  amount  to  piracy  according  to  the  great  difficulty  in  so  doing  either  upon 

law  of  nations,  or  what,  in  some  of  the  the  evidence,  or  perhaps  upon  the  counts 

books,  is  called  general  piracy  or  rob-  as  cliarged  in  the  indictment  —  certainly 

bery.    Piracy  by  the  Iiaw  of  Nationa  upon  the  evidence.    For  that  shows,  if 

defined.  —  This  is  defined  to  be  a  f orci-  any  thing,  an  intent  to  depredate  upon 

ble  depredation  upon  property  upon  the  the  vessels  and  property  of  one  nation 

high  seas  without  lawful  authority,  done  only,  —  the  United  States,  —  which  falls 

animo  furandif  —  that  is,  as  defined  in  far  short  of  the  spirit  and  intent,  as  we 

this  connection,  in  a  spirit  and  intention  have  seen,  that  are  said  to  constitute  es- 

of  universal  hostility.    A  pirate  [under  sential  elements  of  the  crime.    But  the 

the  law  of  nations]  is  said  to  be  one  who  robbery  charged  in  this  case  is  that  which 

roves  the  sea  in  an  armed  vessel,  without  the  act  of  Congress  prescribes  as  a  crime, 

any   commission    from    any   sovereign  and  may  be  denominated   a  statute  of* 

State,  on  his  own  authority,  and  for  the  fence  as  contradistinguished  from  that 

purpose  of  seizing  by  force  and  appro-  known  to  the  law  of  nations."    Savan- 

priating  to  himself,  without  discrimina*  nah  Pirates,  Warburton's  Trial  of  the 

tion,  every  vessel  he  may  meet.     For  Officers   and    Crew    of    the   Privateer 

this  reason,  pirates,  according  to  the  law  Savannah,  p.  870,  871. 
of  nations,  have  always  been  compared  ^  See  the  last  note, 
to  robbers ;  the  only  difference  being,         '  Rex  v.  Dawson,  18  Howell  St.  Tr. 

that  the  sea  is  the  theatre  of  the  opera-  461, 464,  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Judge 

tions  of  one,  and  the  land  of  the  other,  of  the  Admiralty. 
And  as  general  robbers  and  pirates  upon         *  Attorney-General   v.   Kwok-a-Sing, 

the  high  seas  are  deemed  enemies  of  the  Law  Bep.  6  P.  C.  179,  200,  8  £ng.  Bep. 

hnman  race,  —  making  war  upon   all  143, 161. 
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States,  shall  suffer  death."  ^  Before  the  adoption  of  this  revision 
in  1874,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period,  our  tribunals 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  punish  piracies  i^ainst  the  law  of  nations ; 

though  there  were  then,  as  now,  statutory  piracies  bearing  to  it  a 
considerable  resemblance.' 

1  R.  S.  of  XT.  S.  §  6868.  .  correctnesf.  The  provision  simplj  an- 
^  In  an  edition  of  this  work  pnbliahed  ihoiized  the  courts  to  pnnish  the  offence 
before  the  statutes  were  revised,  it  was  if  already  committed.  See  Stat.  Crimes, 
stated  as  follows :  The  tribunals  of  the  §  180.  Stat.  1790,  c.  9,  §  8,  creates  an 
United  States  have  no  common-law  juris-  offence  something  like  piracy,  but  I  do 
diction.  Vol.  I.  §  189  et  seq.  Piracy,  not  understand  it  to  be  the  piracy  of  the 
therefore,  being  an  offence  committed  law  of  nations.  It  provides  "  that,  if  any 
out  of  the  States, — unless,  indeed,  be  person,  &c.,  shall  commit  upon  the  high 
excepted  some  localities  which  are  both  seas,  &c.,  murder  or  robbery,  or  any  other 
on  the  high  seas  and  within  a  particular  offence  which  if  committed  within  the 
State, — cannot  be  punished,  except  un-  body  of  a  county  would  by  the  laws  of 
der  a  statute  enacted  by  Congress.  On  the  United  States  be  punishable  with 
the  third  of  March,  ▲  d.  1819,  the  follow-  death ;  or,  if  any  captain  or  mariner  of 
ing  was  adopted :  '*  If  any  person  or  any  ship  or  other  vessel  shall  piratically 
persons  whatsoever  shaU,  on  the  high  and  feloniously  run  away  with  such  ship 
teas,  commit  the  crime  of  piracy,  as  de-  or  vessel,  or  any  goods  or  merchandise 
fined  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  such  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  or  yield  up 
offender  or  offenders  shall  afterwards  be  such  ship  or  vessel  voluntarily  to  any 
brought  into  or  found  in  the  United  pirate;  or,  if  any  seaman  shall  lay  vio- 
States,  every  such  offender  or  offenders  lent  hands  upon  his  commander,  thereby 
shaU  upon  conviction  thereof,  before  the  to  hinder  and  prevent  his  fighting  in  de- 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  fence  of  his  ship  or  goods  committed  to 
district  into  which  he  or  they  may  be  his  trust,  or  shall  make  a  revolt  in  the 
brought,  or  in  which  he  or  they  shall  be  ship ;  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed, 
found,  be  punished  with  death."  8  U.  S.  taken,  and  adjudged  to  be  a  pirate  and 
Stats,  at  Large,  c.  77,  §  5,  p.  510.  But  felon,  and,  being  thereof  convicted,  shall 
the  next  section  provides,  "  That  this  act  suffer  death."  Upon  this  an  eminent  le- 
shall  be  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  gal  person,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted, 
session  of  Congress ; "  and,  though  other  writes  me  as  follows :  "  In  reviewing 
parts  of  it  were  afterward  made  perpet-  some  questions  of  criminal  law  lately,  it 
ual,  this  section  was  not.  Dunlop's  Di-  had  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  have 
gesi  of  the  United  States  Laws,  p.  698,  stated  somewhat  broadly,  under  the  head 
note.  It  was,  however,  provided  at  the  of '  Piracy,'  the  idea  that  there  is  no  act 
next  session,  that  the  foregoing  section  of  Congress  punishing  that  offence  as  an 
"  it  hereby  continued  in  force,  as  to  all  offence  under  the  law  of  nations.  The 
crimes  made  punishable  by  the  same,  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1790,  which  it 
and  heretofore  committed,  in  all  respects  was  intimated  in  United  States  v.  Pahner, 
as  fully  as  if  the  duration  of  the  said  8  Wheat.  610,  could  not  apply  to  any 
section  had  been  without  limitation."  but  our  own  subjects,  was  afterwards  in 
Act  of  May  15,  1820,  8  U.  S.  StaU.  at  Elintock's  Case,  5  Wheat.  144,  held  ap- 
Large,  c.  118,  §  2,  p.  600.  And  though  plicable  to  all  pirates  owning  no  lawful 
we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  the  word  nationality.  And  in  United  States  v. 
"heretofore"  was  written  by  mistake  of  Pirates,  5  Wheat.  184,  it  was  held  this 
the  engrosser  for  hereafter,  yet  thus  it  section  was  not  repealed  by  the  5th  sec- 
stands  in  every  printed  edition  of  the  tion  of  the  act  of  1819.  If  so,  then  It 
United  States  laws,  one  of  which,  if  not  would  seem  that  as  to  most  piratical  sea- 
all,  was  carefully  read  by  the  original  rovers  we  have  sufficient  legislation.  The 
rolls,  is  made  by  act  of  Congress  evidence  case  of  The  Malek  Adhel,  2  How.  U.  S. 
in  court,  and  bears  the  highest  marks  of  210,  was  also  one  of  piracy  under  the  law 
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§  1061.  Authoiltiaa,  Sto.  —  The  doctrine  of  piracy  under  the 
law  of  nations,  therefore,  has  not  been  much  illustrated  in  our 
courts.  It  is  not  best  to  enter  farther  into  the  subject.  But  the 
reader  is  referred  to  some  authorities  which  he  maj  consult  if 
occasion  requires.^ 

§  1062.  statutes.  —  Besides  the  statute,  already  mentioned, 
conferring  on  the  courts  jurisdiction  over  piracy  under  the  law  of 
nations,  we  have  provisions  creating  various  statutory  piracies.^ 
But— 

Oeneral  View.  —  The  reader  will  have  these  before  him ;  and, 
when  a  question  of  piracy  arises,  sufficient  time  is  given  for  a  full 
examination,  not  only  of  the  statutes,  but  the  decisions.*  Fur- 
ther expositions  are  not  deemed  necessary  here. 

§  1068.  Ck>iioiiisioii.  —  Under  the  title  Treason,  we  shall  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  various  things,  which,  in  some  circum- 
stances, may  be  illustrative  of  the  law  of  piracy. 

of  natione  if  onj  thing.  I  hare  not  found  178,  177;   United   States  v.  Piratei,  6 

any  subsequent  change  of  statutes,  but  Wheat.  184 ;  United  States  v.  FtAmet,  8 

there  may  be  something  I  hare  failed  to  Wheat.  610. 

notice."  Undm-  En^uh  Suaute$. ^The  Magel- 

i  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  261 ;  2  Ian  Pirates,  18  Jur.  18,  26  Eng.  L.  &  Eq. 

East  P.  C.  792;  4  Bl.  Com.  71 ;  8  Chit.  696;  Bex  v.  Curling,  Russ.  ft  Rj.  128; 

Crim.  Law,  1090;  \  Russ.  Crimes,  8d  Reg.  o.  McGregor,  1  Car.  ft  K.  429. 

Eng.  ed.  94,  and  see  the  American  note ;  Under  Amencan  StahiteB  and  TVeotist.-*- 

1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  814;  Roscoe  Crim.  United  States  v.  Jones,  8  Wash.  C.  a 

Et.  882;  2  Deao.  Crim.  Law,  1027;  8  209 ;  United  States  v.  TuUy,  1  GalUs.  247 

Inst.  Ill ;  8  U.  8.  Stats.' at  Large,  p.  610,  United  Sutes  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat.  168 

note.    The  reader  ma7  consult  also  the  United  States  v.  Pirates,  6  Wheat  184 

following  cases :  —  United  States  v.  Pahner,  8  Wheat  610 

Coies  of  Common-law  Dot/trine,  applied  United  States  v.  Klintock,  6  Wheat  144 

either  in  the  construction  of  the  statutes  British  Prisoners,  1  Woodb.  ft  M.  06 

or  otherwise.  —  The  Marianna  Flora,  11  United  States  v.  Howard,  8  Wash.  C.  C 

Wheat.  1;  United  States  o.  Gibert,  2  840. 

Sumner,  19;  United  States  v,  TuUj,  1  *  R.  8.  of  U.  8.  |  6809-6876. 

Gallis.  247;  The  Antelope,  10  Wheat  <  See, for  theee,  the  note  to  the  hsl 

66;  United  States  v.  Jones,  8  Wash,  a  leetlon. 
C.  209,  228;  Adams  v.  People,  1  Comit 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PRISON  BBEAGH,  BE8GUB,  XSD  BSOAPB.^ 

1 1064-1067.  Introduction. 
1068, 1060.  These  Seyentl  Oftencea  rlewed  m  Accessorial. 
1070-1064.  The  Substantire  Offence  of  Prison  Breach. 
106A-1001.  The  Substantire  Offence  of  Bescue. 
1092-1106.  The  Substantire  Offence  of  Escape. 

§  1064.  Natai«  of  this  Svbjeot.  —  The  three-fald  subject  of  this 
chapter  inTolyeB  some  complications  of  doctrine,  and  some  doubts. 
The  offences  are  analogous,  and  at  points  they  blend,  yet  are  not 
the  same ;  the  old  books  relating  to  them  are  obscure,  and  there 
are  not  sufficient  modem  adjudications  to  make  ways  which 
appear  crooked  straight.  The  consequence  must  be,  that  the 
chapter  itself  will  seem  less  compact  and  satisfiactory  than  most 
other  parts  of  these  volumes. 

§  1065.  Prtoon  Breach  defined.  —  Prison  breach  is  a  breaking 
and  going  out  of  prison  by  one  lawfully  confined  therein. 

Resone  defined.  —  Rescue  is  a  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  from 
lawful  custody  by  any  third  person.* 

Bioape  defined.  —  The  word  escape  has  two  separate  meanings 
in  the  law.  The  one  is  the  allowing,  voluntarily  or  negligently, 
of  a  prisoner  lawfully  in  custody  to  leave  his  confinement.  The 
other  is  the  going  away,  by  th^  prisoner  himself,  from  his  place 
of  lawful  custody,  without  a  breiJdng  of  prison. 

§  1066.  AooeMoriai  and  SnbatantiTe.  —  These  offences  are,  in 
part,  to  be  regarded  in  a  double  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  the 
wrongful  actt  if  it  consists  in  aiding  another,  is  often,  not  always, 
such  as  constitutes  the  doer  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the 

I  For  matter  relating  to  these  titles,        *  Blackstone  defines  resone  to  be  "  the 

see  Vol.  1. 1  218,  816,  821,  869,  466,  680,  forciblj  and  knowingl7  freeing  anothar 

008y  605-607,  707.   And  sea  Stat  Crimea,  from  an  arrest  or  Imprisonment"    4  BL 

I  217,  668.    For  the  pleading,  praodca.  Com.  181. 
and aTidence,see  Crim.  Fhysed.  XL  §  MD 
*  atseq. 
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crime  of  the  person  assisted.  In  the  next  place,  the  same  act» 
while  it  is  thus  accessorial,  is  frequently,  not  always,  a  substan- 
tive crime  also.  That  is,  the  thing  done,  which  we  are  to  con- 
template in  this  chapter,  may  be  what  makes  the  one  doing  it  an 
accessory  after  the  fact,  or  it  may  be  such  as  renders  him  guilty 
of  a  substantive  offence,  or  it  may  be  both  of  these  together ;  in 
which  last  case,  the  indictment  may  charge  it  as  being  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  at  the  election  of  the  power  which  prosecutes.^ 
This  is  a  distinction  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  some  legal 
persons,  overlooking  it,  have  gone  far  astray  in  opinions  relating 
to  this  subject. 

§  1067.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  — ^We  shall  consider,  I.  These 
Several  Offences  viewed  as  Accessorial ;  II.  Prison  Breach ;  III. 
Rescue ;  lY .  Escape ;  under  which  last  three  heads  we  shall  con- 
template the  offence  as  substantive,  lookinj;  at  it  occasionally  also 
as  accessorial. 

I.  The%e  Several  Offence%  viewed  as  Aceessorud. 

§  1068.  AooeMory  After.  —  We  learn,  from  discussions  in  the 
preceding  volume,^  that  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  in  a  felony, 
is  one  who  in  any  way  aids  the  principal  felon,  whom  he  knows 
to  be  guilty  of  the  felony.    Hence,  — 

Helping  to  Escape.  —  As  observed  by  Lord  Hardwioke,  ^^  a  man 
may  become  an  accessory  to  a  felony  after  the  fact,  by.  assisting 
a  felon  convict,  being  in  custody  under  a  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, to  escape  out  of  prison ;  provided  it  be  such  an  assistance 
as  doth  in  law  amount  to  a  receiving,  harboring,  or  comforting 
such  felon."* 

§  1069.  The  Broader  Doctrine.  —  But  this  is  only  a  particular 
form  of  aiding  the  felon ;  and  the  accessorial  offence  may  be 
equally  committed  by  any  other  assistance  given  him  at  any  time 
after  his  felony  is  done,  either  by  way  of  escape  from  confinement, 
or  by  harboring  or  concealing  him,  knowing  of  his  guilt ;  it  being 
immaterial  whether  he  has  been  arrested,  or  otherwise  proceeded 
against,  or  not.^ 

^  VoL  I.  f  096, 697.  «  The  State  e.  Cathbert»  T.  IT.  P. 

>  Vol.  I.  i  692.  Chftri.  18;  Commonwealth  v.  Miller,  S 

s  Bex  V.  Bnnidge,  8  P.  Wmt.  489, 486.    Aahm.  6L 
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n.  The  Svhstantive  Offence  of  Prieon  Breaeh. 

§  1070.  Folooy  or  lOadoiiManor.  —  This  offence  has  already  been 
defined.^  Under  the  ancient  common  law,  it  was  felony,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  the  imprisonment;  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  imprisonment  was  lawful.^    But, — 

Stat.  Edw.  2.  —  As  felony  was  punishable  by  death,  this  was 
visiting  too  heavily  a  breaking  away  from  confinement  tmder  a 
light  sentence  for  some  trivial  offence.  Accordingly  the  statute 
de  frangentHnia  prisonam^  1  Edw.  2,  stat.  2,  ameliorated  this 
severity  where  the  imprisonment  was  for  misdemeanor,  by  pro- 
viding, '^  that  none  from  henceforth  that  breaketh  prison  shall 
have  judgment  of  life  or  member  for  breaking  of  prison  only, 
except  the  cause  for  which  he  was. taken  and  imprisoned  did 
require  such  judgment,  if  he  had  been  convict  thereupon  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm,  albeit  in  times  past  it 
hath  been  used  otherwise."  ^ 

How  in  our  States.  —  There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that  this  stat- 
ute is  common  law  with  us ;  and  that,  by  force  of  it,  combined 
with  the  anterior  common  law,  any  prisoner  who  frees  himself 
from  lawful  imprisonment  by  breaking,  commits  thereby  a  felony 
or  a  misdemeanor,  according  as  the  imprisonment  was  for  a  crime 
of  the  one  grade  or  the  other .^ 

§  1071.  Breaking  without  Bxit — But  a  mere  breaking  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  this  offence :  the  prisoner  must  make  his 
exit  also.^ 

Attempt.  —  Evidently,  however,  the  mere  breaking,  done  with 
the  intent  to  escape,  would  constitute  an  indictable  attempt.^ 

§  1072.  Breaking  from  Civil  Prooani.  —  It  cannot  be  Stated,  on 
the  authority  of  the  books,  whether,  to  make  a  breaking  and  exit 
indictable,  the  imprisonment  must  be  for  crime,  or  whether  it  will 
be  adequate  if  on  mere  civil  process.  There  are  utterances  both 
ways.^ 

1  Ante,  f  1066.  «  See  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  188; 

>  2In8t.689;lHaleP.C.607;  Anony-  §l,p.  186  et  teq.  and  |  21;  4  Bl.  Com. 

nunis,  1  Dy.  99,  pL  60.  180;  Bex  v.  Has  well,.  Rum.  k  Rj.  468. 

<  For  ezpositiont  of  this  tUtate,  aee  *  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Carw.  ed.  p.  186,  {  12. 

2  Inst  689;  2  Hawk  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  184;  ^  As  to  the  doctrine  of  attempt^  see 

1  Hale  P.  C.  608.    And  see  Common-  Vol.  I.  §  728  et  seq. 

wealth  V.  Miller,  2  Ashm.  61.  f  Hawkins  says,  that,  according  to 
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§  1078.  How  In  Frinoipie.  —  In  reason,  the  administration  of 
justice  is  an  object  of  prime  regard,  as  well  in  civil  Buits  as  in 
criminal.  Hence  peijurj  in  a  civil  cause  is  indictable.^  So  is 
bribery."  So  are  tempering  mth  witneiises  and  other  acte  of  ^ 
Uke  sdrt.^  Therefore  the  helping  of  a  person  out  of  prison,  or 
the  breaking  from  confinement  by  the  prisoner  himself,  should  be 
deemed  an  offence  as  weU  when  the  imprisonment  is  in  a  civil 
cause  as  in  a  criminal. 

§  1074.  imprtoonment  Unlawfal.  —  Where  the  imprisonment  is 
unlawful,  —  either  from  want  of  a  proper  warrant  of  commitment, 
when  a  warrant  is  necessary,  or  because  there  is  no  lawful  right 
to  detain  the  prisoner  without  warrant,  —  the  offence  is  not  per- 
petrated, though  the  prison  is  broken.     But,  — 

LawfoX  yet  not  gnUty.  —  If  the  imprisonment  iB  lawful,  though 
the  party  imprisoned  is  not  guilty  of  what  is  laid  td  his  charge, 
he  commits  this  offence  when  he  breaks  the  prison  and  escapes.^ 

§  1075.  ne  Breaking.  — To  Constitute  a  prison  breach,  as  dis« 
tinguished  from  escape,^  the  prison  must  be  broken.    But — 

UnoMTtain.  —  The 'doctrine  on  this  question  and  some  others  is 
not  distinct,  being  little  discussed  in  the  modem  books.  And  if 
we  turn  to  the  old  ones,  evidently  much  in  them,  relating  to  the 
three  heads  of  Prison  Breach,  Rescue,  and  Escape,  is  not  correct 
as  there  stated ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  not  sufficient 
adjudications  of  a  modern  date  to  render  valuable  any  expoeition 

the  better  dpinioiii  before  the  statute  ii  criminal  charge.    Reg.  v.  Allan,  Car.  ft 

frangentibut  prisanam,  a   priBon  breach  M.  296,  6  Jar.  296;     And  tee  Vol.  L 

waa  feloDj  "  if  the  partj  were  lawfully  {  466,  467.    On  the  other  hand,  Ssoape, 

fai   prison   fbr   an j   cause   whatsoever,  —  Hawkins  himself  says,  that  for  an  es- 

whether  criminal  or  eivil,  and  whether  cape  to  be  indiotable,  the  eonflaement 

lie  were  actually  in  the  walls  of  a  prison,  "  must  be  for  a  criminal  matter ;  and," 

or  only  in  the  stocks,  or  in  the  custody  he  even  adds,  "  some  are  said  to  have 

of  any  person  who  had  lawfully  arrested  holden  that  no  escape  is  orimioal  but 

him."    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  18S,  where  the  commitment  is  for  felony."    2 

S  1.    And  Coke,  perhaps  favoring  the  Hawk.  F.  C.  Curw.  ed.  191,  §  8.     To 

same  view,  observes :  **  It  appeareth,  by  make  a  distinction  between  escape  ind 

our  ancient  authors  of  the  law,  that,  if  a  prison  breach  on  this  point  is  impoMiblat 

prisoner,  whatsoever  the  caute  was  for  which  See  post,  §  1076. 
he  was  commiUed,  had  broken  the  king's         ^  Ante,  {  1024,  1026. 
prison,  and  escaped  out,  it  was  felony."         *  Ante,  §  86,  86. 
2  Inst.  589.    Also  it  was  ruled  at  niti         *  Vol.  I.  $  467,  468. 
prnu  in  England,  to  be  faidictable  at  the         *  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p^  186;  8 

common  law  fbr  one  to  help  a  prisoner  Inst*  690;  Commonwealth  v.  Mliler,  2 

out  of  custody,  though  confined  under  Ashm.  61.    S^  also  Bex  9*  Fell,  1  Ld. 

the  remand  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Baym.  424. 
vsliaf  of  insolvent  debtors,  not  on  iny         *  Ante,  §  1065;  post,  §  1003;  et  ae^. 
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of  the  modern  law,  other  than  is  contained  in  the  foregoing  seo 
ttons.^    Therefore  — 

Quotation  from  Cka>bett. — A  quotation  from  Grabbett  will  be 
helpfal.^ 

§  1076.    Stat.  1  BOw.  2,  ana  its  Conatraotion.  —  Oabbett '  —  let 

US  cit^  bis  authorities  with  his  text  —  says :  "  Breach  of  prison, 
or  even  the  conspiracy  to  break  it,  was  felony  at  the  conunon  law ; 
for  whatever  cause,  criminal  or  civil,  the  party  was  lawfully  im- 
prisoned ;  ^  but  the  severity  of  the  common  law  was  mitigated 
by  the  statute  de  frangentibuB  prisonamj  1  Edw.  2,  St.  2.^  So  that 
to  break  prison  and  escape,  when  lawfully  committed  for  any 
treason  or  felony,  remains  still  felony  at  the  common  law ;  and  to 
break  prison  when  lawfully  confined  on  any  inferior  charge,  was, 
by  this  statute,  punishable  only  as  a  high  misdemeanor,  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.^  We  must  here  notice  the  several  points  which 
have  been  ruled  upon  the  construction  of  this  statute. 

§  1077.    "  Wliat  la  a  Pzlaon,  and  a  Lawldl  Impclaonment  witliln  Stat 

1  saw.  a.  St.  z  —  First,  then,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  clear  principle, 
that  any  place  whatsoever  wherein  a  person  under  a  lawful  arrest 
for  a  supposed  crime  is  detained,  whether  in  the  stocks,  or  in  the 
street,  or  in  the  common  jail,  or  the  house  of  a  constable  or  pri- 
vate person,  is  properly  a  prison  within  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
ute ;  for  imprisonment  is  nothing  else  but  a  restraint  of  liberty ; 
and  the  statute  therefore  extends  as  well  to  a  prison  in  law  as  a 
prison  in  deed.^  But  the  imprisonment  must  be  a  lawful  one : 
and  with  respect  to  this  point  it  is  clear,  that,  if  a  person  be  taken 
upon  a  capia%  awarded  on  an  indictment  against  him  for  a  sup- 
posed treason  or  felony,  he  is  within  the  statute  if  he  break  the 
prison,  whether  any  such  crime  were  or  were  not  committed  by 
him  or  any  other  person ;  for  there  is  an  accusation  against  him 
on  record  which  makes  his  commitment  lawful,  however  innocent 
he  may  be,  and  though  the  prosecution  be  ever  so  groundless.^ 
And  so  if  an  innocent  person  be  committed  by  a  lawful  mittimus 
on  such  a  suspicion  of  felony,  actually  done  by  some  other,  as  will 

I  Ante,  §  1064.  #  For  tUs  ttatnte,  lee  ante,  $  1070. 

*  As  to  Gabhett't  book,  and  why  in  a         •  4  Bl.  Com.  130. 

oase  like  this  I  quote  from  it,  see  ante,  ?  2  Hawk.  c.  18,  {  4 ;  2  Inst.  680.  See 
1 606,  note.  ante,  §748. 

•  1  Ckb.  Grim.  Law,  806  et  seq.  •2  Hawk.  c.  18,  §  6. 
« 1  Hale,  607-609;  2  Hawk.  c.  18, }  1; 

2  Inst.  689;  4  Bl.  Com.  180. 
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justify  his  imprisonment,  though  he  be  not  indicted,  he  is  within 
the  statute  if  he  break  the  prison ;  for,  as  he  was  legally  in  cus- 
tody, he  ought  to  have  submitted  to  it  till  he  had  been  discharged 
by  due  course  of  law.^  But  if  no  felony  at  all  were  done,  and 
the  party  be  not  indicted,  no  mittimui  for  such  a  supposed  crime 
will  make  him  guilty,  within  the  statute,  for  breaking  the  prison ; 
his  imprisonment  being  unjustifiable.' 

§  1078.  "  How  €u  the  Offiuioe  depends  upon  tbe  Nature  or  Lawfol- 
neee  of  the  Mittlmai.  —  And  though  a  felony  were  done,  yet  if 
there  were  no  just  cause  of  suspicion  either  to  arrest  or  commit 
the  party,  his  breaking  of  the  prison  will  not  be  felony,  if  the 
nUttimiLS  be  not  in  such  form  as  the  law  requires ;  because  the 
lawfulness  of  his  imprisonment  in  such  a  case  depends  wholly  on 
the  mittimus:  but  if  the  party  were  taken  up  for  such  strong 
causes  of  suspicion  of  felony  as  will  be  a  good  justification  of  his 
arrest  and  commitment,  it  seems  that  it  will  be  felony  in  him  to 
break  the  prison,  though  he  happen  to  have  been  committed  by 
an  informal  warrant ;  for  the  necessity  of  a  mittimus  from  a  mag* 
istrate  depends  rather  on  the  constant  settled  practice  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  than  any  direct  law ;  and  therefore  it  seems  difficult 
to  maintain  that  the  informality  of  such  a  mittimus  should  make 
it  lawful  for  the  prisoner  to  break  the  prison;  when,  by  the 
ancient  common  law,  any  private  person  might,  of  his  own  au- 
thority, justify  both  an  arrest  and  commitment  for  treason  or 
felony,  on  a  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion.' 

§  1079.  "How  fax  it  depends  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Crime  for 
whioh  the  Party  ia  oonfined.  —  As  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  for 
which  the  party  must  be  imprisoned,  in  order  to  make  his  break- 
ing the  prison  felony  within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute  1  Edw. 
2,  it  is  clear,  from  the  express  words  of  the  act,  that,  if  the  crime 
for  which  the  party  is  charged  in  the  mittimus  do  not  require 
judgment  of  life  or  member,  and  the  ofiG^nce,  in  truth,  be  no 
greater  than  the  mittimus  doth  suppose  it  to  be,  his  breaking  the 
prison  will  not  amoimt  to  felony.  And  it  is  also  clear,  that,  to 
make  the  prison  breaking  a  felony,  the  offence  for  which  the 
party  was  imprisoned  must  be  a  capital  one  at  the  time  of  his 
breaking  the  prison,  and  not  become  such  by  matter  subsequent: 
as  where  A  is  committed  to  prison  for  a  dangerous  wound  given 

1  2  Hawk.  c.  18,  §  6.  •  2  Hawk.  o.  18,  §  8 ;  1  Hale,  610. 

s  2  Hawk.  c.  18,  §  7. 
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to  B,  and  breaks  the  prison,  and  then  B  dies ;  for  though,  to 
some  intent,  such  offence  be  esteemed  capital  from  the  time  of 
the  first  act,  yet,  as  it  was  in  truth  but  a  trespass  at  the  time  of 
the  breaking  of  the  prison,  and  it  was  then  uncertain  whether  it 
would  ever  become  capital,  and  becomes  such  afterwards,  ab  initio, 
by  fiction  onlj,  for  some  special  purposes,  such  fiction  shall  not 
exclude  the  party  from  the  advantages  of  this  beneficial  law  (1 
Edw.  2).  Yet  an  offender  breaking  prison  while  it  is  uncertain 
whether  his  offence  will  become  capital,  is  highly  punishable  for 
his  contempt,  by  fine  and  imprisonment.^  But  it  is  not  material, 
whether  the  offence  for  which  the  party  was  imprisoned  were 
capital  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  statute  (1  Edw.  2),  or 
was  made  so  by  subsequent  statutes ;  for  the  object  of  the  statute 
was  to  restrain  the  common  law  (which  made  all  breaches  of 
prison  felonies)  to  the  cases  of  imprisonment  for  capital  offences ; 
and  therefore,  when  an  offence  is  made  a  capital  one,  it  is  as 
much  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  statute  (1  Edw.  2)  as  if  it 
had  been  always  so.'  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  though 
the  offence  for  which  the  party  is  committed  be  supposed, 
in  the  mittimiLSj  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  requires  a  capital 
judgment,  yet,  if,  in  the  event,  it  be  found  to  be  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  not  to  require  such  a  judgment,  it  seems  that  the 
breaking  of  the  prison  'on  a  commitment  for  it  cannot,  by  this 
statute,  be  felony ;  as  the  words  are,  ^  except  the  cause  for  which 
he  was  taken  and  imprisoned  require  such  a  judgment.'  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  offence  which  was  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mitment be  of  such  a  nature  as  requires  a  capital  judgment,  but 
be  supposed,  in  the  mittimus,  to  be  of  an  inferior  degree,  it  will, 
as  it  seems,  be  felony  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  since 
the  fact  for  which  he  was  arrested  and  committed,  does  in  truth 
require  judgment  of  life,  though  the  nature  or  quality  of  the 
offence  be  mistaken  in  the  mittimvs? 

§  1080.  "A  Party  attainted  ia  within  the  Statute.  —  A  party  act- 
ually attainted  of  tlie  crime  charged  against  him,  who  breaks  his 
prison,  is  as  clearly  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  as  one 
under  an  accusation  only;  though  the  offence  of  one  already 
attainted,  not  requiring  any  second  judgment,  is  not  therefore 

1  S  Hawk.  0. 18,  §14.  •  S  Hawk.  o.  18, 1 1& 

•  a  Imt  602;  2  Hawk.  e.  V^  1 18. 
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within  the  precise  wosds  of  tiie  sliatute,  namely,  *  except  ibe 
cause  for  which  he  was  taken  and  imprisoned  reqair^  9uch  ajudg- 
merits  Bnt  the  manifest  meaning  of  the  statute  is,  that  the 
breaking  of  prison  shall  not  be  a  capital  offence,  unless  the  crime 
for  which  the  party  was  m  pri$on  be  also  a  capital  offence : — the 
makers  of  the  statute  could  not  intend  a  greater  favor  to  persons 
actually  attainted,  and  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  than 
to  persons  under  an  accusation  only.^ 

§  1081.    "  What  Force  1b  neoeMaiy  to  oonstltate  a  Prison  BuMldiig. 

—  The  next  point  for  consideration  is,  what  shall  be  said  to  be  a 
breaking  of  prison  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ;  and  the 
rules  upon  this  subject  are^  that  there  must  be  an  actual  break- 
ing, or  some  real  force  or  violence,  and  not  such  only  as  may  be 
implied  by  construction  of  law  x  and,  therefore,  if  without  any 
obstruction  a  prisoner  go  out  of  the  prison  doors,  being  opened 
by  the  consent  or  negligence  of  the  jailer,  or  otherwise  escape, 
without  using  any  kind  o£  force  or  violence,  he  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor only.'  In  a  recent  case,  where  one  Haswell,  who  was 
convicted  of  horse-stealing,  made  his  escape  from  the  house  of 
correction,  by  tying  two  ladders  together,  and  placing  them 
against  the  wall  of  the  yard ;  on  the  top  of  which  wall  was  a 
range  of  bricks  placed  loose,  and  without  mortar,  some  of  which 
were  thrown  down  by  the  prisoner  (it  was  supposed  accidentally) 
in  getting  over  the  wall,  Mr.  Baron  Wood  doubted,  whether  there 
was  such  force  used  as  to  constitute  the  crime  of  prison<*breaking ; 
or  whether  it  amounted  only  to  an  escape ;  and,  the  point  being 
reserved,  the  judges  were  imanimously  of  opinion  that  this  was 
a  prison-breaking,  and  punishable  as  a  common-law  felony.' 

§  1082.  "The  Braakiiig  miut  be  by  or  witii  the  Privtty  of  the  Frie- 
oner.  —  Another  rule  is,  that  the  breaking  must  be  either  by  the 
|»ri6oner  himself,  or  by  others  through  his  procurement,  or  at  least 
with  his  privity ;  for,  if  the  prison  be  broken  by  others  without 
hk  procurement  or  consent,  and  he  escape  through  the  breach  so 
made,  it  seems  that  he  cannot  be  indicted  for  the  breaking,  but 
only  for  the  escape."  * 

§  1088.  OuMe  of  Neoeeetty.  —  **  It  is  also  to  be  understood,  that 
the  l»reaking  must  not  be  from  a  necessity  arising  out  of  an 


1  2  Hawk.  c.  Id,  §  16. 

•  1  Hale,  611 ;  2  Hawk.  0.  IS,  {  9. 
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IneTitable  accident  happening  ^without  any  fatQt  of  the  priBoner ; 
as  where  the  prison  is  set  on  ftre  by  lightning,  or  otherwise  with- 
out his  privity,  and  he  breaks  it  open  to  save  his  life."  ^ 

§  1084  lUpriAonm^nt  for  Petit  Laroeny.  —  Another  proposition 
in  the  books  is,  that,  where  the  imprisonment  is  for  petit  larceny,^ 
the  breach  of  the  prison  is  not  felony.'  It  was  held,  however,  to 
be  felony  in  New  York.* 

III.  The  Subitantive  Offence  of  Hescue. 
§  1086.   Bow  dlffBUS  from  Prison  Breaoh  -^  from  Xtocape.  —  We 

have  already  defined  this  offence.^  It  differs  from  prison  breach 
only  in  tins,  that  prison  breach  is  by  the  prisoner  himself,  while 
rescue  is  by  another ;  both  prison  breach  and  rescue  bearing  a 
common  relation  to  escape  by  the  prisoner,  as  the  more  aggra- 
vated forms  of  one  offence.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  state- 
ment, tiiough  there  are  passages  in  the  books  from  which  somewhat 
different  views  may  be  drawn. 

How  the  CiMsifioati<m  shoiild  be.  —  We  see  herein,  that  the  law 
is  not  always  wise  in  its  classification  of  crimes ;  because,  if  it 
were,  it  would  make  but  one  offence  of  the  three  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter ;  dividing  it  into  breaking,  whether  by 
the  prisoner  or  by  a  third  person,  which  would  be  its  aggravated 
form  ;  and  into  escape  and  assisting  the  escape,  which  would  be 
itfi  milder  form. 

§  1086.  Further'  of  dassifioatlon.  -^  The  books  sometimes  speak 
as  though  the  only  higher  manifestation  of  the  offence  of  rescue 
was  prison  breach.    But,  — 

Btealdng  by  Vhird  Person*— Prisoner  esoaplng.-^If  there  should 
be  a  case  wherein  the  defendant  had  delivered  from  restraint  a 
prisoner  who  did  not  concur  in  the  act  which  freed  him,  and  the 
prisoner  should  then  take  his  liberty,  clearly  it  would  be  rescue 
in  this  defendant,  but  in  the  prisoner  only  escape.  Such  indeed 
seems  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Hawkins.® 

§  1087.  Reeoue  as  AooeasoriaL  —  Moreover,  Hawkins  says,  that, 

^  2  Inst  690 ;  1  Hale,  611.    The  for^  *  People  v.  Dnell,  8  Johns.  449.    As 

golDg  eztracte  ere  from  1  Geb.  Ciim.  to  prison  breach  under  the  BCassechnsetts 

Law,  S06-608.  statute,  see  Commonwealth  v.  Briggs,  6 

s  YoL  L  §  679,  680,  986.  Met.  659. 

•  a  Hawk.  F.  C.  Cww.  ecL  p.  187»  •  Ante,,§  1065. 

115.  •2Hawk.P.C.Curw.ed.p.l86,Sia 
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accoiding  to  the  better  opinion,  a  man  guilty  of  rescue  cannot 
*^  be  arraigned  for  such  offence  as  for  a  fdany^  until  the  principal 
offender  be  first  attainted,"  ^  —  a  rule  which  plainly  does  not  apply 
to  prison  breach.  And  this  is  true  where  the  rescuer  is  prosecuted 
for  an  accessorial  crime,  as  before  mentioned.^  If,  however,  the 
imprisoned  person  and  the  rescuer  were  acting  together,  render- 
ing mutual  aid,  they  would  be  principals  in  one  crime,  and  neither 
would  be  an  accessory  to  the  other.^  Even  under  the  most  rigid 
rules  of  the  common  law,  any  principal  can  be  punished  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other. 

§  1088.  Compared  with  Baoape.  again  — (Oflloar  or  not}.  —  A  doc- 
trine correct  in  principle  is,  that  a  rescue  is  committed  by  a  per- 
son other  than  an  officer,  while  an  escape,  of  the  kind  not  done  by 
the  prisoner  himself,  is  always  the  act  or  neglect  of  an  officer.^ 
Yet  there  are  intimations  in  the  books,  that  a  mere  private  indi- 
vidual may  be  guilty  of  the  latter  offence.'^  They  can  have  no 
foundation  in  any  just  legal  distinction ;  because  tJie  substantive 
escape  rests,  plainly,  on  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  discharge  his 
official  trust.  But  third  persons,  who  are  not  officers,  may  un- 
doubtedly become  accessories  at  the  fe^ct  to  any  kind  of  escape, 
whether  by  an  officer  or  by  the  prisoner  himself :  ^  in  other  words, 
principals  in  the  second  degree ;  and,  therefore,  punishable  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  prisoner  escaping,  or  the  officer  permitting 
him  to  escape.^ 

§  1089.  Moat  be  Sadt  from  Pxiaon.  — ''  As  the  party  himself," 
says  Hawkins,  ^^  seemB  not  to  be  guilty  of  felony  by  breaking  the 
prison,  unless  he  go  out  of  it,  so  neither  is  a  stranger,  unless  the 
prisoner  actually  go  out  of  the  prison."  ®    Yet,  — 

Attempt  —  Though  the  act  of  breaking,  with  the  intent  to  let 
the  prisoner  escape,  may  not  be  a  technical  rescue  unless  he  does 
escape,  it  is  indictable,  nevertheless,  as  an  attempt,* 

§  1090.  Felony  or  BCiademeanor. — A  rescue,  where  the  restraint 


1  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  202,  §  &  •  And   see   People   v.  Bathbnn,  21 

8.  p.  The  Stote  o.  Cuthbert»  T.  U.  P.  Wend.  609. 

Charl.  18.  7  See  ante,  §  1068, 1069 ;  poet»  §  1101, 

>  Ante,  S  1068, 1069.  note. 

•  Vol.  I.  §  648-660, 668.  «  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Corw.  ed.  p.  202,  §  & 
«  And  lee  The  State  o.  Brrickton,  8  *  The  State  v.  Murray,  15  Maine,  lOa 

Vroom,  421.  See  People  v.  Rathbun,  21  Wend.  609. 

*  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciirw.  ed.  p.  200.  And  lee  concerning  attempts,  VoL  L 

§  728  et  teq. 
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IS  for  felony,  is  felony ;  and,  where  for  misdemeanor;  it  is  misde- 
meanor.^ 

§  1091.    Bffistake  of  Fteot  —  (Ras<ma  from  PviTate  Person).  —  It  is 

not  an  offence  to  rescue  a  prisoner  from  the  hands  of  a  private 
person,  unless  the  one  rescuing  knows  that  the  prisoner  was 
under  arrest  for  a  felony  or  misdemeanor.' 

rV.  The  Substantive  Offence  of  Escape. 

§  1092.  CoarM  of  this  Bab^tle.  —  Escape  haying  been  defined,* 
we  shall  first,  for  reasons  al^ady  pointed  out,^  look  at  an  extract 
from  Gabbett,'^  with  his  authorities ;  then  conclude  the  discussion 
with  such  further  views  as  the  few  decisions  in  the  modem  books 
render  practicable. 

§  1098.    "Xtooape  defined  and  dtotlngnfahed  from  Pxison  Breaking 

and  Resone.  —  The  escape  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal 
process,  whether  effected  with  or  without  force,  before  he  is  dis- 
charged by  due  course  of  law,  is  punishable  as  an  offence  against 
public  justice.  .  .  •  And  it  is  a  clear  principle  of  law,  that  an 
indictment  will  lie  not  only  against  the  party  who  gains  his  lib- 
erty before  he  is  legally  discharged,  but  also  against  the  officer 
by  whose  default,  and  from  whose  legal  custody,  he  has  been  suf- 
fered to  escape.  It  will  lie  against  the  party  himself,  because  all 
persons  are  bound  to  submit  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  law, 
and  to  be  ready  to  be  justified  by  it ;  and  therefore  whoever  in  any 
case  refuses  to  undergo  that  imprisonment  which  the  law  thinks 
fit  to  put  upon  him,  and  frees  himself  from  it  by  any  artifice, 
before  such  time  as  he  is  delivered  by  due  course  of  the  law,  is 
guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  and  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.^ 

§  1094.  "  To  oonatltate  an  Xboape  there  miuit  be  an  Aotual  Arrest^ 
and  a  Legal  and  Continuing  Imprisonment.  —  To  constitute  an  escape, 
it  is  however  necessary  that  there  shall  have  been  an  actual  arrest ; 
and  therefore  it  has  been  holden  that,  if  an  officer,  having  a  war- 

I  4  Bl.  Com.  181 ;   2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Pember,  Cat.  temp.  Hardw.  112;  Anonjr- 

Ciirw.  ed.  p.  202,  {  6 ;  Rex  v,  Stokes,  6  moiu,  Daliion,  1. 
Car.  4  P.  14S;  Rex  v.  Haswell,  Bnis.  9t        *  The  Stote  v.  HUton,  26  Mlsto.  199. 
BjT.  468 ;   Jenk.  Cent.  171.     And   see         *  Ante,  {  1066. 
AnonTmoDS,    2  Balk.   686,    Holt,  628;         «  Ante,  $  1076. 
Bex  9.  Vanx,  11   Mod.  287;   Bex   v.        *  1  Gab.  Crim.  Law,  297  et  eeq. 

•  a  Hawk,  c  17,  S  6;  Cra  Car.  210. 
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rant  to  arrest  a  man,  see  him  abut  up  in  a  honfie,  and  challenge 
him  as  his  prisoner,  but  never  actually  have  him  in  his  custody, 
and  the  party  get  free,  the  officer  cannot  be  charged  with  an 
eecape.^  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  airest  must  have  been  for 
some  criminal  matter  which  justifies  the  imimscmment ;  for,  if  the 
party  be  arrested  for  a  supposed  crime,  where  no  such  crime  was 
committed  (and  the  party  not  indicted  for  it)  ;  or  for  such  a  slight 
suspicion  of  an  actual  crime,  and  by  such  an  irregular  mtttinvus^  as 
wiU  neither  justify  the  arrest  nor  imprisonment, — the  officer  is 
not  guilty  of  an  escape,  by  suffering  the  prisoner  to  go  at  large. 
And  Serjeant  Hawkins  lays  it  down  as  a  good  general  rule,  that, 
wherever  an  imprisonm^it  is  so  far  irregular  that  it  will  be  no 
offence  in  the  prisoner  to  break  from  it  by  force,  it  can  be  no 
offence  in  the  officer  to  suffer  him  to  escape.^  But,  according  to 
the  same  learned  writer,  if  the  warrant  of  commitment  do  plainly 
and  expressly  charge  the  party  with  treason  or  felony,  and  in 
other  respects  it  be  not  strictly  formal,  yet  it  seems  that  the  jailer 
suffering  an  escape  is  as  much  punishable  as  if  the  warrant  were 
perfectly  righ£;  for  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  suffer 
jailers  to  take  advantage  of  a  slip  of  this  kind  in  commitments ; 
which,  being  generally  made  by  persons  of  no  great  knowledge 
in  the  law,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  always  agreeable  to  its  forms; 
and,  therefore,  if  they  be  good  in  substance,  the  public  good  seems 
to  require  that  the  jailer  be  as  much  bound  to  observe  them  as  if 
they  were  never  so  exactly  made.*  To  constitute  this  offence  it 
is  further  essential,  that  the  imprisonment  shall  be  oontinu* 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  escape ;  ^  and  such  continuance  must  be 
grounded  on  that  satisfaction  which  public  justice  demands  for 
the  crime  committed  ;  for,  if  a  prisoner  be  acquitted  and  detained 
only  for  his  fees,  it  will  not  be  criminal  to  suffer  him  to  escape, 
unless  it  be  a  part  of  the  punishment;  as  where  he  is  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  a  certain  time,  and  also  until  he 
pays  his  fees,  as  in  such  case  he  is  not  merely  detained  as  a 
debtor.^ 

1  2Hawk.  e.  19, 1 1.  dae  to  others  m  well  m  the  Jailer;  for 

s  2  Hawk.  e.  19,  {  8.  otherwise  the  Jailer  would  be  the  onl^ 

*  2  Hawk.  c.  19,  {  24.  siiflerer  b^  the  escape ;  and  that  it  woald 
<  And  see  Bex  r.  Kell^,  1  Crawf .  4    be  hard  to  punish  him  for  suffering  en 

Diz  C.  C.  208.  Injury  to  himself  onlj.  In  the  non-pajr 

*  Hawkins  (toL  2,  c.  19,  §  4)  sajs,  that    ment  of  a  debt  In  his  power  to  release 
this  ii  to  be  intended  where  the  fees  are 
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§  1095.    "  KfsUgent  and  Votnntaiy  Tkomjpm  divtiiigiilflliea.  —  As  tO 

the  distinction  between  yoluntary  and  negligent  esonpes,  theie 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  whereyer  an  officer  who  hath  the  cus- 
tody oi  a  prisoner  charged  with  and  guilty  of  a  capital  offence, 
dotii  knowingly  give  him  his  liberty,  with  an  intent  to  save  him 
either  from  his  trial  or  execution,  he  is  guilty  of  a  voluntary 
escape,  and  thereby  inTolved  in  the  guilt  of  the  same  crime  of 
which  the  prisoner  was  guilty,  and  stood  charged  with.^  And  it 
seems  to  haye  been  the  opinion  of  Lord  Hale,  that,  in  some  cases, 
an  officer  may  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  yoluntary  escape  who  had 
no  intent  to  save  the  prisoner,  but  meant  only  to  give  him  a  lib- 
erty which  by  law  he  had  no  right  to  give ;  *  but  Seijeant  Haw- 
kins dissents  from  this  opinion,  and  observes,  that  there,  are  some 
cases  wherein  an  officer  has  been  found  to  have  knowingly  given 
his  prisoner  more  liberty  than  he  ought  to  have  had  (as  by  allow- 
ing him  to  go  out  of  prison  on  a  promise  to  return,  or  to  go 
amongst  his  friends,  to  find  some  who  would  warrant  goods  to  be 
his  own  which  he  is  suspected  to  have  stolen),  and  yet  only 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  negligent  escape ;  and  he  infers,  that  the 
judgment  to  be  made  of  all  offences  of  this  kind  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  such  as  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged,  the  notoriety  of  his 
guilt,  the  improbability  of  his  returning  to  render  himself  to  jus- 
tice, the  intention  of  the  officer,  and  the  motives  on  which  he 
acted,  &c.^  But,  in  general,  a  negligent  escape,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  voluntary  escape,  is  where  the  party  arrested  or 
imprisoned  escapes  against  the  will  of  him  in  whose  custody  or 
prison  he  is  lawfully  detained,  and  is  not  retaken  before  he  has 
been  lost  sight  ot^ 

§  1096.  "An  Xboape  impllM  the  XfagUgmoe  or  Connlranoa  of  tiie 
Officer.  —  And  so  strongly  does  the  law  indine  to  presume  negli- 
gence in  the  officer  where  an  escape  occurs,  that,  though  such 
prisoner  should  break  jail,  yet  it  seems  that  it  will  be  deemed  a 
negligent  escape  in  the  jailer ;  because  it  will  be  attributed  to  a 
want  of  due  vigilance  in  the  jailer  or  his  officers  :^  and,  upon  the 
same  principle,  if  a  person  in  custody  on  a  criminal  charge,  sud- 
denly, and  without  the  assent  of  the  constable,  kill,  hang,  or  drown 

1  2  Hawk.  c.  19,  §  10.  «  Dalt.  c.  159,  §  6. 

s  See  poft,  S  1104.  •  1  Hale,  601. 

«  2  Hawk.  0. 19,  i  10. 
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himself,  this  is  also  considered  as  a  negligent  escape  in  the  con- 
stable.^ And  not  only  is  the  jailer  responsible  for  the  securitj  of 
the  jail,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners,  but  a  neglect  in  not 
keeping  jails  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  by  those  who  are  liable 
to  the  burden  of  repairing  them,  appears,  in  many  instances,  to 
have  been  treated  as  an  indictable  offence,  as  tending  to  the  great 
hinderance  and  obstruction  of  justice.'  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  presumption  of  default  in  the  jailer,  in  cases  of  escape,  may 
be  rebutted  by  satisfactory  proof  that  all  due  vigilance  was 
used,  and  that  the  jail  was  so  constructed  as  to  have  been  con- 
sidered, by  persons  of  competent  judgment,  a  place  of  perfect 
security.* 

§  1097.  "  What  0£Boer8  are  orimlnaUy  responaibla  for  the  Bacapa  of 
Prlaonera. — Whoever  de  facto  occupies  the  office  of  jailer  is  liable 
to  answer  for  a  negligent  escape ;  and  it  is  in  no  way  material 
whether  or  not  his  title  to  the  office  be  legal ;  for  the  ill  conse- 
quence to  the  public  is  the  same  In  either  case,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  that  a  wrongful  officer  should  have  a  greater 
favor  than  a  rightful  one.^  It  seems,  however,  that  an  indict- 
ment  for  a  negligent  escape  will  only  lie  against  those  officers 
upon  whom  the  law  casts  the  obligation  of  safe  custody ;  and  will 
not  lie  against  the  mere  servants  of  such  officers.^  As  to  the  case 
of  a  sheriff,  he  is  as  much  liable  to  answer  for  an  escape  suffered 
by  the  jailer  or  bailiff  (who  are  his  officers  or  ministers)  as  if  he 
had  actually  suffered  it  himself.  But  though  a  sheriff  may  be 
indicted  for  the  offence  of  his  jailer  or  bailiff  (whether  the  escape 
was  voluntary  or  negligent),  and  fined  and  imprisoned  in  respect 
thereof,  yet  where  the  jailer  voluntarily  suffers  a  felon  to  escape, 
it  shall  be  felony  only  in  the  jailer,  who  was  imTnediately  Intrusted 
with  the  custody,  and  not  in  the  sheriff.  And  so  a  principal 
jailer  is  oidj  finable  for  a  voluntary  escape  suffered  by  his  deputy ; 
for  no  one  shall  suffer  capitally  for  the  crime  of  another  ;  and,  if 
a  deputy  jailer  be  not  sufficient  to  answer  (the  fine)  for  a  negli- 
gent escape,  his  principal  must  answer  for  him.  And  in  the  case 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  if  he  bails  a  person  not  bailable  by  law,  it  is 
a  negligent  escape,  for  which  he  is  finable  at  common  law,  and 

1  Dalt.  c.  169,  $6.  «  2  Hawk.  c.  19,  $  28.    And  nee  ante, 

*  See  the  precedents  8  Chit.  C.  L.  668,  §  892 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Connell,  8 
669;  4  Wentw.  868.  Grat.  587. 

*  1  Boss.  C.  L.  871.  •  8  Bum  (Chitty't)  Ewec^te,  p.  6. 
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by  the  justices  of  jaQ  delivery ;  andr  the  jailer  is  in  such  case 
excused.^ 

§  1098.  "  Penons  suffering  Itaoa]>6s,  how  prooeeded  against.  —  Per- 
sons charged  with  having  suffered  escapes  may  be  proceeded 
t^ainst  by  indictment  or  information ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
proceeding  is  a  summary  one  in  the  nature  of  an  attachment :  as 
where,  persons  being  present  in  a  court  of  record  are  committed 
to  prison  by  such  court,  if  the  keeper  of  the  jail  (who  is  bound  to 
have  them  always  ready  when  the  court  shall  demand  them)  shall 
foil  to  produce  them,  the  court  will  adjudge  him  guilty  without 
further  inquiry,  unless  he  have  some  reasonable  excuse  ;  as  that 
the  prison  was  set  on  fire,  or  broken  open  by  enemies,  &c. ;  but, 
as  to  other  prisoners  who  are  not  so  committed,  the  jailer  or  other 
person  who  has  them  in  custody  is  not  punishable  for  their  escape 
(except  in  some  special  cases)  until  it  be  presented. 

§  1099.    **  When  a  Volnntwry  Baoape  amonnta  to  Felony.  —  We 

have  already  observed,  that  a  voluntary  escape  ^  amounts  to  the 
same  kind  of  crime  as  the  offence  of  which  the  party  was  guilty, 
and  for  which  he  was  in  custody;  and  this  will  be  the  case, 
whether  the  person  escaping  were  actually  committed  to  some 
jail,  or  under  an  arrest  only,  and  not  committed  ;  and  whether  he 
were  attainted,  or  only  accused  of  such  crime  and  not  indicted  ;^ 
for  the  law  communicates  the  crime  of  the  offender  to  the  person 
allowing  him  to  escape.  •  .  .  And  no  escape  will  amount  to  a 
felony,  imless  the  cause  for  which  the  party  was  committed  were 
actually  such  at  the  time  of  the  escape :  and,  therefore,  if  a  jailer 
suffer  one  to  escape  who  is  committed  for  having  given  a  danger- 
ous wound  to  another  who  afterwards  dies  of  such  wound,  yet  he 
is  not  guilty  of  felony ;  for  that  the  offence  of  the  prisoner  was 
but  a  trespass  at  the  .time  of  the  escape  ;  and  though  by  a  fiction 
of  law  it  be  afterwards,  for  some  purposes,  esteemed  a  felony 
from  the  time  of  the  giving  the  wound,  yet  it  shall  be  so  con* 
strued  in  respect  of  those  only  who  were  privy  to  the  wound.* 
It  is  also  laid  down,  that  a  person  who  has  suffered  another  to 
escape  cannot  be  arraigned  for  such  escape,  as  for  felony,  until 
the  principal  be  attainted ;  on  the  ground  that  he  is  only  punish- 

1  1  Hale,  596 ;  2  Hawk.  c.  19,  §  19.  fered  by  an  officer,  and  as  againat  the 
Bee  Vol.  I.  §  218-221, 816.  officer. 

*  That  it,  an  escape  knowlngljr  suf-         *  %  Hawk,  c  19,  {  22. 

«  2  Hawk.  c.  19,  §  26. 
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able  in  this  degree  as  an  acceasory  to  the  felony ;  and  no  acces- 
sory ought  to  be  tried  until  the  principal  be  attainted ;  but  that 
he  may  be  indicted  and  tried  for  a  misprision  or  misdemeanor 
before  any  attainder  of  the  principal  offender ;  for,  whether  such 
offender  were  guilty  or  innocent,  it  was  a  high  contempt  to  suffisr 
him  to  escape.^ 

§  1100.  "  Fimiiliment  of  iTegUgent  Baoapes.  —  Whenever  a  person 
is  found  guilty,  upon  an  indictment  or  presentment,  of  a  negligent 
escape  of  a  criminal  actually  in  his  custody,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
demned in  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  king ;  which  is  most 
properly  to  be  called  a  fine  :  and  it  seems  that,  by  the  common 
law,  the  penalty  for  suffering  the  negligent  escape  of  a  person 
attainted  was  of  course  a  hundred  pounds ;  and,  for  suffering 
such  escape  of  a  person  indicted  and  not  attainted,  was  five 
pounds  ;  ^  but  if  the  person  escaping  were  neither  attainted  nor 
indicted,  that  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  assess 
such  a  reasonable  forfeiture  as  should  seem  proper :  and  if  the 
party  had  twice  escaped,  it  seems  that  the  penalties  above  men- 
tioned were  of  course  to  be  doubled ;  yet  that  the  forfeiture  was 
to  be  no  greater  for  suffering  a  prisoner  committed  on  two  several 
accusations  to  escape  than  if  he  had  been  committed  but  on  one.* 
It  is  said  that  one  voluntary  escape  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  a 
jailer's  office  ;  and  that  if  a  jailer  suffer  many  negligent  escapes, 
he  may  also  be  ousted  by  the  court.^  And  whereas  persons 
indicted  of  felonies,  after  removing  the  indictments  before  the 
king,  and  yielding  themselves  to  the  marshals  of  the  King's 
Bench,  had  been,  incontinently,  let  to  bail  by  the  marshals,  the 
5  Edw.  8,  c.  8,  E.  &  I.  enacts,  that,  if  any  such  prisoner  be  found 
wandering  out  of  prison,  by  bail  or  without  bail,  the  marshal, 
being  foimd  guilty,  shall  have  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  be  ran- 
somed at  the  king's  will. 

§  1101.    "Baoapeo,  w]i«n  ■nffared  hy  PrlTata .  Penoas,  how  pon- 

iflhed.'^  —  A  private  person  may  be  also  guilty  of  an  escape ;  and 


t  2  Hawk.  c.  19,  $  26.    But  lee  the  prisoner.    See  ante,  §  1070,  1071,  1074» 

cUiue  of  7  Geo.  4,  c.  04,  §  11,  English,  1065-1067. 

ud  9  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  $  26,  Irish.    The  *  2  Hawk.  o.  19,  §  81,  88 ;  Hale,  Sam. 

doctrine  of  Mr.  Qabbett's  text  on  this  118 ;  Staondf.  P.  C.  86.    Bat  see  1  Hatob 

last  point  cannot  be  correct ;  for  a  rol-  004. 

antarj  escape  soil^red  b j  an  offlcer  most  '  2  Hawk.  c.  19,  §  88. 

correspond  to  a  prison  breach  bj  the  ^2  Hawk,  c  19,  {80. 

•  See  ante,  S  106S. 
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185  in  general,  pnnishable  in  like  manner  as  a  jailer  or  other  offi- 
cer :  and  the  general  rule  i&,  that  wherever  any  person  has  another 
lawfollj  in  his  custody,  whether  upon  an  arrest  made  by  himself 
or  another,  he  is  gnilty  of  an  escape,  if  he  suffer  him  to  go  at 
large  before  he  has  discharged  himself  by  delivering  him  over  to 
some  other  who  by  law  ought  to  have  the  custody  of  him.^  And 
if  a  private  person  arrest  another  for  suspicion  of  felony,  and 
deliver  him  into  the  custody  of  another  private  person  who  re- 
ceives him,  and  suffers  him  to  go  at  large,  it  is  said  that  both  of 
them  are  guilty  of  an  escape ;  the  first,  because  he  should  not 
have  parted  [with]  him  till  he  had  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  a  public  officer ;  the  latter,  because,  having  charged  himself 
with  the  custody  of  a  prisoner,  he  ought  at  his  peril  to  have  taken 
care  of  him.'  But  where  a  private  person,  having  made  an  arrest 
for  suspicion  of  felony,  delivers  over  his  prisoner  to  the  proper 
officer  (as  the  sheriff  or  his  bailiff,  or  a  constable),  from  whose 
custody  the  prisoner  escapes,  such  private  person  will  not  be 
chargeable.  He  cannot,  however,  excuse  himself  from  the  escape 
by  alleging  that  he  delivered  the  prisoner  over  to  an  officer,  with* 
out  showing  to  whom  in  particular,  by  name,  he  so  delivered  him, 
that  the  court  may  certainly  know  who  is  answerable.^  And,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  i^vate  person  is  punishable  for  an 
escape,  it  is  laid  down  that  if  it  be  voluntary,  he  is  punishable  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  officer ;  and  if  it  were  negligent,  he  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.* 

§  1102.  *  Aiding  Baoapes,  or  Attempts  to  escape,  how  punlslied.  — 
As  to  aiding  prisoners  in  escaping,  or  attempting  to  escape,  it 
seems  to  be  clear,  that,  by  the  common  law,  any  assistance  what- 
soever given  to  one  known  to  be  a  felon,  in  order  to  hinder  his 
being  apprehended  or  tried,  or  suffering  the  punishment  to  which 


X  2  Hawk.  e.  20,  §  1 ;  1  Hale,  696. 

S  2  Hawk,  c  20,  §  2. 

s  2  Hawk.  c.  20,  §  6. 

<  2  Hawk,  c  20,  §  e.  There  are 
manj  oases  in  which  private  persons,  by 
the  conduct  mentioned  in  Mr.  Qabbett's 
text,  become  accessories  after  the  ia^ 
in  1^  felony  of  the  prisoner  who  is 
permitted  to  escape.  Bat  unless  they 
are  such  accessories,  or  unless  their 
act  amounts  to  a  rescue,  they,  baring 


DO  legal  duty  to  perform  like  that  in- 
cumbent on  oficers  of  Justice,  clearly 
cannot  be  more  heayily  punished  than 
can  the  prisoner  whom  they  aid  and 
abet  at  the  fact  be  punished  for  the 
same  escape.  In  this  Tiew  they  are 
punishable,  but  not  as  officers  are ;  they 
are  rather  punishable  as  a  woman  is 
who  aids  a  man  in  committing  a  rape. 
See  ante,  §  106S. 
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he  is  condemned,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  person  giving  siich 
assistance  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  such  felony :  and  the  aid- 
ing and  assisting  any  prisoner  to  escape  out  of  prison,  by  what- 
ever means  it  mhj  be  effected,  or  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
offence  with  which  such  prisoner  is  charged,  is  an  offence  of  a 
mischievous  nature,  and  indictable  as  an  obstruction  to  the  course 
of  justice."  ^ 

§  1103.  Btoape  by  Prisoner  hlmmlf  —  (BffisdemAanor}.  —  An 
escape  by  a  prisoner  himself  is  no  more  than  a  misdemeanor, 
whatever  be  the  crime  for  which  he  is  imprisoned.  But  this  doc- 
trine does  not  include  prison  breach  ;>  it  refers  only  to  his  walk- 
ing away  where  there  are  no  obstructions  to  prevent,  as,  says 
Hawkins,  ^^  if,  without  any  obstruction,  a  prisoner  go  out  of  the 
prison  doors,  being  opened  by  the  consent  or  negligence  of  the 
jailer,  or  otherwise  escape  without  using  any  kind  of  force  or  vio- 
lence, he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  only,  but  not  of  felony."^ 

§  1104.  Consent  of  Keeper.  —  The  keeper  of  a  prison,  or  other 
officer  having  a  prisoner  in  custody,  has  no  right  to  consent  to  an 
escape ;  and,  if  he  does,  the  escaping  prisoner  is  no  less  guilty.^ 
Thus,  — 

Prisoner  having  Xdbertles  giTen.  —  In  Connecticut,  where  an  im- 
prisoned convict,  by  permission  of  his  keeper,  went  about  the 
land  connected  with  the  jail ;  went  to  market  and  brought  thence 
provisions  for  the  inmates ;  cooked  for  them  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
dwelling-house  attached  to  it ;  went  to  the  adjacent  bam,  and 
there  fed  and  milked  the  cow ;  and  from  the  bam,  without  the 
jailer's  knowledge,  departed,  —  he  was  held,  by  the  majority  of 
the  court,  to  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  escape.  Said  the  judge :  ^^  It 
was  long  ago  decided  by  the  Court  .of  King's  Bench  in  England, 
that,  although  a  prisoner  departs  from  prison  with  the  keeper's 
license,  yet  it  is  an  offence  as  well  punishable  in  the  prisoner  as 
in  the  keeper.^  That  doctrine  has  never  since  been  overruled, 
but  often  recognized  as  law."  ®    Church,  J.,  who  dissented,  was 


1  2  Hawk.  e.  20,  {  26.    The  foregoing  *  Commonwealth  o.  Sherifl^  1  Grants 

quotation  if  from  1  Gab.  Grim.   Iaw,  P^  187.    See  Gaiio  r.  Hall,  42  N.  T.  67. 

p.  297-S08.  *  Referring  to   Hobert'i  Case,  Cro. 

>  Ante,  S  1070, 1076.  Car.  200. 

s  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  186,  §  0 ;  •  Referring  to  The  State  v.  Dovd,  7 

4  31.  Com.  120, 180.    Snch  an  eecape  if  Conn.  884. 
prison   breach  in   Scotland.     Hatton't 
Cote,  1  Swinton,  407. 
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of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  should  not  be  convicted  unless, 
when  he  went  to  the  bam,  he  meant  to  escape,  and  of  this  the 
jury  should  judge.^ 

Keeper  grantiiig  Ubertiee.  —  A  sentence  to  a  prison  means  to 
the  four  walls  of  it ;  and,  if  the  keeper  permits  a  prisoner  to  go 
at  large,  he  commits  thereby  the  crime  of  escape ;  ^  unless,  i];ideed, 
the  statute  authorizes,  as  it  sometimes  does,  a  range  outside.^  So 
a  constable  of  the  night  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  misdemeanor  if 
he  suffers  to  escape  a  street-walker,  delivered  to  his  custody  by. 
one  of  the  nightly  watch.^ 

§  1105.  Felony  or  BUiidemeazior.  —  This  has  already  been  in  part 
considered.^  In  cases  not  coming  within  a  different  rule,  escape 
is  felony  or  misdemeanor  according  as  that  for  which  the  escap- 
ing prisoner  was  confined  is  the  one  or  the  other ;  and,  at  the 
common  law,  it  is  to  receive  the  same  punishment.^ 

§  1106.    BngUeh  and  American  Statates.  —  There    are,   on    this 

subject,  some  English  statutes  later  than  1  Eklw.  2,  stat.  2,  de 
frangentibus  prisonam;''  and  there  are  some  American  ones; 
but  they  seem  not  to  require  any  special  observation  here.^ 


1  Rilej  9.  The  State,  16  Conn.  47, 
majority  opinion  bj  Waite,  J. 

*  Lnckej  v.  The  State,  14  Tezaa,  400; 
Smith  V,  Commonwealth,  9  Smith,  Pa. 
820;  NaU  v.  The  Stete,  84  Ala.  262. 
And  see  White  v.  The  State,  18  Texas, 
188. 

>  Schoettgen  9.  Wilson,  48  Misso.  2(^8 ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Cnrley,  101  Mass.  24. 

^  Rez  V.  Bootie,  2  Bur.  864 ;  s.  o.  nom. 
Rez  V.  Booty,  2  Keny.  576.  See  Brock 
V.  King,  2  Jonei,  N.  C.  802. 

*  Ante,  f  1102,  lioa 

*  Wearer  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Casey, 
446.    Poniahment.  —  And  see,  as  to  the 


pnnishment,  Stevens  v.  Commonwealth, 
4  Met  860;  Oleson  v.  The  State,  20  Wis. 
68;  The  State  v,  Dood,  7  Conn.  884. 

7  Ante,  f  1070. 

•  See  Rez  v.  Shaw,  Buss.  A  By.  626 ; 
Bez  V.  Walker,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  07 ;  Bex 
V.  Greeniff,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  868 ;  Beg  t*. 
Payne,  Law  Bep.  1  C.  C.  27, 10  Cox  C.  C. 
281 ;  Kyle  v.  The  State,  10  Ala.  286 ; 
Hughes  V.  The  State,  1  Eng.  181 ;  The 
State  V,  Bates,  28  Iowa,  06;  Common- 
wealth V.  Mitchell,  8  Bush,  80;  Barthe- 
low.  V.  The  State,  26  Tezas,  176;  Kara- 
nangh  v.  The  State,  41  Ala.  800;  People 
V.  Tompkins,  0  Johns.  70. 


For  PBOFANB  SWEARING,  see  Blasfhsxt  amd  FmowMxmna». 
PUBLIC  MEETINGS,  see  Distubbiko  Msbtiitgs. 
PUBUC  SHOWS,  see  Vol.  L  §  1146  et  seq. 
PUBLIC  WAT,  see  Wat. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

§  1107.  Introductioii. 

110&-1116.  History  and  Definition, 

llie,  1117.  Tlie  Man  who  commit!  the  Ofltaioe. 

1118, 1119.  The  Woman  on  whom  it  ii  committed. 

1120, 1121.  Kind  of  Force  necessary. 

1122-1126.  Consent  which  prevents  Act  from  being  Bi^e. 

1127-1182.  Camai  Knowledge  necessary. 

1188.  Carnal  Abuse  of  Children. 

1184-1186.  Remaining  and  Connected  Qaestions. 

§  1107.  How  the  Cluipter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  Hii^ 
toiy  and  Definition  of  the  (Mence ;  II.  The  Man  who  commits 
the  Offence ;  III.  The  Woman  on  whom  it  is  committed ;  TV. 
The  Kind  of  Force  necessary;  Y.  The  Consent  which  will  pre- 
vent the  Act  from  being  Rape;  YI.  The  Carnal  Knowledge 
necessary;  YII.  Carnal  Abuse  of  Children;  YIII.  Remaining 
and  Connected  Questions. 

I.  Siitory  and  Definition  qf  the  Offence* 

§  1108.  Whether  Statutory,  or  at  Common  Law.  —  Rape  is  gen- 
erally treated  of,  in  England,  as  a  statutory  offence.  In  a  certain 
sense  it  is  so  there ;  and,  in  another,  it  is^ere  an  offence  at  the 
common  law.  In  our  own  country,  it  is,  at  least,  an  offence  at 
the  common  law  in  the  sense  that  the  English  statutes  were  ac- 
cepted by  tbe  settlers  as  of  common  law  force  with  them. 

How  In  Bngiand.  —  Hale  classes  this  offence  among  ^'felonies 
by  act  of  Parliament."  He  proceeds :  *^  Rape  was  anciently  a 
felony,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Adelstane  mentioned  by  Brac« 
ton,  lib.  8,  and  was  punished  by  loss  of  life.    But  in  process  of 

^  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  lee  f  947  et  seq.    And  see,  aa  to  both  law  ami 

YoL  L  S  269,  261,  878,  664,  746,  762, 788,  prooedore,  Stat.  Ciimee,  §  212,  818,  476- 

796,  808,  966.    For  the  pleading,  pnus-  49^  606,  611, 648. 
tioe,  and  eyidence,  lee  Grim.  Proced.  O. 
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time  that  pojoishment  seemed  too  hard ;  but,  the  truth  is,  a  severe 
puziishment  succeeded  in  the  place  thereof,  namely,  castration, 
and  the  loss  of  the  eyes,  as  appears  by  Bracton  (who  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IIIO9  Hh.  3,  c.  28.  But  then,  though  the 
offender  was  convict  at  the  king's  suit,  the  woman  that  was  rav- 
ished, if  single,  might,  if  she  pleased,  redeem  him  from  the  exe- 
cution, if  she  elected  him  for  her  husband,  and  the  offender 
consented  thereunto.''^ 

§  1109.  Stat  WMtm.  1.  —  The  same  authority  informs  us,  that 
thus  stood  the  law  when  Stat.  Westm.  1  (8  Edw.  1,  c.  18,  A.  D. 
1275)  was  enacted,  as  follows :  '^  The  king  prohibiteth,  that  none 
do  ravish,  nor  take  away  by  force,  any  maiden  within  age  [that 
is,  under  twelve  years  ^],  neitiiier  by  her  own  consent  nor  with- 
out, nor  any  wife  or  maiden  of  full  age,  nor  any  other  woman 
against  Jier  will ;  and,  if  any  do,  at  his  suit  that  will  sue  within 
forty  days  the  king  shall  do  common  right ;  and,  if  none  com- 
mence  his  suit  within  forty  days,  the  king  shall  sue ;  and  such  as 
be  found  culpable  shall  have  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  after 
shall  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  and,  if  they  have  not  whereof, 
they  shall  be  punished  by  longer  imprisonment,  according  as  the 
trespass  ^  requireth." 

§  1110.  How  oonstnied.  —  Says  Lord  Hale :  ^^  This  statute 
gives  a  pumshment  by  imprisonment  and  ransom  only,  if  attaint 
at  the  king*s  suit,  and  takes  away  castration  and  putting  out  of 
eyes ;  but,  it  seems,  as  to  the  suit  of  the  party,  if  commenced 
within  forty  days,  it  alters  not  the  punishment  before."  ^ 

§  1111.  Stat.  Wastm.  2.  —  Thus  we  are  at  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  offence  when  it  was  simply  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  We  are  next  to  inquire  what  were  the 
limits  assigned  it  by  the  act  which  raised  it  to  felony ;  that  is,  how 
it  was  therein  defined.  We  have  the  answer  in  that  part  ^  of  Stat. 
Westm.  2  (18  Edw.  1),  c.  84,  A.  D.  1286,  which  is  as  follows : 
*^  If  a  man  from  henceforth  do  ravish  a  woman  married,  maid,  or 
other,  where  she  did  not  consent  neither  before  nor  after,  he 

i  1  Hale  P.  C.  026, 627.  >  Ai  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tree- 

*  2  Inst.  181,  where  Lord  Coke  says :  paM,  eee  Vol.  I.  {  626. 

"  Here  it  ahaU  be  taken  for  her  age  of        «  1  Hale  P.  C.  627. 

content;  that  ii,  tweWe  years  old,  for        *  Por  the  entire  statute,  see  ante, 

that  if  her  age  of  consent  to  marriage.''  §  874,  note. 

And  tee  1  Bishop  Mar.  A  Dir.  f  148  et 

se^. 
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shall  have  judgment  of  life  and  of  member.  [This  clause  refers 
particularly  to  the  now  obsolete  semi-civil  proceeding  by  appeal.^] 
And  likewise  where  a  man  ravisheth  a  woman  married,  lady,  dam- 
sel, or  other,  with  force,  although  she  consent  after,  he  shall  have 
such  judgment  as  before  is  said  [that  is,  of  life  and  member  ^]  if 
he  be  attainted  at  the  king's  suit,  and  there  the  king  shall  have 
the  suit."  » 

§  1112.  Stat  Eiia.  — By  18  Eliz.  c.  7,  §  4,  it  is,  "for  plain 
declaration  of  law,"  enacted,  "  that,  if  any  person  shall  unlaw- 
fully and  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  woman-child  under  the 
age  of  ten  years,  every  such  unlawful  and  carnal  knowledge  shall 
be  felony,  and  the  offender  thereof  being  duly  convicted  shall 
suffer  as  a  felon  without  allowance  of  clergy." 

§  1118.  How  Rape  definea  —  The  effect  of  these  several  stat- 
utes will  be  more  or  less  considered  in  subsequent  parts  of  this 
chapter.  But  what  is  material  in  this  connection  is  to  consider 
what,  according  to  these  statutes,  is  the  true  definition  of  the 
felony  of  Rape.  The  following  is,  in  substance,  what  is  found  in 
most  of  the  books :  * — 

Common  Form  of  Definition.  —  Rape  is  the  having  of  unlawful 
cama]  knowledge,  by  a  man  of  a  woman,  forcibly  and  against  her 
wiU.« 

^  2  Inst.  488,  484.  abore  the  age  of  ten  jean  against  her 

*  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  "  he  will  [see  as  to  children  between  the  ages 
shall  be  attainted  of  felonj."  2  Inst,  of  ten  and  twelve,  post,  §  1183],  or  of  a 
484.  woman-child  under  the  age  of  ten  years 

*  Says  Lord  Coke :  "  Hereby  it  ap-  with  her  will,  or  against  her  will,  and  the 
peareth,  that  the  first  clause  is  to  be  in-  offender  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of 
tended  of  the  suit  of  the  party,  this  clergy.*'    8  Inst.  60. 

branch  proriding  expressly  for  the  suit         Iiord  Hale,  referring  to  the  place,  8d 

of  the  king ;  **  that  is,  for  proceeding  by  Inst  Just  cited,  defines :  "  Rape  is  the 

indictment  or  information.    2  Inst.  484.  carnal  knowledge  of  any  woman  above 

*  And  see  Vol.  L  {  664.  the  age  of  ten  years  against  her  will,  and 

*  Bast. — "Rape  is  the  unlawAil  cai^  of  a  woman-child  under  the  age  of  ten 
nal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force  and  years  with  or  against  her  wllL"  1  Hale 
against  her  wiU."    1  East  P.  C.  484.  P.  C.  628. 

Iford  Gkike,  in  the  3d  Institute,  pre-  Hawkins.  —  "  It  seems  that  rape  is  an 

sents  the  following  iW>m   the   Mirror:  offence  in  having  unlawful  and  carnal 

"  Rape  is  when  a  man  hath  carnal  knowl-  knowledge   of   a  woman  by  force  and 

edge  of  a  woman  by  force,  and  tgainst  against  her  will."    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw. 

her  will."    2  Inst.  180.    In  the  8d  Insti-  ed.  p.  122,  {  2. 

tute:  '*Rape  is  felony  by  the  common  Bladkstone.  —  Rape   is  "the  cunal 

law  [the  reader  has  seen,  in  the  text,  knowledge   of  a  woman  forcibly  and 

that  this  is  not  quite  accurate],  declared  against  her  will."    4  Bl.  Com.  210. 

by  Parliament  for  the  unlawful  and  car-  BnsaeU.  —  *'  Rape  has  been  defined 

nal  knowledge  and  abuse  of  any  woman  to  be  the  having  unlawfVil  and  camal 
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§  1114.  D«fliiittoii  oomparad  with  Btatata.  —  This  definition  is, 
in  the  main,  in  accoid  with  the  statute  —  namely,  Westm.  2  ^  — 
which  had  created  and  given  limits  to  the  felony.  But,  as  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  woman  at  the  time  when  the  ravishment 
is  committed,  it  departs  from  the  statutory  terms.  Where  the 
statute  has  ^^  did  not  consent,"  it  is  in  this  definition  **  against  her 
will ;  "  and,  under  various  circumstances,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  act  done  '^  against  the  will ''  of  the  woman, 
and  the  same  act,  simply,  '*  where,"  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the 
statute,  ^^  she  did  not  consent."  ^ 

§  1115.  Correoted  Fonn  of  the  Definition.  —  We  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  inquire  for  the  source  of  the  old  error.  It  may  have 
arisen  from  copying  definitions  which  existed  anterior  to  the  stat- 
ute of  Westm.  2,  or  from  the  mere  accident  of  overlooking  its 
exact  words  or  not  distinguishing  them  from  the  differing  ones  of 
the  earlier  statute  of  Westm.  1.^  If  the  former  supposition  is 
correct,  then  the  statute,  enlarging  the  common  law,  should  have 
led  writers  to  enlarge  the  definition  ;  if  the  latter,  still  the  error 
remains  obvious.  Let  us,  therefore,  bring  the  definition  to  the 
statutory  terms ;  thus,  —  Rape  is  a  ravishment  by  a  man,  of  a 
woman,  with  force  where  she  does  not  consent.  Still  the  old 
form  may  be  well  enough  if  corrected  at  the  point  where,  in 
sense,  it  departs  from  the  statute ;  thus,  —  Rape  is  the  having  of 
unlawful  carnal  knowledge,  by  a  man  of  a  woman,  forcibly,  where 
sl;e  does  not  consent.  And  late  English  authorities  sustain  this 
correction  of  the  definition.^    If  the  carnal  abuse  of  female  chU- 

knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force  and  *  Ante,  {  1109. 

against  her  will."     1  Buss.  Crimes,  Sd  *  Beg.  v.  Camplin,  1  Den.  C.  C.  80, 

Eng.  ed.  676.  1  Cox  C.  C.  220,  1  Car.  A  K.  746 ;  Beg.  9. 

^  Ante,  S 1111.  Bjan,  2  Cox  C.  C.  115 ;  Beg.  v.  Fletcher, 

s  In   Commonwealth   v.  Burke,  105  Bell  C.  C.  68,  71,  8  Cox  C.  C.  131.    In 

Mass.  876,  the  learned  Judge  who  deliv-  the  last«ited  case.  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. 

ered  the  opinion  of  the  court  undertakes  said :  "  The  question  is,  what  is  the  real 

to   show,   that    the    two   expressions,  definition  of  the  crime  of  rape,  whether 

"  against  her  will "  and  "  where  she  did  it  is  the  raTishing  of  a  woman  againti  her 

not  consent,"  mean    exactly  the  same  will,  or  without  her  coneent.    If  the  former 

thing.    This  is  a  simple  question  of  the  is  the  correct  definition,  the  crime  is  not 

significance  of  terms  in  the  Bnglish  Ian-  in  this  case  prored ;  if  the  latter,  it  is 

guage.    To  the  minds  of  some  people,  proved.    Camplin's  Case  seems  to  me 

there  is  a  marked  difference;    if,  to  really  to  settle  what  the  proper  definition 

others,  the  expressions  appear  identical  is,  and  the  decision  in  that  case  rests 

in  meaning,  the  opinion  is  one  not  un-  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 

lawf ul  for  tiiem  to  hold.    The  question  ment.    The  statute  of  Westminster  2,  c. 

does  not  seem  to  require,  or  admit  of,  84,  defines  the  crime  to  be  where  'a  man 

argument  do  rarish  a  woman,  married^  maid,  or 
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dien  Ib  to  be  deemed  rape»  — :  and  the  question  is  merel j  one  of 
name,-*- then  the  definition  needs  enlarging  to  meet  also  this 
case. 

n.  The  Man  who  commits  the  Offmee. 

§  1116.  Phyiioai  CaptLoitf.  —  Rape  can  be  committed  onlj  where 
there  is  a  physical  capability  in  the  direct  perpetrator*^  But  we 
shall  see,  by  and  by,^  that  one  not  capable  may  become  guilty  o£ 
it«  as  a  principal  offender,  by  abetting  another  who  is. 

§  1117.  Under  Fourteen  yean.  —  According  to  the  English 
doctrine,  a  boy  under  fourteen  is  condusilrely  presumed  to  be  in- 
capable, whatever  be  the  real  fact.?  It  is  so,  also,  in  North  Caro- 
lina.^ The  reason  is,  that  puberty  does  not  often  develop  itself 
at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  so  this  rule  works  justice  in  most  cases, 
while  its  conclusive  nature  prevents  those  indecent  disclosures 
which  tend  to  the  corruption  of  public  virtue.^  In  this  country 
generally,  the  rule  has  been  little  discussed;  but  some  courts 
have  held,  that  it  is  to  be  received  only  to  establish  a  prima  fdeU 
case,  which  may  be  overthrown  by  actual  testimony.^    We  can 

other,  where  the  did  not  consent,  neither  he-  liyered  the  opinion  of   the    court  (see, 

Jifre  nor  after,'    [Ai  we  hare  Been,  ante,  ante,  f  1114,  note),  was  of  opinion  that 

f  1111,1114,  this  statement  is  not  precisely  "  where  she  did  not  consent,"  in  Westnu 

accurate.    The  consent  giren  afterward  2,  meant  the  same  thing  as  "  against  her 

would  ayail  the  rarisher  on  a  proceeding  will "  in  Westm.  1.     The  effect  of  the 

bj  appeal,  .but  not  on  an  indictment.]  opinion  is,  that  the  amended  definition  ia 

We  are  bound  by  that  definition,  and  it  correct  for  those  who  can  see  a  diflfer- 

was  adopted  in  Camplin's  Case,  acted  ence  in  the  two  forms  of    expression; 

apon  in  Ryan's  Case,  and  subsequently  while  yet,  in  truth,  "against  her  will" 

in  a  case  before  my  brother  Willes.    It  does  not  mean  againat,  but  wiihtnU  her 

would  be  monstrous  to  say,  that,  if  a  wiU. 

drunken  woman  returning  from  market         ^  Nugent  0.  The  State,  18  Ala.  621. 
lay  down  and  fell  asleep  by  the  road-         *  Post,  {  1153. 
side,  and  a  man,  by  force,  had  connection         *  Vol.  I.  {  878,  654,  746 ;   Beg.  r. 
with  her,  whilst  she  was  in  a  state  of  in-  Philips,  8  Car.  &  P.  786;  Beg.  r.  Jordan, 
sensibility,  and  incapable  of  giying  con-  9  Car.  A  P.  118;  Reg.  v.  Brimilow,  9  Car. 
sent,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  rape.*'  &  P.  866, 2  Moody,  122 ;  Bex  v.  Groom- 
[Held  not  to  be  rape,  in  People  v.  Quin,  bridge,  7  Car.  A  P.  582. 
60  Barb.   128;   but  held  to  be  rape  m         *  The  State  v.  Sam,  Winston  No.  1,800. 
Commonwealth  v.  Burke,  106  Mass.  876.]  The  point  of  the  case  was,  that  the  boy 
And  Msrtin,  B.,  observed :  "  I  am  quite  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  attempt    And 
content  to  take  the  definition  of  rape  as  see  Vol.  I.  {  746. 
we  find  it  in  the  statute."    See  also,  poBt»         *  See  1  Bishop  Mar.  &  Dir.  f  146. 
f  1120^1124  and  notes.    Now,  as   this         •  Vol.  Lf  878;  WilUams  9.  Tha  State, 
statute  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  14   Ohio,  222 ;   People  v.  Croacher,  2 
our  States,  the  definition  needs  rectify-  Wheeler,  Crim.  Cas.  42 ;  People  v.  Bail- 
ing here  as  much  as  it  did  in  England,  dolph,  2  Parker  C.  C.  174.     See  The 
Maisaobusetta   View.  — •  In    Common-  State  v.  Handy,  4  Haning.  DeL  606. 
wealth  9.  Burke,  supra,  Qray,  J.,  who  de- 
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hardly  suppose  the  instances  of  physical  capability  exhibited  at 
an  earlier  age  than  fourteen  years,  in  a  boy,  sufficiently  numerous 
to  call  for  the  abolition  of  a  technical  rule  so  well  adapted  as  this 
to  prevent  those  particular  statements  of  indecent  things  which 
wear  away  the  nice  sense  of  the  refined v  placed,  by  the  Maker, 
in  the  human  mind  as  one  of  the  protections  of  its  virtue. 

in.  The  Woman  on  whom  the  Offence  i$  committed. 


§  1118.  Ago.  —  Woman's  physical  nature  is  earlier  developed 
than  man's.  Therefore  legal  puberty  is  fixed  in  her  at  twelve, 
where  in  him  it  is  fourteen.^  But  puberty  of  the  female  is  not 
essential  in  rape  ;  though,  at  the  common  law,  the  question  was  a 
little  in  doubt  when  she  was  under  ten.  Plainly  enough,  how- 
ever, the  girl  is  never  too  young,  provided  this  offence  is  in  fact 
committed  on  her.^ 

§  1119.  Unoliasto  Woman.  —  This  offence  may  be  committed  as 
well  on  a  woman  unchaste,  or  a  common  prostitute,  as  on  any 
other  female.'  In  matter  of  evidence,  however,  want  of  chastity 
may,  within  recognized  limits,  be  shown  as  rendering  it  more  prob- 
able that  she  consented.^ 

I77ife. — But  a  husband  does  not  become  guilty  of  rape  by 
forcing  his  wife  to  his  own  embraces ;  though,  if  he  is  present 
abetting  another  man  who  forces  her,  he  does.^ 

IV.  The  Kind  of  Force  neceeeary. 

§  1120.  Quaatton  oompUoated  with  tliat  of  Consent.  —  The  ques- 
tion of  the  force  necessary  complicates  itself  with  that  of  the  con- 
sent which  prevents  the  act  from  being  rape.    Thus,  — 


1  1  Bishop  Mar.  &  DIt.  %  14^-146. 

I  1  Hale  P.  C.  a80.  681;  Rex  v.  Bnir 
•ier,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  199»  1  East  P.  C.  486, 
1  Gah.  Crim.  Law,  888, 4  Bl.  Com.  214 ; 
Beg.  0.  Neale,  1  Car.  &  K.  591, 1  Den. 
C.  C.  86 ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  122, 
S  4 ;  Hays  v.  People,  1  Hill,  N.  T.  861 ; 
Stephen  v,  The  State,  11  Ga.  226;  Reg. 
#.  Keaiden,  4  Post  A  P.  76.  See  Stat. 
Crimes,  {  211 ;  Sjdnej  «.  The  State,  8 
Hnmph.  47C^  Under  the  dilferiog  forms 
of  our  statutes,  this  question  may  be  the 
one  way  or  the  other  aooording  to  their 
terms.    And  see  Fisell  v.  The  8tate«  26 


Wis.  864 ;  Blackburn  v.  The  State,  23 
Ohio  State,  102;  Stat.  Crimes,  $  487. 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  122,  $  7 ; 
Pleasant  v.  The  State,  16  Ark.  624;  Rex 
V.  Barker,  8  Car.  ft  P.  689;  Pleaiant  v. 
The  State,  S  Eng.  860;  Wright  v.  The 
State,  4  Humph.  104 ;  Higgbis  v.  Ptople, 
1  Hun,  807. 

«  Crim.  Prooed.  II.  f  066, 066 ;  Woods 
V.  People,  66  N.  T.  616 ;  Reg.  v.  Hallett,  9 
Car.  ft  P.  748. 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  620.  See  ante,  §  1116, 
1117 ;  post,  S  1186. 
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TnxLd.  —  We  shall  see,  under  dnr  next  sub-title,  that,  if  a  con- 
sent to  the  connection  is  given,  it  protects  the  man  on  a  charge  of 
rape,  even  if  he  obtained  it  by  some  fraud.  Now,  were  the  law 
not  80,  but  were  the  consent  thus  procured  void  m  eonsenty  stOl, 
where  it  exists,  there  is  probably  not  the  force  which  is  an  in- 
gredient in  rape.^    Yet,  — 

Force  involyed  in  the  Act.  —  Wherever  there  is  a  carnal  connec- 
tion and  no  consent  in  fact,  firaudulentiy  obtained  or  otherwise, 
there  is  evidentiy,  in  the  wrongful  act  itself^  all  the  farce  which 
the  law  demands  as  an  element  of  the  crime.    For  example,  — 

§  1121.  Coimeotlon  with  Zdiotio  Woman.  —  A  woman  with  less 
intellect  than  is  required  to  make  a  contract  may  so  consent  to  a 
carnal  connection  that  it  will  not  be  rape  in  the  man.^  But,  if 
she  is  so  idiotic  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  consent  or  dis- 
sent, and  the  man  does  not  suppose  he  has  her  consent,  the  con- 
nection with  her  is  rape.^  If  more  of  force  were  required  than  is 
involved  in  the  carnal  act,  this  could  not  be  so.    Again,  — 

Woman  Unoonsoioiw  from  Drink.  —  '^  If^*'  said  the  learned  judge 
to  the  jury  in  one  case,  the  woman  ^^  was  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness at  the  time  the  connection  took  place,  whether  it  was 
produced  by  the  act  of  the  prisoner  or  by  any  act  of  her  own, 
any  one  having  connection  with  her  would  be  guUty  of  rape.  If 
she  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  the  law  assimies  that  the 
connection  took  place  without  her  consent,  and  the  prisoner  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  charged."  ^  An  illustration  of  this  occura 
where  she  is  so  drunk  as  not  to  know  what  is  done.' 

y.  2%e  Content  wJUeh  mU  prevent  the  Act  from  being  Rape. 

§  1122.  Condition  of  the  Anthorltlee.  —  Most  of  the  cases  on  this 
head  arose  when  it  was  supposed  the  carnal  act  must  be  ^^  against 
the  will"  of  the  woman,  instead  of  being  simply  ** without  her 
consent."  '    The  consequence  has  been,  that,  in  some  instances. 


1  And  tee  KeDj  v.  Commonwealth,  1  Cox  C.  C.  498;  Reg.  v.  Fletcher,  Bell  0. 

Grant,  Pa.  484 ;  Lewii  v.  The  State,  80  C.  68 ;  Beg.  v.  Connolly,  26  U.  C.  Q.  & 

Ala.  54;   and  Tartous  caMS  cited  poet»  817.     See  poet,  f  1122-1124  and  note; 

1 1122-1124.  Beg.  v,  Ryan,  2  Cox  C.  C.  116. 

^  Post,  S  1128 ;  Reg.  v.  Fletcher,  Law         *  Reg.  v.  Ryan,  sapra. 
Rep.  1  C.  C.  89.  *  Commonwealth  v,  Burke,  106 

•  The  Sute  v.  Tarr,  28  Iowa,  897;  876;  ante,  f  1116,  note. 
Reg.  V.  Barratt,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  C.  81, 12         *  Ante,  f  1114, 1116. 
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the  act  has  been  held  not  to  be  rape  where  the  result' wonld  have 
been  the  other  way  if  the  amended  definition  had  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  But  we  cannot  absolutely  reject  all  these 
oases  as  authorities.  Moreover,  in  many  of  our  States,  the  stat- 
utes define  rape  in  the  terms  of  the  old  common-law  definition* 

177m  overcome  by  Frand.  —  It  is  settled,  and  on  sound  principles, 
that,  if  the  woman  consents  in  fact  to  the  connection,  it  is  not  rape 
in  the  man,  though  he  obtained  her  consent  by  persuasion  or  even 
by  fraud.^    Thus,  — 

Penonating  Husband.  —  If  a  man  gets  into  bed  with  a  married 
woman,  meaning  that  she  shall  believe  him  to  be  her  husband, 
and  she  does,  and  permits  him  to  have  connection  with  her,  this 
is  not  rape.^  But  if  the  woman  is  asleep,  and  he  knows  it,  she 
can  give  no  consent ;  then,  should  he  have  connection  with  her 
in  this  unconscious  condition,  it  will  be  rape,  within  a  principle 
stated  under  our  last  sub-title.^    Again,  — 

Trick  of  Medical  Practitioner.  —  If  a  medical  practitioner  repre- 
sents to -a  woman  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  connectioi) 
with  her  as  a  part  of  his  treatment  of  her  case,  and  she  consents 
through  faith  in  his  representation,  his  wrongful  act  is  not  rape. 
Though  her  consent  was  obtained  by  fraud,  still  she  consented.^ 

i77oman'e  177m  opposea  —  It  is  plain,  that,  in  the  ordinary  case, 
where  the  woman  is  awake,  of  mature  years,  of  sound  mind,  and 
not  in  fear,  a  failure  to  oppose  the  carnal  act  is  consent.  And 
though  she  objects  verbally,  if  she  makes  no  outcry  and  no  resist- 
ance, she  by  her  conduct  consents,  and  the  carnal  act  is  not  rape 
in  the  man.^  Some  of  the  cases,  both  old  and  modem,  are  quite 
too  favorable  to  the  ravishers  of  female  virtue,  and  ought  not  to 

1  The  State  o.  Bnrgdorf ,  68  Muto.  65 ;  7   Conn.  64 ;   AnonjinouBi  1    Wheeler 

Clerk  0.  The  State,  80  Texas,  448 ;  Wal-  Crim.  Cat.  381,  note.    As  to  the  Scotch 

ter  V.  People,  60  Barb.  144.  law,  see  Fnwer's  Case,  Arklej,  829 ;  Reg. 

*  Reg.  V.  Clarke,  Dears.  897, 18  Jar.  v.  Sweenie,  8  Cox  C.  C.  228. 
1069,  29£ng.  L.  &Eq.  642;  Rex  o.  Jack-         •  Reg.  v.  Mayers,  12  Cox  C.  C.  811,  4 

son,  Russ.  &  Ry.  487;  Reg.  v.  Williams,  Eng.  Rep.  669.    This  distinction  has  not 

8  Car.  &  P.  286 ;  Reg.  o.  Saunders,  8  Car.  occurred  to  the  court  in  all  the  cases. 

&  P.  266 ;  Reg.  v,  Barrow,  Law  Rep.  1  See  the  cases  dted  in  the  last  note.    And 

C.  C.  166 ;  Reg.  v.  Francis,  18  U.  C.  Q.  B.  see  Reg.  v.  Lock,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  C.  10, 

116;  Wyatt  v.  The  State,  2  Swan,  Tenn.  12  Cox  C.  C.  244. 
894;   Lewis  v.  The   State,  30  Ala.  64.         «  Don  Moran  o.  People,  26  Mich.  866 ; 

And  see  SulUvant  v.  The  State,  8  Eng.  Walter  v.  People,  60  Barb.  144.     See 

400 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Fields,  4  Leigh,  ante,  f  86. 

648 ;  People  v.  Bartow,  1  Wheeler  Crim.  »  Reynolds  v.  People,  41  How.  Pr.  179. 
Cat.  878.    But  see  The  State  V.  Shepard, 
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be  followed,  od  this  question  of  resistance.  Thus,  in  New  York, 
where  a  man  had  locked  his  servant  girl  of  fourteen  in  a  bam 
and  had  oonnection  with  her,  a  verdict  against  him  for  rape  was 
set  aside  because  the  judge  at  the  trial  had  refused  to  charge  the 
jury,  that,  to  convict  him,  they  must  be  satisfied  she  *^  resisted  the 
defendant  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,"  though  he  did  tell  them 
that  ^^  the  act  must  have  been  done  by  force  and  against  her  will 
and  resistance.''  Said  the  learned  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeals : 
"  The  resistance  must  be  up  to  the  point  of  being  overpowered 
by  actual  force,  or  of  inability  from  loss  of  strength  longer  to 
resist,  or  from  the  number  of  persons  attacking  resistance  must 
be  dangerous  or  absolutely  useless,  or  there  must  be  dread  or  fear 
of  death."  ^  In  various  other  cases  it  is  stated,  in  pretty  distinct 
terms,  that  the  will  of  the  woman  must  oppose  the  act,  and  tiiat 
any  inclination  favoring  it  is  fatal  to  the  prosecution.'  The  latter 
terms  are,  under  the  feusts  of  the  ordinary  case,  not  repugnant  to 
good  doctrine ;  and  the  strong.  New  York  view  might  not  be 
very  objectionable  in  a  barbarous  age ;  but,  in  our' age,  to  compel 
a  frail  woman^  or  girl  of  fourteen,  to  abandon  her  reason,  and  meas- 
ure all  her  strength  with  a  robust  man,  knowing  the  effect  will 
be  to  make  her  present  deplorable  condition  the  more  wretched 
yet  not  to  preserve  her  virtue,  on  pain  of  being  otherwise  deemed  a 
prostitute  instead  of  the  victim  of  an  outrage,  — is  asking  too  much 
of  virtue  and  giving  too  much  to  vice.  The  text  of  the  law^  we  have 
seen,^  and,  it  is  believed,  the  better  judicial  doctrine,  requires 
only  that  the  case  shall  be  one  in  which  the  woman  ^^  did  not 
consent."  Her  resistance  must  not  be  a  mere  pretence,  bat  in 
good  faith.^ 

i  People  V.  Dohring,  60  N.  T.  874,  882,  The  Stete  v.  Murphy,  6  AU.  765 ;  Plea«> 
opinion  by  Folger,  J.  An  instmetion,  ant  v.  The  State,  8  Eng.  860;  Woodlo  9, 
that  the  woman  must  make  what  seemed  People,  1  Parker  C.  C.  464  ;  People  v. 
to  her  every  available  endeavor  to  pre-  Morrison,  1  Parker  C.  C.  626,  643 ;  Pol- 
vent  the  ravishment  would  be  nnobjec-  lard  v.  The  State,  2  Iowa,  667.  And  see 
tionable  in  legal  principle.  If  the  did  Charles  v.  The  State,  6  Bng.  889 ;  Strang 
not  in  fact  consent,  she  wonld  do  this.  v.  People,  24  Mich.  1 ;  Don  Moran  9.  Peo- 
But,  if  her  refuaal  to  consent  was  honest,  pie,  26  Mich.  866. 
and  she  was  in  **  dead  earnest  **  therein,  *  Ante,  {  1111 ;  Reg.  v.  Jones,'  4  Law 
she  might  resort  to  remonstrance,  to  Times,  ir.  s.  164;  Commonwealth  v. 
promises,  or  to  a  variety  of  other  means,  McDonald,  110  Mast.  406;  The  State  v. 
rather  than  to  an  expenditure  of  phjsi-  Cross,  12  Iowa,  66;  Croeketl  v.  Tb« 
cal  strength  which  she  knew  would  be  State,  49  Oa.  186. 
uaelesa.  *  Beg.  9.  Rudland,  4  Foat  A  V.  49& 

>  Beg.  9.  Hallett,  9  Car.  A  P.  748; 
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Conaant  during  Part  of  Act — There  are  intimatioiiB,  in  some  of 
the  cases,  that  a  consent  given  during  any  part  of  the  interconrse 
will  prevent  the  act  being  rape.^  If  it  is  given  after  the  assault, 
but  befoi^  the  penetration,  it  will ;  ^  but,  on  principle,  when  the 
offence  has  been  made  complete  by  penetration,^  no  remission  hj 
the  woman  or  consent  from  her,  however  quickly  following,  can 
avail  the  man.^  And  the  statute  of  Westm.  2  is  express,  that 
the  liability  to  punishment  shall  remain  **  although  she  consent 
after."  « 

§  1123.  'Woman  non  oompoa.  —  We  have  seen,^  that,  if  ih» 
woman  is  nan  eompos^  and  so  neglects  to  oppose  because  she  has 
no  intelligent  will,  the  intercourse  with,  her,  when  there  is  noth- 
ing which  may  be  called  for  the  purpose  a  consent,  is  rape."  But 
even  such  a  woman,  unless  indeed  the  idiocy  is  very  profound, 
may  consent.^  And,  if  the  capacity  to  consent  exists,  it  must  in 
some  way  appear  that  she  did  not  consent,  or  the  connection  with 
her  will  not  be  rape.'  But  this  will  depend  much  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  the  want  of  consent  may  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  idiocy  itself.  ^^  As  to 
what  is  a  consent,  by  a  woman  of  weak  mind  or  idiotic,  it  must, 
on  principle,  in  her  case  the  same  as  in  that  of  any  other  female, 
be  a  yielding  of  the  will,  and  not  of  the  mere  animal  instincts. 
But  there  is  probably  no  decision  to  this  exact  proposition ;  and 
some  cases  indicate  that  the  concurrence  of  the  woman's  mere 
animal  passions  with  the  act  will  prevent  its  being  rape.^ 

§  1124.  Tovng  CHrL  —  If  the  girl  is  very  young,"  and  of  mind 

1  Oommonwealth  p.  McDonald,  supra.  Cos  C.  C.  498 ;  Reg.  v.  Ryan,  2  Cos  C.  C. 

Bee  Reg.  v.  Page,  2  Cos  C.  C.  188.  116.    And  see  Reg.  9.  Pretsy,  10  Cox 

s  Reg.  V,  Hallett,  9  Car.  &  P.  748.  C.  C.  686. 

*  Pott,  S  1132.  u  Heg.  V.  Fletcher,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C. 

*  Vol.  I.  §  788.  89 ;  Reg.  v,  Fletcher,  Bell  C.  C.  68 ;  Reg. 
«  Ante,  §  1111.    And  tee  pott,  f  1126,  v\  Connolly.  26  U.  C.  Q.  B.  817;  Mo- 
note.  Namara'8  Case  (Scotch),  Arkley,  621, 

*  Ante,  §  1121.  624.     And   see   Reg.  v.  Ryan,  supra. 
1  Vol.  I  S  261 ;  Rez  «.  Ryan,  2  Ooz    Where,  in  Michigan,  a  man  had  criminal 

C.  C.  116 ;  The  State  v.  Crow,  10  West  connection  with  a  woman   of  mature 

Law  Jonr.  601.  years,  of  good  size  and  strength,  but  who 

*  Reg.  9.  Pressy,  10  Cox  C.  C.  686;  was  shown  by  the  testimony  to  be  la  a 
Reg.  V,  Ryan,  2  Cos  C.  C.  116.  state  of  demmtia, — not  idiotic,  but  ap- 

*  Reg.  V.  Fletcher,  Law  Rep.  1  C.  C.  proaching  toward  it,  —  and  no  fraud  or 
89.  force  was  used,  it  was  adjudged  not  rape. 

tt  The  State  v.  Tarr,  28  Iowa,  897;    Crosswell  v.  People,  18  Mich.  427. 
Reg.  V,  Connolly,  26  U.  C.  Q.  B.  817 ;        ^  Not  now  speaking  of  oamal  abnie. 
Beg.  V.  Barratt,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  C  81, 12    po«t,  f  1188. 
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not  enlightened  on  the  question,  this  consideration  will  lead  the 
court  and  jury  to  demand  less  clear  opposition  than  in  the  case 
of  an  older  and  intelligent  female,  or  even  lead  them  to  convict 
where  there  was  no  apparent  opposition.^    So,  —  t 

Making  Dnuik.  —  Where  the  prisoner  had  given  a  girl,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  liquor  to  excite  her ;  and,  on  her  becoming  drunk, 
had  violated  her  while  she  was  insensible  to  what  he  did ;  he  was 
held  to  have  committed  rape.^  But,  we  have  seen,^  this  case  does 
not  extend  to  the  verge  of  the  law ;  it  would  be  equally  rape 
though  the  female  had  been  of  mature  years,  and  the  defendimt 
had  not  administered  the  liquor. 

§  1125.  Consent  through  Fear.  —  A  consent  induced  by  fear  of 
personal  violence  is  no  consent;  and,  though  a  man  lay  no 
hands  on  a  woman,  yet,  if  by  an  array  of  physical  force  he  so 
overpowers  her  mind  that  she  dares  not  resist,  he  is  {^ty  of  rape 
by  having  the  unlawful  intercourse.^ 

§  1126.  Bther  or  Chloroform.  —  The  subject  of  rape  has  given 
rise  to  many  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence,  not  within  the 
scope  of  these  volumes.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  effects  of 
ether  and  of  chloroform,  as  deadening  the  sensibilities,  impairing 
the  will,  incapacitating  the  woman  truly  to  note  and  afterward 
describe  what  is  done,  and  the  like.  Of  cases  of  considerable 
interest  on  this  question,  there  are  two,  —  the  one,  where  ether 
was  charged  to  have  been  administered,  occurring  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  other,  an  Ohio  case,  where  the  alleged  agent  was 
chloroform.^  It  is  doubtless  sound  legal  doctrine,  and  is  not 
denied,  that,  as  laid  down  by  Lawrence,  J.,  in  the  Ohio  case,^ 
where  a  woman  has  chloroform,  for  example,  given  her  by  a  man 
to  bring  about  with  her  a  carnal  intercourse  to  which  she  would 

i  Reg.  9.  Case,  Temp.  &  M.  818,  1  Day,  9  Car.  A  P.  722;  Reg.  o.  Jones,  4 

Den.  C.  C.  680,  4  New  Sess.  Cas.  347, 14  Law  Time«,  m.  b.  164.    In  Wright  v.  The 

Jur.  489, 19  Law  J.  n.  b.  M.  C.  174, 1  Eng.  SUte,  4  Humph.  194,  the  court  held  the 

L.  &  Eq.  644;  Stephen  v.  The  State,  11  following  instruction  to  the  jury  to  be 

Ga.  226 ;  The  State  o.  Cross,  12  Iowa,  66 ;  correct  in  all  iU  parts :  "  It  is  no  dlilbr- 

Reg.  V.  Jones,  4  Law  Times,  h.  b.  164.  ence  if  the  person   abased   consented 

And  see  Reg.  v.  Day,  9  Car.  &  P.  722 ;  through  fear,  or  that  she  was  a  common 

Reg.  V.  Lock.  Law  Rep.  2  C.  C.  10, 12  Cos  prostitute,  or  that  she  assented  after  the 

C.  C.  244 ;  Reg.  o.  Page,  2  Cox  C  C.  138.  foot,  or  that  she  was  taken  first  with  her 

*  Reg.  0.  Camplin,  1  Den.  C.  C.  89, 1  own  consent,  if  she  were  afterward 
Car.  &  K.  746.  forced  against  her  will." 

*  Ante,  §  1121.  •  Whart.  A  8U1.  Hed.  Jur.  2d  ed. 

*  Pleasant  v.  The  State,  8  Eng.  860 ;  f  448,  469. 

Reg.  V.  Hallett,  9  Car.  &  P.  748;  Reg.  v.        •  The  State  v.  Qreen,  lb.  §  460. 
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not  otherwise  confient,  then,  if  she  *^  had  the  capacity  to  hear, 
feel,  and  remember,  and  a  capacity  to  speak  and  forcibly  resist, 
but  the  inclination  to  do  so  was  lost,  the  will  overcome  by  the 
action  of  chloroform,  either  operating  upon  the  mU  faculty,  or 
the  Judgment  and  reflective  fetculties  (or  sexual  emotions),  so  that 
the  mind  was  thereby  incapable  of  feurly  comprehending  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  the  defend- 
ant, knowing  these  facts,  had  unlawful  carnal  knowledge  of  her, 
forcibly,  that  would  be  rape.  And  it  would,  in  such  a  case,  be 
wholly  immaterial  whether  the  entire  mind  was  disordered  and 
overthrown,  or  only  such  faculties  thereof  as  are  rendered  inca- 
pable of  having  just  conceptions,  and  drawing  there&om  correct 
conclusions  in  relation  to  the  alleged  rape." 

VI.  The  Carnal  Knowledge  neceeeary, 

§  1127.  In  Brief.  —  There  must  be  penetration ;  there  need  not 
be  emisdon.    But  the  following  explanations  are  desirable . 

Bmiflslon  —  (Sodomy  and  Rape).  —  The  question,  in  rape,  has 
been  decided  differently  by  different  tribunals.  According  to 
Lord  Hale,  this  ingredient  is  not  necessary  ;  ^  and  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  contrary  adjudication  at  the  time  he  wrote.  But 
Lord  Coke  had  said,  that  emission  is  essential  in  sodomy,  so 
decided  ^^  in  the  case  of  Stafford,  who  was  attainted  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  executed ; "  ^  adding :  "  In  rape  there  ought  to  be  pen* 
etration  and  emission  of  seed."  '  But,  though  writers  generally 
assume  that  rape  and  sodomy  stand  on  common  ground,  reflection 
may  suggest  differences.  In  a  subsequent  case,  the  English 
judges  were  divided  on  the  question,  whether  emission  is  essen- 
tial even  in  sodomy.^ 

§  1128.  Barly  BngUidi  Deoislons  on  BmiMion.  —  Mr.  East  has  col- 
lected, and  stated  at  length,  the  authorities  on  this  question  down 
to  the  time  he  wrote ;  and  we  need  not  restate  them.^  His  con- 
clusion appears  just,  that,  until  Hill's  Case  was  decided,  in  1781, 

1  1  Hale  P.  C.  628.  sential.    Therefore  some  have  inferred 

*  Stafford's  Case,  cited  12  Co.  87.  that  he  did  not  himself  yield  to  the  doc- 

*  Case  of  Buggery,  12  Co.  86,  87.    In    trine  indicated  in  the  report. 

8  Inst.  69,  Lord  Coke  states,  that  pene-        ^  Duffln's    Case,  1  Bast  P.  C.  487. 

tration  is  necessary  both  in  sodomy  and  And  see,  at  to  sodomy,  post,  {  1181. 
rape ;  emission  alone  not  behig  enough.         *  1  East  P.  C.  486-440. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  emission  as  ee- 
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long  after  the  settlement  of  tbis  coontrj,  the  ennent  of  authority 
was  clear  against  its  necesdty.i 

Common  Law  of  our  States.  —  This  being  so,  the  oommon  law  of 
these  States  must,  on  general  prinoiples,  be  understood  to  be.  the 
same ;  while  the  later  English  cases  cannot  bind  us. 

Later  BneUeh  Deoiaioiui.  —  In  Hill's  Case,  decided,  we  have  seen, 
in  1781,  the  majority  of  the  English  judges  held  emission  to  be 
indispensable,  ^on  the  ground,  that  carnal  knowledge  (which 
thej  considered  could  not  exist  without  emission)  was  necessary 
to  the  consummation  of  the  offence.  The  others  denied  that 
definition ;  and  also  observed,  that  carnal  knowledge  was  not 
necessary  to  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  but  only  that  the  defend- 
ant ravished  the  party."  * 

The  Prool  —  According  to  all  opinions,  penetration  is  prima 
facie  proof  of  emission ;  ^  but  the  cases  in  which  the  question  of 
emission  has  arisen,  have  developed  circumstances  rebutting  this 
presumption. 

§  1129.  Stat  9  Geo.  4.  —  In  1828,  legislation  interfered  in  Eng- 
land, providing  by  9  Geo.  4,  c.  81,  §  18,  that,  ^^  whereas,  upon 
trials  for  the  crimes  of  buggery  and  rape,  and  of  carnally  abusing 
girls,  &c.,  offenders  frequently  escape  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  proof  which  has  been  required  of  the  completion  of  those 
several  crimes,"  '*  it  shall  not  be  necessary,  in  any  of  those  cases, 
to  prove  the  actual  emission  of  seed  in  order  to  constitute  a  car- 
nal knowledge,  but  the  carnal  knowledge  shall  be  deemed  com- 
plete upon  proof  of  penetration  only."  * 

How  oonetraed.  —  It  was  once  doubted,  whether  the  effect  of 
this  statute  was  not  to  make  penetration  simply  prima  fade  evi- 
dence ;  *  but  the  construction  was  afterward  settled,  that  it  ren- 
ders emissions  unnecessary  to  the  constitution  of  the  offence.^ 

1  So,  in  the  Scotch  case  of  Robertson,        <  HUl's  Case,  1  East  P.  C.  489;  a.  p. 

1  Swinton,  08,  104,  sUted  post,  §  1180,  Rex  v.  Burrows,  Ross.  A  R7.  619. 
Lord  Moncreifl  said :  **  When  we  look  at         *  1  East  P.  C.  440. 
the  English  law,  there  is  no  donbt  that        ^  1  Ross.  Crimes,  8d  Bng.  ed.  682. 

there  was  a  period  when  a  majority  of  The  present  statute,  howeyer,  is  24  &  26 

the  Judges  gave  a  contrary  decision  [that  Vict.  c.  100,  {  63,  but  to  the  same  effect, 
is,  decided  emission  to  be  necessary] ;         *  That  it  did  not,  see  Rex  o.  Russell, 

some  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  sat  on  1  Moody  &  R.  122. 
the  bench  dissenting.    But  when  we  look         *  Rex  v.  Cox,  1  Moody,  887, 6  Car.  & 

back  to  Coke  and  Hale,  we  see  that  the  P*  297;    Brookes  Case,  2  Lewin,  287 ; 

old  law  of  England  was  different.    And  Reg.  v.  Allen,  9  Car.  &  P.  81 ;   Reir  v. 

the  new  act  restores  it  to  what  it  was  in  Jennings,  4  Car.  A  P.  249, 1  Lewin,  08 ; 

their  Umes."  Rex  v.  Coxins,  6  Car.  A  P.  861. 
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§  1180.  Sooteh Lkwm  to  BoOwlon. —  This  question  arisiBg  in 
Scotland,  the  judges,  with  great  foroe  of  lessoning,  held  unanx^ 
mouslj  that  penetration  alone  is  enough.  Said  Lord.Maokensde : 
**  What  is  the  essence  of  the  crime  ?  Dishonor  bj  violence  — 
not  the  danger  of  impregnation,  as  to  which  no  question  is  ever 
asked.  Is  a  woman  dishonored  or  not,  by  a  forcible  entry  of  her 
person  ?  This  has  never  been  doubted  in  any  country  of  Europe/' 
And  farther  on  he  adds :  ^*  I  cannot  see  why  there  must  be  emis- 
sion, if  impregnation  is  not  necessary.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
wickedness, — or  to  the  injury."  ^ 

Zmpragnatlon.  —  That  the  danger  of  ofibpring  did  not  enter  into 
the  old  idea  of  this  crime  appears  in  the  exploded  notion,^  that 
impregnation  shows  puch  consent  by  the  woman  as  prevents  the 
iutercourse  from  being  rape.' 

§  1181.  Amerioan  Dootiliie  as  to  BmiidoiL — We  have  seen,  that^ 
in  principle,  emission  should  be  deemed  unnecessary  in  our 
States ;  because  such  was  the  law  of  England  when,  as  colonies, 
the  older  cues  were  settied.^  But  we  have  not  many  decisions 
on  the  question.  One  case  leaves  it  doubtful ;  ^  one  holds  emis- 
sion unnecessary  iu  sodomy ;  ^  while  another  decides^  that  it  jb 
unnecessary  in  rape.^  In  North  Carolina,  emission  was  adjudged 
to  be  essential  in  the  offence  of  carnally  abusing  a  girl  under  the 
age  of  ten  years ; '  but  a  statute  promptiy  corrected  the  error, 
and  made  this  ingredient  unimportant.^  The  Ohio  court,  on  littie 
or  no  consideration  of  the  question,  held  emission  to  be  neeessary,^^ 
and  afterward  affirmed  the  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  itare  deeim  ; 
but  intimated,  that,  if  the  question  were  new,  the  decision  would 
be  the  other  way.^^ 

§  1182.  Penetration.  —  Penetration,  the  authorities  agree,  is 
necessary.  Even  emission,  without  it,  is  not  enough.^  In  the 
Scotch  case,  above  referred  to.  Lord  Meadowbank  said :  ^'  I  am 
of  opinion,  that,  to  constitute  the  crime  of  rape,  it  is  sufficient 


1  Bobertion'ft  Gate,  1  Swinton,  98. 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  Gnrw.  ed.  p.  182,  f  a 

'  And  tee  the  reMoning  in  Pennijt 
▼aala  o.  SoUlTan,  Addison,  148. 

«  Ante,  §  1128. 

B  Tlie  State  i;.  Le  Blanc,  1  Tread.  864. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Thomas,  1  Va. 
Cat.  807. 

7  Pennsjlyania  v.  SuUiran,  Addiion, 
148. 


•  The  State  v.  Qray,  8  Jones,  N.  C. 
170. 

«  The  State  v.  Hargraye,  66  K.  C.  466. 

10  Williams  V.  The  State,  14  Ohio,  222. 

n  Blackburn  v.  The  State^  22  Ohio 
8tete»  103;  Noble  v.  The  Stelc^  28  Ohio 
Bute,  641. 

^  8  Inst  60;  1  Hale  P.  C  628;  And- 
lej's  Case,  8  Howell  St.  Tr.  401,  408; 
Fitxpatrick's  Case,  8  Howell  St.  Tr.  419. 
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that  there  be  fvU  penetration ;  for  in  grown  women  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  penetration  be  fuU  —  otherwise  it  is  ^onofiM."^  But  the 
English  and  American  courts  hold,  that  nothing  more  tiban  re9  in 
re,  without  regard  to  extent,  is  required.*  Even,  according  to 
the  doctrine  now  settled  in  England,  the  £Ekct  of  the  hymen  not 
being  ruptured  is  only  presumptive  evidence  against  penetration ; 
which  may  be  sufficient  without.' 


Vn.  Carnal  Abtue  of  Children. 

§  1183.  Old  Bngiish  statatM.  —  There  are  English  statutes,  tiie 
early  ones  —  as  18  Eliz.  c.  7,  §  4,  already  cited  *  —  being  proba- 
bly common  law  in  this  country,^  making  the  carnal  knowledge 
of  female  children  under  ten  years,  though  consenting,  felony;* 
and,  by  the  older  statute  of  Westm.  1  (8  Edw.  1),  c.  18,  also 
given  in  a  previous  section,*^  such  carnal  knowledge  is  an  indicta- 
ble misdemeanor  where  the  consenting  girl  is  ^^  within  age,"  which 
is  twelve  years.®    Thus,  — 

Common-law  Dootrine  in  our  States.  —  Thoi^h  we  have  almost 
no  direct  decisions  to  guide  us,  yet,  according  to  established  prin- 
ciples, the  common  law  of  this  country  makes  the  unlawful  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  girl  who  consents,  while  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  old,  indictable  as  misdemeanor ;  below  ten,  indictable  prob- 
ably as  felony ;  if  not,  then  indictable  as  misdemeanor. 

Statutes  in  our  States.  —  The  whole  subject  has  been  regulated 
by  legislation  in  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  States.*  It  is  discussed 
in  "  Statutory  Crimes."  ^ 


1  Robertson's  Case,  1  Swinton,  08. 

*  8  Inst.  60;  The  State  v.  Le  Blanc,  1 
Tread.  864 ;  Reg.  v.  Lines,  1  Car.  &  K. 
898 ;  The  State  v.  Hargrave,  66  N.  C. 
466 ;  Stat  Crimes,  {  494. 

•  Reg.  V.  Hughes,  2  Moody,  190,  9 
Car.  &  P.  762  (oTerruling  Bex  v.  Gkun- 
mon,  6  Car.  &  P.  321) ;  Rex  v,  Russen,  1 
East  P.  C.  488;  Reg.  v.  Jordan,  9  Car.  & 
P.  118 ;  Reg.  v.  McRue,  8  Car.  &  P.  641. 

«  Ante,  f  1112. 

«  And  see  The  State  o.  Dick,  2  Murph. 
888 ;  Stephen  v.  The  State,  11  Oa.  226. 
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•  1  Hale  P.  C.  680 ;  1  Ross.  Crimes, 
8d  Eng.  ed.  693;  Reg.  o.  Day,  0  Car.  & 
P.  722. 

7  Ante,  i  1109. 

•  1  Hale  P.  C.  626, 631;  1  Bast  P.  C. 
460.  And  see  Reg.  o.  Lines,  1  Car.  &  K. 
898 ;  People  v.  McDonald,  9  Mich.  160. 

•  See  Commonwealth  v.  Bennet,  2  Va. 
Cas.  286;  Commonwealth  v.  Fields,  4 
Leigh,  648 ;  Dennis  v.  The  State,  6  Pike, 
280.    See  VoL  L  {87,note;  post,{1186. 

»  Stat  Crimes,  §  480, 488-494. 
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ym.  Bemaimng  and  Connected  QueMonn. 

§  1184.  Felony  or  Mt»d<miiMmor. — ^We  have  seen,^  that  anciently 
in  England  rape  was  felony,  then  misdemeanor.  Finally,  it  was 
made  again  felony  by  Westm.  2,  c.  84 ;  and  this  statute  became 
common  law  in  the  colonies.'  Therefore  it  is  felony  under  the 
unwritten  law  of  our  States.  In  Missouri,  it  is,  or  was,  misde- 
meanor ;  it  was  so  even  when,  during  slayery,  it  was  committed 
by  a  slave, — punished,  in  the  slave,  by  castration.' 

§  1136.  Pencils  ttMisting.  —  Where  rape  is  felony,  and  a/orttm 
where  it  is  misdemeanor,  if  tbdre  are  persons  present  abetting  the 
direct  perpetrator,  they  are  principals  with  him  in  guilt.^  Con- 
sequently, — 

Boy  —  "Woman  —  Husband.  —  A  boy  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  a  woman,  or  a  husband  in  respect  of  his  own  wife,  may  be- 
come guilty  as  principal  in  the  second  degree  of  this  ofiEence  of 
rape.* 

§  1136.  Attempts.  —  An  attempt  to  commit  a  rape  is  a  com- 
mon-law misdemeanor,  on  principles  explained  in  the  preceding 
volume.^  The  offender's  intent  must  be  specific,  to  proceed  to 
violence  if  necessary ,7  or  otherwise  do  what  will  be  rape  in 
law.^  He  must  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  be  deemed 
in  law  physically  capable.^  How  far  he  must  proceed  in  the  exe* 
cution  of  his  intent  was  somewhat  considered  in  the  preceding 

1  Ante,  (  HOB  et  leq.  Car.  &  P.  818;  Commonwealth  o.  Fielda, 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  627 ;  8  Inst.  60 ;  1  Bast  4  Leigh,  648 ;  Peffbrling  v.  The  State,  40 
P.  C.  486;  Mean  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Texas,  486 ;  Beg.  o.  Dungej,  4  Post  & 
Grant,  F^  886.  As  to  North  Carolina,  P.  00,  102 ;  Oatlaw  v.  The  State,  85 
see  The  State  v.  Dick,  2  Murph.  888.  Texas,  481 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Merrill, 

<  Nathan  v.  The  State,  8  Misso.  681.  14  Qra^,  416 ;  Joice  v.  The  State,  68  Ga. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  attempt  bj  a  slare  60;  Taylor  v.  The  State,  60  Gku  70; 

on  a  white  woman  was  punished  capi-  Carter  v.  The  State,  86  Ga.  268.    And 

tally.    Sydney  o.  The  State,  8  Humph,  see  Alexander  v.  Blodgett,  44  Yt  476. 
478.    See,  as  to  Arkansas,  Dennis  o.  The         '  Por  example,  if  one  simply  gets  into 

State,  6  Pike,  280.  bed  with  a  woman  intending  to  hare  car- 

*  Vol.  L  §  607  et  seq.  nal  connection  with  her  while  asleep  and 

*  1  East  P.  C.  446;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  unconscious,  this  is  an  attempt  to  com- 
Curw.  ed.  p.  128,  (  10;  Audley's  Case,  8  mit  rape;  because  the  haring  of  the  con- 
HoweU  St  Tr.  401 ;  Beg.  v,  Crisham^  nection  in  these  circumstances  would  be 
Car.  &  M.  187 ;  Bex  v.  Polkes,  1  Moody,  rape.  Beg.  «.  Biayers,  12  Cox  C.  C.  811, 
864;  Bexv.  Gray,  7  Car.  &  P.  164.  4  Bug.  Bep.  669.    Ante,  1 1122. 

*  Vol.  L  (  728  et  seq.  •  Vol.  L  (  878,  746.    See  Chariee  «. 
V  Vol.  L  i  729,  788;  Bex  v.  Lloyd,  7    The  State,6  Bug.  880. 
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Yolume.^  A  plain  case  occurs  where  the  law  requires  emission  to 
constitute  the  offence  $  then,  if  there  is  penetration  and  no  emis- 
sion, it  is  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape.'  In  New  York, 
one  deooying  a  girl  under  ten,  and  standing  before  her  indecently 
exposed,  was  held  to  be  gtultf  of  assault  with  int^t  to  commit 
rape.' 

1  Vol.  L  (  788»  762.    And  Me  Kelfy  v.  opinion  bjr  Cowen,  J.    And  see  People  v. 

Commonwealth,  1  Grants  Pa.  484.  licDonald,  0  Mich.  160.    Some  difficul- 

*  Blackbnrn  v.  The  State,  22  CMilo  ties  ooour,  on  questions  <tf  this  sort, 
State,  102.  where  a  giri  so  joong  ooDsenti.     See 

•  Hays  V.  People,  1  Hill,  N.  T.  861,  Stat  Crimes,  §  491-498. 
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§1188 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


BJSCBTVJJSa  STOUBK  OOODB.^ 


§  1187.  How  onotontlf .  —  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  was 
ancientlj  guilty  of  only  a  misprision  or  a  oomponnding  of  felony ; 
but  afterward,  under  an  old  English  statute,  he  became  an  acces- 
sory after  the  £Etct  to  the  thief.* 

MMeni  LestiOatloD.  —  Later  legislation,  in  England  and  in  our 
States,  has  made  this  ofiEence  a  substantive  one.^ 

aBtoeaaiM  —  fum  Pretenoas.  —  Some  of  the  statutes  embrace 
in  their  terms,  not  only  stolen  goods,  but  goods  embezzled,^  ob- 
tained by  fEklse  pretences,^  and  the  like.* 

§1188.    The  Intent:  — 

Xaow  tbe  Qoods  stolen.  -*-  The  person.receiving  the  stolen  goods 
must,  as  the  statutes  declare,  know  them  to  have  been  stolen.^ 
The  knowledge  of  the  theft  need  not  be  such  as  one  acqidres 
who  witnesses  it ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Bramwell,  B.,  ^^  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  circumstances  were  such,  accompanymg  the  trans- 
action, as  to  make  the  prisoner  believe"  the  goods  had  been 
stolen.* 

Personal  Gtadn.  —  It  is  not  required,  to  complete  the  offence, 


1  For  niAtter  veletlng  to  tldt  title,  tee 
Vol.  L  f  667,  604,  600,  785,  780, 074, 976. 
For  the  pleading,  prectlce,  and  eTidenoe, 
•ee  Crim.  Proced.  H.  (  980  et  teq.  And 
tee  Stat  Crimes,  (  846, 878,  note. 

s  Vol.  I.  i  699. 

•  Temer  v.  The-  State,  40  Ala.  21  ; 
The  State  v.  Minton,  Phillips,  196; 
Shriedley  v.  The  State,  28  Ohio  State, 
180;  Bieber  v.  The  State,  46  Oa.  660$ 
People  9.  Shepardson,  48  Cal.  189;  Sel- 
lers'v.  The  States  49  Ala.  867 ;  Barber  v. 
Tlie  State,  84  Ala.  218. 

«  Post,  {  11^1 ;  People  v.  Stein,  1 
Parker  C.  C.  202. 


*  Beg.  V.  Goldsmith,  Law  Bep.  2  C.  C. 
74, 12  Coz  CO.  470;  Beg.  v.  Wilson,  2 
Moody,  62. 

*  And  see  Beg.  o.  Silrersides,  8  Q.  B. 
406;  Hadlej  v.  Perks,  Law  Bep.  1  Q.  B. 
444. 

7  Huggins  V.  The  Stote,  41  Ala.  898 ; 
Bex  V.  Densley,  6  Car.  A  P.  809;  People 
V.  Levison,  16  Cal.  98;  Copperman  o. 
People^  66  N^  T.  601 ;  Andrews  v.  People, 
60  m.  864. 

*  Beg.  V,  White,  1  Post  &  F.  666. 
And  see  Beg.  v.  Wood,  1  Fost.  &  F.  497 ; 
Jtog.  V.  Adams,  1  Fost.  &  F.  86. 
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that  the  receiver  should  act  from  motiyes  of  personal  gain :  if  his 
object  is  to  aid  the  thief,  this  is  enough.^  Nor  is  it  material 
whether  or  not  a  consideration  passes  between  the  thief  and  re- 
ceiver.* Still  the  intent  must  be,  in  some  way,  firaudulent  or 
corrupt.*    But  — 

Reward  from  Owner.  —  It  is  enough  if  the  object  is  to  get  from 
the  owner  a  reward  for  restoring  the  goods  to  him.^ 

§1139.    The  Act  of  Beeeivinff  : — 

Under  Control  of  ReoeiTer.  —  The  leading  doctrine  here  is,  that 
the  goods  must  come  under  the  control  of  the  receiver ;  yet  the 
control  need  not  be  manual.^    For  instance,  — 

Hands  of  one  under  Command.  —  If  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  whom  he  can  command  in  respect  of  them,  they  may  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received.*  And  where  one  allowed  a 
trunk  of  stolen  goods  to  be  sent  on  board  a  vessel  in  which 
he  had  taken  passage,  he  was  held  to  have  received  them.^ 
But,— 

FenK>nal  Poise—ton.  —  If  the  alleged  receiver  has  no  control 
over  the  person  in  whose  custody  the  goods  are,  they  must, 
to  complete  the  offence,  pass  into  his  personal  possession.* 
And, — 

ReoeiTing.  —  Besides  possession,  there  must  be  something  which 
may  be  deemed  a  receiving  of  the  goods.* 

§  1140.    The  Property  ae  having  been  Stolen :  — 

Mnst  have  been  stolen.  —  It  is  merely  a  truism,  that  there  can 

1  Rex  o.  DftYu,  6  Car.  &  P.  177 ;  Bex  v.  t.  IC.  C.  186, 1  Jar.  ir.  t.  676,  where  H 
o.  Richardson,  6  Car.  &  P.  886;  Com-  appean  that  eren  they  need  not  have 
nionwealth  v.  Bean,  117  BCatt.  141 ;  The  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  thief,  pro- 
State  V.  Rushing,  60  N.  C.  29.  rided  the  receirer  controls  them  in  his 

>  Hopkins  v.  People,  12  Wend.  76.  handa. 

s  People  V.  Johnson,  1  Parker  C.  C.         7  The  State  v.  Soorel,  1  fifUl,  274. 

664 ;  Rioe  o.  The  State,  8  Heisk.  216 ;  And  see  Reg.  v,  WUey,  2  Den.  0.  C.  87, 1 

People  V,  Avila,  43  Cal.  196;  Qandolpbo  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  667. 
V.  The  Stote,  88  Ind.  439 ;  The  State  v.         *  Reg.  v.  HiU,  8  New  Sess.  Cae.  648, 1 

St  Clair,  17  Iowa,  149 ;  Reg.  v.  Pascoe,  Den.  C.  C.  468,  Temp.  &  M.  160, 18  Jar. 

4  New  Sess.  Cas.  66,  2  Car.  &  K.  927.  646, 18  Law  J.  ir.  s.  M.  C.  199. 

«  People  V.  Wiley,  8  Hill,  N.  T.  194.         •  Jones  v.  The    State,  14   Ind.  846. 

As  to  rebeiving,  in  Michigan,  see  People  And  see  Faonce  v.  People,  61  lU.  811 ; 

V.  Reynolds,  2  Mich.  422.  Beg.  v.  Woodward,  Leigh  &  O.  122,  9 

«  Huggins  o.  The  State,  41  Ala.  898;  Cox  C  C.  96;  The  State  v.  St.  Clair,  17 

Reg.  V.  MiUer,  6  Cox  C.  C.  868.  Iowa,  149;  Upton  v.  The  State,  6  Iowa, 

•  Reg.  V.  Smith,  Dears.  494, 6  Cox  C.  466. 
C.  664,  83  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  681,  24  Uw  J. 
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be  no  receiving  of  atolen  goods  which  have  not  been  stolen.^ 
Therefore,  — 

Piinolpal  of  Saoond  Degree.  —  If  the  person  accused  is  an  aider 
at  the  feu^t'  of  the  original  larceny, — in  other  words,  a  prin- 
cipal of  the  second  degree, — he  cannot  be  holden  as  a  re* 
ceiver.' 

Raoehred  from  Fzlnoipal  Offuid«r.  —  He  must  have  received  the 
goods  from  one  guilty  of  the  larceny,  as  principal  offender ;  ^  and 
not,  for  example,  from  another  receiver ;  because,  in  the  latter 
instance,  they  are  not,  as  to  the  person  from  whom  he  gets  them, 
property  stolen.^    So  also,  — 

After  Poiie—ton  1^  Owner.  —  If  the  goods  have  passed  back 
from  the  thief  into  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  and  have  been  re- 
transferred  to  the  thief  otherwise  than  by  a  fresh  larceny  of  them, 
a  receiving  of  them  from  this  thief  is  not  a  receiving  of  stolen 
goods.^    And,  -^ 

"Withoat  Consent  of  Tblef.  —  Where  the  taking  from  the  thief  is 
not  with  his  consent,  it  is  not  within  this  statute,^  but  is  an  orig- 
inal larceny.' 

Original  Laroeny  Statutory.  —  If  the  original  stealing  were  of 
something  not  the  subject  of  larceny  at  the  common  law,  but 
made  such  by  a  statute,  still  the  receiving  of  the  thing  stolen  is 
a  receiving  of  stolen  goods.^ 

§  1141.  Emhezzhd  Q-ood$  :  — 

fimbexalement  a  Separate  OlIiBiioe. «-  If ,  as  under  statutory  forms 
existing  in  some  States,  embezzlement  is  an  offence  distinct  from 
larceny,  and  the  statute  of  receiving  has  merely  the  words  ^^  stolen 
goods,"  plainly,  in  principle,  the  receiving  of  embezzled  goods  is 
not  within  the  latter  prohibition.^    But,  — 

1  Beg.  V.  Debraiel,  11  Cox  C.  C.  207 ;  «  The  State  v.  Ires,  18  Ire.  888. 

The  State  o.  Taylor,  26  Iowa,  278.  *  Bee  further  on  this  point,  CaMells  v. 

*  See  Vol.  I;  f  648-664.  The  State,  4  Terg.  149 ;  Wright  v.  The 

•  Beg.  o.  Onincell,  9  Car.  &  P.  866;  8tate^6  Yerg.  164. 

Beg.  V.  Smith,  Dears.  494,  88  Eng.  L.  &  *  Beg.  v.  Dolan,  Dears.  486,  1  Jar. 

Bq.  681 ;  Beg.  v.  Perkins,  2  Den.  C.  C.  v.  s.  72,  29  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  688,  OTerrol- 

469, 6  Coz  C.  C.  664 ;  The  SUte  v.  Smith,  ing  Beg.  v.  Lyons,  Car.  &  M.  217.    And 

87  Misso.  68 ;  Beg.  v.  Cogghis,  12  Coz  see  Beg.  v.  Schmidt,  Law  BeR.  1 C.  0. 16. 

C.  C.  617,  6  Eng.  Bep.  842.    See  Conner  7  Beg.  v.  Wade,  1  Car.  &  K.  789. 

V.  The  State,  26  Ga.  616.    See  also  Beg.  *  Ante,  (  781. 

V.  KeUj,  2  Car.  A  K.  879.    As  to  receir-  *  Beg.  v,  Deane,  10  U.  C.  Q.  B.  404; 

ing  goods  from  a  slare,  in  Virginia,  see  post,  1 1141,  note. 

Smith  V.  Commonwealth,  10  Leigh,  696.  »>  Ante,  {  1187, 1140. 
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Bmbwil— nt  u  Laroeny.  •*-  We  have  8660,^  that,  acoording  to 
the  terms  of  most  of  the  statutes  against  embezdement,  the 
oSeoder  ^^  shall  be  deemed  to  have  felomously  stolen  "  the  thing 
enbezzled*  If,  therefore,  one  feloniously  receives  the  embezzled 
goods,  his  oase  comes  within  statutes  against  receiving  ^'  stolen  " 
goods.' 

^  Robbery  and  Bwglaiy.  —  Ooods  taken  by  robbery  and  burglary 
are  stolen  goods;  therefore  in  reason  these  statutes  apply  to 
them.' 

§  1142.  Susband  and  Wife  :  — 

Joint  reoeiviiis.  —  It  is  possible  for  husband  and  wife  to  be 
guilty  of  a  joint  receiving ;  but  they  will  not  be,  under  all  dr- 
cumstances  in  which  they  would  be  jointly  liable  if  single> 
There  is  an  E«nglish  case  which  even  apparently  holds,  tiiat  mar- 
ried persons  cannot  be  jointly  convicted  of  this  offsnoe ;  but,  if 
it  does,  it  may  be  deemed  to  be  overruled.^  The  case  itself  is 
lacking  in  some  of  the  elements  ^  which  would  render  it  a  com- 
plete authority  for  this  proposition.^  According  to  general  priuf- 
ciples,  as  explained  in  the  first  voliune,'  proof  of  a  mere  joint 
receiving,  and  no  more,  would  be  inadequate  to  convict  the  wife, 
while  still  it  would  justify  a  conviction  of  the  husband.  But  if 
the  evidence  went  foriher  and  showed  affirmatively,  that  the 
wife,  being  the  more  active  one  of  the  two,  was  in  no  way  influ- 
enced by  the  husband,  that  his  will  in  no  way  impelled  or  per- 
suaded her, — plainly,  on  principle,  she  might  be  convicted  jointly 
with  him.  And  since  a  wife  may  commit  laroeny  acting  sepa- 
rately from  her  husband,  the  husband  may  commit  the  offence 
now  under  discussion  by  receivis^  the  stolen  goods  from  her.' 

1  Ante,  (827.  Ohio,  180 ;  Beg.  v.  Watdroper,  Bell  C.  C. 

*  Beg.  o.  Frampton,  Dean.  &  B.  686 ;    249,  8  Cox  C.  C.  284. 

ante,  1 827.    In  England,  later  legiilatlon         *  Beg.  v.  Wardroper,  BeU  G.  C.  249, 8 

(24&  26  Ylot.  o«  96,  f  91)  hat  ezpreuly  Cox  C.  C.  284.    ' 

placed  goods  embosled  and  otherwise         *  By  the  case  last  cited. 

feloniously  obtained  oa  the  tame  ground.        *  See  BMiop  First  Book,  (  898. 

with  stolen  goods  in  reepect  of  this  of-        T  Beg.  v.  Matthews,  1  Den.  C.  C.  696 ; 

fenee.    8ee>  as  to  this,  Beg.  v.  Smithi  s.  o.  nom.  Beg.  v.  Mathews^  1  Eng.  L.  ft 

Law  Bep.  1  C.  C.  266.    We  saw  in  the  Bq.  649. 

laat  section,  that  the  itatotes  against  re-         •  Vol.  L  {  869,  862,  868. 

ceiTing  include  statutory  Utreenies.    And        *  Beg.  v.  McAthej,  Leigh  &  C.860; 

see  Beg.  v.  Craddock,  2  Dea.  C  C.  81 ;  Beg.  v.  Dring,  Dears.  A  B.  829 ;  Beg.  v. 

aBH|761;  Stat  Grimes,  1 189, 14a  Woodward,  Leigh  ft  G.  128»  9  Gox  a  G 

•  And  see  People  v.  Shepardson,  48  9& 
Gal.  189;   Shriedley  v.  The  State,  28 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  cannot  commit  this  offence  by  re- 
ceiving from  the  husband.^  So  it  has  been  adjudged ;  at  least, 
the  case  must  be  a  yeiy  strong  one  in  which  she  would  be  held 
guilty. 

1  Beg.  V.  Brooks,  Detn.  184^  14  Eii9.L.&]Cq.£8(^;  Beg*  v.  Wardroper,  Bell  0.  C 
249, 8  Cos  C.  C.  284. 

For  BELIGIOUS  WOBSHIP,  lee  Distubbivo  Ifunnres. 
BBSCXJB,  see  Pkisov  Bubaoh,  &o. 
BBSISTING  OFFICBB,  lee  OBsmroTtiro  JntTica  ahb  Gotbbviibht. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

MOT.* 

m 

( 1148.  Introdiiclion. 
1144-1140.  The  Persons  oommitting  the  Act 
1147-1161.  The  Natara  of  the  Ad. 

1162.  The  Intent 
1168-1166.  BenuUning  and  Connected  Qoestiont. 

§  1148.  How  deOned.  —  A  riot  is  such  diflorderly  conduct,  in 
three  or  more  persons  assembled  and  actually  accomplishing  an 
object,  as  is  calculated  to  tenifjr  others.' 

^  IFoT  matter  reUting  to  this  title,  see  distinction  between  these  offences  ap- 

VoL  1. 1 422,  684,  637,  640,  682,  668,  796.  pears  to  be,  that  a  no<  is  a  tomnltaons 

See  this  Tolnme,  Awbat;  Bout;  IJv-  meeting  of  persons  upon  some  purpose 

LAWFUL  AsssMBLT.     For  the  pleading,  which  they  aetuaUy  execute  with  riolenoe ; 

practice,  and  eridenc^,  see  Crim.  Prooed.  a  rmU  is  a  similar  meeting  upon  a  pnr- 

n.  (  092  et  seq.    And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  pose  which,  if  executed,  wonld  make 

I  680-642.  them   rioters,  and  which  they  actnallj 

s  Blackstone's  definition  is  in  YoL  L  make  a  motiim  to  execute ;  and  an  unlawfid 

I  684.    Other  definitions  are:—  aeeembty  is  a  smts   aetewib^  of  persons 

Bawkiiis.  —  "A  riot  seems  to  be  a  upon   a    purpose   which,  if   executed, 

tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace,  by  would  make  them  rioters,  but  which  they 

three  persons  or  more,  assembling  to-  do  net  execute,  nar  make  any  motion  to  exe- 

gether  of  their  own  authority,  with  an  cutef    1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Bng.  ed.  286. 

intent  mutually  to  assist  one  another  He  adopts,  howerer,  Hawkins's  defini- 

against  any  who  shall  oppose  them,  in  tion  of  riot,  deeming  it  substantially  eor- 

the  execution  of  some  enterprise  of  a  rect 

private  nature,  and  afterwards  actually         By  Statute  In  Zndlsaa. — "If  three 

executing  the  same  in  a  riolent  and  tui^  or  more  persons  shatt  actually  do  an  un- 

bulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of  the  peo-  lawful  act  of  Tiolenoe,  either  with  or 

pie,  whether  the  act  taitended  were  of  without  a  common  cause  or  quarrel,  or 

itsdf  Uwful  or  unlawful."    1  Hawk.  P.  eren  do  a  lawful  act  hi  a  Tiolent  and 

C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  618,  1 1.    And  see  The  tumultuous  manner,  they  shall  be  deemed 

State  V.  Cole,  2  McCord,  117, 110;  The  guil^  of  a  riot.**    The  State  v,  Scaggs, 

State  V.  Connolly,  8  Bich.  887.  0  Blackf .  87 ;  Bankus  v.  The  State,  4 

lK»d  Ooke.  —  Blot  "  in  the  common  Ind.  114.  In  the  latter  esse,  the  def end- 
law  signifieth  when  three  or  more  do  ants  had  been  parties  to  what  was  called 
any  unlawful  act,  as  to  beat  any  msn,  or  a  "  charirari,"  or  mock  serenade,  and  it 
to  hurt  him  in  his  park,  chase,  or  warren,  was  held  that  they  were  rightly  conTicted 
or  to  enter  or  take  possession  of  another  of.riot.  Perkins,  J.,  obserred :  "  A  great 
man's  land,  or  to  cut  or  destroy  his  com,  noise  in  the  night-time,  made  by  the 
grass,  or  other  profit,  Ac."    8  Inst  176.  human  roice,  or  by  blowing  a  trumpet, 

Busaell  —  speaking  of   riots,  routs,  is  a  nuisance  to  those  near  whom  it  is 

and  unlawful  assemblies,  says:  "The  made     The  making  of  such  a  noise, 
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How  the  du^yter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The  Persons 
committing  the  Act ;  11.  The  Nature  of  the  Act ;  III.  The  In 
tent ;  lY .  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

I.  The  Per9(m%  eommitting  the  Act. 

§  1144.  How  Many. — A  riot  requires  the  concurrence  of  three 
or  more  persons.^  If  two  perform  any  act,  however  tumultuous, 
their  offence  is  not  riot.'  By  statutes  in  Illinois*  and  Oeorgia,^ 
however,  two  are  sufficient.  And  during  slavery,  two  free  white 
men  and  a  negro  slave  might,  under  common-law  rules,  jointly 
become  guilty  of  riot.* 

§  1145.  "Wife.  —  Though  the  wife  of  a  conspirator  cannot  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  needful  two  in  conspiring,^  it  does  not 
exactly  follow  that  she  may  not  be  one  of  the  required  three  in 
riot.    The  question  does  not  appear  to  be  decided. 

§  1146.  Inactive  Persons  enoonraging  Active  Ones. — Perhaps  there 
are  cases  in  which  what  is  done  by  one  of  three  persons  is  enough 
to  make  him  partaker  of  their  guilt,^  while  yet  his  activity  is  not 
such  as  to  constitute  him  one  of  the  necessary  three  in  a  riot ;  so 
that,  if  there  had  been  three  active  ones,  the  four  would  all  be 
rioters  in  law,  while,  for  the  want  of  the  fourth,  all  escape.  A 
doctrine  like  this,  where  two  of  the  three  were  inactive,  seems  to 


therefore,  in  the  vicinity  of  inhabitants,  riolence,  or  any  other  act  in  a  violent 

is  an  unlawful  act;  and,  if  made   by  and   tumnltaous    manner/'    Rachels  v, 

three  or  more  persons  in  concert,  is,  by  The  State,  61  Ghi.  874 ;  Davenport  v.  The 

the  sUtute  of  1848,  a  riot."    p.  116.    See  State,  88  Ga.  184 ;  Reed  Oa.  CriuL  Law, 

also  Sloan  p.  The   State,  9  Ind.  666;  841. 
Hardebeck  v.  The  SUte,  10  Ind.  469.  i  See  post,  1 1146;  Commonwealth  v. 

By  SUtnte  in  lUinais.  —  Shnilar  to  Gibney,  2  AUen,  160. 
Indiana.    Dougherty  v.  People,  4  Scam.         <  Vol.  I.  |  684 ;  Turpin  v.  The  State* 

179.    "  In  our  crimmal  code,  a  riot  is  de-  4  Biackf .  72 ;   Reg.  v.  Ellis,  Holt,  686 ; 

fined  to  be  the  doing  of  an  unlawful  act  The  State  o.  Allison,  8  Yerg.  428 ;  Rex 

by  two  or  more  persons  with  force  or  o.  Scott,  8  Bur.  1262 ;  Rex  v.  Sudbury, 

violence  against  the  person  or  property  12  Mod.  262 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Edwards, 

of  another,  with  or  without  a  common  1  Ashm.  46. 

cause  of  quarrel,  or  even  do  a  lawful  act         *  Dougherty  v.  People,  4  Scam.  179 ; 

in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  manner."  Bell  o.  liallory,  61  ni.  167. 
R.  S.  c.  80,  §  117.    Breese,  J.,  in  Bell  v.         «  Rachels  v.  The  State,  61  Ga.  874. 
liaUory,  61  Bl.  167, 168.  •  The  SUte  o.  Jackson,  1  Speers,  18 ; 

By  BUtute  in  Oeorsia.  ^  Similar  to  The  State  o.  Thackam,  1  Bay,  868 ;  The 

BUnois.    It  is  where  "  two  or  more  per-  State  v.  Calder,  2  McCord,  462. 
sons,  either  with  or  without  a  common         *  Ante,  (  187. 
cause  of  quarrel,  do  an  unlawful  act  of        T  poit,  1 1168. 
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hare  been  maintained.^  Bat,  in  Maine,  t&e  court  decided,  that, 
if  two  persons  do  the  {^ysioal  mischief  while  a  third  is  present 
abetting  them,  the  offence  may  amount  to  a  riot.' 


n.  The  Ifature  qf  ihe  Aet. 

§  1147.  Apprehension  of  Danger.  —  The  leading  doctrine  nnder 
this  sub-title  is,  that  the  act  must  be  calculated  to  create  appre- 
hension of  danger  in  the  minds  o/  persons  other  than  the  rioters. 
Therefore,-^ 

Besftlng  One. —  Where  three  or  more  innocently  assemble,  and 
some  of  them  fall  upon  one  of  the  company,  doing  no  more  than 
simply  this,  what  they  do  is  not  a  riot.^ 

"  Tenor  of  People."  «—  Whether  the  indictment  should  allege 
that  the  thing  done  was  to  the  terror  of  the  people,  is  a  question 
not  for  this  volume.^  But  the  Massachusetts  court  held^  that,  if 
it  charges  an  assembling  ^^  with  force  and  arms,"  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  rioters,  the  further  allegation  of  terror  is 
unnecessary.  And  Parker,  J.,  spoke  approvingly  of  Lord  Holt's 
^^  distinction  founded  in  good  sense ; "  namely,  ^*  that,  in  indict- 
ments for  that  species  of  riots  which  conwst  in  going  about 
armed,  &c.,  witiiout  committing  any  act,  the  words  aforesaid  are 
necessary  i  because  the  offence  consists  in  terrifying  the  public ; 
but,  in  those  riots  in  which  an  unlawful  act  is  cammittedj  the 
words  are  useless."  ^  But  this  proposition  only  gives  force  to  the 
general  doctrine,  that  the  gist  of  the  offence  is  the  terror  created 
in  persons  pursuing  their  lawful  callings. 

PxiTate  SnterpriBe.  —  It  is  said,  in  some  of  the  books,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  rioters  must  be  of  a  private  nature,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  public ;  ^  but  this  doctrine  cannot  be  maintained.  For 
example,  — 


1  Soott  V.  United  States,  Moirit,  142. 
And  see  Hwdebeck  v.  The  State,  10  Ind. 
469. 

*  The  State  v.  Straw,  88  Maine,  664. 

•  Beg.  V.  Soley,  2  Salk.  604,  606; 
Anonymotui,  6  Mod.  48.  See,  under  the 
Georgia  8tat^te,  Rachels  v.  The  State, 
61  Ga.  874.  And  see  Newby  v.  Territory, 
1  Oregon,  163 ;  The  SUte  v.  Kempf,  26 
Misso.  429. 
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«  Crim.  Frooed.  IL  (  997. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Runnels,  10  Mass. 
618,  620,  referring  to  Reg.  v.  Solej,  11 
Mod.  117.  And  see  Rex  v,  Hughes,  4 
Car.  a  P.  878;  Bex  v.  Cox,  4  Car.  a  P. 
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•  The  State  v.  BrooiDi,  1  Hill,  8.  C. 
861;  The  State  v.  Cole,  2  MoCord,  117. 
Hawkins  says:  "It  seems  agreed,  that 
fbe  injury  or  grieTaikoe  oomplaiaed  el 


CHAP.  XZXYin.]  BIOT.  §  1149 

« 

OppcMdng  Coime  of  JtuUoa  —  A^  riot  may  be  oomaitted  in  op- 
posing the  course  of  justice  of  the  countryA 

§  1148.  How  many  tenifiAd. — Not  more  than  one  need  be  ter- 
rified. Therefore)  in  South  Carolina,  when  two  white  persons 
and  a  negro  slave  went  together  to  where  a  man  was  at  work ; 
upon  their  arrival,  one  of  the  whites  out  a  club  in  the  presence 
of  the  rest,  used  threatening  language  to  the  man,  and  com- 
manded his  associates  to  cut  up  some  house-logs  the  man  had 
prepared,  which  command  they  executed,  ^^ >  this  was  held  to  be  a 
riot.*  And  where  rioters  went  in  a  frolic  at  midnight  to  a  stable, 
and  shaved  the  horse's  tail  of  the  owner,  making  such  noise  as 
aroused  and  alarmed  the  family,  they  were  held  to  be  properly 
convicted ;  the  objection  that  the  injury  was  confined  to  only  one 
fjEunily  being  overruled.' 

§  1149.  TJiiiAwftiinofls  of  Aot.  —  The  act  of  the  rioters  need  not 
be  such  as,  if  performed  by  one,  would  be  unlawful.  Whether 
lawful  or  unlawful,  if  it  is  done  by  three  or  more  in  a  turbulent 

and  iDtended  to  be  roTenged  or  remedied  nent  pleader,  for  the  pmpoee  of  rappreie- 
hy  such  an  aseembl/  muat  relate  to  some  ing  en  ancient  cnatom  of  kicking  about 
priyate  quarrel  only ;  as  the  enclosing  of  footballs  on  Shrore  Tuesday  at  Kings- 
lands  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  ton*npon-Thanies.  The  flnt  count  is  for 
claim  a  right  of  common,  or  gaining  the  riotonsly  kicking  about  a  football  in  the 
possession  of  tenements  the  title  whereof  town  of  Kingston ;  and  the  second,  for  a 
is  hi  dispute,  or  such  like  matters  relat-  common  nuisance  in  kicking  about  a 
ing  to  the  interests  or  disputes  of  partio>  football  in  the  said  town,  ^nd  in  Sir 
ular  persons  no  way  conoemhig  the  pub-  Anthony  Ashley's  Case,  1  Rol.  109,  Coke» 
lie ;  for  whererer  the  intention  of  such  C.  J.,  said  that  the  ttage-plaifen  might  be 
•an  assembly  is  to  redress  public  grier-  indicted  for  a  riot  and  unlawful  assem« 
ances,  as  to  pull  down  all  enclosures  in  bly ;  and  see  Dalt.  Just*  c.  186  (citing 
general,  or  to  reform  religion,  or  to  re-  "Bol.  R.)i  that,  if  such  players  by  their 
more  eril  counsellors  from  the  king,  &c.,  shows  occasion  an  eztraor<tinary  and  un- 
if  they  attempt  with  fbrce  to  execute  usual  concourse  of  people  to  see  .them 
such  their  intentions,  they  are,  in  the  eye  act  their  tricks,  this  is  an  unlawful  a»> 
of  the  law,  guilty  of  levying  war  agalnet  sembly  and  riot,  for  which  they  may  be 
the  king,  and  consequently  of  high  tiea-  indicted  and  fined.  1ft  Yin.  Abr.  tit 
son."  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  616,  Riots,  Ac.,  A.  8."  1  Bust.  Crimes,  8d 
(8.  TreaMm—BioUleea than.  — That  Eng.  ed.  267,  note, 
there  can  be,  in  this  country,  riots  of  the  ^  Pennsylyania  v*  Morrison,  Addison* 
general  sort  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  274.  See  also  Rex  v.  Fursey,  6  Car»  a 
of  this  quotation,  not  amounting  to  trea-  F.  81. 

son,  is  plain  in  principle ;  nor  can  the  *  The  State  v.  Jackson,  1  Spoors,  18. 

proposition  as  one  of  American  law  be  *  The  State  e.  Alexander,  7  Rich.  & 

OTerthrown  by  authoii^  from  the  Eng>  See  also  Pennsylvania  o.  Cribs,  AddisoD, 

lish  books.    Russell,  after  stathag,  hi  hie  277;  The  State  v.  Batchelder,  6  N.  H. 

text,  this  doctrine  of  Hawkins,  adds,  in  a  649.    And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Taylor, 

note :  ''  But  see,  hi  2  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  6  Bhm.  277 ;  Bankus  v.  The  State,  4  Ja4L 

494,  an  indictment  said  to   have  been  114 ;  ante,  (  1148,  note, 
drawn  in  the  year  1797,  by  a  reiy  emi- 
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manner,  calculated  to  excite  terror,  it  is  a  riot.^  An  illustration 
of  this  doctrine  has  already  been  given  under  the  titles  Forcible 
Entry  and  Detainer,  and  Forcible  Trespass.'  On  the  other  hand, 
Hawkins  observes :  *^  It  is  possible  for  more  than  three  persons 
to  assemble  together,  with  an  intention  to  execute  a  wrongful  act, 
and  also  actually  to  perform  their  intended  enterprise,  without 
being  rioters;  as  if  a  competent  9umber  of  people  assemble 
together,  in  order  to  carry  off  a  piece  of  timber  to  which  one  of 
the  company  hath  a  pretended  right,  and  afterwards  do  cany  it 
away  without  any  threatening  words,  or  other  circumstances  of 
terror.  And  from  the  same  ground  it  seems  also  to  follow,  that 
persons  assembled  together  in  a  peaceful  manner  to  do  a  thing 
prohibited  by  statute,  as  to  celebrate  mass,  &c.,  and  afterwards 
peacefully  performing  the  thing  intended,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
rioters ;  for  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  an  assembly  should 
become  riotous  barely  for  doing  a  thing  contrary  to  the  Statute, 
any  more  than  for  doing  a  thing  contrary  to  common  law."  ^ 

§  1150.    Object  of  the  AMembling  —  (Diitliigiilshed  from  Affiray  — 
Trom  UnlAwfra  AMembly  —  jQlning  with  Rloteni).  —  When  persons 

assemble  lawfully,  they  have  not  the  criminal  purpose  necessary 
in  riot.  And  this  has  led  to  the  idea,  expressed  or  implied  in 
some  cases,  that  the  original  object  of  the  coming  together  must 
be  riotous,  or  in  some  way  criminal.^  But  a  combination,  lawful 
in  the  first  instance,  can  be  rendered  unlawful  by  subsequent 
acts ;  and  then  what  is  done  may  be  a  riot.^  Hawkins  states  the 
doctrine  thus :  ^^  It  seems  agreed,  that,  if  a  number  of  persons,* 
being  met  together  at  a  fair  or  market  or  churchale  or  any  other 


1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  616, 1 7 ; 
Kiphart  v.  The  State,  42  Ind.  278 ;  The 
State  V.  Blair,  18  Bich.  98.  And  tee  The 
State  V.  Boiei,  84  Maine,  236;  The  State 
V.  York,  70  N.  C.  66 ;  BeU  o.  BCaliory,  61 
EL  167 ;  The  State  v,  Hughes,  72  N.  C. 
26;  Beg.  v.  Casey,  Ir.  Bep.  8  C.  L.  406 ; 
Darenport  v.  The  Sute,  88  Ga.  184; 
Bant  V.  People,  61  HI.  286 ;  Samanni  v. 
Commonwealth,  16  Qrat.  648. 

s  Ante,  I  490,  497,  600,  601,  604,  606, 
610;  Henderson  v.  Commonwealth,  8 
Grat  706;  Bex  v.  Stroude,  2  Show.  140; 
Bex  V.  Wyyill,  7  Mod.  286 ;  DongUss  «. 
The  State,  6  Terg.  626. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  616,  (  6. 

*  Anonymous,  6  Mod.  48    The  State 
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o.  Stalcnp,  1  Ire.  80.  In  the  latter  case 
it  was  held,  that,  if  an  assembly  is  orig- 
inally lawful, —as,  upon  summons,  to  as- 
sist an  officer  in  the  execution  of  lawful 
process,^  subsequent  iUegal  conduct  will 
not  make  the  persons  rioters.  Said  the 
court :  "  Such  an  assembly  cannot  be 
considered  an  unlawful  assembly.  But, 
we  think,  an  unlawful  assembly  is  a  con- 
stituent and  necessary  part  of  the  offence 
of  arto<.  It  must  precede  the  unlawful 
act  which  consummates  the  offence  of 
riot." 

•  Beg.  V.  Soley,  2  Salk.  694, 695 ;  The 
State  V.  Cole,  2  McCord,  117 ;  The  State 
V.  Snow,  18  Maine,  846. 
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lawful  or  innooent  oocasionY  happen  on  a  sudden  quarrel  to  fall 
together  by  the  ears,  they  are  not  guilty  of  a  riot,  but  of  a  sudden 
a&ay  only,  of  which  none  are  g^nlty  but  those  who  actually 
engage  in  it :  because  the  design  of  l^eir  meeting  was  innocent 
and  lawful,  and  the  subsequent  breach  of  the  peace  happened 
unexpectedly  without  any  previous  intention  concerning  it.  Tet 
it  is  said,  that,  if  persons  innocently  assembled  together  do  after- 
wards, upon  a  dispute  happening  to  arise  amox^  them,  form  them- 
selves into  parties,  with  promises  of  mutual  assistance,  and  then 
make  an  affiray,  they  are  guilty  of  a  riot ;  because,  upon  their 
confederating  together  with  an  intention  to  break  the  i)eace,  they 
may  as  properly  be  said  to  be  assembled  together  for  that  purpose 
from  the  time  of  such  confederacy  as  if  their  first  coming  together 
had  been  on  such  a  design :  however,  it  seems  clear,  that,  if  in  an 
assembly  of  persons  met  together  on  any  lawful  occasion  whatso- 
ever, a  sudden  proposal  should  be  started  of  going  together  in  a 
body  to  pull  down  a  house  or  enclosure,  or  do  any  other  act  of 
violence,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  such  motion 
be  agreed  to,  and  executed  accordingly,  the  persons  concerned 
eannot  but  be  rioters ;  because  their  associating  themselves  to- 
gether for  such  a  new  purpose  is  no  way  extenuated  by  their 
having  met  at  first  upon  another.  Also  it  seems  to  be  certain, 
that,  if  a  person  seeing  others  actually  engaged  in  a  riot,  do  join 
himself  unto  them,  and  assist  them  therein,  he  is  as  much  a  rioter 
as  if  he  had  at  first  assembled  with  them  for  the  same  purpose ; 
inasmuch  as  he  has  no  pretence  that  he  came  innocently  into  the 
company,  but  appears  to  have  joined  himself  unto  them  with  an 
intention  to  second  them  in  the  execution  of  their  unlawful  enter- 
prise ;  and  it  would  be  endless  as  well  as  superfluous  to  examine 
whether  every  particular  person  engaged  in  a  riot  were  in  truth 
one  of  the  first  assembly,  or  actually  had  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  design  thereof."^  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  law, 
beyond  dispute,  tiiat  a  riot  is  an  unlawful  assembly  carried  to 
the  extent  of  actually  doing  the  thing  contemplated ; '  but  the 
result  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  there  must  be  a  space  of 
time  intervening  between  the  existence  of  the  mere  unlawful 
assembly  and  no  more,  and  its  proceeding  to  perpetrate  the  ulte- 
rior aot.    If  an  assembly,  however  innocent  the  original  purpose 

^  1  Hawk.  P.  a  Curw.  •d.  p.  614,  (  S.         *  Poft,  { 1161.    And  tee  the  lint  not* 

«    to  tlili  MCtioii. 
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of  the  coming  together,  does  riotous  things,  then  all  persons  pres- 
ent and  concurring  in  the  things  constitute  themselyes,  by  the 
fact  itself,  an  unlawful  assembly ;  and  not  the  less  so  because  the 
hand  moves  simultaneously  with  the  moving  of  the  mind. 

§  1151.  How  miioh  most  be  done  — -  (PtottngnUhed  from  Unlawfol 
AMembly,  continued — XYom  HoQt).  —  Precisely  how  much  must  be 
done  by  assembled  rioters  to  complete  the  offence,  is  not  clear  on  the 
authorities.  This  question  relates  only  to  the  name  of  the  crime, 
not  to  the  crime  itself.  Because,  as  we  shall  see  under  a  subse- 
quent title,^  a  mere  coming  together  to  commit  a  riot  is  indictable 
as  an  unlawful  assembly ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  also,^  an  act,  per- 
formed by  the  unlawful  assembly,  makes  it  a  rout.  And  the 
name  by  which  the  evil  conduct  is  called,  is  of  no  consequence, 
other  than  as  concerns  the  mere  langui^e  of  the  law.  The  gen- 
eral proposition  in  riot  is,  that  the  thing  contemplated  must  be 
accomplished.' 

ni.  The  Intent. 

§  1152.  Whether  premeditated.  —  Russell  says :  ^*  The  violence 
and  tumult  must  in  some  degree  be  premeditated."^  But  this 
proposition  seems  to  be  an  inference  drawn  from  authorities  not 
well  understood ;  while,  on  principle,  no  reason  appears  for  it. 
And  — 

jPtoUc.  —  Persons  who  actually  intend  only  a  frolic  may,  never- 
theless, commit  a  riot.^ 

IV.  Memaining  and  Connected  Qtiestions. 

§  1158.  BCUdemeanor  or  Felony.  —  Riot  is  misdemeanor,  not 
felony.^  But  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  a  statute  has 
elevated  it  to  the  higher  degree.^ 

Abetting.  —  One  may  become  guSlty  as  a  rioter,  by  countenancing 
those  who  commit  the  act,  while  doing  nothing  personally.'    But 


1  Poft,  UiTLAwnn.  Ambmblt.  *  The  State  o.  Alexander,  7  Bich.  & 

*  Poet,  Rout.  •  Bex  o.  Fureey,  6  Car.  &  P.  81. 

P  Rex  9.  Birt,  6  Car.  &  P.  154 ;  Reg.         7  Rex  v.  Fiirsey,  supra.    See  Rex  «. 

V.  Yincent,  9  Car.  &  P.  91 ;  ante,  (  1148  Thanet,  1  East  P.  C.  408. 
and  notes.    Contra,  Lord  Holt,  in  Reg.         *  Vol.  I.  §  682,  668;  Williams  v.  The 

0.  Soley,  11  Mod.  116.      See  1   Ross.  State,  9  BGsso.  268;   Rex   v.  Hunt,  1 

Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  266,  note.  Eeny.  108.    And  see  Treat  v.  Jones,  88 

«  1  Ross.  Crunes,  8d  Bng.  ed.  268.  Conn.  884. 
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where  the  judge  told  the  juiy,  that,  "  in  liototis  and  tumultaoiis 
assemblies,  all  who  are  present  and  not  actuallj  assisting  in  the  sup- 
pression in  the  first  instance  are,  in  presumption  of  law,  participants, 
and  that  the  obligation  is  cast  upon  a  person  so  circumstanced  to 
proYe  his  non-interference,"  the  court  of  review  held  this  instruc- 
tion  to  be  erroneous.^  There  most  be,  if  not  an  active  assistance, 
a  readiness  to  assist,^  or  such  counselling  as  renders  one  liable  ac- 
cording to  general  principles  stated  in  the  preceding  volume.' 

§  1154.   ConTiotlon  for  a  Minor   Offence  —  Former   Jeopardy.  — 

Some  things  under  these  heads  have  been  decided;  but  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  preceding  volume,^  and  to  the  cases.' 

§  1155.  Attempts.  —  It  has  been  already  noted  ^  that,  out  of  a 
particular  form  of  attempted  riot,  the  law  has  created  the  sepa- 
rate offence  of  unlawful  assembly;  and,  when  this  form  of 
attempt  has  made  a  step  of  fartiher  progress,  still  another  name 
is  given  it,  namely,  rout.  It  seems  quite  possible  there  should 
be  other  kinds  of  indictable  attempt  to  commit  riot ;  but  the 
question  appears  not  to  have  arisen  in  any  of  the  reported  cases. 

^  The  State  v.  McBride»  19  Misso.  289.  *  Commonwealth   o.  Kinnej,  2   Ya. 

SeeVoLI.  {720,  721;  Beg.  9.  Atkinion,  Oas.  189;  The  State  v.  Towiuend,  2 

11  Coz  C.  C.  SaO.  Harring.  Del  643;   Shoiue  v.  Common- 

s  PemiBjlyania  v.  Craig,  Addison,  190.  wealth,  6  Barr,  88 ;  Rex  v.  Hemings,  2 

*  Vol  I.  S  628  et  leq.,  640-722;  Beg.  Show.  98;  Rex  v.  Heaps,  2  Salk.  698; 

9,  Sharpe,  8  Cox  C.  C.  288.  Rex  v.  Hughes,  4  Car.  ft  P.  878 ;  Bex  9. 

«  YoL   L   (  794,   and    the    chapter  Cox,  4  Car.  ft  P.  688. 

throughout     and     the     accompanying  *  Ante,  ( 116L 
ehaptera. 

For  BIYEB,  see  Wat. 
•  BOAD,  see  Wat. 
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BOBBKBY.^ 

(1166,1167.  Introdaction. 

116&-1166.  The  Larceny. 

1106-117&  The  violence. 

1174-1176.  The  Fear. 

1177, 117&  What  ia  deemed  the  Penon. 

1171^1182.  Remaming  and  Connoted  Qnestioiia. 

§  1156.  Bow  deflned.  —  RoUSeij  lA  laroeny  conunitted  hj  yio^ 
lence  from  the  person  of  one  put  in  fear.* 
§  1157.  Bow  the  cshaptor  dMdod.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The 

1  For  matter  reUting  to  thie  title,  lee  of  another,  or  in  hli  presenoe,  agalna t  hia 

Vol.  I.  (  8S8, 868»  861, 488»  471»  667,  682,  wiU,  bj  yioienoe  i»  patting  him  in  fear." 

686,  748,  066, 1066, 1068, 1064.    See  thia  S  Eaat  P.  C.  707. 
Toluna,  AaaAVLT ;  liASCBn  T ;  Labooitt         Bladk8tone.-*"The    feloniona    and 

CoiffouHD.    Fprthe  pleading,  pnustioe,  forcible  taking,  from  the  perM>n  of  an- 

and  OTidenoe,  tee   (^m.  Proced.   IL  other,  of  goods  or  money  to  anj  yaine, 

(  1001  et  eeq.    And  tee,  at  to  both  law  by  riolence  or  patting  him  in  f ear.**    4 

and  procednre,  Stat.  Crimes,^  868, 881,  Bl.  Com.  242. 
617-^80.  Iiord,  JianaAeld.—  "  A  feloniona  tak- 

s  And  aee  The  State  v.  Gorham,  66  ing  of  property  from  the  perton  of  an- 

N.  H.  162.    Some  other  deflnitione  are  other  by  force."    Bex  v.  Donolly,  2  Bast 

the  foUowing :  —  P.  C.  716^  726. 

Ziord  Ooke.  —  *'  Bobbery  it  a  felony         By  Btatnte  In  Ohio.  —  "  If  any  per- 

by  the  common  law,  committed  by  a  yio-  eon  efaall  forcibly  and  by  riolence,  or  by 

lent  astaolt  upon  the  perton  of  another,  patting  in  fear,  take  from  the  perton  of 

by  patting  him  in  fear,  and  taking  from  another  any  money  or  personal  property 

hit  perton  hia  money  or  other  goods  of  of  any  yalne  whataoeyer,  with  Intent  to 

any  yalne  whatsoeyer."    8  Inst  68.  tteal  or  rob,  ererj,"  Ac.    Tamer  9.  The 

Ziord  Hale.  —  "  Bobbery  is  the  f eloni-  State,  1  Ohio  State,  422. 
one  and  yiolent  taking  of  any  money  or  .       Other  States. — As  to  Massaehusetta, 

goods  from  the  person  of  another,  pat-  tee  Commonwealth  v.  Humphries,  7  Maas. 

ting  him  in  fear,  be  the  yalne  thereof  242.     As  to  Georgia,  tee  Long  v.  The 

aboye  or  nnder  one  thilling."    1  Hale  P.  State,  12  6a.  298.     At  to  New  Hamp- 

C.  682.  thire,  tee  The  State  v.  Gorham,  tnpra. 

HawUna.  —  "  Bobbery  it  a  f eloniont  At  to  Kentacky,  tee  Taylor  9.  Common- 

and  yiolent  taking  away  from  the  perton  wealth,  8  Bush,  606 ;  Commonwealth  9. 

of  another,  goods  or  money  to  any  yalne,  Ttemer,  6  Bush,  816.    As  to  Mistoori, 

putting  him  in  fear."    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  tee  The  SUte  9.  Howerton,  60  Miato.  01. 

Curw.  ed.  p.  212.  At  to  Kantat,  tee  The  State  9.  Baznett, 

Seat.— "  A  feloniont  taking  of  money  8  Kan.  260.   Andtee,attoyarioaa8tatei, 

or  goodt,  to  any  yalne,  from  the  person  Stat.  Crimea,  (  619-680. 
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Larceny ;  !!•  The  Violence ;  III.  The  Fear ;  IV.  What  may  be 
deemed  the  Penon ;  V.  Bemaining  and  Connected  Questions. 


L  The  Larceny. 

§  1168*  RobbMy  is  Oomponnd  X«ro«&y.  — *  RobbeiJ,  W6  hare 
seen,^  is  a  mere  compound  larceny.  It  consists  of  the  same  Lar- 
ceny treated  of  in  a  pre vion^  chapter,  aggravated  by  what  is  to 
be  described  in  those  parts  of  this  chapter  which  foUow  the  pres- 
ent sub-title.    Thus,  —  • 

§  1159.  Wbat  ilie  Indiotmeiit  ohargM.  —  The  indictment  for  rob- 
bery charges  a  larceny,^  together  with  the  aggravating  matter 
which  makes  it,  in  tiie  particular  instance,  robbery.  For  ex- 
ample, the  property  \&  described  the  same  as  in  an  indictment  for 
larceny;'  the  ownerdup  is  in  the  same  way  set  out^^  and  so  of 
the  rest.    Then,  — 

Aggravatton  not  proreA  —  If  the  aggravating  matter  is  not 
proved  at  the  trial,  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  the  simple 
larceny.* 

§  1160.  Bnbjeots  of  Statatoty  Laroeny  only.  —  It  is  a  principle 
of  interpretation  explained  in  another  connection,  that  whatever 
is  newly  created  by  statute  has  the  same  incidents  as  if  it  had 
existed  at  the  common  law.^  Therefore,  if  a  statute  makes  it 
larceny  to  steal  a  thing  not  the  subject  of  larceny  at  the  common 
law,  then  it  becomes,  by  legal  consequence,  a  robbery  to  take  this 
thing  forcibly  from  the  person  of  one  put  in  fear.  This  plain 
proposition  seems  never  to  have  been  disputed,  and  on  it  many 
cases  proceed.^ 

§  1161.  Aoportetlon.  —  Again,  in  robbery,  as  in  simple  larceny, 
there  must  b^  an  asportation.  Consequently,  if  the  one  assaulted 
merely  drops  the  thing,  the  other,  who  is  apprehended  before  he 
takes  it  up,  does  not  commit  robbery.'    And,  says  Lord  Hale,  ^*  if 


1  Ante,  (  802. 

s  Grim.  Flroced.  11. }  1002;  Matthews 
V.  The  SUtQ,  4  Ohio  State,  ftSO. 

*  Brennon  v.  The  State,  26  Ind.  408 ; 
McEntee  o.  The  8Ute,  24  Wit.  43. 

*  Commonwealth  o.  Clifford,  8  Cash. 
215 ;  Smedly  v.  The  State,  80  Tezai,  214 ; 
FlMpIe  9.  Vice,  21  Cal.  844;  Crews  v. 
The  State,  8  Coldw.  860;  dim.  Proced. 

n.  s  1007. 


•  Vol.  I.  f  1066 ;  The  Sute  v.  Jenkinf , 
86  Misso.  872. 

•  Sut.  Crimei,  §  189. 

^  For  example.  Rex  v.  Camion,  Rum. 
A  Rj.  146;  McBntee  v.  The  State,  24 
WiB.  48 ;  Reg.  v.  Hemmings,  4  Foit.  kjt, 
60 ;  The  Stote  v.  Carro,  26  La.  An.  877. 
And  iee  the  form  of  indictment,  8  Chit 
Crim.  Law,  807, 808. 

•  Rex  V.  Farrell,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  821^ 
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A  have  his  purse  tied  to  his  girdle,  and  B  assaults  him  to  rob 
him,  and  in  struggling  the  girdle  breaks,  and  the  purse  falls  to 
the  ground,  this  is  no  robbeiy ;  because  no  taking.  But  if  B 
take  up  the  purse ;  or,  if  B  had  the  purse  in  his  huid,  and  then 
the  girdle  break,  and  striving  lets  the  purse  'fiedl  to  the  ground, 
and  never  takes  it  up  again ;  this  is  a  taking  and  lobbeiy."  ^ 

§  1162.  Value.  —  Moreover,  the  thing  taken  must,  as  in  simple 
larceny,  be  valuable,  yet  need  be  oifly  of  the  minutest  value ;  as, 
where  it  was  a  piece  of  paper,  alleged  to  be  worth  one  penny, 
robbery  was  held  to  be  committed.^ 

§  1162  a.  Feionioiu  Intent.  —  There  must  be  the  same  felonious 
intent  as  in  simple  larceny.     Thus, — 

Mere  Battery.  —  If  one  commits  a  mere  battery  on  another, 
with  no  intent  to  steal,  this  is  not  robbery.*    And,  — 

CompeUing  Payment.  —  If  a  man  by  violence  compels  a  debtor 
to  pay  what  he  owes,  this  is  not  robbery.* 

§  1168.  Olvlng  back  the  Thing.  —  After  the  taking  has  been 
effected,  the  crime  is  not  purged  by  giving  back  the  thing  taken.^ 
In  like  manner,  — 

Offering  Pay.  —  The  offer  of  money  to  the  injured  person,  less 
than  the  value  of  the  goods,  will  not  make  the  taking  of  them 
less  criminal.^ 

§  1164.  Giving  to  Robber  under  Compulsion. — We  considered  in 
the  first  volume  the  two  cases,  of  money  g^ven  by  a  woman  as- 
saulted to  preserve  her  chastity ;  ^  and,  of  one  writing  an  order 
under  compulsion.®  Though  the  person  assaulted  delivered  with 
his  own  hand  to  the  assailant  the  thing  taken,  the  taking  may  still 
be  robbery.® 

§  1165.  "  Penonal  Property."  —  Bank-notes  are  ^*  personal  prop- 
erty," within  the  robbery  statute  of  Ohio.^^ 


note;  B.  o.  nom.  Farrert  Case,  2  East 
P.  C.  667 ;  ante,  §  797. 

1  1  Hale  P.  C.  683,  referring  to  8  Inst 
69 ;  Dalt.  Just.  c.  100;  Cromp.  86. 

>  Bex  V.  Bingley,  6  Car.  ft  P.  602 ; 
ante,  }  768. 

'  Murphy  v.  People,  6  Thomp.  ft  C. 
802,  8  Hon,  114 ;  The  State  v,  Curtis,  71 
N.  C.  66.  And  see  Jordan  o.  Common- 
wealth, 26  Grat.  943,  948. 

*  Reg.  V.  Hemmings,  4  Fost.  ft  F.  60. 
And  see  People  v.  Yioe,  21  CaL  844; 
ante,  (  849. 
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•  1  Hale  P.  C.  688 ;  Rex  v.  Peat,  1 
Leach,  4th  ed.  228, 2  East  P.  C.  667 ;  ante, 
{796. 

•  Rex  0.  Sunons,  2  East  P.  C.  712 ; 
Rex  V.  Spencer,  2  East  P.  0.  712.  And 
see  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  e4.  p.  216,  ( 18; 
ante, }  846. 

t  Vol.  L  §  829. 

•  Vol.  L  S  748. 

•  1  Hale  P.  C.  688. 

10  Tomer  v.  The  State,  1  Ohio  Stata^ 
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n.  The  Violenee. 

§  1166.  Aotnal  or  Appr^anded.  —  Theie  must  be,  in  robbery, 
either  actual  yiolenoe  inflicted  on  the  person  robbed;  or  such 
demonstrations  or  threats,  and  under  sudh  circumstances,  as  to 
create  in  him  reasonable  apprehension  of  bodily  injury. 

§  1167.  Aotnal  Violence  —  (Snatobing).  —  According  to  East, 
the  taking  unawares  or  snatching  of  a  thing  from  the  hand  oi 
head  of  one  is  not  robbery,  ^unless  there  be  some  previous 
struggle  for  the  possession.''^  But  in  the  later  editions 
of  Hawkins,  it  is  said  to  be  robbery  **to  snatch  a  basket  of 
linen  suddenly  from  the  head  of  another."  *  The  true  doctrine 
is,  that  the  snatching  will  be  robbery,  if  the  article  is  so  attached 
to  the  person  or  clothes  as  to  create  resistance,  however  slight ; 
not  otherwise.  And  where  a  watch  was  fastened  to  a  steel  chain 
passing  round  the  owner's  neck,  one  who  snatched  it  away,  break- 
ing the  chain,  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  this  offence.  ^^  For  the 
prisoner  could  not  obtain  the  watch  at  once,  but  had  to  overcome 
the  resistance  the  steel  chain  made,  and  actual  force  was  used  for 
the  purpose."  '  To  snatch  a  pin  from  a  lady's  head-dress,  so  vio- 
lently as  to  remove  with  it  a  part  of  the  hair  from  the  place  where 
it  was  fixed,^  or  to  force  an  ear-ring  from  her  ear,^  is  robbery ;  but 
not,  to  snatch  property  merely  from  another's  hand.^ 

§  1168.  TaUng  after  Previoiia  Disabling.  —  Plainly,  if  the  robber 
has,  in  any  way,  disabled  his  victim,  a  simple  taking  then  from 
the  person  i&  sufficient.    And,  — 

Officer  Handcuffing.  —  Where  a  bailiff  handcufb  his  prisoner, 
under  pretence  of  conducting  him  more  safely  to  prison,  but 
really  to  rob  him ;  then,  if  he  takes  money  from  the  disabled 
prisoner's  pocket,  the  offence  is  robbery.^    So, — 

Seising  by  Throat.  —  If  one  seizes  another  by  the  cravat,  then 
forces  him  against  the  wall,  then  abstracts  his  watch  from  his 

1  2  East  P.  C.  706.  •  Bex  v.  Baker,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  290, 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cturw.  ed.  p.  214,  {9.  2  Eaat  P.  C.  702 ;   Bex  v.  Macauley,  1 

*  Bex  V.  Mason,  Buss.  &  By.  419.  Leach,  4th  ed.  287 ;  Bex  p.  Bobins,  1 
And  eee  The  State  v.  Broderick,  59  Leach,  4th  ed.  290,  note ;  Bonsall  v.  The 
MiBto.  818 ;  The  State  v.  McCune,  6  B.  L  Stote,  35  Ind.  400.  See  Mahonej  o.  Peo< 
60 ;  The  State  v.  John,  6  Jones,  N.  C.  168.  pie,  5  Thomp.  &  C.  829,  8  Hun,  202. 

*  Bex  V.  Moore,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  885.  7  k^z  t^.  Gascoigne,  1  Leach,  4th  ed 

*  Bex  V.  Lapler,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  820,  280,  2  East  P.  C.  709. 
2  East  P.  C.  557,  708. 
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pocket  even  without  his  knowledge,  this  graver  form  of  larceny 
is  committed.^ 

§  1169.  Apprehended  Violence.  —  It  is  sufficient,  in  this  offence, 
that,  instead  of  inflicting  actual  yiolenoe,  the^wrong-doer  creates 
in  his  victim  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  it,  aad  thos.seeurea 
his  object.  One  adecjuate  method  is  by  assault.^  And^  where 
money  was  g^ven  to  one  of  a  mob  in  a  time  of  riot,  on  his  coming 
to  the  house  and  begging  in  a  manner  which  implied  menace  if  it 
were  not  given,  the  getting  of  it  was  held  to  be  robbery.^    . 

§  1170.  Apprehenfllon  Beaeonable.  —  The  menace  must  be  of  a 
kind  to  excite  reasonable  apprehension  of  danger.  Nothing  short 
will  do.*    Moreover,  — 

Taking  wbiie  Peer  oontiniiea. —  Though  theapparent  daXiger  need 
not  be  immediate  and  the  taking  is  not  required  to  be  on  the 
instant,  the  goods  must  be  parted  with  while  the  fear  continuesy 
and  not  after  time  has  elapsed,  especially  in  the  robber's  absence^ 
for  it  to  be  removed.*    And  — - 

Oivlnf  under  CompeUed  Oath.  —  Lord  Hale  says:  ^*If  thieves 
come  to  rob  A,  and,  finding  little  about  him,  enforce  him  by 
menace  of  death  to  swear  upon  a  book  to  fetch  them  a  greater 
sum,  which  he  doth  accordingly,  this  is  a  taking  by  robbeiy,  yet 
he  was  not  in  conscience  bound  by  such  compelled  oath ;  for  the 
fear  continued,  though  the  oath  bound  him  not."  « 

§  1171.  Apprehended  Deatniotton  of  the  Habitation.  —  A  real  or 
apparent  exception  to  the  general  doctrine  of  this  sub-title  is  seen 
in  some  English  cases,  as  follows.  Where  the  threat  was  by  a 
rioter,  to  tear  down  corn  and  the  dwelling-house,  the  giving 
under  fear  of  it  was  deemed  to  constitute  the  taker  a  robber.^ 

1  Commonwealth  v.  Snelling,  4  Binn.         '  Long  v.  The  State,  12  Ga.  203 ;  Bex 

879.    Of  a  like  eort  ia  Mahonej  v.  Peo-  o.  Jackson,  I  East  P.  C.  Add.  xxi.,  1 

pie,  5  Thomp.  &  C.  829,  8  Hun,  202.  Leach,  4tli  ed.  198,  note,  2  Ih.  618,  note; 

Dmnkenneas.  —  See,  where  the  taking  1  Hawk  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  218,  §  1. 
was  from  a  drunken  man,  Brennan  v.         ^  I  Hale  P.  C.  682.    Hawkins  appears 

The  State,  25  Ind.  408.  to  he  of  the  opfaiion,  that  such  ah  oadi». 

>  1  Hale  P.  C.  583 ;   1  Hawk.  P.  C.  operating   on   a   mistaken   man's  con- 

Curw.  ed.  p.  214,  {  7.    Under  some  cir-  science,  is  itself  a  force  which  makes 

cumstances,  the  ohtalning  of  money  hy  the  transaction  robbery.    1  Hawk.  P.  C. 

assault  will  be  robbery,  though  the  as-  Curw.  ed.  p.  218,  (  1 ;  but  Lord  Hale's 

sailed  person  is  not  put  in  fear.    The  reason  —  namely ,   that   the   fear    oon* 

State  o.  Gorham,  55  N.  H.  162.  tinues  ^  is  a  better  one,  and  doubtlesa 

s  Bex  V.  Taplin,  2  East  P.  C.  712.  where  this  reaaon  does  not  apply,  the 

*  Long  17.  The  State,  12  Ga.  298;  2  consequence  does  not  follow. 
East,  P.  C.  718;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.         ▼  Bex  v.  Simons,  2  East  P.  C.  78t 

ed.  p.  214,  {8.  See  Bex  v.  Gnosil,  1  Car.  ft  P.  804. 
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Even  where  the  danger  waa  not  unmediate,  but  It  was  threatened 
to  bring  a  mob  from  a  neighboring  town  then  in  a  state  of  riot, 
and  bum  down  the  honse,  and  the  goods  were  parted  with 
through  £ear  that,  this  consequence  would  follow  a  refusal,  but 
not  otherwise  from  apprehension  of  peisonal  danger,  the  crime 
was  held  to  be  committed.^  The  reasons'  on  which  these'  eases 
proceed  ave  not  dear  in  the  reports  of  them ;  but  East  asks,  ^^  if' 
the  threat  of  burning  down  a  man's  dwelling-house  by  a  mob  do 
not  in  itself  conyej  a  threat  of  personal  danger  to  the  occupiers."  * 
However  this  may  be,  the  dwelling-house  is  a  different  thing  in 
the  law  from  merd  property.  Besides,  one  without  habitation  is 
exposed  to  the  indement  elements ;  so  that  to  deprive  a  man  of 
his  house  is  equivalent  to  inflicting  personal  injury  upon  him. 

§  1172.  Cluurse  of  Sodomy.  —  But  the  English  cases  make  one 
real  exception  to  the  general  doctrine.  They  hold  that,  if  a  man 
to  extort  money  from  another,  threatens  to  bring  against  him  a 
charge  of  sodomy,  and,  through  fear  of  this  charge,  whether  well ' 
or  ill  founded,  and  the  loss  of  reputation  following,  the  accused 
person  parts  with  his  property,  the  taking  is  robbery.  There  is 
clearly  no  foundation  of  principle  for  this  exception  ;  and,  though 
it  is  well  established  in  the  actual  adjudications  of  the  English 
tribunals,  perhaps  also  of  our  own,^  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
excrescence  on  the  law. 

§  1178«  Otiier  Tbreata.of  Proseontton.  —  In  no  other  case  will 
a  threat  of  prosecution  justify  the  fear  necessary  in  robbery ;  ^ 

1  Bex  0.  Aitley,  2  Ewt  P.  C.  720;  ttead,  1  Bum.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  804; 

Bex  V.  Browo,  2  Eaat  P.  C.  781.  Long  v.  The  SUte,  12  Ga.  293 ;  People  u. 

•  2  East  P.  C.  781,  Dote.  McDaniels,  1  Parker  C.  C.  108 ;  Britt  9. 

•  Rex  V.  Gardner,  1  Car.  &  P.  470,  The  State,  7  Humph.  46.  Some  of  the 
Littledale,  J.,  obserring:  "If  he  was  abore  cases  go  only  to  the  point,  that  it 
gvilty,  the  prisoner  ought  to  hare  prose-  is  robbery  to  extort  money  by  means  of 
cuted  him  for  it,  and  not  hare  extorted  a  charge  of  sodomy,  learing  the  question 
money  from  him."  open,  whether  the  fear  relates  to  physical 

•  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  216,  consequences  of  a  prosecution,  or  to  the 
S  10 ;  Bex  r.  Knewlaad,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  loss  of  charaotev.  Other  cases  decide, 
721,  780 ;  Rex  v.  Jones,  2  East  P.  C.  714,  that  it  need  only  be  of  the  lost  of  char* 
716, 1  Leaeh,  4th  ed.  180;  Rex  v.  Har-  acter. 

rold,  2  East  P.  C.  716;   Rex  v.  Stringer,  *  Britt  v.  The  Stote,  7  Humph.  46; 

2  Moody,  261 ;  Rex  v.  Fuller,  Russ.  &  Ry.  Rex  v.  Newton,  Car.  Crim.  Law,  8d  ed. 

408;  Rex  o.  Donnally,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  286 ;   Rex  v.  Knewland,  2  Leach,  4th  ed. 

108 ;  8.  o.  nom.  Rex  v.  Donally,  2  East  721 ;  a.  a  Rax  v.  Wood,  2  East  P.  C.  782 ; 

P.  C.  718,  788;  Rex  v.  Egerton,  Russ.  ft  Long  o.  The  State,  12  Ga.  208;   Reg.  v, 

Ry.  876 ;   Rex  v,  Hickman,  2  East  P.  C.  Henry,  2  Moody,  118.    Obtaining  money 

728, 1  Leach,  4th  ed.  278;  Rex  o.  Elm-  from  a  woman,  by  a  threat  to  accuse  her 
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becanse  a  man  in  the  hands  of  the  law  is  not  legally  presumed  to 
be  in  danger  of  bodily  harm.    Still  — 

Threat  mm  Bfiodemeanor.  —  The  getting  of  money  from  one  under 
the  threat  to  indict  him  for  perjury  has  been  deemed  to  be  a 
criminal  misdemeanor,  though  not  robbery ;  for,  said  Lord  Holt, 
**  if  a  man  will  make  use  of  a  process  of  law  to  terrify  another 
out  of  his  money,  it  is  such  a  trespass  as  an  indictment  will  lie."  ^ 

III.  The  Fear. 

§  11T4.  Oenaral  Dootrine  stated.  —  Force  and  fear  are,  in  this 
offence,  usually  connected ;  therefore,  in  the  last  sub-title,  we 
obtained  some  views  pertaining  to  this.  In  general  terms,  the 
person  robbed  must  be,  in  legal  phrase,  put  in  fear.    But,  — 

Force  supplying  Place  of  Fear.  —  If  force  is  used,  there  need  be 
no  other  fear  than  the  law  will  imply  from  it ;  there  need  be  no 
fear  in  fact.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  must  be  either  force 
or  fear,  not  necessarily  both.*  The  better  form  of  the  proposition 
is,  that,  where  there  is  no  actual  force,  there  must  be  actual  fear ; 
but,  where  there  is  actual  force,  the  fear  is  conclusively  inferred 
by  the  law.'  And,  within  this  distinction,  an  assault,  without  a 
battery,  is  probably  to  be  deemed  actual  fbrde.^ 

In  Absence  of  Force,  Fear  In  Faot.  —  Where  neither  this  force  is 
employed,  nor  any  fear  is  excited,  there  is  no  robberya,  though 
there  be  reasonable  grounds  for  fear.^  But  the  exciting  of  an 
actual  fear,  without  the  employment  of  force,  is  adequate.^ 

§  1175.  Time  of  the  Fear.  —  The  fear  of  physical  ill  must  come 
before  the  relinquishment  of  the  property  to  the  thief,  and  not 
after ;  else  the  offence  is  not  robbery.^ 

husband  of  an  indecent  assault,  is  not  And  see  Sejmonr  «.  The  State,  16  Ind. 

robbery.    Kez  v.  Edwards,  6  Car.  ft  P.  288. 

618 ;  8.  0.  nom.  Rez  v.  Edward,  1  Moody         *  See  also  Rex  v.  Reane,  2  Leach,  4th 

ft  R.  267.  ed.  616. 

i  Reg.  9.  Woodward,  11  Mod.  187.         *  Vol.  I.  §  438 ;  The  Sute  v.  Qorham, 

And  see  post,  {  1201.  66  N.  H.  162. 

>  Commonwealth  v.  Snelling,  4  Binn.         *  Rez  v.  Reane,  2  East  P.  C.  784,  2 

879 ;  McDaniel  o.  The  Sute,  8  Sm.  ft  M.  Leach,  4th  ed.  610.    And  see  2  East  P.  C. 

401, 418 ;  The  State  v.  Cowan,  7  Ire.  289 ;  666,  666. 

Commonwealth  «.  Humphries,  7  Bfass.         *  Commonwealth  v.  Brooks,  I  Dnrall, 

242;  Rex  v.  Frances,  2  Comjns,  478;  160;   The  State  v.  Howerton,  68  Misso. 

Long  V.  The  Stote,  12  Qa.  298;  McDan-  681 ;  Glass  v.  Commonwealth,  6  Bnsh, 

iel's  Case,  19  HoweU  St.  Tr.  746,  806.  486. 

7  Bex  V.  Harmao,  2  East  P.  G.  786b 
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§  1176.  Intent  to  ProMoate  Robber.  —  The  relinquifihment  of 
the  property,  not  through  actual  fear,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
proBecuting  the  robber,  is  coz^idered  in  the  first  yolume.^ 

rV.   What  may  he  deemed  the  Penan. 

§  1177.  Taking  must  be  from  Penon.  —  Sinoe  robbery  is  an 
offence  as  well  against  the  person  as  the  property,  the  taking  must 
be,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  from  the  person.^ 

What  this  means.  —  The  meanii^  of  this  legal  phrase  is,  not  that 
the  taking  must  necessarily  be  from  the  actual  contact  of  the 
body,  but  if  it  is  from  under  the  personal  protection  that  will 
suffice.* 

§  1178.  Penonal  Proteotion.  —  Within  this  doctrine,  the  person 
may  be  deemed  to  protect  all  things  belonging  to  the  indiyidual, 
within  a  distance,  not  easily  defined,  oyer  which  the  influence  of 
the  personal  presence  extends.  *^If  a  thief,"  says  Lord  Hale, 
"  come  into  the  presence  of  A ;  and,  with  yiolence  and  putting  A 
in  fear,  drives  away  his  horse,  cattle,  or  sheep  ; "  he  commits  rob- 
bery.^    The  better  expression  is,  that  — 

Preaenoe.  —  A  taking  in  the  presence  of  an  individual  (of 
course,  there  being  a  putting  in  fear)  is  to  be  deemed  a  taking 
from  his  person.'^ 

1  Vol.  I.  (  488.  But  pntt  the  doctrine  thus :  "In  rob- 

*  Stegar  v.  The  State,  89  Ga.  683 ;  herj,  it  ia  nifflcient  if  the  property  be 
Kit  V,  The  State,  11  Humph.  167.  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  owner ;  it 

i  And  eee  ante,  {  898, 902.  need  not  be  taken  immediately  from  his 

*  1  Hale  P.  C.  583.  person,  so  that  there  be  Tiolence  to  his 

*  Bex  V.  Frances,  2  Comyns,  478 ;  person  or  putting  him  in  fear.  As  where 
B.  0.  nom.  Rex  v.  Francis,  2  Stra.  1016»  one,  having  first  assaulted  another,  takes 
Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  118.  In  United  States  away  his  horse  standing  by  him ;  or, 
V.  Jones,  8  Wash.  C.  C.  2(^9,  210,  the  having  put  him  in  fear,  drives  his  cattle 
learned  Judge  employed  a  form  of  ex-  out  of  his  pasture  in  his  presence,  or 
pression  somewhat  different,  but  mean-  takes  up  his  purse  which  the  other  in  his 
ing  the  same  thing.  He  said :  "  It  is  fright  had  throwij  into  a  bush,  or  his  hat 
objected,  that  the  taking  must  he  from  ths  which  had  fallen  from  his  head."  2  East 
penon.  The  law  is  otherwise;  for,  if  it  P.  C.  707.  *'0r,"  adds  Hawkms,  "robs 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  owner,  —  as,  if  my  servant  of  my  money  before  my 
by  intimidation  he  is  compelled  to  open  face."  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  214, 
his  desk,  from  which  his  money  is  taken,  (  6.  See  also  Turner  v.  The  State,  1 
or  to  throw  down  his  purse,  which  the  Ohio  State,  422 ;  Bex  v.  Fallow*,  6  Car. 
robber  picks  up,— it  is  robbery."    Mr.  ft  P.  608. 
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V.  Remaining  and  Connected  QiieeHons. 

§  1179.  Felony.  —  Robbeiy  is  a  common-law  felony,  "  amongst 
the  most  heinous  felonies."  ^  The  collateral  consequences  are 
such  as  the  first  volume  discloses.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  them 
here. 

§  1180.  Offenden  oomWiiliic. — **In  some  cases,''  says  Hawkins, 
*^  a  man  may  be  said  to  rob  me,  where  in  truth  he  never  actually 
had  any  of  my  goods  in  his  possession :  as,  where  I  am  robbed  by 
several  of  one  gang,  and  one  of  them  only  takes  my  money ;  in 
which  case,  in  judgment  of  law,  every  one  of  the  company  shall 
be  said  to  take  it,  in  respect  of  that  encouragement  which  they 
give  to  another,  through  the  hopes  of  mutual  assistance  in  tiieir 
enterprise ;  nay,  though  they  miss  of  the  first  intended  prize,  and 
one  of  them  afterwards  ride  from  the  rest,  and  rob  a  third  person 
in  the  same  highway  without  their  knowledge,  out  of  tJieir  view, 
and  then  return  to  them,  —  all  are  guilty  of  robbery,  for  they 
came  together  with  an  intent  to  rob,  and  to  assist  one  another  in 
so  doing."  ^  This  consequence  comes  from  the  doctrine,  that  all 
present  and  assisting ;  or  near  enough  to  assist,  if  called  on,  -and 
lending  their  mental  concurrence  to  the  act;  are  principal  of- 
fenders, either  of  the  first  or  second  degree.'  And  we  have  seen,^ 
that  one  thus  assenting  need  be  present  only  during  such  part  of 
the  entire  transaction  as  constitutes  a  complete  ofience.'^ 

§  1181.  Attempts.  —  An  attempt  to  conmiit  robbery  is,  the 
same  as  other  like  attempts,  indictable  as  misdemeanor.  Having 
examined  the  general  doctrine  of  Attempt  in  the  preceding  vol- 
umC)  we  need  here  only  refer  to  that  discussion^  and  to  the 
authorities,  some  of  which  are  under  statutes,  others  are  pure  ex- 
positions of  the  common  law.^ 

1  8  Inst.  68.  East  P.  C.  897;  Rex  v.  Lee,  1  Leach,  4th 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  218,  $  4.  ed.  61 ;  Rex  v,  Mackej,  1  East  P.  C.  890; 

*  Vol.  L  S  648-664.  Anonymous,  2  East  P.  C.  662 ;  Reg.  v. 
«  Vol.  L  f  649.  Stringer,  1  Ca^.  &  K.  188,  2  Moodj,  261 ; 
^  Ai  to  the   •uhject-matter  of   this  Rex  o.  Thomas,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  880 ; 

section  nnder  the  United  States  statute  Rex  9.  Parfait,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  19, 1 

agamst  robbing   the  maU,  see  United  East  P,  C.  416;  The  State  v.  Brace,  24 

States  V.  Mills,  7  Pet  188.  Maine,  71 ;  People  v.  Woodj,  48  Cal.  80 ; 

*  Vol.  L  f  728  et  seq.  Reg.  o.  Walton,  Leifi^  A  C.  288,  9  Cox 
T  Rex  V.  Mills,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  269, 1  C.  C.  268. 
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§  1182.  Seoond  Jeopardy.  —  For  the  effect  of  a  preyious  jeop- 
ardy,^ the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  yolume.^ 

Robbery  in  Dwelllng-lioiise.  —  Lord  Hale  mentionB  some  early 
English  statutes  against  robbery  from  the  person  of  one  in  his 
dwelling-house ;  *  but  they  can  have  litUe  practical  force  here, 
even  if  technically  they  are  a  part  of  'Ot^  common  law. 

In  Highway*  —  There  are  statutes  in  North  Carolina  and  in  some 
of  the  other  States  against  roblnnf  people  ^*  in  or  near  "  a  high- 
way.* 

1  Bobert8v.TheState,14  6ft.8;  Tiie        •  1   Hale  P.  C.  MS;   Stat  Crimes, 

State  V,  Lewis,  2  Hawks,  96;  The  State  1 626. 

V.  Bnumen,  66  Miseo, ^;  The  Stale  v.        *  The  State  v.  Anthony,  7  Ire.  884 ; 

Pittp,  67  Misso.  86.  Stat  Climee,  {  626, 626. 

*  Vol.  L  f  078  et  seq. 

Vor  BQBBIN&  BfAIL^  tee  ante,  {  004,  noto. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


EOUT.^ 


§  1188.  How  defined.  —  Rout  is  an  unlawful  assembly  which 
has  perfonned  some  act  toward  the  commission  of  a  riot.* 

§  1184.  Related  to  Blot  —  to  Unlawfol  Aeeembly.  —  CrOnstitut- 
ing,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  offence  of  riot,'  and  being  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly  to  which  some  step  toward  a  riot  is  added,  the  offence 
of  rout  is  necessarily,  in  the  main,  treated  of  under  those  two 
titles.    Little  need  be  added  here. 

§  1185.  The  Aot  —  (Attemptixig  Piise-fi|^t).  —  The  act  which, 
performed  by  an  unlawful  assembly,  makes  it  a  rout,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  South  Carolina  case  which  holds,  that,  if  the 
requisite  number  of  persons  meet,  stake  money,  and  propose  to 
engage  in  a  prize-fight,  they  commit  a  rout.^ 

§  1186.  Bow  Mmnj.  —  Not  less  than  three  assembled  persons 
are  sufficient  to  commit  this  offence.^ 


1  For  nuttter  relating  to  this  title,  lee 
VoL  L  (  684.  See  thif  yolomei  Aftxat  ; 
Riot;  Vwulwwvl  Abbsmblt.  Alio, 
Stat.  Grimes,  {  680-542,  660.  For  the 
pleading,  practice,  and  eWdence,  tee 
Grim.  Proced.  IL  Bior. 

*  Hawkins  says:  "A  rout  seems  to 
be,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace  hj  persons  as- 
sembling together  with  an  intention  to 
do  a  thing  which,  if  it  be  executed,  will 
make  them  rioters,  and  actually  making 


a  motion  towards  the  execution  thereof. 
But  by  some  books  the  notion  of  a  rout 
is  confined  to  such  assemblies  only  as  are 
occasioned  by  some  grieranoe  common 
to  all  the  company ;  as  tiie  endosure  of 
land  in  which  they  all  dafan  a  right  of 
common,  ftc."  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed. 
p.  616,  f  8. 

<  Ante,  (  1148,  note,  1151, 1155. 

*  The  State  v.  Sumner,  2  Speers,  509. 

•  Vol.  L  {  584 ;  poet,  1 1257. 


Ibr  SABBATH-BREAKINa,  see  Lobd'b  Dat. 
SALS  OF  LIQUOR,  see  SUt  Crimes. 
SCOLD,  see  Covvov  Soou>,  Vol.  L  (  1101  et  seq. 
SCRIFTTJRES,  REVILING,  see  Bulbphbmt  axd  Fnorumnns. 
SEDUCTION,  see  Stat 
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CHAPTER  XLL 


SSLF-HUBDKB.^ 


§  1187.  WhoUier  Offsnoe  at  Common  Law,  —  The  discussions  ot 
the  first  Yolume  have  shown,  that  self-murder,  or  suicide,  is  a 
common-law  felony.  But,  as  no  penalty  other  than  the  forfeiture 
of  goods,  and  of  personalty  generally,  which  was  the  common-law 
punishment,^  can  be  inflicted  on  him  who  has  murdered  himself, 
and  as  forfeitures  for  crime  are  not  practised  in  our  States,  this 
ofience  is  not  punishable  with  us.'  Still  it  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  there  are  with  us  collateral  offences  based  on  the  idea  that 
self-murder  is  a  common-law  felony. 

Pxlnoipal  of  Second  Degree.  —  If,  under  the  common  law,  as  ad- 
ministered in  England  when  this  country  was  settled,  one  advisies 
another  to  kill  himself^  and  he  does  it  in  the  presence  of  the  ad- 
viser, the  latter  becomes  guilty  of  murder,  probably  as  principal 
of  the  second  degree,  but  at  all  events  as  principal.  And  it  is 
the  same  in  our  States.^ 

Aoceseory  before  the  Fact.  —  But  as  suicide  is  felony,  not  mis- 
demeanor, if  it  is  committed  in  the  adviser's  absence,  the  latter, 
at  the  common  law,  goes  free  of  punishment ;  because  the  prin- 
cipal, being  dead,  cannot  be  first  convicted.^ 

Attempt — (BelMiayhem).  —  If  one  attempts  to  commit  self- 
murder,  is  he  therefore  indictable  for  misdemeanor,  the  same  as 
though  the  attempt  were  on  a  third  person  ?  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  ground  for  distinguishing  the  common  law  of  England 
and  our  States  on  this  head.    And  by  the  common  law  as  admin- 


1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  tee 
Vol.  L  f  259,  610,  ei6, 662, 908.  Seethif 
Tolnme,  DuBLUva;  Homioidb  Fsloiti- 
oua. 

s  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27,  (  7, 8. 

•  *  See  the  tections  abore  referred  to ; 

alio  Commonwealth  p.  Bowen,  18  Masi. 

866;  Beg.  v,  Alison,  8  Car.  &  P.  418; 

Bex  9.  D/soD,  Boss,  ft  B/.  628;  Bex  v. 


Ward,  1  Ler.  8 ;  Hales  v.  Petit,  1  Plow. 
268,  260,  261 ;  Bex  v.  Hughes,  6  Car.  & 
P.  126;  Bex  v.  Bussell,  1  Moody,  866; 
Beg.  V.  Burgess,  Leigh  ft  C.  268. 

*  Vol.  I.  {  610,  662;  Commonwealth 
V.  Dennis,  106  Mass.  162. 

•  Vol.  I.  f  662 ;  Beg.  o.  Leddington,  9 
Car.  ft  P.  79. 
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istered  in  England,  this  is  an  indictable  misdemeanor.^  On  the 
like  principle,  one  is  indictable  at  the  common .  law  who  inflicts 
mayhem  on  himself.*    But,  — 

Attempt  nnder  BtatdtM.  —  Where  common-law  offences  do  not 
prevail,  the  result  under  statutes  may  be  different.  Thus,  in 
Hawaii,  the  Penal  Code  defines  and  piotides  a  punishment  for 
murder,  then  declares  an  attempt  to  do  the  act  punishable ;  and 
the  court  held,  that  suicide  is  not  murder  under  the  former  pro- 
vision, therefore  an  attempt  to  commit  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
latter.^  And  in  Massaehusetts,  though  there  ate  common-law 
offences  in  this  State,  the  eourt.  holds,  contsary  to  what  would 
probably  be  the  doctrine  in  some  other  States  under  like  stat* 
utes,^  that,  because  attempts  have  been  fully  legislated  upon, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  cognizable  at 'Common  law;  consequently, 
and  by  force  of  reasoning  similar  to  what  prevailed  in  Hawaii,  an 
attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  not  punishable.' 

1  Beg.o.  Burseu,  Leigh  ft  C.  268,9  8e9  also  Beg.  9.  Bugew,  Leigh  &  C.  268^ 

Cox  C.  a  247 ;  Beg.  v.  Doody,  6  Cox  C.  9  Cox  C.  C.  247. 
C.  46S.  «  St«t.  Crimes,  1 154-162. 

*  Rex  V.  Wright,  1  Bast  P.  G.  896, 1  •  Coasmonwtiath  0.I>«mis,lO6  Mms. 
Hale  P.  C.  412,  Co.  Lit.  127  a.  162.    And  see  Blackburn  v.  The  States 

•  Bex  9.  Ahsee,  2  Am.  Law  Ber.  794.  28  Ohio  Stote,  146, 168. 


For  SELLING  ADULTEBATED  MILK,  see  Stat  Crimes. 
SELUNQ  LIQUOB,  see  Stat  Crimes. 
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CHAPTER  XLn. 


BSPTWTTJSBJ 


§  1188*  OffsnoM  agidiiat  Right  of  Burial.  —  According  to  what 
was  Bet  down  in  the  first  yolume,^  to  sell  a  dead  body  for  dissec- 
tion,* or  otherwise  to  refuse  burial,^  is  indictable  at  the  common 
law.    Also  — 

Xhqiiest  of  Coroner.  —  Preventing  a  coroner  from  holding  an  in- 
quest oyer  a  dead  body,  where  an  inquest  is  required  by  law,  as 
by  buiying  it  prematurely,  is  indictable.* 

Difllnterring.  —  It  is  the  same  of  disinterring  a  buried  corpse.^ 
In  an  English  case,  the  defendant  had  removed,  without  leave, 
the  bodies  of  some  deceased  relatives  from  a  dissenter's  burial- 
place,  and  he  was  held  to  be  punishable  criminally ;  though  his 
motive,  being  to  bury  them  elsewhere,  was  good.^ 

§  1189.  De&oiiig  Tomb.  —  Lord  Coke  says :  ^^  Concerning  the 
building  or  erecting  of  tombs,  sepulchres,  or  monuments  for  the 
deceased,  in  church,  chancel,  common  chapel,  or  churchyard,  in 
a  convenient  manner,  it  is  lawful;  for  it  is  the  last  work  of 
charity  that  can  be  done  for  the  deceased,  who  whiles  he  lived 
was  a  living  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  a  reverend  regard 
and  Christian  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection.  And  the  defeicing 
of  them  is  punishable  by  the  common  law.''  ^ 


1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  lee 
Vol.  I.  (  468,  606.  For  the  pleading, 
practice,  and  eridence,  see  Crim.  Proced. 
II.  {  1018  et  seq. 

•  Vol.  I.  s  eo6. 

*  Reg.  V.  Feist,  Dears.  &  B.  680, 8  Cox 
C.  C.  18;  Vol.  I.{606. 

*  One  is  not  indictable  for  refusing  to 
Irary  a  relatire,  if  he  has  not  the  means 
to  bory  him ;  though  he  declines  to  bor- 
row money  offered  for  the  purpose.  Reg. 
V.  Vann,  2  Den.  C.  C.  826,  6  Cox  C  C. 
879,  8  Eng.  L.  &  Bq.  606. 

•  VoL  L  {  468. 

toim  u*  42 


*  Vol.  I.  (  606.  And  see  McNamee 
V.  People,  81  Mich.  478. 

7  Reg.  V,  Sharpe,  Dean,  ft  B.  160,  7 
Cox  C.  C.  214,  40  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  681. 
Wiib's  Power  over  Husband's  Body.— > 
The  PennsyWania  court  held,  that  a  wife 
has  no  control  over  the  body  of  her  de- 
ceased husband  after  its  burial ;  but  with 
the  burial  her  duty  to  it  terminates,  and 
the  disposition  of  it  thereafter  belongs  to 
the  next  of  kin.  Wynkoop  v.  Wynkoop, 
6  Wright,  Pa.  208. 

•  8Inst202. 
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§  1190.  Btatntory  Offonoas.  —  There  are  some  statutes  relating 
to  these  subjects;  but  a  particular  discussioxk  of  them  is  not 
necessary.^ 


1  Bex  V.  Dui&o,  Bum.  ft  Bj.  866; 
Commonwealth  v.  Slack,  19  Pick.  804; 
Commonwealth  v.  Loring,  8  Pick.  870 ; 
The  State  v.  McClure,  4  Blackf .  S28 ; 
Tate  V.  The  State,  6  Blackf.  110;  Win- 
ters p.  The  State,  9  Ind.  172 ;  Common* 
wealth  u.  Goodrich,  18  Allen,  646 ;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Viall,  2  Allen,  612  ;  Phil- 
lips  V.  The  State,  29  Tezai,  226 ;  Beg.  v. 


Feift,  Dean,  ft  B.  600,  8  Cox  C.  C.  18; 
Commonwealth  r.  Wellington,  7  Alien, 
290.  And  Bee  Booieean  v.  Troj,  49 
How.  Pr.  492.  The  General  Qweetkm. 
—  On  the  general  question  of  sepulture, 
the  reader  Is  referred  to  Mr.  Moak's  note 
to  In  re  Bettison,  12  Eng.  Bep.  664,  em- 
bracing a  wide  collection  of  authoritiee. 


For  8H0P-BBBAKING,  see  Buboijibt. 

SHOWS,  see  Public  Shows,  Vol.  L  §  1146  et  seq. 
8LANDEB,  see  Libbl  abd  Slabpbb. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 


SODOMT.^ 


§  1191.  How  defined.  —  Sodomj  is  a  carnal  copulation,  bj 
human  beings,  with  each  other  against  nature,  or  with  a  beast.* 

Common  Iaw — Statutes. — ^We  have  seen,'  that  it  is  an  offence  at 
the  common  law.  It  is  such  also  under  the  common  law  of  Scot- 
land.^ It  is  the  same  in  most  of  our  States ;  but,  in  Texas,  where 
a  statute  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  punished  for  an  offence 
not  expressly  defined  bj  the  law  of  the  State,  the  majority  of  the 
court  held  the  following  not  to  be  adequate:  ^^If  any  person 
shall  commit,  with  mankind  or  beast,  the  abominable  and  detest- 
able crime  against  nature,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  sodomy.*'  ^ 
Consequently  sodomy  in  this  State  is  not  punishable.^  And  it  is 
not  punishable  in  lowa.^ 

§  1192.  With  Fowl.  —  Russell  says :  **  An  unnatural  connec- 
tion with  an  animal  of  the  fowl  kind  is  not  sodomy,  a  fowl  not 
coming  under  the  term  ^  beast ; '  and  it  was  agreed  clearly  not  to 
be  sodomy  when  the  fowl  was  so  small  that  its  private  parts 
would  not  admit  those  of  a  man,  and  were  torn  away  in  the 
attempt."  • 

§  1198.    Conswit  —  Husband  and  Wife  —  Men  and  Boys.  —  Un- 
like rape,  sodomy  may  be  committed  between  two  persons,  both 
of  whom  consent:  so  it  may  be  between  husband  and  wife :  ^  s 
two  men,  or  a  boy  and  a  man,  can  commit  it;  and,  whichever  is 
the  pathio,  both  may  be  indicted.^^^ 


1  For  matter  relating  to  thif  title,  see 
YoL  L  §  608, 767.  And  tee  Stat  Crimet, 
§  S42.  For  the  pleading,  practice,  and 
eridence,  see  Crim.  Froced.  U  §  1018  et 
■eq. 

>  Vol.  I.  §  fi08. 

<  VoL  L  §  608. 

*  Blackenxie  Crim.  Law,  1, 1,  S ;  alio 
1, 16, 4. 

•  FenneU  v.  The  State,  82  Texai,  878. 


*  F^aaier  v.  The  State,  89  Tezat,  800. 
See  The  Sute  v.  Campbell,  20  Tezaa, 
44. 

7  Bf tei  r.  Carter,  10  Iowa,  400. 

*  1  Bum.  Crimet,  8d  Eng.  ed.  608,  re- 
ferring to  Rex  V.  Molreaty,  a  mannacript 
case,  bj  Bajley,  J. 

*  Beg.  0.  Jelljman,  8  Car.  ft  P.  604. 
^  Reg.  r.  Allen,  1   Den.  C.  C.  864, 

Temp,  ft  M.  66, 2  Car.  ft  K.  809, 18  Jur. 
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§  1194.  Penetntloii  — aniMioa.  —  The  question  of  the  penetra- 
tion and  emission  necessaiy  was  discussed  under  the  title  llape.^ 
A  penetration  of  the  mouth  is  not  sodomj.' 

§  1195.  Attempt  —  A  solicitation  to  commit  this  offence  is  in- 
dictable as  an  attempt ; '  and  there  maj  be  other  forms  of  the 
attempt,^ — as,  assault  with  the  intent.^ 

§  1196.  Felony  or  BCedemeanor.  —  There  is  doubt,  whether, 
under  the  common  law  of  this  country,  sodomy  is  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor,—  as  to  which,  see  the  first  volume.^ 

106, 18  Law  J.  K.  8.  M.  C.  72 ;  1  Baat  P.  «  Beg.  v,  Eaton,  8  Car.  ft  P.  417 ; 

C.  48a                •  DaTis  r.  The  State,  8  Ear.  ft  J.  164. 

1  Ante,  §  1137-1182.  •  Beg.  v.  Lock,  Iaw  Bep.  2  C.  C.  10, 

s  Bex  V.  Jacobs,  Bum.  ft  Bj.  881.  12  Cox  C.  C.  244.    And  tee  Anon jmona, 

•  Vol.  L  I  767;  Beg.  v.  Bowed,6  Jnr.  1  B.  ft  Ad.  882;  Beg.  r.  Middleditch,  1 

896;  Bex  0.  Hickman,  1  BCoody»  84.  Den.  a  C.  92. 

•  YoL  L  §  608. 


For  STOLEN  G00D8«  ted  Bw»iTiin»  Stolsv  Goods. 
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CHAPTER  XLiy. 

8TJB0BKATI0N  OF  FBBJUBY.* 

§  1197.  Xi  Peijory.  —  As  alreadj  explained,'  subornation  of 
perjury  is,  in  its  essence,  but  a  particular  form  of  peijury  itself. 
Thus,— 

How  defined.  —  Hawkins  says :  ^^  Subornation  of  peijurj,  by 
the  common  law,  seems -to  be  an  offence  of  procuring  a  man  to 
take  a  false  oath  amounting  to  peijury,  who  actually  takes  such 
oath.'    But — 

Attempt.  —  ^^It  seemeth  clear,  that,  if  the  person  incited  to 
take  such  an  oath  do  not  actually  take  it,  the  person  by  whom  he 
was  so  incited  is  not  guilty  of  subornation  of  peijury ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  is  liable  to  be  punished,  not  only  by  fine,  but  also 
by  infamous  corporal  punishment."  ^  In  other  words,  the  unsuc- 
cessful incitement  is  an  indictable  attempt.^  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  period  in  our  law,  when  the  unsuccessful  solicita- 
tion was  deemed  to  be  subornation  of  peijury  itself;  for,  as  such, 
it  and  other  indictable  attempts  corruptiy  to  influence  a  witness 
are  treated  of  in  some  of  the  old  books.^ 

§  1198.  Procedure.  —  There  are  some  peculiarities  of  pro- 
cedure, relating  to  subornation  of  peijury;  but  these  are 
treated  of  in  ^^  Criminal  Procedure."  ^    Except  for  them,  there 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see         *  Ante,  1 1056 ;  Reg.  v.  Clement,  26 

Vol.  L  I  468,  074,  976,  1066.    And  see  U.  G.  Q,  B.  297;  Vol.  L  §  468. 
Stat.  Crimes,  |  668.    For  the  pleading,         *  At,   for   example,    in   Tremalne's 

practice,  and  evidence,  tee  Crim.  Proced.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Rex  v.  Margerum, 

§  1019  et  seq.  Trem.  P.  C.  168 ;   Rex  v,  Tasborough, 

*  Ante,  f  1066.  Trem.  P.  C.  169 ;  and  other  entries  fol- 

t  And  see  United  States  v.  Wilcox,  4  lowing.    Indeed,  not  one  of  the  entries 

Blatch.  898 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Smith,  for  subornation  of  perjury,  giren  in  this 

11  Allen,  248;  Stewart  v.  The  State,  22  book,  is  for  the  full  offence  within  the 

Ohio  State,  477 ;  ante,  f  1066.  modem  definitions. 

«  1  Hawk.  P.  C.   Curw.  ed.  p.  485,        ^  orim.  proced.  n.  1 1019. 
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would  seem  to  be  no  propriety  in  ranking  this  as  a  separate 
offence.^ 

§  119.9.  Btatntas.  —  In  OUT  several  States,  there  are  statutes  on 
this  subject ;  but  they  do  not  require  oonsideration  here. 

1  Ante,  §  lOGS. 


For  SUICIDE,  lee  Sslv-Musdbb. 
SUNDAY,  lee  Lobd'b  Dat. 
SWBABING,  tee  Blasbbmut  axd  FwowAxmnM, 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THBBATBHIKO  LBTTBBB  AIQ)  THE  LIKB.^ 

§  1200.  Barly  Bngllflh  Btatntes.  —  Blackstone  sajB :  ^^  By  the 
statute  9  Greo.  1,  c.  22,  amended  bj  statute  27  Geo.  2,  c.  15, 
knowingly  to  send  any  letter^  without  a  name,  or  with  a  fictitious 
name,  demanding  monej^  venison,  or  any  other  valuable  thing,  or 
threatening  (witiiout  any  demand)  to  kill  any  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects, or  to  fire  their  houses,  out^houses,  bams,  or  ricks,  is  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  offence  was  formerly  high 
treason  by  the  statute  8  Hen.  5,  c.  6.*' ' 

Latmr  BosUsh  Btatntes.  —  There  have  been  various  later  enact- 
ings  and  revisings  of  statutes  on  this  subject  in  England ;  as,  7 
&  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  §  8;»  7  WiU.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  87,  §  7;*  10  & 
11  Vict,  c  66,  §  1;»  and  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  §  45«  and  47.^ 

How  In  our  States.  —  None  of  the  English  enactments  appear 
to  be  common  law  with  us.  But,  in  some  of  our  States,  if  not 
all,  there  are  statutes  modelled  more  or  less  after  the'  English 
ones. 

Znterpretatiomi  of  the  Statutes.  —  The  discussions  in  '*  Statutory 
Crimes"  will  explain,  not  only  the  principles  on  which  these 
statutes  are  interpreted,  but  the  meanings  of  their  leading  terms. 
In  this  place,  we  need  only  refer  to  some  of  the  cases.^ 


1  For  matter  relatpg  to  this  title,  lee 
Vol.  L  I  602,  767;  ante,  §  407;  Stat 
Crimei,  1 228,  242,  815.  For  the  plead- 
iDg,  practice,  and  evidence,  lee  Crim. 
Proced.  n.  f  1024  et  seq. 

s  4  Bl.  Ckim.  144. 

■  Reg.  V.  Miard,  1  Coz  C.  C.  22. 

«  Reg.  o.  Taylor,  1  Foit.  ft  F.  611. 

*  Reg.  V.  Jonei,  5  Cox  G.  C.  226. 

•  Reg.  V.  Robertson,  Leigh  ft  G.  488, 
10  Coz  C.  G.  0 ;  Reg.  o.  Walton,  Leigh 
ft  C.  888, 9  Coz  G.  C.  268. 

T  Reg.  V.  Redman,  Law  Rep.  1  0.  0. 
12, 10  Coz  C.  C.  150. 


*  Ammoan  Caset,  —  The  State  v. 
Brace,  24  Maine,  71 ;  People  v.  Griffin,  2 
Barb.  427 ;  Biggs  v.  People,  8  Barb.  647 ; 
Robinson  v.  Commonwealth,  101  Mass. 
27 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Carpenter,  108 
Mass.  16;  Commonwealth  v.  Moulton, 
108  Mass.  907;  Commonwealth  v.  Doras, 
108  Mass.  488 ;  Brabham  v.  The  State, 
18  Ohio  State,  486 ;  The  State  o.  Morgan, 
8  Heisk.  262;  Commonwealth  v.  Mar- 
phj,  12  Allen,  449 ;  Shifflet  v.  Common- 
wealth, 14  Grat.  662 ;  People  v.  Braman, 
80  Mich.  460. 

Englith  Cain. — Those  dted  in  preyi- 
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Threats  other  than  by  Iietter.  —  There  may  be  mischievous 
threats  other  than  by  letter ;  and  to  these  some  of  the  statutes 
extend,  and  some  of  the  cases  cited  to  the  last  note. 

§  1201.  At  Common  Law.  —  Extortion  ^  is  a  species  of  common- 
law  threat.  And  there  are  threats  by  persons  not  officers,  indict- 
able at  the  common  law.^  Statutes  have  so  far  covered  the 
ground  that  the  courts  have  not  had  occasion  to  define  the  limits 
of  the  common-law  doctrine. 

Under  National  Government.  —  A  threat,  and  especially  a  threat- 
ening letter,  is  doubtless  in  some  circumstances  an  offence  against 
the  law  of  nations.  But  our  United  States  tribunals  have  not  the 
jurisdiction  to  administer  this  law,'  without  express  authority 
from  some  act  of  Congress.^ 

She  Intent.  —  The  intent,  both  under  tbe  xmwritten  law  and 
under  the  statutes,  must  be  evil.    Thus, — 

z>emanding  Money  ^dne.  -^  If  one  demands,  by  a  threat,  money 
which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  due,  he  does  not  commit  this 
offence.'    But,  — 

Oiiuty  or  not.  —  If  the  threat  is  to  accuse  of  crimiB^  and  the 
object  is  to  extort  money,  it  is  immaterial  whether  ilie  person 
threatened  is  guilty  or  not ;  for  in  either  case  there  is  an  attempt 
to  pervert  justice.® 


ooi  notes  to  thif  section;  also  Be^.  v.  C.  0.  460;   Beg.  v.  McBdnnell,  6  Ooz 

Smith,  Temp.  &  M.  214, 1  Den.  C.  C.  610,  C.  C.  168 ;   Beg.  v.  Carruthers,  1  Cox 

2  Car.  ft  K.  882,  14  Jur.  92, 10  Law  J.  C.  C.  188;  Beg.  v.  Hendj,  4  Cox  C.  O. 

ir.  •.  M.  C.  80 ;  Bex  v.  McDermod,  Jebb,  248 ;  Beg.  v.  Bedman,  Law  Bep.  1  C.  C. 

118 ;  Beg.  v.  Grimwade,  1  Den.  C.  C  80,  12 ;  Beg.  v.  Menage,  8  Fost.  ft  F.  810 ; 

I  Car.  ft  K.  602;  Beg.  v.  Jones,  1  Den.  Skinner  v,  Kitch,  Law  Bep.  2  Q.  B.  S08» 
C.  C.  218,  2  Car.  ft  K.  898 ;  Bex  v.  Bob-  10  Cox  C  C.  408. 

inson,  2  Leach,  4th  ed.  749,  2  East  P.  C.         Oanada.  —Beg.  it.  Johnson,  14  U.  <X 

1110 ;  Bex  v.  Pickford,  4  Car.  ft  P.  227 ;  Q.  B.  669. 

Bex  V.  Boucher,  4  Car.  ft  P.  662 ;  Beg.  o.         ^  Ante,  §  800  et  seq. 

Wagstaff,  Buss,  ft   By.  898 ;    Beg.    v.         <  Vol.  L  |  662,  7B2. 

Hamilton,  1  Car.  ft  K.  212;  Bex  v.  Pad-         >  Vol.  L  §  190-208. 

die,  Buss,  ft  By.  484 ;  Bex  v.  Jepson,  2         «  See  United  States  v.  WoRaU,S  DaU. 

East  P.  C.  1116;  Bex  v.  Hammond,  2  884. 

East  P.  C.  1119,  1  Leach,  4th  ed.  444 ;         <  Beg.  v.  Coghlan,  4  Fost  ft  F.  316 ; 

Bex  V.  Homing,  2  East  P.  C.  1116,  1  Beg.  v.  Johnson,  14  U.  C.  Q.  B.  669. 

Leach,  4th  ed.  445,  note ;  Beg.  v.  Bur-        «  Beg.  o.  Cracknell,  10  Cox  C.  C.  408 ; 

ridge,  2  Moody  ft  B.  296;  Beg.  v.  Cogh-  Beg.  o,  Bichards,  11  Cox  C.  C.  48.,    And 

Ian,  4  Fost.  ft  F.  816;  Beg.  v.  Bichards,  see  Beg.  v.  GhaUnen,  10  Cox  C.  C.  460. 

II  Coz  C.  C.  48 ;  Beg.  v.  Chahners,  10  Cox 


For  TIPPLINGkHOUBS,  see  Vol  L  §  1118-1117;  also  Stat  Crimct. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

TBBASON.^ 

1 1202-1204.  Introdnction. 
1206-1218.  The  SngUih  Treufln  comtponding  to  omt. 
121i-12d0.  TreMon  against  the  United  Statet. 
1264, 1265.  Treasons  against  Individual  Statet. 

§  1202.  Boope  of  tldtt  Chapter.  —  In  the  first  volume,  are  dis- 
cussed many  questions  pertaining  to  the  present  title.  What  is 
said  there  will  not  be  repeated  here.  In  a  manner  somewhat 
fragmentary,  we  shall  here  take  into  review  such  important 
questions  as  remain. 

How  th9  Amerloan  Authorities.  —  The  subject  of  treason  has 
not  been  much  examined  in  our  American  courts ;  and  the  little 
judicial  matter  we  have  upon  it  is  principally  mere  dicta.  There 
has-been  but  one  treason  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  was  only  an  application  for  the  dis-* 
charge  of  a  prisoner  on  habeas  carpus.  He  was  discharged,  and 
Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  where  only 
the  question  of  discharge  was  in  issue,  said  many  things  respect- 
ing treason^'  and  afterward  sitting,  with  the  district  judge  by 
his  side,  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  he  explained  and  com- 
mented on  this  opinion  at  length.'  There  are  a  few  reports  of 
other  trials  before  the  lower  courts.^ 

1  For -matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  of  Carpenter,  published  at  Washington, 

Vol.  I.  f  177,  226,  847,  848,  868,  861,  869,  in  three  rolumes.    More  recently  there 

422,  487,  440,  466,  611-618,  689,  666,  669,  has  been  published  at  Washington,  in 

681-684,  701-704,  717,  769,  772,  967-977.  one  rolume,  a   report  condensed  from 

And  see  Stat.  Crimes,  1 186,  189,  227,  these  two,  but  principally  frc«n  the  for- 

668.    For  the  pleading,  practice,  and  eri-  mer ;  edited  by  J.  J.  Coombs,  Esq.,  who 

denee,  see  Crim.  Prooed.  IL  §  1080  et  furnished  some  notes  of  his  own.    Of  the 

■eq.  two  original  reports,  Robertson's  is  said 

'  Ex  parte  BoUman,  4  Cranch,  76.  to  be  the  more  accurate ;  it  is  the  one  to 

*  The   Beiporta  of   Bmr'a  TilaL—  which  the  references  are  made  in  this 

Of  the  Trial  of  Aaron  Buir,  there  are  chapter,  except  where  Coombs's  is  speci- 

twe  original  and  contemporaneous  re-  fled. 

ports,  that  of   Robertson,  published  at        ^  See  "Two  Trials  of  John  Fries," 

Philadelphia, ia  two  rolumes;  and  that  4c.,  by  Carpenter,  a.  d.  1800;   United 
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§  1208.  How  disonMed  In  this  Chapter.  —  Trials  for  treason  do 
not  often  arise ;  and,  when  thej  do,  ample  time  for  preparation  is 
given  to. counsel.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  judicious  to  occupy 
space  in  tracing,  in  any  minute  way,  the  current  of  observation 
— for  it  really  amounts  to  little  else — found  in  our  American 
reports  of  treason  trials ;  since  each  practitioner  can  do  this  for 
himself  as  well  as  an  author  can  for  him.  Yet  it  will  be  useful  to 
call  to  mind  some  of  the  principles  on  which  judicial  determina- 
tion ought,  in  these  cases,  to  proceed.  Gentlemen  who  manage 
trials  for  this  high  offence  are  generally  from  the  elevated  class 
of  practitioners  who,  more  clearly  than  men  of  less  acquirements, 
discern  the  value  of  this  sort  of  exposition. 

§  1204.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The 
English  Treason  which  corresponds  to  ours ;  II.  Treason  against 
the  United  States ;  III.  Treasons  against  Individual  States. 

Omitted  from  this  Bdition.  —  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  edi- 
tions, there  were  two  other  8ub*titles ;  namely,  ^^  The  Matter  as 
affected  by  Ordinances  of  Secession,"  and  ^^  The  Matter  as  affected 
by  Civil  War."  It  is  presumed,  that,  while  this'  edition  is  a  liv- 
ii:^  book  on  the  shelves  of  dealers,  and,  it  is  hoped,  for  all  time, 
there  will  be  no  practical  use  for  these  sub-titles.  If  the  discus- 
sion is  wanted  for  other  purposes,  the  country  contains  sufficient 
copies  of  it  in  the  old  editions  to  supply  all  demands.  Therefore 
those  sub-titles  are  omitted  from  this  edition. 


I.  The  Ihfigliih  Treoion  which  correspancU  to  aur$, 

§  1205.  Biijh  end  Petit — Under  the  ancient  English  law,  trea- 
son was  of  two  kinds,  high  and  petit ;  but  in  the  United  States 
we  have,  as  already  seen,^  no  petit  treason.  Consequently  the 
only  kind  of  old  English  treason  which  concerns  us,  is  high 
treason. 


States  V.  Vigol,  2  DaU.  846;  United 
States  o.  Vilato,  2  Dall.  870;  United 
States  V,  Insurgents  of  Pa.,  2  DalL  886; 
United  States  v.  Stewart,  2  Dall.  848; 
United  States  v.  Mitchell,  2  Dall.  848 ; 
United  States  v.  Pryor,  8  Wash.  C.  G. 
284;  United  SUtes  v.  Hozie,  1  Paine, 
266 ;  Western  Insurgents,  Whart  St.  Tr. 
102;  Northampton  Insurgents,  Whart 
St  Tr.  468;  United  States  o.  Hanway,  2 
Wal.  Jr.  189;  United  SUtes  v.  BoHman, 
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1  Cranch  C.  C.  878 ;  United  States  v. 
Lee,  2  Cranch  C.  G.  104 ;  United  Statee 
9.  Greathouse,  2  Abb.  U.  8.  864 ;  also  a 
few  things  of  interest  maj  be  found  in 
the  later  legal  and  other  periodicals. 
And  see  Carlisle  v.  United  States,  16  Wal. 
147;  Hanauer  p.  Doane,  12  Wal.  847; 
Shortridge  v.  Macon,  1  Abb.  U.  6.  68; 
Culliton  V.  United  SUtet,  6  Ct  of  CL 
627. 

1  Vol.  I.  §  611, 681«  770. 
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m^  Treason  anotently.  —  Hawkins  says :  ^^  Before  the  25  Edw. 
8,  c.  2,  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  high  trea- 
son ;  and  many  offences  were  taken  to  be  included  in  it  besides 
those  expressed  in  the  said  statute :  as,  the  killing  of  the  king's 
father,  brother,  or  even  his  messenger ;  producing  the  pope's  bidl 
of  excommunication,  and  pleading  it  in  disability ;  refusing  to 
accuse  a  man  in  lihe  king's  courts,  and  STimmoning  Mm  to  appear 
and  defend  himself  before  a  foreign  prince  ;  and  other  such  like 
acts  tending  to  diminish  the  royal  dignity  of  the  Crown.*'  ^ 

§  1206.  Stat.  25  Bdw.  3.  —  Therefore,  long  before  the  settle* 
ment  of  this  country,  high  treason  (as  well  as  petit)  was  defined 
by  25  Edw.  8,  stat.  5,  c.  2.  There  were  many  particulars ;  but 
the  only  part  which  concerns  us  declares  it  to  be  high  treason  ^^  if 
a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm,  or  be 
adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid 
and  comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  probably 
attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition." 

§  1207.  Later  Lesliilatioii.  —  Later  legislation,  in  England,  some- 
what extended  the  crime  of  treason  there,  but  not  greatly.  None 
of  it  has  any  relevancy  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries. 

§  1208.  Igerying  War.  —  Hawkins  says :  ^^  Of  high  treason  con- 
cerning the  levying  of  war,  &c.,  and  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, &<$.,  I  shall  consider.  First,  What  acts  shall  be  said  to 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king ;  Secondly,  What 
shall  be  said  to  be  an  adherence  to  the  king's  enemies.  As  to  the 
first  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  only  those  who  directly 
rebel  against  the  king,  and  take  up  arms  in  order  to  dethrone 
him,  but  also  in  many  other  cases  those  who  in  a  violent  and 
forcible  manner  withstand  his  lawful  authority,  or  endeavor  to 
reform  his  government,  are  said  to  levy  war  against  him ;  and, 
therefore,  those  that  hold  a  fort  or  castle  against  the  king's 
forces,  or  keep  together  armed  numbers  of  men  against  the  king's 
express  command,  have  been  adjudged  to  levy  war  against  him. 
But  those  who  join  themselves  to  rebels,  &c.,  for  fear  of  death, 
and  retire  as  soon  as  they  dare,  seem  to  be  no  way  guilty  of  this 
offence. 

§  1209.  Continiied.  —  **  Those  also  who  make  an  insurrection  in 
order  to  redress  a  public  grievance,  whether  it  be  a  real  or  pre- 

1  1  Hkwk.  P.  C.  Carw.  «L  p.  7,  §  1. 
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tended  one,  and  of  their  own  autSiority  attempt  with  force  to 
xedresB  it,  are  said  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  although  they 
have  no  diroet- design  against  hk  penon,  inasmuch  as  they  inso* 
lently  invade  his  prerogative,  by  attempting  to  do  that  by  private 
authority  whieh .  he  by  public  justice  ought  to  do,  which  mani- 
lestly  tends  to  a  downright  rebellion :  as,  where  great  numbers 
by  force  attempt  to  remove  certain  persons  from  the  king ;  or  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  a  privy  councillor ;  or  to  revenge  themselves 
against  a  magistrate  for  executing  his  office ;  or  to  bring  down 
the  price  of  victiials ;  or  to  reform  the  law  or  religion ;  or  to  puU 
down  all  bawdy  houses ;  or  to  remove  all  enclosures  m  general, 
&c.  But  where  a  number  of  men  rise  to  remove  a  grievance  to 
their  private  interest,  *—  as  to  pull  down  a  particular  enclosure 
intrenching  upon  their  common,  &e.,  — they  are  only  rioters* 

§  1210.  Continaod.  —  *^  In  a  special  verdict,  not  only  those  who 
are  expressly  found  to  have  been  aiding  and  assisting -a  rebellious 
insurrection,  but  perhaps  also  those  who  are  only  found  to  have 
acted  in  the  execution  of  the  intended  violence,  or  to  have 
attended  the  principal  offender  from  the  beginning,  though  they 
be  not  found  to  have  known  the  design  of  the  rising,  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason.  But  those  who  are  found  only 
to  have  suddenly  joined  with  them  in  the  streets,  and  to  have 
flung  up  their  hats  and  hallooed  with  them,  are  guilty  of  no 
greater  offence  than  a  riot  at  most. 

§  1211.  Continued.  —  ^^  However  it  is  certain,  that  a  bare  con- 
spiracy to  levy  9%u:h  a  war  cannot  amount  to  this  species  of  trea- 
son, unless  it  be  actually  levied.  Yet  it  hath  been  resolved,  that 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  king's  person  may  be  alleged 
as  an  overt  act  of  compoising  hi$  deaths  and  that  in  all  cases  if 
the  treason  be  actually  completed,  the  conspirators,  &o^  are  trai- 
tors as  much  as  the  actors ;  and  that  there  may  be  a  levying  of 
war  where  there  is  no  actual  fighting. 

§  1212.    Adfamtng  to  the  Kingm  Bnemlss.  —  *^  As  to  tibe  second 

point,,  namely.  What  shall  be  said  to  be  an  adherence  to  the  king's 
enemies,  &c.,  this  is  explained  by  the  words  subsequent,-  ^  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  them  ; '  from  which  it  appears,  that  any  assist- 
ance given  to  aliens  in  open  hostility  against  the  king,  as  by  sur- 
rendering a  castle  of  the  king's  to  them  for  reward,  or  selling 
them  arms,  &c.,  or  assisting  the  king's  enemies  against  his  allies, 
or  cruising  in  a  ship  with  enemies  to  the  intent'  to  destroy  the 
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king's  subjects,  is  clearly  within  this  branch*  But  tl^ere  is  noi 
necessity  expressly  to  allege,  that  such  adherence  was  against  the 
king,  for  it  is  apparent ;  yet  the  special  manner  of  adherence 
must  be  set  forth.  And  it  is  said,  that  the  succoring  a  rebel  fLed 
into  another  realm  is  not  within  the  statutes  because  a  ^  rebel  .is 
not  properly  an  enemy,'  and  the  etatute  is  takea  strictly."  \ 

§  1218.  Not  weu  defined.  —  It  will  not  compensate  us  to  pursue 
this  subject  further  in.  the  light  of  the  English  text^books  and 
decisions.^  From  the  foregoing  extracts  we  see,  that,  when  our 
country  was  settled,  and  afterward  when  our  Cowtitution  was 
adopted,  the  English  law  of  treason  was  not  well  defined,  and 
especially  it  was  not  in  all  respects  drawn  according  to  the;  di(>- 
tates  of  legal  principle.  Let  us,  tben,  see  what  superstructure 
was  raised  in  this  country  on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  EiigJlish 
doctrine. 

n.  Treason  agaimt  the  United  States. 

§  1214.  ConstttatioDal  Proriflion.  —  Qy  the  Constitution,  ^*  Trea- 
son against  the  United  States  shall  con0ist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.^  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  con- 
fession in  open  court.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 

• 

I  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Ciurw.  •d.  p.  11-18,  CtM,  21  Howell  St.  Tr.  687, 808 ;  Watt'a 

§  28-28.  Case,  28  Howell    St.   Tr.    1167,    1191 ; 

s  On  that  branch  of  English  treason  Hardy's  Case,  24   Howell  St  Tr.  109; 

which  concerns  the  lerjing  of  war  and  Watson's  Case,  82  Howell  St  Tr.  1, 481 ; 

adhering  to  the  enemy,  see  Norfolk's  Brandieth's  Case,  82  Howell  St.  Tr.  755, 

Case,  1  Howell  St  Tr.  957;  Essex's  Case,  865,  889;  Frost's  Case,  1  Townsend  St 

1    Howell    St  Tr.    1888,    1887,    1855;  Tr.  1,  9  Car.  &  P.  159 ;  O'Bilea's  Case, 

Slingsbj's  Case,  5  Howell  St  Tr.  871;  1  Townsend  St  Tr.  469;  Story's  Case, 

Hewet's  Case,   5  Howell  St  Tr.  888;  8  Dy.  2986;  Bensted's  Case,  Cro.  Car. 

Trials  of  the  Regicides,  5  Howell  St  Tr.  683;  Vaughan's  Case,  2  Salk.  684 ;  Az- 

947,  988;    Messenger's  Case,  6  HoweU  teU's  Case,  J.  Kei.  18;  Anonymoas,  J« 

6t  Tlr.  879,  901,  note,  J.  Kel.  70,  75 ;  Kel.  19 ;  Rex  v.  Tucker,  1  Ld.  Baym.  1 ; 

Fieind's  Case,  18  Howell  St  Tr.  1,  61,  Beg.  v,  Davitt,  11  Cox  C.  C.  676 ;  Reg. 

note ;  Yanghan's  Case,  18  Howell  St  Tr.  v.  Meaney,  Ir.  Rep.  1 C.  L.  500 ;  •.  c  nom. 

486,  580;  Gregg's  Case,  14  Howell  St  Reg.  v.  Meany,  10  Cox  €.  C.  506 ;  Reg.  tn 

Tr.  1371:  Dammaree's  Case,  15  Howell  McCafTerty,  Ir.  Rep.  1  C.  L.  868,  10  Cox 

St.  Tr.  521 ;  Purchase's  Case,  15  HoweU  C.  C.  608 ;  Beg.  v.  McMabon,  26  IT.  C.<^ 

St  Tr.  651, 699 ;  Layer's  Case,  16  Ho  well  B.  195 ;  Reg.  r.  Lynch,  26  U.  C.  Q.  B.  208 ; 

St  Tr.  98,  812 ;  Hensey's  Case,  19  How-  Beg.  v.  School,  26  U.  C.  Q.  B.  212 ;  Reg. 

en  St  Tr.  1841,  1844 ;  Gordon's  Case,  21  v.  Magrath,  26  i7.  C.  Q.  B.  885. 
HoweU  St  Tr.  485, 499, 644  ;De  la  Motto's         '  Andsee  Vol.  L  |  456,  708. 
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oorruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  per- 
son attainted/'  ^ 

§  1215.  StatuteM :  — 

ReviMd  Btatntas.  —  In  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  terms  of  the 
treason  enactments  are  somewhat  changed.  Whether  or  not  anj 
change  in  the  law  itself  has  thereby  been  wrought  it  is  not  pro- 
posed here  to  inquire.  As  every  reader  has  by  him  the  Revised 
Statutes,  nothing  will  be  copied  from  them.  But  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  compare  them  with  the  — 

Older  Bttaotments.  —  They  are  as  follows :  — 

▲ot  of  1790.  — ^^It  provides :  *^  If  any  person  or  persons,  owing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  levy  war  against 
them,  or  shall  adhere  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort  within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof 
convicted,  on  confession  in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of  the  treason  whereof  he  or 
they  shall  stand  indicted,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  shall 
suffer  death."'  By  this  statute  also,  misprision  of  treason  is 
made  punishable.' 

§  1216.  Aot  of  1862.  —  Thus  stood  the  statutory  law  until,  by 
act  of  July  17, 1862,  not  expressly  repealing  former  acts,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  were  added :  *^  Sect.  1.  Every  person  who  shall 
hereafter  commit  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  thereof,  shall  suffer  death,  and  all 
his  slaves,  if  any,  shall  be  declared  and  made  free ;  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
five  years  and  fined  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  all  his 
slaves,  if  any,  shall  be  declared  and  made  free  ;  said  fine  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  on  any  or  all  of  the  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, excluding  slaves,  of  which  the  said  person  so  convicted  was 
the  owner  at  the  time  of  committing  the  said  crime,  any  sale  or 
conveyance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

§  1217.  Contlnaed.  —  '^  Sect.  2.  If  any  person  shall  hereafter 
incite,  set  on  foot,  assist,  or  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws 
thereof^  or  shall  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  shall  engage  in, 

^  Const.  U.  8.  art.  8,  |  S. 

•  Act  of  AprU  80, 1790,  a  0,  §  1, 1  U.  8.  8tati.  At  Large,  p.  lU. 

•  YoL  L  I  722. 
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or  give  aid  and  comfort  to,  any  such  existing  rebellion  or  insur- 
rection, and  be  convicted  thereof,  such  person  shall  be  punis^^ed 
by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  by  the  liberation  of  all 
his  slaves,  if  any  he  have ;  or  by  both  of  said  punishments,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

§1218.  Contlnaed. —  ^*  Sect.  8.  Every  person  guilty  of  either 
of  the  offences  described  in  this  act  shall  be  for  ever  incapable 
and  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States. 

§  1219.  Contlnaed.  —  ^^  Sect.  4.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed 
in  any  way  to  affect  or  alter  the  prosecution,  conviction,  or  pun- 
ishment of  any  person  or  person^  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
United  States  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  such  person 
is  convicted  under  this  act.**  ^ 

§  1220.  Aot  of  JTnly,  1861.  —  There  were,  however,  passed  the 
preceding  year  the  following  statutes,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
consider  in  this  connection :  *^  If  two  or  more  persons  within 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  conspire  together 
to  overthrow,  or  put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  or 
to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  or  by  force  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States  ;  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  pos- 
sess any  property  of  the  United  States  against  the  will  or  con- 
trary to  the  authority  of  the  United  States ;  or  by  force,  or 
intimidation,  or  threat  to  prevent  any  person  from  accepting  or 
holding  any  office,  or  trust,  or  place  of  confidence,  under  the 
United  States;  each  and  every  person  so  offending  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  high  crime,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  dis- 
trict or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  having  jurisdiction 
thereof^  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  and  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars ;  or  by  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labor,  as  the  court  shall  determine, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months  nor  greater  than  six  years, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment."  ^ 

§  1221.  Aot  of  Auff.  186L  — ''  Sect.  1.  If  any  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  act  of  recruiting  soldiers  or  sailors  in  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  armed  hostility 

I  Aot  of  July  17, 1862,  §  1-4, 12  U.  8.  *  Aot  of  Jalj  81, 1861, 12  U.  8.  State. 
8tato.  At  Large,  o.  106,  p.  680.  at  Large,  c.  88,  p.  284. 
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against  the  United  States,  o^  who  shall  open  a  lecruiting  station 
for  the  enlistment  of  such  persons,  either  as  regulaiB  or  volun- 
teers, to  serve  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  gniltj  of  a  high  nusdemesAor, 
and  upon  conviction  in  any  coiurt  of  record  haviog  jurisdiction  of 
the  offence,  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  less  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  confined  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than,  five 
years. 

§  1222.  Co&tinuod.  —  ^^  Sect.  2.  'The  person  so  enlisted,  or  en- 
gaged as  regular  or  volunteer,  shall  be  fined  in  a  like  manner  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  three  years."  ^ 

§  1228.  American  Mq^oiiUom  af  Doctrine :  — 

FoUowing  file  BtagUah  Iaw.  —  The  reader  perceives,  that  the  part 
of  the  constitutional  provision  and  of  the  statutes  wherein  treason 
is  defined,  follows  in  substance  the  statute  of  26  Edw.  3.'  And 
it  is  a  general  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  our  written  laws,  that» 
where  a  provision  employs  terms  before  used  in  the  English  law, 
or  even  in  any  other  foreign  law,  such  terms  are  to  receive,  with 
us,  the  foreign  meaning.  But  this  rule  is  not  universally  bind- 
ing.' 

§  1224.  FoUowing  Bosllflh  Baqiositloiis.  —  In  a  general  way,  the 
rule  of  adopting  the  English  expositions  is  applied  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  written  law  of  treason.^  Still  it  does  not  f oUow^ 
that  our  courts  should  adopt  every  expression  of  an  English 
judge,  or  an  English  text-writer  of  authority,  or  even  every  deci- 
sion as  to  the  point  in  controversy,  in  construing  our  Constitution 
and  statiAes. 

^  Act  of  Aug.  6, 1861, 12  XT.  8.  State,  rowed  it    So  far  at  the  maaning  of  anj 

at  Large,  c.  66,  p.  817.  tenDf,.partlciilarlj  terms  of  art»  is  ooni^ 

*  Ante,  1 1206.  pletelj  ascertained*  those  by  whom  Ihsiy 

*  Stat  Crimes,  §  02,  97.  are  employed  must  be  considered  as  em- 

*  In  Burr's  Trial,  Marshall,  G;  J.,  ploying  them  in  that  ascertained  mean* 
said :  "  But  the  term  [lerying  war]  is  not  Ing,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved  by  the 
for  the  first  time  applied  to  treason  by  context  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  t* 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  suppose,  unless  it  be  incompatible  with 
It  is  a  technical  term.  It  is  used  in  a  other  expressions  ol  -the  Constitution, 
Tory  old  statute  in  that  country  whose  that  the  term  '  lerying  war '  is  used  in 
language  is  our  language,  and  whose  that  instrument  in  the  same  sense  in 
laws  form  the  substratum  of  our  laws,  which  it  was  understood  in  England, «nd 
It  is  scarcely  conceirable  .that  the  term  in  this  country,  to  have  been  used  in  the 
was  not  employed  by  the  f ramers  of  our  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  8,  from 
Constitution  in  the  sense  whidi  had  been  which  it  was  boirowed."  Botr's  Trial, 
affixed  to  it  by  those  from  whom  we  bov-  Coombs  ed,  SOS. 
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§  1225.  Oontlnaod.  —  There  are  even,  in  the  English  books, 
iome  expressions  so  variant  from  the  common-sense  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  statnte  as  to  suggest  the  doubt,  whether,  in 
interpreting  similar  terms  in  our  Constitution,  any  regard  should 
he  paid  to  the  English  expositions.  Our  Constitution  emanated 
£rom  the  whole  people.  Its  provisions  were  scrutinized  and 
approved  by  men  who  knew  little  and  cared  nothing  of  those 
technical  distinctions  which  the  EngUsh  judges  had  found  it 
necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  adopt  in  order  to  convict  of  this 
grave  offence  persons  obnoxious  to  the  government.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  English  courts  has  always  been  to  enlarge  the 
•boundaries  of  this  offence ;  and  with  this  the  popular  mind,  being 
the  power  from  which  our  Constitution  received  its  sanction,  has 
always  been  in  conflict.  Moreover,  treason,  a  political  crime, 
deriving  its  guilt  specially  from  the  intent,  is  always  liable  to  be 
expanded  by  the  judicial  breath ;  since  the  judges  are  almost  of 
course  of  opposite  political  views  to  the  accused  person.  It  is  a 
tendency  of  the  mind,  under  all  circumstances,  to  attribute  cor- 
rupt motives  to  men  of  opposite  opinions,  especially  political 
opinions ;  and  treason  is  a  crime  of  motive,  moi»  than  any  other 
in  the  catalogue. 

§  1226.  Attempt  to  prerent  Xbceotitlon  of  Btatnta  —  One  very 
peculiar  doctrine,  understood  to  prevail  in  England,^  and  sanc- 
tioned to  some  extent  in  this  country,^  is,  that  any  violent  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  execution,  in  all  cases,  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  not  from  private  motives,  but .  public,  is  treason. 
Now,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  violence  which  accompanies 
such  an  attempt  may  be  a  sufficient  ^vert  act,  where  the  treason- 
able purpose  exists,  we  shall  find  the  conclusion  difficult,  that  an 
aim  thus  circumscribed — an  ultimate  object  so  far  short  of  what 
is  generally  sought  by  actual  "  war  "  —  comes  within  any  proper 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "  levying  war." 

§  1227.  Contiiraed  —  ("  Levying  War  "  —  "  Adhering  to  Bnemlee  "). 
—  This  question  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^^  levying 
war."  The  words  ^^  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort,"  merely  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  being  an  aider  at 

1  See  Rex  v.  Qordon,  2  Dong.  600;  United  SUtet  v.  Hoxie,  1  Paine,  266; 

Beg.  V.  Frost,  0  Car.  &  P.  129;  ante,  TJnited8totea0.Hanwa7,2  WalLJr.189; 

1 1206.  United  Sutea  v.  MitcheU,  2  JhH  846.     ' 

*  8    Oreenl.   £▼.  {  242    and  note; 
TOL.  II.  48  678 
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the  fEict  of  a  levying  of  war,  as  applicable  to  treason.^  Now, 
without  undertaking  any  nice  definition  of  the  word  ^^  war,''  one 
proposition  is  maintainable ;  namely,  that  — 

Meaning  of  "  War."  —  It  is  an  attempt,  by  force,  either  to  subju- 
gate or  to  overthrow  the  goyemment  against  which  it  is  levied. 
Ordinarily,  where  the  overthrow  is  not  contemplated,  a  treaty 
acknowledging  rights  previously  denied  is  expected.  This  result 
of  a  treaty  need  not  be  intended  in  form,  while  it  must  be  in 
substance.    Therefore,  — 

Oppoaing  statata  —  If  a  body  of  men,  under  the  misteken 
notion  that  a  particular  statute  is  in  violation  of  fundamental  or 
constitutional  right,  should  combine  to  oppose  by  force  its  execu-i 
tion  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  commit  the  overt  act 
required,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  guilty  of  treason,  provided 
their  determination  was  also  to  resist,  by  violence,  every  attempt 
to  bring  them  to  justice,  and  to  continue  this  course  until  the 
government  should  be  compelled  to  yield  to  them.  But  if  their 
intent  went  no  further  than  to  the  bare  forcible  prevention  of  the 
execution  of  the  stetute,  they  not  meaning  to  measure  power 
with  the  goyeriunent,  or  to  resist  any  arrest  aqd  trial  for  their 
conduct,  it  could  not,  on  any  just  principle  of  interpretation, 
be  deemed  a  ^^  levying  of  war."  Suppose,  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  a  contrary  doctrine,  one  nation  should  make  a  reprisal  on 
another,  intending  to  submit  to  whatever  infliction  the  nation 
thus  despoiled  should  itself  deem  due  as  punishment ;  the  notion, 
that  the  first  nation  had  thereby  levied  war  on  the  second,  would 
be  as  absurd  as  such  conduct  would  itself  be  ridiculous.  If  the 
reprisal  were  meant,  as  reprisals  are,  to  extort  compensation  to 
which  the  other  government  should  yield,  through  fear,  without 
inflicting  successful  chastisement  in  return,  the  case  would  be 
different. 

§  1228.  Whether  Combination  neoeaaary.  —  And  this  leads  to  a 
question  which  is  best  approached  by  putting  it, — Can  one  alone. 


I  Adhering  to  BebeUicm. — It  has 
been  sometimes  held,  howeTer,  that,  m  a 
case  of  rebellion*  a  person  who  adheres 
to  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  giTing  them 
aid  and  comfort,  can,  as  to  the  mere 
form  of  the  indictment,  be  proceeded 
against  only  under  the  former  clause  for 
"  leyying  war;"  the  word  "  enemies"  in 
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the  latter  clause  being  construed  to  mean 
foreign  enemies,  and  not  to  include  rebel 
subjects.  See  the  charge  of  Field,  J., 
and  of  Hoffman,  J.,  in  the  Chapman 
Treason  case,  pamph.,  San  Francisco^ 
1868 ;  also,  a  debate  in  the  United  Sutea 
Senate,  July  17,  1862.  And  see  anta^ 
fl212.    But  see  post,  S  1232-12Si. 
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by  his  own  unaided  act,  without  combination,  and  without  a  con* 
spiracy  of  any  sort,  commit,  in  point  of  law,  the  treason  of  levy- 
ing war  ?  The  reader  will  find  abundant  dicta  to  the  effect,  that 
there  must  be,  in  this  offence,  a  combination  of  numbers,  accom- 
panied, of  course,  by  a  use,  actual  or  threatened,  of  force.^  And 
perhaps  some  of  the  dicta  may  approach  very  near  to  adjudica- 
tion, or  even  be  adjudication  itself.  But  if  there  must  be  more 
than  one,  how  many  must  there  be  ?  Are  two  enough  ?  Are  two 
hundred  ?  That  the  combination  need  not  be  of  numbers  ade- 
quate to  overthrow  the  armies  of  the  government  on  the  field  of 
battle,  —  so  found  by  the  jury  as  fact,  or  adjudged  by  the  eourt  as 
law,  —  is  a  plain  proposition,  lying  clear  in  'th0  entire  body  of 
decision  and  practice  on  this  subject.  Must  the  jury  find,  that 
the  government  actually  began  to  tremble  under  the  coming  dan- 
ger ?    No.     There  is  no  such  doctrine. 

§  1229.  What  is  "Zjevylng  "War."  —  Now,  on  principle,  to  con- 
stitute a  levying  of  war  there  must  be,  in  the  mind  of  the  guilty 
persons,  an  intent  either  to  overthrow  the  government,  or  to 
compel  it,  through  fear,  to  yield  to  something  to  which  it  would 
not  voluntarily  Assent.'  Added  to  this  intent,  there  must  be  an 
array  of  assembled  numbers  collected  for  the  purpose  of  war ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  act  of  violence,  or  some  other  kind  of 
act,  in  the  nature  of  war.*    Yet,  — 

On«  aiona. — Though  it  may,  it  is  presimied,  be  legally  possible 
for  one  man  alone  to  levy  war  upon  his  government,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  circumstances  in  which  the  jury  would  be  justified 
in  finding  him  guilty,  where  no  others  were  shown  to  have  acted 
with  him. 

§  1230.  Intent  —  Overt  Act.  —  Plainly,  in  this  offence,  the  lead- 
ing element  is  the  warlike  intent.  In  reason,  nothing  can  be  a 
levying  of  war,  where  this  full  intent  does  not  exist.  Yet  sup- 
pose it  does  exist,  there  must  still  be  an  act,  in  compliance,  not 
only  with  the  express  words  of  the  ^vritten  law,  but  also  with  the 

^  See  Ez  parte  Bollman,  4  C^nch,  76.  was  necessarily  decided  witli  reference  to 

And  in  Burr's  Trial,  Marsliall,  C.  J.,  dis-  the  facts  of  the  particular  case,  the  deci- 

tinguishing  the  point  adjudged  from  the  sion  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  tilings, 

dicta  of  the  court,  speaks  of  the  .exact  control  such  a  case  as  might  be  imagined, 

point  decided  in  Ez  parte  Bollman  as  attended  hy  differing  circumstances, 
being,  "  that  no  treason  could  be  com-         '  Ante,  1 1227. 
mitted  'because  no  treasonable  assem-         *  And  see,  the  authorities  referred  to, 

blage  had  taken  place."    Burr's  Trial,  Vol.  1. 1 182. 
Coombs  ed.  812.    Still,  seeing  that  point 
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doctrine  of  the  unwritten,  that  a  mere  evil  imagining  does  not 
constitute  a  crime.^ 

§1231.  The  Overt  Act  —  (Coiiaplring).  —  A  mere  conspiring, 
with  nothing  done  beyond,  is  a  sufficient  act  to  satisfjr  the  com- 
mon-law rule.'  So  likewise  it  is  a  sufficient  "  overt  act "  under 
most  of  thQ  English  statutory  provisions  against  treason ;  as,  for 
example,  under  those  which  make  it  treason  or  felony  to  compass 
the  death  or  deposition  of  the  sovereign.^  But  it  is  not  an  overt 
act  of  "  levying  war,"  consequently  it  is  not  sufficient  under  this 
clause  of  our  statutes  against  treason.^    And  — 

▲ue^ibUiig.  — A  mere  assemblage,  if  not  of  a  warlike  character, 
seems  to  have  be^n  deemed  to  come  short  of  the  ^^  overt  act " 
which  is  required.*    In  other  words, — 

Overt  Act  defined.  —  The  ^^  overt  act "  must  be  one  which,  in 
itself,  pertains  to  warlike  operations.  It  must  be,  in  some  sense, 
an  act  of  war ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  act, 
rather  than  its  magnitude,  that  inquiry  is  to  be  directed. 

§  1232.  Overt  Act  of  adhering  to  Enemies.  —  We  have  thus  far 
been  speaking  of  "  levying  war."  But  when  war  is  levied,  the 
"overt  act"  of  "adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  country,  giving 

1  Vol.  1. 1  204.  ernment,  and  to  that  end  pass  acts,  re- 
^  Vol.  I.  §  432.  solves,  ordinances,  or  decrees,  even  with 
>  Mulcahj  V.  Reg.  Law  Rep.  3  H.  L.  a  Tlew  of  raising  a  military  force  to  carry 
806 ;  Rez  v.  Stone,  6  T.  B.  627.  their  purpose  into  effect,  this  alone  does 
*  Ante,  §  1211 ;  Anonymous,  J.  Eel.  not  constitute  a  levying  of  war.'*  Charge 
19,  Dalison,  14;  Ez  parte  BoUman,  4  to  the  Grand  Jury,  28  Law  Reporter, 
Cranch,  76;  Respublica  v.  Carlisle,  1  706,  707.  In  the  circuit  court  for  the 
Dall.  86 ;  United  States  v.  Hanway,  2  southern  district  of  New  York,  Smalley, 
Wall  Jr.  189 ;  Reg.  v.  Frost,  9  Car.  &  P.  J.,  said  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury : 
129.  "  Persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
^  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  States  have  confederated  together,  and 
the  secession  war,  Sprague,  J.,  in  a  with  arms,  by  force  and  intimidation, 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  in  the  district  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  con- 
court  of  the  United  States  at  Boston,  stitutional  acU  of  Congress,  have  forci- 
employed  the  following  language :  "  It  is  bly  seized  upon  and  hold  a  custom-house, 
settled,  that,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  and  post-ofBce,  forts,  arsenals,  vessela, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  and  other  property  belonging  to  the 
treasonable  purpose  by  force,  that  is  United  States,  and  have  actually  fired 
levying  war.  But  it  must  be  an  assem-  upon  ve^els  bearing  the  United  Statee 
blage  in  force,  a  military  assemblage  in  flag  and  carrying  United  States  troopa. 
a  condition  to  make  war.  A  mere  con-  This  is  a  usurpation  of  the  authority  of 
ipiracy  to  overthrow  the  government,  the  federal  government ;  it  is  high  trea- 
however  atrocious  such  conspiracy  may  son  by  levying  war.  Either  one  of  these 
be,  does  not  of  itself  amount  to  the  crime  acts  will  constitute  high  treason." 
of  treason.  Thus,  if  a  convention,  legis-  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  23  Law  Re- 
lature,  junto,  or  other  assemblage  enter-  porter,  697, 699.  See  also  Ex  parte  BoU- 
tain  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  gov-  man,  4  Cranch,  7& 
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them  aid  and  comfort,"  may  be  a  different  tiling.  For,  in  the 
language  of  Marshall,  C.  J.,  ^^  if  war  be  actually  levied,  —  that  is, 
if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  —  all  those  who  perform  any  part, 
however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
who  are  actually  lei^ed  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be 
considered  as  traitors.''^ 

§  1238.  Mere  "V^orda  of  Adhering.  —  Still,  even  in  this  class  of 
cases,  while  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  words  alone  are 
a  sufficient  act,  the  better  doctrine  is,  that,  unless  they  are  writ- 
ten  and  used  as  a  writing,  they  are  not.  But  if  so  written  and 
used,  they  are  often  adequate ;  ^  as,  for  instance,  where  they  con- 
stitute an  intercepted  letter  to  an  enemy .^ 

§  1284.  Adhering  defined.  —  Said  a  learned  judge :  ^^  What 
amoimts  to  adhering  to  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemies,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  in  all  cases  to  define ;  but  cer* 
tain  it  is  that  famishing  them  with  arms,  or  munitions  of  war, 
vessels,  or  other  means  of  transportation,  or  any  materials  which 
will  aid  the  traitors  in  carrying  out  their  traitorous  purposes,  with 
a  knowledge  that  they  are  intended  for  such  purposes,  or  inciting 
and  encoun^ing  others  to  engage  in  or  aid  the  traitors  in  any 
way,  does  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  And  it  is 
immaterial  whether  such  acts  are  induced  by  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion,  hostility  to  the  government,  or  a  desire  for  gain."  * 

§  1235.  AUegianoe.  —  Under  the  act  of  Congress,  of  1790,  a 
person,  to  be  guilty  of  treason,  must  owe  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  same  also  under  the  Revised  Statutes.^  **  Alle- 
giance," says  Sprague,  J.,  ^^is  of  two  kinds;  that  due  from  citi- 
zens, and  that  due  from  aliens  resident  within  the  United  States. 
Every  sojourner  who  enjoys  oxu:  protection  is  bound  to  good  faith 
toward  our  government ;  and,  although  an  alien,  he  may  be  guilty 
of  treason  by  co-operation  either  with  rebels  or  foreign  enemies. 

1  Ex  parte  Bollman,  4  Cranch,  76,  988;  Frost's  Caae,  22  Hoirell  St.  Tr.  471, 

126;   reaffirmed,  Burr's  Trial,  ^Coombs  480. 
ed.  822 ;  Vol.  L  §  226.  *  Bex  v,  Jackson,  1    Crawf .  ft  Dix 

>  3  Inst.  14;  2  Stark.  Slander,  166-  C.  C.  149.    And  see  Bex  v.  Stone,  6  T.  B. 

168;  8  Greenl.  Et.  |  240 ;  Foster,  197  et  527 ;  Bex  v,  Hensey,  1  Bur.  642. 
seq. ;  1  East  P.  G.  117  et  seq. ;  Peacham's         *  Charge  of  Smallej,  J.,  to  the  Grand 

Case,  8  Howell    St.  Tr.  868;    Challer-  Jmy,  28  Law  Beporter,  697,  601.    See 

comb's  Case,  8  Howell  St.  Tr.  868 ;  Wil-  also  United  States  v.   Pryor,  8  Wash, 

liam's  Case,  8  Howell  St.  Tr.  368 ;  Trials  C.  C.  284 ;  Vaughan's  Case,  2  Salk.  684. 
id  the  Begicides,  5  HoweU  St  Tr.  947,         *  Ante,  §  1215 ;  B.  S.  of  U.  S.  §  5881. 
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The  allegiance  of  aliens  is  local,  and  terminates  when  they  leave 
our  country.    That  of  citizens  is  not  so  limited."  ^ 

§  1236.  Qnestioiifl  under  Act  of  1862.' — Some  expositions  of  this 
act,  especiallj  in  its  combination  with  the  prior  statute  of  trea- 
son, were  given  in  the  earlier  editions.  It  is  believed,  that,  since 
the  statutes  were  revised,  those  expositions  have  become  unim- 
portant. If  the  reader  finds  the  fact  .to  be  otherwise,  he  is 
referred  to  the  fifth  edition. 

§  1287-1258.  [These  sections  are  omitted  for  reasons  already 
stated.^] 

m.  Treason  offainst  the  Individual  States. 

§  1254.  In  General.  —  Treason  can  be  committed  as  well  against 
a  State  as  the  United  States.^  But  the  same  act  which  is  trea- 
son against  the  United  States  is  not  necessarily  treason  against 
the  State.^  By  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions  in  most  of 
the  States,  the  offence,  as  against  the  State,  is  limited  substan- 
tially as  it  is  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  offence  against  the  General  Government. 

§  1255.  As  to  Bdnuter  Dootrlnes. — It  is  believed  not  best  to 
occupy  the  space  it  would  require  to  thread  the  minuter  doctrines 
of  treason  against  individual  States.^  The  question  is  constantly 
diminishing  in  importance,  and  not  likely  often  to  arise. 


^  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jurj,  28  Lair 
Reporter,  706,  7ia  See  algo  United 
States  V.  Villato,  2  Dall.  870;  United 
States  v.  WUtberger,  6  Wheat.  76,  97. 
As  to  treason  by  an  alien,  see  Reg.  v. 
McCafferty,  Ir.  Rep.  1  C.  L.  868, 10  Cox 
C.  C.  608 ;  Ex  parte  Quarrier,  2  W.  Va. 
669 ;  Carlisle  v.  United  States,  16  Wal. 
147  ;  Rex  v.  Tncker,  1  Ld.  Raym.  1. 

<  See,  for  this  act,  ante,  $  1216-1219. 


And  see  United  States  v.  Greathonse,  2 
Abb.  U.  S.  864. 
<  Ante,  1 1204. 

*  Vol.  I.  i  177,  466. 

*  And  see  Ex  parte  Qaarrier,  2  W. 
Va.  669. 

*  See  Respnblica  v.  Carlisle,  1  DalL 
86;  Respublica  v.  Malin,  1  Dall.  SS; 
Hammond  v.  The  State,  8  Coldw.  129; 
Ex  parte  Qnarner,  2  W.  Va.  669. 


for  TRESPASS,  FORCIBLE,  see  Fosoibu  Tuwpass. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn 

USI^AWFTTL  ASSEMBLY.^ 

§  1256.  How  deilnM.  —  An  nnlawfal  assembly  is  a  congregat- 
ing of  three  or  more  persons  to  do  some  unlawful  act.' 

§  1257.  The  Act  Meant  —  (Riot).  —  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  act  intended  must  be  such  as,  when  done,  will  amount 
to  riot.    But — 

Other  Unlawial  Aot  —  Undoubtedly  persons  may  be  indictable 
for  assembling  to  commit  an  offence  other  than  riot.  Tet  whether 
it  is  correct  in  legal  language  to  call  their  coming  together  an 
unlawful  assembly,  or  whether  the  act  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
criminal  attempt  to  do  the  wrong  intended,^  the  books  are  not 
clear.    The  question,  being  one  of  mere  words,  is  not  important. 

§  1258.  Intent  General.  —  There  need  be  no  specific  intent  to 
do  a  particular  mischief.  If  the  assembly  is  calculated  to  excite 
alarm  and  terror,  it  is  an  unlawful  assembly.^ 

§  1259.    AssemblasM  to  defend  a  Legal  Right  —  Hawkins  says : 

**  An  assembly  of  a  man's  friends,  for  the  defence  of  his  person 
against  those  who  threaten  to  beat  him  if  he  go  to  such  a  mar- 

1  For  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  subjects,  seems  properly  to  be  called  an 

Vol.  1. 1  584.    See  this  volume,  Affbjlt  ;  unlawful  assembly ;  as  where  great  num- 

Biot;   Bout;   and,  particularly,  ante,  bers,  complaining  of  a  common  griey- 

I  1148  and  note,  1151,  1155.    And  see  ance,  meet  together,  armed  in  a  warlike 

Stat.  Crimes,  |  589-542,  500.  manner,  in  order  to  consult  together  con- 

*  HawUns,— "An  unlawftil  assembly,  coming  the  most  proper  means  for  the 

according  to  the  common  opinion,  is  a  recorery  of  their  interests ;  for  no  one 

disturbance  of  the   peace   by  persons  can  foresee  what  may  be  the  event  of 

barely  assembling  together  with  an  in-  such   an   assembly."     1  Hawk.   P.  C. 

tention  to  do  a  thing  which,  if  it  were  Curw.  ed.  p.  516,  §  9.    Blackstone's  defl- 

executed,  would  make  them  rioters,  but  nltion  is  given  VoL  L  {  584. 
neither  actually  executing  it,  nor  making         *  See  Vol.  L  §  728  et  seq. 
a  motlQU  towards  the  execution  of  it.         ^  Bex  v.  Blisset,  1  Mod.  18;  Bez  v. 

But  this  seems  to  be  much  too  narrow  a  Htmt,  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  278 ; 

definition.    For  any  meeting  whatsoever,  Beg.  v.  Neale,  9  Car.  &  P.  481 ;  Beg.  v. 

of  great  numbers  of  people,  with  such  Vmcent,  9  Car.  &  P.  91 ;  Bex  v.  Cox,  4 

drcumstances  of  terror  as  cannot  but  Car.  ft  P.  588 ;  Bex  o.  Birt,  5  Car.  ft  P. 

endanger  the  public  peace,  and  raise  154    See  also  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng. 

fears  and  Jealousies  among  the  king's  ed.  272-274. 
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ket,  &c.,  is  unlawful ;  for  he  who  is  in  fear  of  such  insults  must 
provide  for  his  safety  by  demanding  the  surety  of  the  peace 
against  the  persons  by  whom  he  is  threatened,  and  not  make  use 
of  such  violent  methods,  which  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the 
danger  of  raising  tumults  and  disorders,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.  Yet  an  assembly  of  a  man's  friends  in  his  own 
house,  for  the  defence  of  the  possession  thereof  against  those  who 
threaten  to  make  an  unlawful  entry  thereinto,  or  for  the  defence 
of  hb?  person  against  those  who  threaten  to  beat  him  therein,  is 
indulged  by  law ;  for  a  man's  house  is  looked  upon  as  his  castle."  ^ 
We  are  thus  conducted  back  to  the  discussions  of  the  first  volume 
concerning  the  "Defence  of  Person  and  Property."^  What 
Hawkins  here  says  about  an  assemblage  to  defend  a  man's  castle 
is  clearly  correct.'  The  other  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  this  emi- 
nent autlior  doubtless  needs  some  quaUfication.  For  plainly 
there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  a  man  may  receive  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  in  the  defence  merely  of  his  person, 
without  exposing  them  to  indictment  for  an  unlawful  assembly. 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cuiw.  ed.  p.  516,         >  Vol.  1. 1  886  et  seq. 
S  10.  <  Vol.  L  S  S68,  859,  SH. 


For  UNLICENSED  LIQUOR  SELLING,  see  Stat  Crimea. 
UNLICENSED  LOTTERIES,  &c.,  see  Stat.  Crimes. 
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CHAPTER  XLVin. 

USUBT.l 

§  1260.  How  In  Crimiiial  Law.  —  The  subject  of  usury  pertains 
more  to  the  civil  department  of  the  law  than  to  the  criminal. 
But,  in  rare  circumstances,  and  in  some  of  our  States,  it  comes 
under  the  animadyersion  of  the  criminal  courts,  therefore  a  few 
words  relating  to  it  may  be  important. 

How  defined  -*  Gteneral  Dootrine  of  TJmarj.  —  Hawkins  says :  *^  It 

seems  that  usury,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  a  contract  upon  a  loan  of 
money  to  give  the  lender  a  certain  profit  for  the  use  of  it,  upon 
all  events,  whether  the  borrower  make  any  advantage  of  it,  or 
the  lender  suffer  any  prejudice  for  the  want  of  it,  or  whether  it 
be  repaid  on  the  day  appointed,  or  not.  And  in  a  larger  sense  it 
seemeth,  that  all  undue  advantages  taken  by  a  lender  against  a 
borrower  come  under  the  notion  of  usury,  whether  there  were 
any  contract  in  relation  thereto  or  not ;  as  where  one,  in  posses- 
sion of  land  made  over  to  him  for  the  security  of  a  certain  debt, 
retains  his  possession  after  he  hath  received  all  that  is  due  from 
the  profits  of  the  land.    But  — 

Penalty.  —  ^^  It  hath  been  resolved,  that  an  agreement  to  pay 
double  the  sum  borrowed,  or  other  penalty,  on  the  non-payment 
of  the  principal  debt  at  a  certain  day,  is  not  usurious ;  because  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  borrower  whoUy  to  discharge  himself  by 
repaying  the  principal  according  to  the  bargain."  ^ 

§  1261.  How  at  Common  Law.  —  The  common  law  did  not 
maJce  the  taking  of  interest  for  money  indictable,  where  the  rate 
was  not  exorbitant ;  but,  where  it  was,  it  did.^  Still  the  idea 
prevailed  in  early  times,  that,  even  where  the  rate  was  not  exor- 
bitant, the  taking  was  contrary  to  good  conscience.    And  Haw- 

^  For  matter  relating  to  thia  title,  see  paragraph,  Samner  v.  People,  29  N.  Y. 

Crim.  Proced.  L  §  680.  887,  and  numerous  cases  therein  cited. 

*  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Curw.  ed.  p.  613,  §  1-         >  2  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  648,  note. 
8.    And,  to  the  proposition  of  the  last 
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kins  says,  it  was  fonnerly  supposed  that  no  action  would  lie  to 
recover  such  interest ;  though  afterward  a  contrary  doctrine  wan 
established.^ 

§  1262.  Old  BngUah  Statntes.  —  There  are,  relating  to  interest 
and  usury,  some  English  statutes  early  enough  in  date  to  be  com- 
mon law  in  our  States ;  *  but,  — 

Amerioan  Legialation.  —  In  probably  aU  the  States,  the  English 
enactments  have  been  superseded  by  State  leg^islation.  Under 
the  State  laws,  not  enough  has  been  established,  and  the  subject 
is  not  of  sufficient  general  importance,  to  render  a  particular  dis- 
cussion of  it  desirable.  The  few  cases  which  have  arisen,  whether 
on  the  law  or  the  procedure,  are  referred  to  in  a  note.' 

§  1263.  Not  In  aU  States  indictable.  —  Generally,  in  our  States, 
the  taking  of  unlawful  interest  is  only  a  civil  wrong ;  and,  where 
it  is  otherwise,  the  criminal  prosecution  is  seldom  resorted  to. 


1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cixrw.  ed.  p.  618, 
§4-7. 

*  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Cnrw.  ed.  p.  614; 
Beg.  9.  Dye,  11  Mod.  174 ;  Bex  v,  Hen- 
dricks, 2  Stra.  1284 ;  Lancaater's  Case,  1 
Leon.  206. 

<  Sumner  v.  People,  29  N.  T.  887; 
Cartis  v.  Enoz,  2  Denio,  841 ;  The  Stote 
V.  Tappan,  15  N.  H.  91 ;  OUlespie  v.  The 
State,  6  Humph.  164 ;  Young  v.  The  Gor- 
ernoiv  11  Humph.   147;   LlTingston  v. 


Indianapolis  Insurance  Company,  6 
Blackf .  138 ;  Muiphy  v.  The  State,  8 
Head,  249;  Bank  of  Salina  v.  Henry,  2 
Denio,  166 ;  Fielder  v.  Darrin,  50  N.  T. 
487 ;  The  State  9.  Tappan,  15  N.  H.  91 ; 
McAuly  V.  The  State,  7  Yerg.  526; 
Wilkinf  9.  Malone,  14  Ind.  168 ;  The 
State  9.  Williams,  4  Ind.  284 ;  Meirimaa 
9.  The  State,  6  Blackf.  449 ;  Groves  v. 
The  State,  6  Blackf.  489;  Crawford  v. 
The  State,  2  Ind.  112. 


For  VAOBANCY,  see  Vol.  I.  J  516,  616,  706. 

TEBBAL  8LANDEB,  see  Libbl  jlitd  Slakdsb. 
VIOLATION  OF  SABBATH,  see  Lohd's  Dat. 
YOTINO,  ILLBQAL,  see  Stat  Crunes. 
WAGEB,  see  Stat  Crimes. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

WAY.^ 

{1264,1266.  Introduction. 
1266-1271.  Kinds  of  Ways. 
*  127^1279.  Act  of  Obstruction. 

1280.  Condition  of  Repair.  * 

1281-1288.  Person  or  Corporation  responsible  for  Non-repair. 
1284-1287.  Remaining  and  Connected  Questions. 

§  1264.  Nnisanoe.  —  The  obstruction  of  a  public  way  is  a  pub* 
lie  nuisance.'  In  this  aspect,  the  present  chapter  would  seem  to 
belong  among  the  others  on  nuisance  in  the  first  Tolume.  But 
the  discussion  here  will  take  a  wider  range. 

§  1265.  How  the  Chapter  divided.  —  We  shall  consider,  I.  The 
Kinds  of  Ways  of  which  the  Obstruction  and  Neglect  to  Repair 
are  indictable ;  II.  The  Act  of  Obstruction ;  III.  The  Condition 
of  Repair  in  which  the  Way  must  be  put  and  kept;  IV.  The 
Person  or  Corporation  responsible  for  Non-repair ;  Y .  Remaining 
and  Connected  Questions. 

I.  The  Kinds  of  Ways  of  which  the  Obstruction  and  Neglect  to 

repair  are  indictable. 

§  1266.  Publlo  Waya  —  (Private).  —  The  kind  of  way  is  seen 
in  the  proposition,  that  the  obstruction,  as  a  crime,  grows  out  of 
the  inconyenience  suffered  by  the  public.  The  way,  therefore, 
must  be  public.  Any  injury  done  to  a  mere  private  road,  over 
which  only  individuals  have  the  right  to  pass,  is  not  a  crime.^ 

Meaning  of  "  Highway."  —  The  term  highway,  in  legal  phrase, 
denotes  all  ways  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  rivers,  wagon-roads, 

^  Por  matter  relating  to  this  title,  see  §  1042  et  seq.    See  also  Stat.  Crimes^ 

Vol.  I.  §  178-176,  227,  286, 241-245,  841,  §  166,  note,  164,  note,  206,  208,  407,  028. 
419,  581,  792.     See  Nuisancb,  YoL  I.         >  Vol.  1. 1  581. 
i  1071  et  seq.    For  the  pleading,  prao-         •  Vol.  L  §  248-245^  580,  581. 
lice,  and  evidence,  see  Grim.  Froced.  IL 
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foot-paths,  and  the  like,  over  which  the  public  are  entitled  to 
travel,  whether  with  or  without  the  payment  of  toU.^ 

§  1267.  How  Way  established.  —  There  are  various  methods 
known  to  the  law  by  which  highways  are  established,  not  quite 
imiform  in  our  States,  —  such  as  prescription,  dedication  to  the 
public  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  acceptance  implied  in 
their  use,  the  laying  of  them  out  by  public  authority,  legislative 
grants,  and  the  Uke.  The  discussion  of  these  questions  is  not 
fully  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter,  yet  they  often  become  im« 
portant.  Reference  to  some  cases,  therefore,  is  made  in  the 
note.' 

e 

^  See  AogeU  ft  Dnrfee  on  EDghways,  In  Indiana,  it  Is  not  neoessarj,  in  order 

S  2;    Commonwealth  v.  Wilkinson,  16  to  constitute  a  public  road  a  highway. 

Pick.  175 ;  Cleares  v.  Jordan,  34  Biaine,  within  the  act  forbidding  the  obstruc- 

9,12;  VantUburghv.8hann,4Zab.  740;  tions  of   highways,  that  it   should    be 

The  State  v.  Atkinson,  24  Vt  448 ;  Peo-  worked.    The  State  v.  Frazer,  28  Ind. 

pie  V.  Kingman,  24  N.  Y.  659 ;  Peckham  196. 

V.  Lebanon,  89  Conn.  281,  285;  Reg.  v.         >  ii2a6aiiia.  ^  Thompson  v.  The  State, 

Saintiff,  Holt,  129 ;  MUls  ».  The  State,  21  Ala.  48 ;   OliTer  o.  Lof tin,  4   Ala. 

20  Abi.  8(5.     Speoial  Meanings.  ~  The  240. 

meaning  of  the  word  **  highway "  is  not  lUinoU,  —  Martin  v.  People,  13  IlL 
inflexible.  Thus,  though  it  is  generally  841 ;  Daniels  p.  People,  21  111.  489;  Mar- 
as  stated  in  the  text,  it  has  been  held  in  tin  v.  People,  28  IlL  395;  Conkling  o. 
North  Carolina  that  a  railroad  is  not  a  Springfield,  89  111.  98. 
**  highway  "  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  Indiana.  —  Hays  v.  The  State,  8  Ind. 
Code  proTiding  the  death  penalty  for  425;  The  State  o.  Hill,  10  Ind.  219;  The 
robbery  in  or  near  a  highway.  The  State  v.  Huggins,  47  Ind.  586. 
State  V.  Johnson,  Phillips,  140.  So  in  Iowa.  —  Harrow  v.  The  State,  1 
Alabama,  a  nayigable  river  is  held  not  to  Greene,  Iowa,  489 ;  The  State  v.  Snyder, 
be  a  highway  within  the  statute  against  25  Iowa,  208. 

gaming.    "Under  the  existing  laws  of         Kentiickjf,  —  Commonwealth  v.  Abney, 

the  United    States  and  of   this  Sute,"  4  T.  B.  Monr.  477 ;  Commonwealth  o. 

said  Rice,  C.  J.,  "the  navigable  rivers  Ditto,  Hardin,  460;  Gtedge  v.  Common- 

within  this  State  are  public  highways  wealth,  9  Bush,  61. 
for  certain  purposes ;  but  it  does  not  f ol-         Maine.  -^  The  State  v.  Stnrdivant,  18 

low  that  they  are  so  for  all  purposes."  Maine,  66;   The  State   v.  Beeman,  35 

Defined  in  Alabama.  —  He  also  observed,  Maine,  242;    The  State   v.  Strong,  25 

that,  in  Mills  V.  The  Sute,  supra,  a  high-  Maine,  297;    The    State    v.  Kittery,  5 

way  was  defined  to  be  "  a  public  road ;  Greenl  254 ;  The  State  v.  Madison,  33 

that  is,  a  road  dedicated  to,  and  kept  by,  Maine,  267 ;   The  State  v.  Bigelow,  84 

the  public,  as  contradistinguished  from  Maine,  248;   The    State  v.  Wilson,  42 

private    ways,  or  neighborhood   roads,  Maine,  9 ;  Hinks  v,  Hinks,  46  Maine,  428 ; 

which  are  not  so  kept  up."    Glass  v.  The  The  Stote  v.  Noyes,  47  Blaine,  189. 
State,  80  Ala.  529.    Pent  Boads.  —  In         Ma»tachuiettM,  —  Conunonwealth      v. 

Vermont,  all  "  pent  roads "  are  public  Weiher,  3  Met.  445 ;  Commonwealth  v. 

highways,  but  their  use  by  the  public  is  Belding,  18  Met  10 ;  Commonwealth  v, 

subject  to  the  right  of  adjoining  proprie*  Low,  8  Pick.  406 ;    Commonwealth  v. 

tors  to  erect  suitable  gates  or  bars  to  pro-  Tucker,  2  Pick.  44 ;  Commonwealth  v. 

tect  their  fields  and  crops.    Woloott  v.  Oowen,  7  ICass.  878 ;  Commonwealth  v. 

Whitcomb,  40  Vt.  40.    Not  worked.—  Fitchburg  Railroad,  8  Gush.  240;  Com* 
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Ofher  like  Qnestioiis.  —  There  are  other  questions  of  a  like 
nature,  not  within  our  range  of  inquiry,  while  yet  the  reader  may 
have  occasion  to  look  at  the  cases.^ 

'Way  Legia  or  not.  —  In  a  certain  sense,  the  way  must  be  legal ; 
if  it  is  laid  out  by  officers  empowered,  the  steps  required  by  law 
must  haire  been  taken  by  them.^  But  there  may  be  defects  which 
cannot  be  inquired  into,  or  of  which  a  person  charged  with 
obstructing  it  cannot  avail  himself.  These  questions  depend 
much  upon  the  yaiying  laws  of  the  States.^    One  is  not  justified 


monwealth  v.  Sm3rth,  14  Gray,  88 ;  Com-  Swan,  Tenn.   206 ;    Asderson    v.   The 

moDwealth  V.  Taunton,  16  0ra7,  228.  SUte,  10  Humph.  119;   Shelhy  v.  The 

Michigan,  —  People    v.  Beaubien,   2  State,  10  Humph.  165 ;   Stump  o.  Mc- 

Doug.  Mich.  266.  Nairy,  6  Humph.  868;  The  State  v,  Lon- 

if  ifin««oto.  —  Furnell  v.  St.  ^aul,  20  Aon,  8  Head,  268;  BusseU  v.  The  State, 

Minn.  117.  8  Coldw.  119. 

Missouri,  —  Golahar     v.     Gates,    20  Vamumt.  —  The  State  v,  Alburgh,  82 

Misso.  286.  y 1 262 ;  Blodget  v.  Rojalton,  14  Vt.  288 ; 

New  Hampshire,'^ The  State  v.  Gil-  The  State  v,  Newfatie,  12  Vt.  422;  The 

manton,  14  N.  H.  467 ;  The  State  v.  Can-  SUte  v.  Woodward,  28  Vt.  92. 

terbury,  8  FoBt.  N.  H.  196 ;  The  State  o.  Virginia.  —  Holleman     9.    Common- 

Landaff,  2  Fost.  N.  H.  688 ;  The  Stete  v.  wealth,  2  Va.  Cas.  186;  Commonwealth 

Canterbury,  40  N.  R  807  ;  The  State  v,  v.  Howard,  1  Grat.  665. 

Northumberland,  44  N.  H.  628.  Wisconsin.  —  Wisconsin  Biyer  Impr. 

New  Jersey,  — Ferrine  v.  Farr,  2  Zab.  Co.  v.  Lyons,  80  Wis.  61. 

856 ;  Stephens,  &c.  Co.  v.  Central  Rail-  England,  —  Rex  v,  Leake,  2  Ner.  &  M. 

road,  6  Vroom,  280;  The  State  v.  Fier-  688,  6  B.  &  Ad.  469 ;  Reg.  v.  East  Mark, 

son,  8  Vroom,  216.                  ,  11  Q.  B.  877  ;  Rex  v.  Richards,  8  T.  R. 

New  York.  -^  Feople  v,  Lawson,  17  684 ;  Rex  v.  Cumberworth,  8  B.  &  Ad. 

Johns.  277;  People  v.  Lambier,  5  Denio,  108;   Rex  v.  Wright,  8  B.  &  Ad.  681; 

9;   Harrington  v.  People,  6  Barb.  607;  Reg.  v.  Homsey,  10  Mod.  160;  Reg.  v. 

Fearing  v.  Irwin,  56  N.  T.  486.  Wilts,  6  Mod.  807,  Holt,  889;   Reg.  v. 

North  Carolina. -^The  SUte  v.  Spahi-  Chorley,  12  Q.  B.  515 ;  Roberts  v.  Hunt, 

hour,  2  DeT.  &  Bat  547;  The  State  v.  15  Q.  B.  17;  Rex  v,  Morris,  1  B.  &  Ad. 

Cardwell,  Busbee,  245;    The    State  v.  441;  Reg.  v.Blakemore,  2Den.C.C.4lO, 

Marble,  4  Ire.  818.  6  Cox  C.  C.  518,  9  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  541 ; 

Pennsyltfania,  -^  Commonwealth      v.  Qerring  v.  Barfleld,  16  C.  B.  n.  s.  597 ; 

Cole,  2  Casey,  187 ;  Pennsylvania  v.  Oil-  Reg.  v,  Westmark,  2  Moody  &  R.  805. 

phant,  Addison,  845;  BaUieto.  Common-  ^  The  State  v.  Marble,  4  Ire.  818; 

wealth,  5  Harris,  Pa.  609.  Commonwealth  v.  Fisher,  6  Met.  488 ; 

Rhode  Island.  —  The   State  v.  Rich-  Commonwealth  v.  Beeson,  8  Leigh,  821 ; 

mond,  1  R.  I.  49;  The  State  v.  Cumber-  Reg.  v.  Bamber,  18  Law  J.  x.  s.  M.  C. 

land,  6  R.  I.  496 ;  The  State  v.  Cumber-  18,  8  Jur.  809 ;  Reg.  v,  Hornsea,  Dears. 

Und,  7  R.  I.  75.  291 ;  The  State  v.  Atkinson,  24  Vt.  448 ; 

South  Carolina.  —  The  State  v.  Huff-  Elkins   v.  The    State,  2  Humph.  548 ; 

roan,  2  Rich.  617  ;  The  State  v.  Duncan,  Commonwealth  v,  Alburger,  1  Whart. 

1  McCofd,  404 ;  The  State  o.  Lythgoe,  6  469;  Blarthi  o.  People,  18  Bl.  841. 

Rich.  112;  The  State  u,  Mobley,  1  Mc-  *  Rex  v.  Sanderson,  8  U.  C.  0.  S.  108; 

MuUan,  44 ;  The  State  v.  Gregg,  2  HiU,  Martin  v.  People,  18  Bl.  841 ;  Pennsylva- 

8.  C.  887 ;  The  State  v.  Sartor,  2  Strob.  nia  v.  Oliphant,  Addison,  845. 

60.  *  The  State  v,  HiU,  10  Ind.  219 ;  Com- 

r<Bnfkiwes.^Mank!n  v.  The  State,  2  monwealth  v.  Ditto,  Hardin,  450;   The 
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in  obstxucting  a  highwaj  because  it  is  less  than  the  statutoiy 
width.i 

§  1268.  Col  de  Sao.  —  Can  9l  etd  de  tfoc,  being  a  way  which  ter- 
minates in  no  other,  and  ends  on  private  property,  be  such  a  high- 
way that  to  obstruct  it  is  indictable  ?  By  some  opinions  it  cannot ; 
because,  it  is  said,  as  the  public  has  no  occasion  to  use  it,  its 
obstruction  is  of  no  public  detriment.'  But,  on  principle,  the 
public  may  reserve  to  itself  the  use  of  such  a  way,  as  sometimes 
it  does  of  a  square,'  rendering  its  obstruction  punishable  for  the 
same  reason.^    However  this  may  be,  — 

PnbUo  Neoessit7. — The  question  of  public  necessity  may  often 
be  important  in  the  evidence,  as  to  whether  a  particular  way  is 
public  or  not.* 

§  1269.  Foot-wmy,  Hotsa-way,*  &o. — l^esides  the  ordinary  high- 
ways, over  which  vehicles  are  driven,  there  are  public  foot-ways,^ 
horse-ways,^  and  the  like,®  the  obstruction  of  which  is  in  the  same 
manner  indictable. 

Pnbiio  Square.  —  So  public  squares  are  a  sort  of  public  way; 
and  their  obstruction  is  an  offence  on  the  like  principle.^ 

Bridge.  —  A  bridge  is  ordinarily  a  part  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
laid;^^  but  sometimes  it  is  subject  to  special  regulations,  not 
necessaiy  to  Be  here  described.^^ 


State  o.  MRditon,  88  Maine,  207-;  The 
State  V.  Bigelow,  84  Maine,  248 ;  Steph- 
ens, &c.,  Co.  o.  Central  Railroad,  6 
Vroom,  280 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Howard, 
1  Grat.  666. 

^  The  State  v,  Robinson,  28  Iowa,  614. 

*  See  Angell  &  Darfee  on  Highways, 
S  27-81 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Tucker,  2 
Pick.  44;  The  State  v,  Duncan,  1  Mo- 
Cord,  404 ;  The  State  v.  Ljthgoe,  6  Rich. 
112 ;  The  State  v.  Randall,  1  Strob.  110 ; 
The  State  v.  Rye,  86  N.  H.  868;  Rex  v. 
Hammond,  10  Mod.  882. 

»  Post,  §  1269. 

*  See  Danforth  v.  Dnrell,  8  Allen,  242 ; 
People  V.  Kingman,  24  N.  T.  669;  The 
State  V.  Frazer,  28  Ind.  196 ;  People  v. 
Jackson,  7  Mich.  432,  449,  460. 

•  Reg.  V.  Hornsey,  10  Mod.  160;  The 
State  V,  Canterbury,  8  Fost.  N.  H.  196; 
The  State  v.  Northumberland,  44  N.  H. 
628. 

•  Thrower's  Case,  1  Vent  208, 8  Salk. 
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7  Rez  V.  St.  Weonard,  6  Car.  4  P. 
679 ;  Reg.  v.  Saintiff,  Holt,  129. 

*  Peckham  v,  Lebanon,  89  Conn.  281, 
236. 

*  The  State  v.  Atkinson,  24  Vt  448 ; 
Commonwealth  o.  Bowman,  8  Barr,  202 ; 
Rung  V,  Sboneberger,  2  Watts,  28 ;  Com- 
missioners V.  The  State,  Riley,  146 ;  The 
State  V,  Commissioners,  8  Hill,  S.  C.  149; 
Commonwealth  v.  Rush,  2  Harris,  Pa. 
186.  See  Commonwealth  9.  Eckert,  2 
Browne,  Pa.  249. 

^^  The  State  v.  Canterbury,  8  Fost 
N.  H.  196;  Reg.  v.  Saintiff,  Holt,  129; 
Rex  V.  Middlesex,  8  B.  &  Ad.  201 ;  Rex 
V.  Bucks,  12  East,  192. 

^^  Attorney-General  v,  Hudson  RiTer 
Railroad,  1  Stock.  626 ;  Commonwealth 
V.  Newburyport  Bridge,  9  Pick.  142 ;  Bex 
0.  Derby,  8  B.  &  Ad.  147 ;  Rex  v,  Wilts, 
6  Mod.  807 ;  Follett  o.  People,  17  Barb. 
198;  People  v.  Thompson,  21  Wend.  286, 
28  Wend.  687;  Commonwealth  v.  New 
Bedford  Bridge,  2  Graj,  839;  Reg.  ». 


CHAP.  XUX.]  WAY,  §  1270 

Penry.  —  The  like  observations  apply  to  ferries ;  ^  which,  how- 
ever, are  oftener  than  bridges  owned  and  managed  separately 
from  the  carriage-ways  they  connect. 

§  1270.  Turnpike  Roads  —  Railroads  —  Plank  Roads.  —  Turnpike- 

roads,^  railroads,^  and  plank  roads,^  owned  by  corporations  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose,  are  highways,  concerning  which  the  same 
observations  may  be  made  as  concerning  other  highways. 

Railroads. — The  doctrines  must  necessarily  be  modified  some- 
what, when  applied  to  railroads ;  because  they  are  not  open  to 
the  public  in  the  same  manner  as  other  highways ;  the  corpo- 
ration furnishing  the  vehicles  and  motive  power.* 

Turnpike  Roads  —  (Obstmotion  —  Non-repair}.  —  An  obstruction 

of  a  turnpike  road  is  indictable  the  same  as  of  any  other  public 
way.«  And  in  general  an  indictment  wiU  Ue  against  the  corpora- 
tion,  and  sometimes  also  against  individual  members,"^  for  the 
non-repair  of  it.^  Indeed,  this  double  liability  is  recognized  in 
many  circumstances,^  —  a  question  depending  much  on  the  differ- 
ing terms  of  statutes.  Whether  the  town,  county,  or  other  like 
body  or  person,  who  is  not  the  owner  of  the  turnpike  road,  is  also 
indictable,  the  same  as  for  the  non-repair  of  other  public  ways  in 
the  locality,  depends  on  the  terms  of  the  charter.    The  mere  fact, 

Kitchener,  Law  Rep.  2  C.  C.  88, 12  Cos         *  Commonwealth    v,   Wilkinson,    16 

C.IC;.  622;  Brown  v.  Preston,  88  Conn.  Pick.  176;   Hex   v.  Ketherthong,  2   B. 

219 ;  Saugatuck  Bridge  Co.  o.  Westport,  ft  Aid.  179 ;  Waterf ord  and  Whitehall 

89  Conn.  837 ;  Clinton  Bridge,  10  WaL  Turnpike  v.  People,  9  Barh.  161 ;  Reg.  v. 

464;   The  State  v.  Lake,  8  Ner.  276;  Preston,  2  Lewin,  198. 

Rex  V.  Derbyshire,  2  Q.  B.  746,  2  Gale  ft         "  Angell    ft   Durfee   on    Highways, 

B.  97,  6  Jur.  488 ;   The^  State  v.  Morris  J  17-28  ;  Rex  v.  Pease,  4  B.  ft  Ad.  80. 

Canal  and  Banking  Co.,  2  Zab.  687;         «  Craig  v.  People,  47  Ul.  487. 

Meadville  v.  The  Erie  Canal,  6  Harris,         •  Angell  ft  Durfee  on  Highwaji,  J 18 ; 

Pa.  66 ;  The  State  v.  Dearborn,  16  Maine,*  ante,  1 1266,  note. 

402.    See  The  Binghampton  Bridge,  8         «  Commonwealth    v,  WiUdnson,    16 

Wal.  61 ;   The  State  v.  Whitingham,  7  Pick.  176. 

Vt.  890.  »  Vol.  I.  S  424. 

1  Payne  v.  Partridge,  1  Show.  266.         >  Red  River  Turnpike  v.  The  SUte,  1 

And  see,  as  to  ferries,  The  State  v.  Hud-  Sneed,  474.    See  The  State  v.  Day,  8  Vt 

son,  8  Zab.  206 ;  People  v.  Babcock,  11  188.    And  see  the  last  note  to  this  sec- 

Wend.  686 ;  Carter  v.  Commonwealth,  2  tion. 

Va.  Cas.  864 ;  Stark  v.  McGowen,  I  Nott  «  See  Vol.  L  §  422;  Kane  v.  People, 
ft  McC.  887 ;  Sparks  t;.  White,  7  Humph.  8  Wend.  203 ;  Canaan  v.  Qreenwoods 
86 ;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  2d  ed.  669 ;  Hud-  Turnpike,  1  Conn.  1 ;  The  SUte  v.  Pat- 
son  V.  The  State.  4  Zab.  718 ;  Parrott  v.  ton,  4  Ire.  16,  See  also  Reg.  9.  Sheffield 
Lawrence,  2  Dillon,  882 ;  Police  Jury  v.  Canal,  4  New  Sess.  Cas.  26, 14  Jur.  170, 
Shreveport,  6  La.  An.  661,  668 ;  Marks  v.  19  Law  J.  n.  8.  M.  C.  44 ;  The  State  v. 
Donaldson,  24  La.  An.  242  ;  The  State  v.  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Co.,  2  Zab. 
Wilson,  42  Maine,  9;  Angell  ft  Durfee  687;  Meadville  v.  The  Erie  Canal,  6 
on  Highways,  §  46  et  seq.  Harris,  Pa.  66 ;  post,  §  1282. 
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that,  by  the  charter,  the  corporation  is  required  to  keep  the  road 
in  repair,  does  not,  at  least  according  to  some  opinions,  exonerate- 
from  the  duty  any  other  body  who  would,  on  other  principles,  be 
under  the  obligation.  But  perhaps  this  conclusion  is  derived 
from  the  particular  words  of  the  statutes  on  which  the  question 
has  arisen.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Virginia  tribunal  took  the 
extreme  view,  that,  where  the  act  of  incorporation  subjects  to  a 
penalty  an  individual  intrusted  with  the  rep^ing  of  the  road,  for 
the  breach  of  his  duty,  even  the  corporation  itself  is  not  liable  to 
indictment  for  non-repair,'  —  a  conclusion  hardly  harmonious 
with  doctrines  held  elsewhere.' 

§  1271.  Riven. — Navigable  rivers  are  public  highways,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules,  as  far  as  applicable,  as  the  travelled  car- 
riage-ways of  the  country.* 

Harbors,  Ao. — The  same  may  be  said  of  harbors  and  other  like 
waters.* 

n.  The  Act  of  Obttntction. 

§  1272.  In  General  Terms.  —  Any  act  performed  under  circum- 
stances showing  a  criminal  intent,  whereby  any  one  of  the  ways 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  sections,  or  any  other  public  high- 
way, is  in  a  perceptible  manner®  obstructed,  or  rendered  less 
commodious,  is  indictable  as  a  nuisance.^  ' 

1  Beg.  V.  Preston,  2  Lewin,  108 ;  Rez  Geary,  1  Cal.  462 ;  Rex  v.  Claeworth, 

V.  Netherthong,  2  B.  &  Aid.  179;  Rex  v.  Holt,  839;  Atlee  v.  Packet  Co.,  21  WaL 

Mellor,  1  B.  &  Ad.  82.  889 ;  Thunder  Bay  Co.  v.  Speechly,  31 

3  Commonwealth  v.  Swift  Run  Gap  Mich.  886 ;  Wisgonsin  River  Impr.  Co.  v. 

Turnpike.  2  Va.  Ca«.  861.  Lyona,  80  Wis.  61 ;  Cox  v.  The  Stote,  8 

s  Simpson  o.  The  State,  10  Terg.  625;  Blackf.  198.    What  is  a  navigable  riyer, 

Waterford   and  Whitehall  Turnpike  v,  see  Sut  Crimes,  §  808. 
People,  9  Barb.  161.    And  see  The  State         «  Rex  v.  Tindall,  1  Ner.  &  P.  719,  6 

11.  Thompson^  2  Strob.  12.  A.  &  E.  148 ;  Commonwealth  o.  Alger,  7 

«  Ang.    &   D.    Highways,  §    58-75;  Cush.  58;  Rex  v.  Ward,  4  A.  &  E.  8S4; 

Chase  v.  American  Steamboat  Co.,  10  People  v.  Horton,  5  Hun,  516. 
R.I.  79;  Thompson  P.  Androscoggin  River         ^  Slight  Obatnioiion.  —  The  worda, 

Impr.  Co.,  64  N.  H.  546 ;  The  State  v,  "  a  perceptible,"  &c.,  are  used  because  no 

Thompson,  2  Strob.  12 ;  Rex  v.  Stanton,  better  occur  to  me.    There  seems  to  be 

2  Show.  80;  Bailey  u.  Philadelphia,  &c.,  a  doctrine,  that  the  obstruction  may  be 

Railroad,  4  Harring.  Del.  889 ;  People  t;.  too  slight  for  the  law's  notice ;  Vol.  L 

St.  Louis,  5  Oilman,  351 ;  Moore  v.  San-  §  227 ;  but  the  limit  of  this  proposition 

borne,  2  Mich.  619;  Reg.  v.  Bette,  16  cannot  be  clearly  defined.    See  also  Reg. 

Q.  B.  1022,  22  Eng  L.  &  Eq.  240 ;  Stuart  v.  Russel,  8  Ellis  &  B.  942,  26  Eng.  L.  4 

V.  Clark,  2  Swan,  Tenn.  9 ;  Newark  Plank  Eq.  280,  28  Law  J.  h.  b.  M.  C.  178, 18 

Road  V.  Elmer,  1   Stock.  754 ;    Rex  v,  Jur.  1022. 

Trafford,  1  B.  &  Ad.  874.    And  see  Rex         '  VoL  I.  §  581 ;  The  State  ».'  Merrit, 

V.  Grosvenor,  2  Stark.  511 ;   Gunter  v.  85  Conn.  814;  People  v.  Horton,  6  Hun, 
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Counterbalancing  Benefit.  —  It  was  laid  down  in  one  or  two 
cases,  that,  for  an  obstruction  to  be  indictable,  it  must  not  carry 
with  it  a  counterbalancing  benefit  to  the  public.^  But  this  doc- 
trine is  not  sound  in  principle  ;  and,  in  point  of  authority,  it  is 
overruled,  and  the  contrary  is  established.^  Yet,  consistently 
with  the  established  doctrine,  another  is  held,  not  perhaps  well 
defined,  but  something  like  this :  that,  if  what  is  done  is  in  pur- 
suance of  a  general  right,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  way  is  rendered 
not  less  adyantageous  for  public  use,  —  as,  where  the  owner  of 
the  soil  carries  into  a  stream  or  tide-water  a  wharf  for  the  benefit 
of  navigation,  —  it  is  not  indictable  ;  while,  if  the  erection  is  for 
some  other  purpose,  and  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  riparian 
owner,  it  is  indictable.?   'Consequently,  — 

Opening  another  Way.  —  It  does  not  justify  an  obstruction  that 
the  party  opened  another  way  through  which  travel  might  pass.* 
But,— 

Conflicting  Rights.  —  Where  there  are  conflicting  rights  of  way, 
the  one  must  yield  to  the  other  according  to  the  dictates  of  good 
sense  ;  as,  where  a  wire  cable  was  laid  across  a  river  as  a  guy  on 
which  to  nm  a  ferry  boat,  it  was  deemed  not  unlawful,  unless 
actually  hazardous  to  the  navigation  of  the  river.* 

516  ;  San  Francisco  v,  Clark,  1  Cal.  886.  judges  who  decided  Rex  v.  Russell.    The 

And  see  Beach  v.  People,  11  Mich.  106 ;  true  question  is,  whether  a  damage  ac- 

Reg.  t7.  United  Kingdom  Electric  Tele-  crues  to  the  navigation  in  the  particular 

graph,  9  Cox  C.  C.  187 ;  Commonwealth  locality ;  and  that  is  a  question  for  a 

V,  Taunton,  16  Gray,  228.  jury.    An  indictment  would  not  lie  mere- 

1  Rex  V.  Russell,  6  B.  &  C.  660 ;  Pil-  ly  for  erecting  piers  in  a  navigable  river ; 

Cher  V.  Hart,  1  Humph.  524,  588.  it  must  be  laid  '  ad  commune  nocumentum,' 

^  Vol.  L  §  841 ;  Rex  v.  Ward,  4  A.  &  and  whether  it  was  so  or  not  must  be  de- 

E.  8S4;  Respublica  r.  Caldwell,  1  Dall.  cided  by  the  jury."    p.  1087  of  Q.  B. 

150;  People  v,  Horton,  supra;   Reg.  v.  Report. 

Betts,  10  Q.  B.  1022,  22  Eng.  L.  &  Eq.  >  Atlee  v.  Packet  Co.,  21  Wal.  889. 

240.    In  the  last-cited  case,  which  was  And  see  Rex  o.  Clueworth,  Holt,  889; 

an  indictment  for  the  obstruction  of  a  Beach   i;.  People,  11  Mich.  106;    The 

river,  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  said :  "  Ac-  State  v.  Wilson,  42  Maine,  9. 

cording  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Hale,  to  *  Weathered    v.    Bray,   7    Ind.  706. 

that  of  Lord  Tenterden,  in  Rex  v.  Rus-  See  post,  §  1288. 

sell,  6  B.  &  C.  566,  and  to  the  opinion  of  *  The  Vancouver,   2    Sawyer,    881. 

this  court  in  Rex  v.  Ward,  4  A.  &  E.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  Ways  Orossinff. — ^Each 

884,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say,  whether  an  must  somewhat  obstruct  the  other,  yet 

erection  of  this  kind  is  a  damage  to  the  neither  is  indictable.    So  it  is  in  the  case 

navigation  or  not.    That  the  utility  of  of  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  river.    Both 

such  a  work  to  the  neighborhood,  or  to  are  highways,  and  the  bridge  more  or  lesa 

the  public  interests  generally,  may  be  obstructs  the  navigation  of  the  river, 

taken  into  account  as  a  compensation  is  States  and  United  States.  —  The  nav- 

a  point  on  which,  with  great  deference,  igable    rivers    connecting    State   with 

I  cannot  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  State  are,  as  highways,  within  the  juris- 
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§  1278.  Metbods  of  Obstaniotion.  —  The  metliods  of  obstruction 
are  numerous.    Thus,  — 

In  Navigable  Watera.  —  The  cutting  down  of  the  banks  of  a 
river  so  as  to  divert  its  waters,^  the  building  improperly  of 
wharves  in  a  harbor,'  and  the  making  of  an  unauthorized  bridge 
over  a  navigable  stream,^  —  are  severally  instances  of  indictable 
obstruction. 

In  Carriage  Waya.  —  If  a  carriage  way  is  laid  out  of  a  given 
width,  the  public  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  whole  of  it, 
whether  it  is  worked  or  not.^  Then,  if  a  turnpike  company 
erects  or  maintains  a  gate  after  its  charter  has  expired,^  or,  if  an 
individual  places  a  barrier  to  travel  or  digs  a  ditch  across  the 
street,^  or  allows  the  steps  to  his  house  ^  or  a  fence  ^  or  any  other 
permanent  thing  ^  to  project  past  the  line  of  the  road,  or  if  a  man 
by  a  mill-dam  overflows  the  highway,^^  or  places  in  the  way  a 
bridge  without  public  utility,^  —  in  these  and  other  like  instances 
an  indictable  nuisance  is  committed.    Again,  — 

dictional  power  of  the  United  States.  673;  The  State  o.  Merrit,  86  Conn.  314; 

Bee  Vol.  L  §  174-176.    Therefore  it  is  post,  §  1277. 

not  within  the  power  of  a  State  wholly  *  Adams  v.  Beach,  6  HiU,  N.  T.  371. 

to  obstruct  such  a  rirer  by  a  bridge.  See  The  State  v.  Passaic  Turnpike,  8 

Still,  as  bridges  are  often  of  high  public  Dutcher,  217 ;  Wroe  v.  The  State,  8  Md. 

utility,  this  utility  may  be  set  up  in  some  416. 

measure,  and  within  limits  not  well  de-  *  Justice  v.    Commonwealth,  2  Va. 

fined,  in  defence  of  a  charge  of  obstruct-  Cas.  171 ;   Allen  v.  Lyon,  2  Root,  218 ; 

tng  the  naYigation  of  a  rirer.    And  see,  Wales   v.  Stetson,  2  Mass.  148 ;    The 

on  this  subject,  Mississippi,  Ac.,  RaUroad  Stote  v.  Yarrell,  12  Ire.  180 ;  The  Sute 

V.  Ward,  2  Black,  486 ;  Works  v.  Juno-  o.  Miskimmons,  2  Ind.  440 ;   Beatty   v. 

tion  Railroad,  6  McLean,  425 ;  Woodman  Gilmore,  4  Harris,  Pa.  463,  469 ;  Kelly  v. 

V.  Eilboum  Manuf .  Co.,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  168 ;  Commonwealth,  11  S.  &  R.  346;  The 

ATery  o.  Fox,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  246 ;  Pilcher  Sute  v.  Hunter,  6  Ire.  369. 

V.  Hart,  1  Humph.  624,  633 ;   People  v.  ?  Hyde  v.  Middlesex,  2  Gray,  267 ; 

Vanderbilt,  28  N.  T.  896.    Bridge  ob-  Commonwealth  v.  Blaisdell,  107  Mass. 

■tmotinff  NaTigation.  —  If  a  bridge  is  284. 

built  under  due  authority  across  a  navi-  *  Gregory  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Dana, 
gable  river,  still  if  it  is  so  built  as  to  ob-  417 ;  Mosher  o.  Vincent,  89  Iowa,  607. 
struct  narigation  more  than  is  reasona-  *  Reg.  v.  United  Kingdom  Electric 
bly  necessary,  it  is  a  nuisance,  and  the  Telegraph,  9  Cox  C.  C.  187 ;  Gar- 
subject  of  indictment.  The  State  v.  land  v,  Towne,  66  N.  H.  66;  Reg.  v, 
Freeport,  48  Maine,  198.  And  see  post,  Train,  9  Cox  C.  C.  180 ;  Commonwealth 
S  1278.  V.  Erie  and  Northeast  Railroad,  8  Casey, 

1  Rex  9.  Stonton,  S  Show.  80.    And  889.    And  see  The  State  v.  Dorer,  46 

lee  People  o.  St  Louis,  6  GUman,  861.  N.  H.  462;    Wyman    v.  The  State,  18 

s  Rex  o.  Grosrenor,  2  Stark.  611.  Wis.  668. 

*  Pennsylrania  v.  Wheeling  and  Bel-  ^  The  State  v.  Phipps,  4  Ind.  616. 

mont  Bridge,  18  How.  U.  S.  618.  See  Prim  v.  The  Sute,  86  Ala.  244. 

«  Dickey   v.   Blaine    Telegraph,    46  ^  Rex  v.  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  S 

Maine,  488;  Morton  d.  Moore,  16  Gray,  East,  842. 
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Adjacent  FoolnaM  —  ThingB  Overhanging.  —  ^*It  is  a  nuisance/* 
says  Russell,  ^^  to  suffer  the  highway  to  be  incommoded  by  reason 
of  the  foulness  of  the  adjoining  ditches,  or  by  boughs  of  trees 
hanging  oyer  it,  &c. ;  .  •  .  and  it  is  said,  that  the  owner  of  the 
land  next  adjoining  to  the  highway  ought  of  common  right  to 
Bcour  his  ditches ;  but  that  the  owner  of  land  next  adjoining  to 
such  land  is  not  bound  by  the  common  law  so  to  do,  without  a 
special  prescription ;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  the  owner  of  trees, 
hanging  over  a  highway  to  the  annoyance  of  travellers,  is  bound 
by  the  common  law  to  lop  them  ;  and  that  any  other  person  may 
lop  them,  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  nuisance."  ^    Also,  — 

Ontoxiea  and  Lond  Nolaea. —  Within  limits  not  well  defined,  out- 
cries and  loud  noises  in  a  public  street  are  indictable  nuisances.^ 
Moreover,  — 

Spring  GKina.  —  It  is  a  nuisance  to  endanger  travellers  by  setting 
spring  guns  along  the  way.' 

Other  Danger  avoided.  —  When  the  owner  of  a  mill-<lam,  to 
prevent  its  being  broken  by  a  flood,  cut  it  at  one  end,  and  so 
caused  an  injury  to  the  highway  near,  which  injury  would  have 
been  as  great  if  the  dam  had  broken  by  its  own  weight  of  waters, 
he  was  held,  nevertheless,  to  be  indictable.^ 

§  1274.  Private  Use  of  Pnbllo  Way.  —  Men  have  no  right  to  use 
the  public  ways  for  their  own  private  benefit,  except  in  a  manner 
jiot  to  obstruct  their  use  by  the  public.  They  may  travel  over 
them  to  and  from  their  homes,  and  make  such  occupancy  of  Uliem 
at  the  point  of  starting  as  is  necessary,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  general  use ;  but  further  they  cannot  go.*    Therefore, — 

Carrying  on  Business  in  Street  —  In  an  English  case,  the  court 
held  to  be  indictable  a  man  who,  in  a  city,  habitually  had  his 
wagons  on  one  side  of  the  street  before  his  warehouse  loading 
and  unloading,  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  day  and  night ;  one 
wagon,  at  least,  being  usually  there,  and  his  goods  lying  on  the 


1  1  Buss.  CrimeBy  8d  Eng.  ed.  847. 
Overhanging.  —  And  see,  as  to  things 
overhanging,  Hyde  v,  Middlesex,  2  Graj, 
267;  Commonwealth  v.  Goodnow,  117 
Mass.  114 ;  post,  §  1276. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Oaks,  118  Mass. 
8 ;  The  State  v.  Widenhonse,  71  N.  C. 
279 ;  The  Sute  v.  Hughes,  72  N.  C.  26. 

>  The  State  v.  Moore,  81  Conn.  479; 
YdL  L  S  866. 


*  The  State  v.  Knotto,  2  Speers,  692. 

*  And  see  The  State  v.  Buckner,  Phil- 
lips, 668.  'Processions.  —  As  to  the 
righto  of  processions,  see  Commonwealth 
V.  Rnggles,  6  Allen,  688 ;  The  State  o. 
Hughes,  72  N.  C.  26.  Sidewalks.  —  As 
to  obstructions  of  the  sidewalk,  see  Fm> 
nell  V.  St  Paul,  20  Mum.  117 ;  Reg.  v. 
Plummer,  80  U.  C.  Q.  B.  41 ;  Beading  a 
Commonwealth,  1  Jones,  Pa.  196. 
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ground  ready  to  be  loaded ;  though,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  there  was  room  for  carriages  to  pass  two  abreast.  ^^  The 
court  said,  that  it  should  be  fully  understood  that  the  defendant 
could  not  legally  carry  on  any  part  of  his  business  in  the  public 
street,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public, — that  the  primary  object 
of  the  street  was  for  the  free  passage  of  the  public,  and  any 
thing  which  impeded  that  free  passage,  without  necessity,  was  a 
nuisance,  —  that,  if  the  nature  of  the  defendant's  business  were 
such  as  to  require  the  loading  and  unloading  of  so  many  more  of 
his  wagons  than  could  conveniently  be  contained  within  his  own 
private  premises,  he  must  either  enlarge  his  premises  or  remove 
his  business  to  some  more  convenient  spot.'*^  The  same  has 
been  held  of  sawing  timber  in  a  public  street,  though  done  solely 
to  enable  the  defendant  to  get  it  into  his  yard.'  And  constables 
obstructing  the  streets  by  their  sales,  commit  this  ofPence,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  this  use.'  But  what  is  necessaiy  for  the 
individual  to  do,  of  the  general  kind  before  mentioned,  may  be 
done,  in  order  that  thus  he  may  the  better  enjoy  the  way  for  its 
primary  purpose,  travel.* 

Owning  the  8oU.  —  In  these  and  other  cases,  it  is  no  defence 
for  a  man  that  he  owns  the  fee,  subject  to  the  public  easement, 
of  the  land  on  which  the  act  of  obstruction  is  done.^ 


1  Rex  V.  Riuaell,  6  East,  427, 2  Smith, 
424.  And  see  People  v.  Cunningham,  1 
I>enio,  524 ;  Rex  v.  Cross,  3  Camp.  224 ; 
Reg.  V.  Sheffield  Qas  Co.,  22  Eng.  L.  & 
£q.  200 ;  Gerring  v.  Barfield,  16  C.  B. 
H.  8.  697 ;  Janesville  ti.  Milwaukee,  &c.. 
Railroad,  7  Wis.  484 ;  Comoionwealth  v. 
Capp,  12  Wright,  Pa.  68 ;  Sanden  v.  The 
State,  18  Ark.  198;  Commonwealth  v, 
Kew  York,  &c.,  Railroad,  112  Mass.  409; 
Wood  v.  Mears,  12  Ind.  616 ;  Darling  v, 
Westmoreland,  62  N.  H.  401. 

^  Rex  V.  Jones,  3  Camp.  280,  Lord 
Ellenhorough  remarking :  "  If  an  unrea- 
sonable time  is  occupied  in  the  operation 
of  delirering  beer  from  a  brewer's  draj, 
into  the  cellar  of  a  publican,  this  is  cei>- 
tainly  a  nuisance.  A  cart  or  wagon  may 
be  unloaded  at  a  gateway ;  but  this  must 
be  done  with  promptness.  So  as  to  the 
repairing  of  a  house;  the  public  must 
submit  to  the  inconyenience  occasioned 
necessarily  in  repairing  the  house :  but, 
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if  this  inconrenience  is  prolonged  for  an 
unreasonable  time,  the  public  haTe  a 
right  to  complain,  and  the  party  may  be 
indicted  for  a  nuisance.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  pres- 
ent defendant.  He  is  not  to  eke  oat  the 
inconvenience  of  his  own  premises  by 
taking  in  the  public  highway  into  his 
timber-yard ;  and,  if  the  street  be  na^ 
row,  he  must  move  to  a  more  commodi- 
ous situation  for  carrying  on  his  busi- 


ness 


M 


•  Commonwealth  v.  Milliman,  18  8.  4 
R.  403.  liilitary  Parade.  — And  see,  as 
to  the  use  of  the  streets  for  purposes  of 
military  parade.  Moody  o.  Ward,  18 
Mass.  299 ;  Cole  v,  Fisher,  11  Mass.  187. 
Fair. — As  to  holding  a  ^ir  ormarket» 
Rex  o.  Smith,  4  Esp.  111. 

*  And  see  Commonwealth  v.  Pass- 
more,  1  S.  &  R.  217. 

ft  The  State  v,  Hessenkamp,  17  Iowa» 
26 ;  Langsdale  v.  Ronton,  12  Ind.  467 


CHAP.  XUX.]  WAY.  §  1277 

§  1275.  Collaotiiig  People.  —  The  collecting  together  of  a  con- 
course  of  people  in  a  street  may  amount  to  an  indictable  obstrue- 
tion.^    But —  , 

BuUding  larger  House. — It  is  no  crime  to  darken  a  way  by  erect- 
ing on  it  a  larger  house  than  stood  there  before.^ 

Dilapidated  House  —  Orerliaiiglng.  —  If,  however,  one  having  a 
house  on  the  way  suffers  it  to  become  dilapidated  and  likely  to 
fftU,  he  is  punishable,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  public' 
And  for  the  same  reason  one  occupying  a  house  which  hangs 
over  a  bridge,  must  keep  it  in  repair ;  else  he  is  liable  to  indict- 
ment.* 

§1276.  Role  varTing  with  Gironmatancea. — Unquestionably  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  travel  contem- 
plated by  the  authority  establishing  the  road,  to  whether  it  is  in 
city  or  country,  and  to  all  other  things  of  like  character.  In  one 
case  the  doctrine  was  laid  down,  that  — 

Too  heavy  Load.  —  An  information  will  lie  against  a  carrier  for 
spoiling  the  highways  by  drawing  over  them  an  extraordinary 
weight,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  realm.^  And  another  case 
holds,  that  — 

Vessel  too  large.  —  To  bring  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  into 
Billingsgate  dock,  which  is  a  dock  for  only  smaller  vessels,  is  a 
public  nuisance ;  the  court  observing :  *^  Why  may  there  not  be 
a  common  dock  only  for  small  ships  as  well  as  a  common  pack  and 
horae-toajf ;  and,  if  a  man  with  a  cart  use  such  a  way  so  as  to 
plough  it  and  render  it  less  convenient  for  riders,  will  not  that 
be  a  nuisance  indictable  ?  "  ^ 

§  1277.  Ttee  or  Post — We  have  seen,  that,  to  put  a  permanent 
obstruction  on  any  part  of  a  public  way,  though  not  the  part 
worked  for  travel,  is  indictable.*^    Still  it  appears  that  there  may 


And  Bee  Orennan  v.  May,  85  Iowa,  89 ;  to  the  form  or  subttanoe  of  the  allega- 

Shawnee  v,  Beckwith,  10  Kan.  608.  tion. 

^  Barker  v.  Commonwealthi  7  Harris,         *  Rex  v,  Webb,  1  Ld.  Bajm.  787. 
Pa.  412 ;  People  v.  Connhigham,  1  Denio,         *  Reg.  v.  Watte,  1  Salk.  857. 
624.     See  Rex  v,  Sannon,  1  Bur.  516,         *  Reg.  v.  Watson,  2  Ld.  Rajm.  856,  8 

where  an  indictment  for  setting  a  person  Ld.  Raym.  18.    And  see  ante,  {  1278  and 

in  a  pablic  footway  of  London,  to  de-  note. 

Urer  out  bills  of  the  defendant's  business,         *  Rex  v.  Edgeriy,  March,  181,  pL  210. 
whereby  the  way  became  obstructed,  was         *  Reg.  v.  Leech,  6  Mod.  145. 
quashed ;  the  report  of  the  case  not  show-         1  Ante,  §  1278. 
ing,  however,  whether  the  objection  was 
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be  circumstances  in  which  a  tree  or  post,  standing  on  the  margin 
of  the  way,  will  not  be  deemed  a  nuisance.^  The  general  doc* 
trine,  however,  makes  every  such  thing  an  ofiEence  in  him  who 
places  it  there,  while  yet — 

Duty  to  repair.  —  The  corporation,  obliged  to  repair,  is  not  com- 
pellable to  furnish  more  than  the  travelled  part  for  the  public 
use.  ^^  The  town,''  it  was  said  in  one  case,  ^^  to  enable  itself  to 
discharge  its  obligation  to  the  public,  requires  the  fall  and  entire 
use  of  the  whole  located  way."  ^ 

TraveUeni  meeting.  —  A  sort  of  obstruction  occurs  where  a  trav- 
eller, meeting  another,  does  not  obey  the  law  of  the  road  in 
turning  to  the  side  of  the  travelled  part."  The  duty  and  the 
penalty  are  generally  prescribed  by  statutes,  and  the  author 
never  met  a  case  involving  the  question  of  indictability  at  the 
common  law. 

§  1278.  Aathoriaed  by  Statute.  —  It  is  competent  for  legislation 
to  authorize  changes  and  obstructions  in  the  public  ways,  and 
what  is  thus  sanctioned  caimot  be  an  indictable  nuisance.^  But 
if  the  person  goes  beyond  his  authority,  or  otherwise  departs 
from  it,  he  is  indictable ;  since  he  cannot  rely  on  a  license  to  do 
one  thing,  as  a  protection  for  doing  another.^  And  if  the  legis- 
lature gives  permission  to  run  locomotives  on  a  railway,  no  in« 
dictment  can  be  maintained  against  the  railroad  company  for  the 
nuisance  as  tending  to  firighten  hors^  driven  over  an  adjoining 
travelled  road.' 

§  1279.  The  Intent.  —  The  discussions  in  the  first  volume  will, 
in  a  general  way,  show  the  intent  with  which  the  act  of  obstruc- 
tion must  be  done  to  be  indictable.^    Damage  which  comes  to 


1  Franklin  Turnpike  v.  Crockett,  2 
Sneed,  283.  See  The  State  v.  Caldwell, 
2  Speers,  162;  ante,  §  1278. 

'  Commonwealth  v.  King,  18  Met.  116. 
And,  on  this  point,  see  further,  Common* 
wealth  V.  Wilkinson,  16  Pick.  175;  Lan- 
caster Turnpike  v.  Rogers,  2  Barr,  114 ; 
The  State  v,  PoUok,  4  Ire.  808. 

*  Commonwealth  o.  Allen,  11  Met. 
408. 

«  Butler  V.  The  State,  6  Ind.  165; 
Panyille,  &c..  Railroad  v.  Common- 
wealth, 28  Smith,  Pa.  29 ;  OliTer  v.  Lof- 
tin,  4  Ala.  240 ;  The  State  v.  Loudon,  8 
Head,  268. 
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*  Commonwealth  v.  Church,  1  Barr, 
105;  Renwick  tr.  Morris,  7  Hill,  N.  T. 
575;  Reg.  v.  Scott,  2  Oale  &  D.  729,  8 
Q.B.  548;  Rez  v.  Morris,  IB.  &  Ad.  441; 
Hogg  V.  ZanesTiUe  Canal  and  Manuf. 
Co.,  5  Ohio,  410 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Erie 
and  Northeast  Railroad,  8  Casey,  889; 
LouisTille,  &c.,  Railroad  v.  The  SUte,  8 
Head,  523. 

«  Rez  V,  Pease,  4  B.  4b  Ad.  80.  And 
see  Commonwealth  v.  Temple,  14  Qray, 
69. 

1  And  see  Tate  v.  The  State,  6  Blackl 
78;  Prim  v.  The  State,  86  Ala.  244. 
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the  road  necessarily  or  accidentally  from  the  lawful  use  of  it, 
cannot  be  made  the  foundation  for  an  indictment.^ 


m.  The  Condition  of  Repair  in  which  the  Way  must  be  put  and 

kept. 

§  1280.  In  General —  Vaxylng  GIronmatanoes. —  This,  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  subject,  does  not  admit  of  exact  rule.  Some  considera- 
tions mentioned  in  a  previous  section  '  apply  here ;  the  doctrine 
being,  that  the  required  condition  of  the  way  depends  on  the 
particular  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  object 
for  which  it  is  used.  The  English  books  say,  that  one  bound  by 
prescription  to  repair  need  not  put  the  road  in  better  order  than 
it  has  been  in  time  out  of  mind.^  The  revised  statutes  of  Maine 
require  it  to  be  ^^safe  and  convenient;''  and  the  courts  hold, 
that  the  question  whether  it  is  so,  is  one  of  fsLCt  for  the  jury.^  It 
is  not  sufficient,  in  discharge  of  a  duty  to  repair  a  road,  under 
such  a  statute,  that  it  is  made  ^'  safe,"  it  must  also  be  ^^  conven- 
ient" » 

Whether  Xhitlre  "Width.  —  It  is  held  in  Maine,  that  a  town  is  not 
required  to  render  commodious  for  travel  the  entire  space  laid 
out  for  a  road ;  the  work  may  be  limited  to  a  sufficient  travelled 
part.^  But  plainly,  in  compact  localities,  like  our  cities  and  large 
villages,  the  entire  located  way  will  be  required  for  travel. 

Lighting  Bridge.  —  The  charter  of  a  toll-bridge  corporation  re- 
quired that  the  bridge  ^^  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  good,  safe, 
and  passable  repair."  And  it  was  held  that  this  required  the 
corporation  to  light  the  bridge,  if  the  jury  find  such  lighting 
necessary  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  those  passing  it  at 
night.^ 

Paving  Cart-^ay.  —  No  indictment,  says  an  old  English  case,  lies 
against  a  township  for  not  paving  a  cart-way ;  because  the  town* 
ship  is  under  obligation  only  to  repair,  not  to  pave.^ 


1  Bex  V.  Watto,  2  Esp.  676 ;  Cummint 
V,  Spmance,  4  Harring.  Del.  815.  And 
•ee  Vol.  L  §  829. 

s  Ante,  §  1276. 

*  Reg.  V.  Cluworth,  6  Mod.  168;  8.  o. 
nom.  Reg.  v.  Clueworth,  Holt,  389. 

«  Merrill  v.  Hampden,  26  Maine,  284. 
And  lee  Myen  v.  Springfield,  112  Masa. 
489;  Hodgkina  v.  Bockport,  116  Maaa. 


678;  Howard  v.  Mendon,  117  Maaa.  686; 
The  Stote  v.  Dorer,  46  N.  H.  462. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Taunton,  16  Gray, 
228. 

*  Dickey    v.   Maine    Telegraph,   46 
Maine,  483 ;  ante,  f  1277. 

7  Commonwealth  v.  Central  Bridge, 
12  Cnsh.  242. 

*  Rex  V.  Marton,  Andr.  276. 
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Horse-way.  — If  the  waj  is  merely  a  horse-way,  there  is  no  need 
of  making  it  fit  for  carriages  to  pass  over.^ 

Repairs  rajivlred  on  Sunday.  —  If  a  dangerous  defect  is  found  in 
a  highway  on  Sunday,  it  should  be  mended  at  once,  or  adequate 
warning  be  given  to  travellers.' 

IV.  The  Person  or  CorparaHon  responsible  for  Norirrepair. 

§  1281.  Indictable. — The  doctrine  under  this  sub-title  is,  that 
the  person,  private  or  official,  or  corporation,  on  whom  the  law 
casts  the  dut/,  is  indictable  for  its  neglect.'  And  sometimes  this 
liability  is  affirmed  by  statute.^ 

On  whom  the  Duty.  — At  common  law,  say  the  cases,  the  onus 
of  the  repair  of  a  bridge,  when  the  obligation  arises  roHone  tenurcg^ 
falls  ultimately  on  the  owner  of  the  soil,  not  the  occupier ;  ^ 
though  the  occupier  may  be  equally  in  the  first  instance  liable  to 
the  public.®  Generally,  under  the  common  law  in  England,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  counties  are  to  repair  the  bridges ; '  but,  in 
many  cases,  the  rule  is  otherwise  by  prescription.'  The  common- 
law  liability  for  the  repair  of  other  public  ways  is,  prima  facie^  on 
the  parish  in  which  they  are  situated  ; '  though  the  rule  is  here 
also  different,  oftentimes,  by  prescription.^^    It  is  not  clear  that  this 


1  Rez  V.  St.  Weonsrd,  6  Car.  4  P. 
679.  And  see  Beg.  o.  Stretford,  2  Ld. 
Baym.  1169 ;  b.  o.  nom.  Reg.  v.  Strat- 
ford. 11  Mod.  66. 

3  Flagg  V.  MUlbury,  4  Cash.  248. 

*  1  Rubs.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  p.  861 ; 
The  State  v,  Murfreesboro,  11  Humph. 
217;  Commonwealth  v.  Hancock  Free 
Bridge,  2  Gray,  68;  Bex  v.  Ireton, 
Comb.  896;  The  State  v.  King,  8  Ire. 
411 ;  The  State  v.  Hajwood,  8  Jones, 
K.  C.  899;  Hill  v.  The  State,  4  Sneed, 
443 ;  The  State  v.  Landaff ,  2  Fost.  N.  H. 
688 ;  The  State  v,  Whitingham,  7  Vt.  890. 

«  The  State  v.  Chinn,  29  Texas,  497; 
People  V.  Cooper,  6  Hill,  N.  T.  616 ;  The 
State  V.  Madison,  69  Maine,  688;  The 
State  V.  Kitterj,  6  Qreenl.  264;  The 
State  V.  Loudon,  8  Head,  268. 

A  Baker  v.  Greenhill,  2  Gale  &  D.  486, 
6  Jar.  710.  See  Bex  9.  Kerrison,  1  M.  4 
8.  486;  Beg.  v.  Bucknell,  Holt,  128. 

*  Ante,  §  1276,  and  the  oases  there 
eited. 
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7  Beg.  V.  WilU,  6  Mod.  807,  Holt,  889; 
Bex  V,  Oxfordshire,  1  B.  &  Ad.  289 ;  Rex 
V.  Lancashire,  2  B.  &  Ad.  818 ;  Bex  p. 
Devonshire,  2  Nev.  &  M.  212;  Bex  v. 
Backs,  12  East,  192.  This  part  of  the 
common  law  was  never  adopted  in  New 
Jersey.  The  State  v.  Hudson,  1  Vroom, 
187, 18a 

•  Beg.  V,  Wilts,  6  Mod.  807 ;  Beg.  v. 
Backnell,  Holt,  128,  7  Mod.  66;  Rex  o. 
Hendon,  4  B.  4  Ad.  628 ;  Bex  v.  North- 
ampton, 2  M.  &  8.  262 ;  Bex  v.  Stougfa- 
ton,  2  Saund.  167 ;  Bex  v.  Oxfordshire, 
16  East,  228. 

*  1  Buss.  Crimes,  8d  Eng.  ed.  862; 
Bex  V.  Baglej,  12  Mod.  409 ;  Bex  v.  St 
GUes,  6  M.  &  S.  200. 

10  See  Beg.  v.  Bamoldswick,  12  Law 
J.  V.  8.  M.  C.  44;  Bex  v.  Qifton,  6  T.  B. 
498 ;  BoberU  v,  Hant,  16  Q.  B.  17 ;  Beg. 
V.  Nether  Hallam,  8  Com.  Law,  94,  29 
Eng.  L.  4  Eq.  200;  Bex  v.  Stratford- 
upon-Aton,  14  East,  848 ;  Bex  o.  Edmon- 
ton, 1  Moodjr  &  B.  24;  Bex  v.  Haynuu* 
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part  of  the  English  common  law  has,  to  any  extent,  been  adopted 
in  OUT  States ;  at  all  events,  the  scope  for  it,  with  us,  is  small. 

§  1282.  statatea. —  Generally,  in  onr  States,  the  qiiestion,  who 
is  liable  for  repair,  or  for  the  original  construction,  depends  on 
statutes ;  and  they  are  so  numerous  and  diverse  that  we  shall 
not  do  well  to  attempt  a  particular  discussion  of  them.  There 
are  circumstances  under  which  an  individual  and  a  corporation 
may  be  equally  indictable  for  the  same  neglect.^  Authorities  on 
various  questions  under  the  statutes  appear  in  a  note.^ 

§  1283.  Way  which  the  Owaer  of  the  Soil  has  diverted.  —  It  is 
laid  down  in  one  of  the  reports,  that,  in'  the  language  of  the  book 
itself,  ^^  where  a  highway  lies  over  an  open  field,  and  the  owner 
of  the  field  turns  the  way  to  another  part  of  the  field  for  his  own 
convenience,  or  encloses  the  field  for  his  own  benefit,  and  leaves 
a  sufi&cient  way  besides,  he  is  bound  to  repair  and  maintain  that 
way  at  his  own  charge,  and  he  must  make  it  passable,  though  it 
was  founderous  before  ;  and,  if  the  way  is  not  sufficient,  any  pas- 
senger may  break  down  the  enclosure  and  go  over  the  land,  and 
justify  it  till  a  sufficient  way  is  made."  ^ 

y.  Semainiriff  and  Connected  QueiUonB. 

§  1284.  Bffiademeanor.  —  It  scarcely  need  be  said,  that  the  of- 
fences discussed  in  this  chapter  are,  at  the  common  law,  misde- 
meanor, not  felony.* 

§  1285.  Abatement  by  Private  Peraon.  —  This  was  considered  in 
the  preceding  volume.^ 


Moody  4b  M.  401;  Beg.  v.  Bamber,  5 
Q.  B.  279p  Day.  &  M.  867;  Rex  v.  Eccles- 
field,  1  B.  &  Aid.  848, 1  Stark.  898 ;  Bex 
V.  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4  B.  &  Aid. 
628;  Beg.  v.  Heage,  1  Gale  &  D.  648,  2 
Q.  B.  128,  6  Jar.  867 ;  Beg.  v.  Wilts, 
Holt,  389 ;  Bex  v,  Leake,  2  NeT.  &  M. 
683,  6  B.  &  Ad.  469 ;  Beg.  v.  MidnUe,  4 
Q.  B.  240, 8  Gale  &  D.  622. 

1  Ante,  §  1270.  See  also,  to  this 
proposition.  Commonwealth  v.  Piper,  9 
Leigh,  667 ;  The  State  v,  Halifax,  4  Der. 
846;  The  State  o.  Nicholson,  2  Marph. 
136 ;  The  State  v.  Barksdale,  6  Humph. 
164 ;  The  State  o.  Commissioners,  Walk. 


Missis.  868;  Bex  v.  Dixon,  12  Mod.  198 ; 
Hill  V.  The  State,  4  Sneed,  448. 

s  The  State  v.  Gorham,  87  Maine,  461 ; 
FoUett  V.  People,  2  Keman,  268;  Morris 
Canal  and  Banking  Co.  v.  The  State,  4 
Zab.  62;  Indianapolis  v.  McClure,  2  Ind. 
147 ;  The  State  v,  Hogg,  6  Ind.  616. 

*  Anonymous,  8  Salk.  182.  And  see 
Bex  V.  DeTonshire,  2  Ner.  &  M.  212; 
Rex  V.  Flecknow,  1  Bur.  461, 466 ;  Bex  v. 
Warde,  Cro.  Car.  266;  Hedgepeth  v. 
Bobertoon,  18  Texas,  868. 

*  The  State  o.  Knapp,  6  Conn.  416. 

*  Vol.  L  §  828 ;  Dimmett  v.  Eskridge, 
6  Munf .  308.  See  Hopkins  v.  Crombie^ 
4  N.  H.  620,  626. 
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Pnnisluiient  —  The  leading  (ybject  of  prosecuting  this  class  of 
offences  is  usoaUy  to  procure  the  repair  of  the  way,  or  abatement 
of  the  nuisance ;  and  the  court  takes  this  into  consideration  in 
awarding  its  sentence.  In  one  case,  the  defendant,  indicted  for 
non-repair,  pleaded  guilty,  *^  but  the  court,  before  they  would  set 
a  fine,  would  be  certified  by  some  ^f  the  justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  neighborhood,  that  the  way  was  su£Bicientiy  repaired."  ^  If 
it  is  repaired,  or  the  nuisance  removed,  the  fine  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  be  merely  nominal.^ 

Judgment  of  Abatement.  —  But  the  judgment  may  itself  direct 
the  abatement  of  the  nuisance ;  ^  yet  this  will  be  omitted  if  it 
has  been  already  abated.^  There  is  no  rule  making  abatement  a 
necessary  part  of  the  judgment  under  all  circumstances.^ 

'Waj  dlsoontinned.  —  In  a  Vermont  case,  where  a  town,  after 
being  indicted  for  the  non-repair  of  a  highway,  discontinued  it, 
and  made  another  in  its  place,  the  court  held  this  proceeding  not 
to  preclude  a  trial  on  the  indictment.^ 

§  1286.  Farther  of  the  Sentence.  —  In  one  case  the  court  having 
fined  the  defendant  for  the  non-repair  of  a  bridge,  and  then  learn- 
ing that  it  was  still  out  of  repair  imposed  an  additional  fine  on 
the  same  proceeding*  %ut  the  superior  tribunal  held  this  to  be 
unauthorized.^  It  might  well  have  delayed  sentence;  and,  if 
the  proper  repairs  were  not  in  due  time  made,  imposed  a  heavy 
penalty." 

Indictment  for  Continuance.  —  Or,  a  fresh  indictment  might  have 
been  maintained  for  the  continuance  of  the  neglect  to  repair.' 
Likewise,  indictments  are  sustainable  for  continuing  obstructions 
in  a  way.^^ 

§  1287.  Ghiide-PostB.  —  By  statute  in  New  Hampshire,  *^  if  any 
town  shall  neglect  to  erect  or  keep  in  repair  [a]  guide-post  or 
guide-board  at  each  intersection  of  the  highways  therein,  they 

1  Reg.  V,  auworth,  6  Mod.  168.  7  Rez  v.  Machynlleth,  4  B.  4b  Aid. 

s  Rez  V,  Incledon,  18  Eait,  164;  Reg.  469. 

V.  Dunrayen,  W.  W.  &  D.  677.    See  Rex  *  Reg.  v,  CUizby,  8  Com.  Law,  228, 1 

V.  Hertfoid,  Holt,  820;  Rez  v.  Chedin-  Jar.  x.  b.  710,  80  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  868. 

fold,  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  169.  •  Rez  v.  Old  Malton,  4  B.  &  Aid.  469, 

s  Taggart  v.  Commonwealth,  9  Har-  note;  Rez  v.  Reynell,  6  East,  816,  2 

ria,  Pa.  627.  Smith,  406. 

«  Rez  V,  Indedon,  18  East,  164.  ^^  8  Chit  Crim.  Law,  618, 617,  618 ; 

•  Vol.  L  §  824 ;  Rez  v.  West  Riding  Rez  v.  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  7  T.  B. 

of  Torkshire,  7  T.  R.  467.  467. 

«  The  State  v.  Fletcher,  18  Yt  124. 
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shall  forfeit  for  each  month's  neglect  the  sum  of  one  dollar/* 
And  it  is  held,  that,  though  there  are  more  intersections  than  one 
in  the  town  without  guide-posts,  only  one  penalty  is  incurred  for 
the  entire  neglect  during  a  month,  not  one  penalty  for  each  neg* 
lected  intersection.^ 

1  CUrk  V,  Lisbon,  19  N.  H.  286.    And  see  The  State  v.  Mathis,  80  Texas,  606. 
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KoTB.  —The  object  of  this  Index  u  chieflj  to  show  the  order  of  the  discossion ;  so  that 
one  who  cannot  find  a  thing  in  the  "Alphabetical  Index  "  may  see  where  to  open  the  volames, 
and  look  for  it  among  the  headings  of  the  sections.  It  does  not  attempt  a  reference  to  CTeiy 
minor  topic 


VOLUME    I. 

SXTTIOV 

Nature  and  Sources  of  Juridical  Law 1-21 

Origin  of  law  and  meaning  of  the  term,  1 ;  other  and  narrower  mean- 
ings, 2 ;  what  is  municipal  law,  8 ;  of  what  do  legal  authors  treat, 
i ;  law  essential  to  human  existence,  6-7 ;  includes  penalty  as  well  as 
precept,  7, 8 ;  law  anterior  to  government,  9 ;  government  does  not  take 
cognizance  of  all  the  law,  10 ;  technical  modifications  of  the  original 
right,  11-18 ;  how  noticed  in  legal  disquisitions,  12 ;  difierenoe  between 
different  systems  of  jurisprudence,  12, 18 ;  illustrations  of  law  without 
government,  14 ;  law  of  nations,  emigrants  carrying  law,  what  law,  14, 
16 ;  distinction  between  the  mass  of  law  and  the  law  whicli  the  courts 
enforce,  16-20 ;  judges  do  not  make  law,  18 ;  judges  follow  the  law, 
but  apply  it  to  new  cases,  19,  20 ;  how  these  views  might  be  further 
expanded,  21. 

The  Laws  of  this  Country  separable  into  what  Classes    .    •    •    22-29 
In  one  sense,  the  law  indiTisible,  22 ;  in  another,  how  divisible,  28- 
27 ;  mistake,  that  there  is  no  law  which  the  courts  do  not  administer, 
28,  80 ;  necessity  of  these  introductory  views,  29. 

The  Criminal  Law 80-42 

General  view  of,  80, 81 ;  definition  of,  82 ;  how  civil  and  criminal  blend, 
88 ;  how  subject  distributed  among  the  author's  volumes,  84 ;  how 
common  law  extends  to  crimes,  8&-87 ;  how  the  English  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  88,  89 ;  criminal-law  authorities,  40,  41 ;  Scotch  and  other 
foreign  law,  41 ;  combined  reason  and  conscience  of  mankind,  42. 

Military  and  Martial  Law 43-68 

How  far  a  consideration  of,  belongs  to  this  work,  48 ;  what  is  military 
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law,  44;  what  martial  law,  46,  61,  62;  who  may  proclaim  martial 
law,  46,  48-68 ;  military  law  harmonizes  with  the  civil,  46 ;  both 
hare  their  rules,  47,  62 ;  authority  of  the  President  as  to  martial 
law,  48-68 ;  rarious  constitutional  disquisitions,  46-68 ;  query  as 
to  the  right  of  a  State  to  declare  martial  law,  49,  note;  President 
cannot  suspend  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  68, 64 ;  beneficial  effects  of 
martial  law,  67,  68. 

Grime  as  Local  to  a  Particalar  Coantry 99-101 

Territorial  Limits  of  the  United  States 10^108 

Depend  on  law  of  nations,  and  treaties,  102, 108 ;  how  on  the  ocean, 
108, 104 ;  arms  of  the  sea,  Ac.,  106 ;  quasi  jurisdiction  near  the 
coast,  106 ;  boundaries  under  treaties,  107, 106. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  beyond  Territorial  Limits,  109-128 
Generally,  not  beyond,  109 ;  must  be  court  to  try,  109,  111 ;  personal 
presence  out  of  the  country,  act  in  it,  110 ;  illustrations  of  these 
doctrines,  111  et  seq. ;  the  blow  in  homicide  in  one  jurisdiction  and 
death  in  another,  Ac.,  111-116;  jurisdiction  within  ships  at  sea, 
&c.,  117-120 ;  over  crimes  committed  in  other  countries,  121, 128 ; 
foreign  consular  jurisdiction,  122, 128. 

Persons  within  oar  Limits  exempt  from  onr  Laws  •  •  •  •  124-135 
Generally,  foreigners  bound  by  our  laws,  124, 184 ;  exceptions  of  for- 
eign sovereigns,  embassadors,  and  the  like,  126-128 ;  how,  consuls, 
129 ;  armed  Tessels,  180 ;  combatants  in  war,  181 ;  a  foreigner  vio- 
lating  our  laws  by  command  of  his  government,  182, 188;  others 
wise  our  laws  both  bind  and  protect  all,  184 ;  fugitives  from  justice, 
186. 

Acts  panishable  both  by  oar  and  by  a  Foreign  Ooyemment,    1S&-144 
General  doctrine,  186 ;  larceny  in  one  jurisdiction,  and  the  goods 
brought  into  another,  186-142 ;  challenge  to  a  duel,  homicide,  ftc., 
148 ;  magnitude  of  these  questions,  144. 

Jurisdiction  and  Local  Limits  of  the  States 14&-155 

Outward  boundaries,  146 ;  counties,  146, 176 ;  jurisdiction  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  146 ;  arms  of  the  sea,  ftc.,  146, 176 ;  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  147 ;  New  York,  Long  Island  Sound,  Ac.,  148 ;  how  on 
our  lakes,  149 ;  the  line  between  States,  160 ;  Chesapeake  Bay, 
&c.,  160 ;  local  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  161 ;  same,  over  citizens 
abroad,  162 ;  command  of  a  State  to  a  citizen  to  commit  a  crime 
abroad,  168 ;  jurisdiction  over  Indian  Territory,  164 ;  concurrent 
with  the  United  States,  166. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  within  State  Limits  •  •  156-181 
Determined  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  166;  has  jurisdiction 
over  what  is  "  prohibited  to  the  States,"  167 ;  also,  beyond  local 
limits  of  States,  168 ;  also,  over  fbrts,  dock-yards,  Ac.,  169 ;  of 
national  jurisdiction  in  States,  160 ;  is  complete  over  States  with- 
out governments,  161-171 ;  guarantee  clause,  161  et  seq. ;  things 
granted  to  the  United  States  and  not  forbidden  to  States,  172  et 
seq. ;  maritime  jurisdiction,  178 ;  over  inland  navigable  waters, 
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174-176 ;  by  reason  of  tlie  nfttnre  of  tlie  thing,  177-179 ;  States 
and  United  States  as  to  power  oyer  respectiye  officers,  180 ;  juris- 
diction oyer  consuls,  181. 

Whence  Power  of  United  States  outside  State  Limits     .    •    182-188 
Grounds  of  the  jurisdiction,  188-186;  District  of  Columbia,  187 ;  the 
territories,  188. 

Ck>mmon  Law,  how  far  a  Rale  of  D|Bcision  within  United 

States  Jurisdiction 189-208 

The  general  doctrine,  with  reasons,  189-197 ;  as  to  the  criminal  law, 
198-202 ;  how  in  District  of  Columbia,  208. 

Combined  Act  and  Intent  essential  to  Crime 204-208 

Must  be  act,  204 ;  intent,  206 ;  how  combine,  206-208. 

Public  Good  and  Desert  of  Punishment  to  combine    •    •    •«  209-211 

Criminal  Thing  to  be  of  Sufficient  Magnitude 212-229 

General  doctrine  and  maxims,  212-216;  magnitude  of  the  intent, 
216-222  ;  magnitude  of  the  act,  228-229. 

How  far  a  Wrong,  to  be  Indictable,  must  be  Public    •    •    •    230-254 
General  views,  280-284 ;  indictable  public  wrongs,  285-249 ;  indict- 
able private  wrongs,  250-254. 

Wrong  in  Injured  Person  and  his  Consent  to  the  Act     •    •    255-268 
Distinction  between  dvil  and  criminal,  256,  258;  no  defence  to  in- 
dictment that  ii^ured  person  is  also  in  wrong,  257 ;  effect  of  con- 
sent, 259-261 ;  plans  to  entrap  into  guilt,  262,  268. 

CSvil  and  Criminal  Liabilities  from  same  Transaction      •    •    264-278 
Civil  suits  and  criminal,  for  the  same  act,  maj  go  along  together, 
264,  265 ;  how  as  to  crimuial  informations,  &c.,  266 ;  exceptions 
in  cases  of  felonies,  267-277 ;  how  judicial  decisions  to  be  viewed, 
278. 

Ex  Post  Facto  Laws .    •    •    279-284 

General  View  of  the  Doctrine  that  an  Evil  Intent  is  essential 

in  every  Crime 285-291 

Ignorance  of  Law  as  excusing  Crime 292-800 

General  doctrine  that  it  does  not,  292-296 ;  real  or  apparent  excep- 
tions, 297-800. 

Ignorance  of  Fact  as  excusing  Crime 801-310 

General  views,  801,  802 ;  prisoner  to  be  judged  as  though  flscts  were 
as  he  believes  them,  803-310. 

Combined  Ignorance  of  Law  and  Fact 811, 312 

Carelessness  and  Negligence 813-322 

It  is  criminal  to  be  careless,  813;  how  illustrated  in  homicide,  314; 
other  illustrations,  315,  816;  responsibility  for  acts  of  servant, 
316,  317;  ox  used  to  gore,  818;  careless  selling  of  liquor,  818; 
setting  fire  to  out-house,  318 ;  the  doctrine  in  libels,  319 ;  not  ap- 
plicable in  all  offences,  320 ;  carelessness  less  criminal  than  posi- 
tive wrong  intent,  321. 
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The  Intent  producing  an  Unintended  Result 323-336 

No  crime  where  intent  ia  right,  828;  nnleBS  there  is  carelessnessi 
824 ;  meaning  ill  and  doing  good  not  intended,  825,  826 ;  where 
act,  wrongly  meant,  produces  unintended  eril,  827 ;  iUostrations, 
82S-882 ;  distinction  between  malum  in  te  and  malum  prohibitum, 
883 ;  how  intense  the  evil  in  intent.  884 ;  doctrine  not  applicable  in 
all  crimes,  835 ;  its  complete  proportions  not  jet  developed,  386b 

More  Intents  than  One  operating  together 837-345 

Men  influenced  by  combined  motives,  337 ;  the  law  notices  only  its 
own  motives,  888,  889 ;  illustrations,  840,  841 ;  two  intents  re- 
quired in  some  crimes,  842 ;  generally,  necessary  only  to  intend 
what  law  forbids,  348 ;  conscience  disapproving  the  law,  844 ; 
when  intent  must  extend  beyond  the  statute,  846. 

Necessity ^and  Compulsion •    •    •    •    346-855 

Act  compelled  by  necessity  not  criminal,  346 ;  illustrations,  847-849 ; 
degree  of  necessity  which  excuses,  850-358 ;  necessity  overruling 
statutes,  854 ;  command  from  superior,  855. 

Coverture  as  Constraint  on  the  Will  excusing  Crime  •    •    •    356-366 
Coverture  excuse  for  crime  under  some  circumstances,  856, 857 ;  the 
rules  governing,  with  illustrations,  858-366. 

Infancy  as  taking  away  the  Capacity  for  Crime 867-373 

Want  of  Mental  Capacity 374-396 

No  crime  where  no  capacity  to  entertain  criminal  intent,  875 ;  old 
books  unsafe  guides,  875,  note,  877 ;  magnitude  of  insane  delu- 
sion, &c.,  876 ;  Freeman's  Case,  876,  note ;  unsafe  to  follow  the 
old  cases,  877,  878;  distinction  between  the  law  and  evidence, 
878;  great  variety  of  phases  of  insanity,  379 ;  how  Judges  instruct 
Juries,  879 ;  monomania  and  intermittent  insanity,  880 ;  concern- 
ing a  test  of  insanity  —  how  instructions  to  jury  should  be,  881- 
896 ;  moral  and  homicidal  insanity,  887,  888 ;  various  views,  889- 
891 ;  delusion,  392-394 ;  new  forms  of  insanity,  895 ;  distinctions, 
896. 
Drunkenness  as  excusing  the  Criminal  Act 397-416 

General  doctrine,  807-408 ;  its  limitations,  404-416. 

Capacity  of  Corporations  for  Crime 417-424 

Nature  of  corporation,  417,  418 ;  neglect  indictable  in  corporation, 
419 ;  also,  misfeasance,  420 ;  limits  of  doctrine,  421-423 ;  members 
indictable  for  corporate  wrongs,  424. 

By  what  Words  the  Intent  indicated  in  Legal  Writings      .    425-429 

General  views,  425,  426 ;  "  wilfully,"  427,  428 ;  "  maUciously," 
"  malice  aforethought,"  Ac.,  427,  429. 

General  Nature  of  the  Act  required 430-442 

The  doctrine  in  general,  430,  481 ;  in  conspiracy,  neglects,  attempts,- 
&c.,  482-485 ;  nature,  progress,  &c.,  486 ;  substantive  offences  in 
nature  of  attempts,  437  et  seq. ;  ignorance  of  justifying  fact,  441. 

How  Subject  of  Criminal  Law  divided 443-449 

Blackstone's  divisions,  444 ;  objects  of  divisions,  445 ;  divisions  in 
this  work,  446-449. 
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Protection  to  the  Ooyemment  in  its  Existence,  Authority, 

and  Functions 450-480 

IntTodactorj  view,  450,  451 ;  goTemment  and  people  mntually  de- 
pendent,— historical  illustration,  452-455;  right  of  goyemments 
to  regulate  labor,  458-455 ;  treason,  456 ;  smaller  crimes  of  like 
nature,  457 ;  refusal  to  hold  office,  458 ;  malfeasance  in  office,  459, 
400 ;  liabilities,  civil  and  criminal,  of  officers,  459-468  and  note ; 
officers  cis  jure  and  de  fado,  464 ;  obstructing  officers,  &c.,  465- 
467 ;  obstructing  justice  generally,  468 ;  refusing  to  assist  officer, 
469 ;  slanders  of  officers,  assaults  on  them,  &c.,  470 ;  offences 
against  the  purity  of  elections,  471 ;  spreading  false  news,  472-  ' 
478;  political  slanders,  478;  counterfeiting  the  coin,  &c.,  479; 
other  acts  within  this  title,  480. 

Protection  to  the  Relations  of  the  Grovemment  with  other 

Goyemments 481-485 

General  view  of  offences  under  this  head,  481-485. 

Protection  to  the  Public  Revenue    • 486-488 

Protection  to  the  Public  Health 489-494 

Importance  of  this  interest,  489 ;  acts  yiolatlng  it,  490,  491 ;  quar- 
antine regulations,  &c.,  492 ;  statutory  offences  traceable  to  this 
head,  498,  494. 

Protection  to  Religion,  Public  Morals,  and  Education  .  .  495-508 
Importance  of  these  interests,  495 ;  offences  growing  out  of  an  estab- 
lished religion,  496;  unknown  in  this  country,  496;  how  far 
Christianity  is  a  part  of  our  common  law,  497;  profane  swearing 
and  blasphemy,  498 ;  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  499 ;  offences 
against  public  morals,  500  et  seq.;  various  forms  of  lewdness, 
500-508 ;  corrupting  public  shows,  604 ;  gaming,  &c.,  504 ;  other 
offences  against  public  morals,  505,  506;  offences  against  educa- 
tion, &c.,  507,  508. 

Protection  to  the  Public  Wealth  and  to  Population    •    •    .    509-529 
Several  offences  against  population,  509-511 ;  expatriation,  512 ; 
mayhem,  &c.,  518 ;  destruction  of  one's  own  property,  514 ;  va- 
grancy, 515;  other  like  offences,  516;  owling,  517;  forestalling, 
regrating,  engrossing,  51&-520. 

Protection  to  the  Public  Convenience  and  Safety  •    •    •    •    580-582 
Nuisances,  &c.,  580,  581 ;  innkeepers  refusing  guests,  582. 

Protection  to  the  Public  Order  and  Tranquillity    •    •    •    •    533-548 
Introduction,  538;  riots,  routs,  &c.,  584;  affi'ays,  &o.,  585;  other 
breaches  of  peace,  586-540 ;  barratry,  maintenance,  Ac.,  541 ;  dis- 
turbance of  public  meetings,  542 ;  general  views,  548. 

Protection  to  Individuals 544-593 

Intet)duction,  544,  545 ;  two  kinds  of  force,  546 ;  personal  preserva- 
tion and  comfort, — as  to  homicide,  assault,  injuring  sick  person 
by  noise,  kidnapping,  &c.,  robbery,  rape,  abduction  and  forcible 
marriage,  abandoning  child,  &c.,  medical  malpractice,  burglary, 
arson,  &c.,  mental  and  moral  force,  Ac.,  547-564 ;  acquiring  and 
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retaining  property,  —  as  to  larceny,  robbery,  reoeiTing  stdeii 
goods,  embezzlement,  malicious  mischief,  destroying  veseels, 
cheat,  false  pretences,  forgery,  fraudulent  conyeyance,  extortion, 
&c.,  and  as  to  moral  and  physical  force,  &c.,  real  estate,  personal, 
choses  in  action,  &c.,  magnitude  of  the  act,  Ac.,  666-690 ;  reputa- 
tion, 691 ;  combinations  to  commit  prirate  iiguries, — as  to  con- 
spinu^,  witchcraft,  692,  698. 

Protection  to  the  Lower  ADimaLs 504-597 

Not  generally  protected,  694,  696 ;  may  be  on  some  collateral 
grounds,  696 ;  and  under  statutes,  696 ;  public  cruelty,  697. 

Outlines  of  Divisions  and  Distinctions  in  Law  of  Crimes     •    598-606 
Dividing  into  spedflc  offences,  699-601 ;  into  treason,  felony,  Aa, 
602,  608,  606;  attempt,  accessory  before,  &c.,  604;  further  views^ 
606. 

The  Three  Grades — Treason,  Felony,  and  Misdemeanor, 

generally 607-610 

As  to  Treason 611-613 

As  to  Felony 614-622 

What  is  felony  under  common  law,  614-617 ;  what,  under  statntee, 
618-622. 

As  to  Misdemeanor 623-626 

Proximity  of  the  Offender  to  the  completed  Crime     •    •    •    626,  627 

Combinations  of  Persons  in  Crime 628-643 

The  Principal  Actor  —  as  to  Felony 644-654 

Introduction,  644,  646;  principal  actors  are  of  two  degrees,  646; 
the  general  doctrine  of  guilt,  647 ;  what  a  principal  of  the  first 
degree,  what  of  the  second,  648 ;  what  a  principal  in  distinction 
from  an  accessory,  649  et  seq. ;  innocent  agent,  661 ;  advising  to 
suicide,  &c.,  662;  what  presence  necesaooy  to  make  one  ik  princi- 
pal, 668,  664. 

The  Principal  Actor  —  as  to  Treason 655 

The  Principal  Actor  —  as  to  Misdemeanor 656-659 

All  guilty  persons  are  principals,  666 ;  in  light  misdemeanors,  some 
not  guilty  who  would  be  were  the  crime  heavier,  667-669. 

The  Accessory  hef ore  the  Fact,  Ac.  —  the  General  Doctrine,    660-671 

This  distinction  relates  primarily  to  felony  alone,  662 ;  what  is  an 
accessory,  &c.,  668, 664 ;  how  in  statutory  felonies,  666 ;  accessory 
follows  principal,  666 ;  convicted  only  with  or  after  principal,  667 ; 
how  discharge  of  principal  discharges  accessory,  668 ;  some  other 
points,  669-671. 

The  Accessory  before  —  as  to  Felony •    .    672-680 

What  is,  &c.,  672-674 ;  how  become  accessory  before,  676-^7 ;  how 
in  manslaughter,  &c.,  678 ;  how  in  petit  larceny,  679,  080. 

The  Accessory  before  —  as  to  Treason 681-684 
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The  Accessory  before  —  as  to  MisdemeanQr 4  685-689 

The  Accessory  after —  as  to  Felony 690-700' 

The  Accessory  after  —  as  to  Treason 701-704 

The  Accessory  after  —  as  to  Misdemeaaor 705-708 

Compounding 709-715 

What  it  IB,  710;  some  crimes  too  Bmall,  &c.,  for  oomponoding 
them  to  be  offence,  711;  compotmding  peoal  action,  712;  com- 
pounding misdemeanor,  718 ;  receiving  ciyil  amends  for  criminal 
injury,  714;  offences  analogous  to  compounding,  716. 

Misprision 710-722 

What  it  is,  717 ;  differences  of  opinion  as  to  guilt  of,  718 ;  the  com- 
mon-law doctrine,  719-721 ;  uuder  United  S.tat^  statute,  722. 

Attempt  —  as  to  the  General  Doctrine 728-780 

EndeaTors  which  are  not  attempts,  724 ;  on  what  principle,  defini- 
tion, &c.,  727,  728;  nature  of  the  intent  and  how  acts  combine 
with  it»  729,  780. 

Attempt  —  as  to  the  Kind  of  Intent 781-786 

Intend  what  indictable  if  fully  done,  781 ;  change  of  purpose,  782^ 
788;  yarious  other  views,  784-786. 

Attempt  —  as  to  the  Kind  of  Act 787-769 

Being  in  condition  to  perform,  adaptation  of  act  to  contemplated 
end,  legal  capacity  to  commit  full  offence,  present  ability,  impossi- 
bility, mistake  of  fact,  &c.,  with  various  illustrations,  787-768 ; 
magnitude  of  act,  and  proximity  to  consummated  offence,  750-764 ; 
further  of  the  particular  sort  of  act,  766-769. 

Attempt  —  as  to  Combination  of  Acts  and  Intent  •    •    •    •    770, 771 

Attempt  —  as  to  the  Degree  of  the  Crime 772 

Methods  of  the  Law's  Defining  of  Crime 778-785 

Surplusage  of  wrongful  acts,  names  of  offences,  cutting  up  transac- 
tions into  crimes,  distinction  between  transaction  and  crime,  more 
crimes  than  one  out  of  one  transaction,  crimes  within  crimes, 
committed  in  different  ways,  &c. 

Merger  of  Offences 786-790 

Relations  of  Offences  to  one  another  and  the  Criminal  Trans- 
action      791-815 

General  doctrine,  791,  792;  limitations  and  further  illustrations, 
798-808 ;  exceptions  and  further  limitations,  804-816. 

Quasi  Crime  in  Rem 816-885 

Only  quasi  of  criminal  law,  &c.,  817,  818 ;  principle  on  which  prop- 
erty forfeited  when  held  contrary  to  law,  819 ;  distinguished  from 
other  things,  820 ;  illustrations  and  various  doctrines  concerning, 
821-836 ;  abatable  nuisances,  828,  829 ;  constitutionality  of  stat- 
utes creating  this  forfeiture,  881-886. 
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Defence  of  Person  and  Property 836-877 

Introduction,  889 ;  defence  divided  into  imperfect  and  perfect,  840, 
841 ;  perfect,  explained  and  illustrated,  842-848 ;  when  perfect  de- 
*        fence  permisaible,  when  not,  849-859 ;  imperfect,  800-868 ;  sum- 
mary of  right  to  defend  one's  person,  864-874 ;  same  of  property, 
876,  870;  assisting  one  another,  877. 

The  Criminal  Law  as  to  the  Domestic  Relations     •    •    •    •    878-891 
Introduction,  878,  879;  parent  and  child,  880-884;  guardian  and 
ward,  885;  teacher  and  pupil,  886 ;  master  and  serrant^  887-889 ; 
husband  and  wife,  890,  891. 

Relations  other  than  Domestic 892-896 

Freedmen,  898,  894 ;  lawyer  and  client,  895 ;  physician  and  patient, 
896. 

Pardon 897-926 

Introduction,  897 ;  definition  — distinguished  from  amnesty,  896 ;  in 
whom  powers  of  pardon  and  amnesty,  899-901 ;  English  law  as 
authority  with  us,  902 ;  at  what  time  granted,  908, 904 ;  fraud  and 
concealment,  905,  906;  delivery  and  acceptance,  907;  construo- 
.  tion,  908;  limits  of  power,  910-918 ;  full  or  conditional,  914,  915; 
eftect,  916-919;  United  States  and  States,  920;  some  practical 
views  as  to  granting  pardon,  921-926. 

The  Punishment  by  Sentence  of  Court 927-958 

Effect  of  erroneous  sentence,  927-982 ;  what  punishment,  by  whom 
awarded,  how,  988-958 ;  in  Joint  conyictions,  954-058. 

The  Punishment  for  an  Offence  subsequent  to  the  First .    •    959-965 
General  doctrines,  and  the  procedure. 

Consequences  of  the  Sentence  by  Operation  of  Law  •  •  •  966-977 
Outlawry,  attainder,  067 ;  forfeiture  on  attainder,  968 ;  forfeiture 
consequent  on  flight,  968 ;  reasonableness  of  doctrine  of  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood,  069 ;  not  generally  received  in  this  coun- 
try, 970 ;  received  as  to  forfeiture  of  oflBice,  971 ;  effect  on  capacity 
to  be  a  witness,  972-076  ;  cannot  be  a  juror,  077 ;  other  effects, 
977. 

No  Second  Jeopardy  for  same  Offence  —  General  View  .  •  978-994 
Introduction,  978,  979;  English  doctrine  of  no  second  Jeopardy, 
980 ;  American,  and  whether  English  decisions  authoritative  with 
us,  981,  982 ;  jeopardy  in  foreign  country,  in  another  State,  and 
between  United  States  and  States,  988-989 ;  to  what  classes  of 
oflences  applicable,  990,  991 ;  defendants  and  government  distin- 
guished as  to,  992-994. 

No  Second  Jeopardy  —  Waiver  by  Defendants 995-1007 

General  doctrine  of  waiver,  995,  996 ;  illustrations,  997 ;  applications 
to  second  jeopardy,  998  et  seq. ;  discharge  of  jury,  insufficient  ver- 
dict,* absence  of  prisoner,  arrest  of  judgment,  new  trials,  convic- 
tion of  part,  &c.,  998-1007. 

No  Second   Jeopardy  —  Sham   Rrosecution   procured  by 

Defendant 1008-1011 
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"So  Second  Jeopardy — Bules  to  determine  when  there 

has  been  a  Jeopardy 1012-1047 

General  yiews,  1012 ;  at  what  stage  in  ihe  prosecutioii  the  Jeop- 
ardy attaches,  1018-1019 ;  prelimmary  things  of  record,  1020* 
1029 ;  impossibilities  not  of  record,  1080-1086 ;  ftirther  doctrines 
as  to  Jury,  and  when  may  be  discharged,  1087-1041 ;  rerlew  of 
doctrines  on  principle,  1042-1047. 

No  Second  Jeopardy  —  Rules  to  determine  when  the 

Offences  are  the  Same 1048-1069 

To  make  them  so,  the  indictments  need  not  be  alike,  1049, 1060; 
rules,  1051-1064;  distinction  between  the  law  and  eridence, 
1065,  1066 ;  difEerent  concurrent  penalties  for  same  act,  1067*; 
under  by-law  and  statute,  1068 ;  ciyil  suit  and  criminal,  1069. 

The  Doctrine  of  Autrefois  Attaint    ••••••••  1070 

The  General  Doctrine  of  Nuisance    .•••••«•  1071-1082 

Bawdy-house •    •    «    •    .  1088-1089 

Letting  or  selling  House  for  Bawdry     •••••••  1090-1096 

Combustible  Articles  .............  1097-1100 

Common  Scold ••••••••..  1101-1105 

Disorderly  House  ..............  1106-1112 

Tippling  Shops 1113-1117 

Disorderly  Inns •    •    •  1118 

House  in  which  Offences  are  committed    ••••••  1119-1121 

Eavesdropping ••••••  1122-1124 

Exposure  of  Person    •••••••••••••  1125-1184 

Gaming-house    •••••••••••••••  1185-1187 

Offensive  Trades    ..•••• •    •  1188-1144 

Public  Shows 1145-1149 

Wooden  Buildings  and  the  like 1160, 1151 


VOLUME    n. 

Affray 1-7 

Arson  and  other  Burnings 8-21 

What  is  a  burning,  8-10 ;  what  a  house,  11 ;  ownership  or  occn- 
pancy  of  house,  12, 18 ;  means  and  intent  of  the  burning,  14-16 ; 
statutory  burnings,  17 ;  degree,  attempt  to  bum,  terror,  iaa., 
18-21. 
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Assault 22-62 

Definition,  Ac,  22,  28 ;  the  force  m  being  phjslcfd,  26-29 ;  put  in 
motion,  80,  81 ;  fear  or  peril,  82-84 ;  effect  of  consent,  85,  95 ; 
force  unlawful,  87-41 ;  aggrayated  aaaaolts,  42-54 ;  degree,  pnn- 
iabment,  connection  with  other  crimeB  and  with  attempts,  statutory 
assaults,  ciril  and  criminal,  the  intent,  attempts,  Ac,  55-62. 

Barratry 66-^9 

Battery 70-72 

Blasphemy  and  Profanenees 7S-84 

On  what  principle  indictable,  Ac,  78-75 ;  doctrines  peculiar  to  blaa- 
.phemy,  ?6-78 ;  to  proiteieness,  79 ;  common  to  both,  80-84. 

Bribery 85-89 

General  doctrlnei,  85,  86 ;  degtee  of  the  crime,  punishment,  87 ; 
attempto,  88,  80. 

Bni^lary  and  other  Breakings 90^120 

Definition,  Ac.,  90 ;  the  breaking  and  entering,  91-100 ;  the  time, 
101-108;  place,  104-108;  intent,  109-117;  statutory  breakings, 
118 ;  consent,  second  jeopardy,  degree,  punishment,  &Cy  119, 120. 

Champerty  and  Maintenance 121-140 

Kature  of  these  offences,  &c.,  121;  maintenance,  122-180;  dutm- 
perty,  181-185 ;  buying  and  selling  pretended  titles,  186-140. 

CSieats  at  Common  Law 141-168 

Introduction,  141, 142 ;  general  doctrine  discussed,  148, 144 ;  nature 
of  the  symbol  or  token,  145-158;  nature  of  the  fraud  involyed, 
159,  160 ;  public  cheats.  161-164 ;  connection  with  other  crimes, 
degree  of  the  offence,  punishment,  attempts,  false  pretences,  ftc., 
165-168. 

Conspiracy 169-240 

General  doctrine  stated  and  discussed,  169-179;  element  of  law  of 
corrupt  combination,  180-190;  element  of  law  of  attempt,  191- 
195 ;  application  of  these  elements  to  particular  relations  and 
things,  196,  197,  — as,  conspiracies  to  defrilud  indiyiduals,  198- 
214 ;  to  ix\jure  them  otherwise,  215-218 ;  to  disturb  goyemment 
and  justice,  219-226 ;  to  create  breaches  of  peace,  226 ;  to  create 
public  nuisances,  &c.,  227-229 ;  concerning  wages  and  the  like, 
280-288 ;  otherwise  to  iigure  both  public  and  indiyiduals,  234, 
285 ;  statutory  conspiracies,  286-288 ;  merger,  grade  of  oflfence, 
punishment,  289, 240. 

Contempt  of  Court  and  the  like 241-278 

Nature  of  the  subject,  &c.,  241,  242 ;  against  what  tribunal  or  as- 
sembUge,  248 ;  Against  JuAtices  of  p^ace,  244-246 ;  a^nst  legis- 
latiye  bodies,  ministerial  officers,  public  meetings,  &o.,  247-249 ; 
by  what  act, —  as,  general  doctrine,  judicial  contempts,  in  pres- 
ence of  court,  in  absence,  against  justioes  of  peace,  &c.,  ftc.,  850- 
268 ;  yiewed  as  indictable,  264-267 ;  consequences,  and  how  pro* 
ceed  against  offender,  268-278. 
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Counterfeiting  as  to  the  Coin 274-800 

YiewB  of  the  English  Uiw.  274-279 ;  laws  of  United  States,  280-282 ; 
State  laws,  288-287  ;  meanings  of  some  particular  words  in  these 
laws,  288-298 ;  grade  of  offence,  Ao^  299,  800. 

Disturbing  Meetings 801-810 

DueUing 811-317 

Embezzlement 818-883 

History,  statutes,  and  general  yiew,  S18-380 ;  classes  of  persons 
embezzling,  881-861 ;  confidence  in  person  embezzling,  862-856 ; 
thing  embezzled,  —  as,  generally,  866-869  ;  "  by  virtue  of  his 
employment,"  860-804 ;  master's  possession,  866-868 ;  ownership, 
mixing  fund,  &c.,  869,  870 ;  act  of  embezzling,  872-878 ;  intent, 
879 ;  degree  of  offence,  punishment,  attempts,  State  and  United 
Stotes,  ooBstitiitioBal  questions^  &a,  880^^88. 

Embracery 884-889 

Extortion 890-408 

Why  indictable^  definition,  &e.,  800, 891 ;  committed  only  by  officer, 
892 ;  color  of  office,  898 ;  how  within  legal  prohibition,  894,  896 ; 
corrupt,  896-400;  what  obtained,  401,  402;  statutes,  408,  404; 
grade,  punishment,  one  not  officer  abetting,  threat,  &c.,  406^408. 

False  Pretences 409-488 

Statutes  and  general  doctrines,  409-414 ;  what  a  false  pretence,  416- 
469 ;  what  concur  with  it,  460-476 ;  what  property  obtained,  476- 
484 ;  degree,  punishment,  locality,  attempts,  &c.,  486-188. 

Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer 489-616 

Definition,  general  doctrines,  &c.,  489-491 ;  old  English  statutes, 
492-496;  ownership,  estate,  or  possession,  497-608;  act  consti- 
tuting, 604-618;  restitution  of  possession,  614;  degree,  ciril  and 
criminal,  husband  and  wife,  Ac.,  M6^  616. 

Forcible  Tre^ass 517-520 

Forgery  of  Writings  witbrits  Elndred  Offences     •    •    •    •    521-612 

Nature,  &c.,  of  forgery,  621,  622 ;  definition  and  general  doctrine, 
628,  624 ;  tlie  writing,  at  common  law,  626-682 ;  its  legal  effi- 
cacy,^ as,  general  doctrines,  yalid  or  not  on  ftce,  stamped  or  not^ 
fictitioM  name,  &c.,  688-647 ;  the  writing  in  statutory  forgeries, 
statutes,  construotioDS,  meaning  of  particular  words,  4c.,  648-671 ; 
the  act  of  forgery,  —  as,  in  general,  altering  genuine  instrument, 
executing  instrument  as  agent,  making  original  false  writing  in 
one's  own  name,  different  persons  of  one  name  or  address,  by 
stratagem  procuring  one  to  sign  writing,  question  of  similitude, 
Ac.,  672-696 ;  the  intent,  696-601 ;  progress  toward  eff*ecting 
fraud,  602,  608 ;  offences  depending  on  and  growing  out  of  for* 
gery,  604-608;  degree,  punishment,  United  States  and  States, 
forged  instrument  as  false  token,  609-612. 

Nature  of  Felonious  Homicide,  and  Historical  Yiew  •    •    •    618-628 

What  Homicides  are  indictable 629-671 
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What  are  Murder  and  what  Manslaughter 672-722 

Murders  in  the  First  and  Second  Degrees  distinguished  •    •  728-730 

Degrees  in  Manslaughter 731 

Leading  Doctrines  of  Indictable  Homicide  epitomized    •    •  732-738 

Attempts  to  commit  Murder  and  Manslaughter 739-743 

Some  Remaining  Questions  as  to  Felonious  Homicide    •    •    744, 745 
Degree,  acoesBoriet,  former  jeopardy,  ptmiBhmenta  oonviction  for 
part. 

Kidnapping  and  False  Imprisonment     ••••••..    746-756 

In  general,  746;  false  imprUonment,  747-749;  kidnapping,  760-766. 

General  Doctrine  of  Larceny 757-760 

The  Property  of  which  Larceny  at  the  Common  Law  may- 
be committed  761-781 

The  Property  of  which  Larceny  under  Statutes  may  be 

committed ;    .    .    •    782-787 

In  general,  782,  788;  things  attached  to  the  soil,  784;  choaea  in 
action,  Ac.,  789-787. 

The  Ownership  of  the  Property  in  Larceny 788-793 

The  Asportation  in  Larceny 794-798 

The  Trespass  required  in  Larceny •    •    •    799-839 

General  doctrine,  799-808 ;  kind  of  force  required,  804-810 ;  consent , 
to  the  taking,  811-822;  what  poesession  owner  must  hare  and 
thief  not,  828-889.    NoU. — This  discussion  embraces  most  of  the 
subtle  distinctions  in  larceny. 

The  Intent  required  in  Larceny 840-852 

Larcenies  of  Particular  Things  and  by  Particular  Classes  of 

Persons 868-888 

By  servants,  868-866 ;  by  bailees,  867-871 ;  by  wives  and  persona 
receiving  from  them  husband's  goods,  872-874;  treasure-trore, 
wreck,  seaweed,  &c.,  876-877 ;  lost  goods,  878-888. 

Some  Remaining  Questions  as  to  Larceny      ••••••    884-890 

Grand  and  petit,  degree,  punishment,  accessories,  attempts,  mis- 
prisions, transaction  how  divisible,  locality,  State^  and  United 
States,  &c. 

Compound  Larcenies 892-904 

General  doctrines,  892-894 ;  from  the  person,  896-809 ;  from  par- 
ticular places,  900-904 ;  postal  oftences,  904,  note. 

Libel  and  Slander 905-949 

General  views,  906, 906 ;  definition  and  nature  of,  explaining  general 
doctrines,  907-927;  different  kinds  of,— as  against  the  public, 
private  persons,  on  the  dead,  on  government,  obscene,  928-944; 
verbal  slander,  946-947;  degree,  participants,  attempt,  what  a 
publication,  948,  949. 
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Yiolations  of  the  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  Day 950-970 

At  common  law,  mider  statutes,  coDstitutional  proTisions,  &c., 
960-962 ;  meanings  of  statutory  terms,  968-964 ;  repetitions 
amoonting  to  nuisanoe,  966 ;  otlier  offences  connected  with  this, 
966,  967 ;  civil  questions,  judicial  process,  obserying  another 
daj  as  Sabbath,  the  intent,  &c.,  968-970. 

Malfeasance  and  Non-feasance  in  Office 971-982 

By  justices  of  peace,  Ac,  971-977 ;  by  sheriffs,  &c,  978,  979 ; 
by  other  officers,  980-982. 

Malicious  Mischief 988-1000 

Definition,  &o.,  988;  the  property,  984-991 ;  act  of  mischief,  992- 
996;  int^t,  996-998;  English  statutes  in  force  with  us,  999; 
degree  of  offence,  1000. 

Mayhem  and  Sitiatutory  Maims 1001-1008 

Obstructing  Justice  and  Gk)yemment 1009-1013 

Perjury 1014^1056 

Distinguished  from  other  like  offences,  1014 ;  how  defined,  1016 ; 
the  oath  and  tribunal,  1017-1029;  materiality,  1080-1042; 
fiOsity,  1048,  1044;  intent,  1046-1048;  statutes,  English  and 
American,  1049-1068 ;  degree,  punishment,  attempts,  suborna- 
tion, 1064-1066. 

Piracy 1057-1068 

Prison  Breach,  Rescue,  and  Escape 1064-1106 

Definitions,  nature,  &c.,  1064-1067  ;  viewed  as  accessorial,  1068, 
1069;  substantiye  offence  of  prison  breach,  1070-1084;  of 
rescue,  1086-1091;  of  escape,  1092-1100. 

Rape 1107-1186 

Historical  riew  and  definition,  1107-1116;  the  man,  1116, 1117; 
the  woman,  1118, 1119 ;  kinds  offeree,  1120, 1121 ;  what  consent 
precludes  rape,  1122-1126;  the  carnal  knowledge,  1127-1182; 
carnal  abuse  of  children,  1188;  degree,  punishment,  aiders, 
attempts,  1184-1186. 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods 1187-1142 

Riot..    .    • 1148-1155 

Definition,  &c.,  1148 ;  person  committing,  1144-1146 ;  nature  of 
act,  1147-1161 ;  intent,  1162 ;  degree,  aiders,  &c.,  conyiction  for 
minor  offence,  former  jeopardy,  attempts,  1168-1166. 

Robbery 1156-1182 

Definition,  &c.,  1166, 1167 ;  the  larceny,  1168-1166;  the  violence, 
1166-1178;  the  fear,  1174-1176 ;  what  is  deemed  the  person  of 
the  one  robbed,  1177,  1178;  degree,  combinations  of  robbers, 
attempts,  second  jeopardy,  robbery  in  dwelling-house,  highway, 
1179-1182. 

Rout 1188-1186 

Self-murder • 1187 

Sepulture 1188-1190 
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Sodomy 1191-1196 

Sabomation  of  Perjury ' 1197-1199 

Threatening  Letters  and  the  like  .•••••••    •    1200, 1201 

Treason 1202-1255 

General  yiews,  1202-1204 ;  English  law  of,  1206-1218 ;  against 
United  States,  1214-1286 ;  against  the  States,  1264^  12K. 

Unlawful  Assembly •    •    •    1256-1259 

Usury 1260-1268 

Way 1264-1287 

General  yiews,  1264, 1266 ;  kinds  of  way  of  which  the  obstruction 
and  neglect  to  repair  are  indictable,  1266-1271 ;  act  of  obstmo- 
tion,  1272-12t9 ;  condition  of  repahr,  in  which  way  most  be  put 
and  kept,  1280;  person  or  corporation  responsible  fornon-rep4!r, 
1281-1288;  degree,  punishment,  sentence,  abatement,  gulden 
pofts,  &c,  1284-1287. 
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TO    BOTH    VOLUMES. 


KoTB.— The  figures,  in  this  Indes,  faidicate  the  sections;  the  letters  (i.  end  ii.)  the  Tolmne. 


ABANDONING.  (See  Childssv.) 

ABDUCTION, 

what — indictable,  i.  655.  • 
ABORTION, 

attempt  at,  whether  woman  need  be  pr^;nant,  i.  741  and  note. 

murder  in  attempting,  i.  828  ;  ii.  691. 

attempt  bj  '*  medicine  or  other  thing,"  L  769. 
ABUSE, 

of  family,  when  not  indictable,  i.  538. 
ABUSING  CHILDREN.  (See  Carnal  Abusx  — Rape.) 

ACCESSORY,  (See  Accessort   aptbr  —  Accessobt   bxfobb  — 

CoMPOUNDiNQ  Crime  —  Principal  and  Accessobt.) 
Meaning  of  the  term^  and  the  law  relaxing  to,  i.  662-671. 

properly  applies  only  in  felony,  i.  662. 

the  general  idea  of  an  accessory,  i.  663. 

reason  of  distinction  between  accessory  and  principal,  i.  640. 

how  acoessory  follows  principal  — no  higher  offence,  i.  666-668. 

whether  can  be  arraigned  or  conyicted  before  his  principal,  i.  667* 

where  several  principals,  i.  667. 

how,  where  principal  cannot  be  conyicted,  i.  668. 

statate  of  Anne,  i.  668. 

erroneous  attainder  of  principal — pardon,  i.  668. 

whether  accessory  may  deny  his  principal's  gwlt^  i.  669. 

statutes  removing  obstructions  to  prosecution,  L  670. 

their  interpretation,  i.  670. 

parties  like  accessories  in  felony,  i.  674. 
(Hher  questions  ;  namely^ 

how  distinguished  from  principal,  i.  649-654. 

one  is,  who  entices  another  to  a  place  to  be  murdered,  i.  68G. 

offence  of,  is  felony,  i.  700  a. 

to  one  person,  conviction  for,  when  proof  of  more  persons,  L  792. 
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ACCESSORY,  —  continued. 

cannot  be  convicted  of,  on  charge  as  principal,  i.  808* 
nOI:  on  proof  of  being  principal,  i.  803. 

charged  as,  not  convicted  as  principal,  i.  803. 

when  crime  is  out  of  the  State,  i.  Ill  et  seq. 
ACCESSORY  AFTER,  (See  Fbocubeb  —  SuBSTAimyB  Cbimb.) 

In  felony,  i.  692-700. 

who  such  accessory,  i.  604,  692. 

on  what  principle  held,  i.  692. 

must  know  of  principal's  guilt,  i.  693. 

must  be  more  than  a  misprision,  or  compounding,  i.  694. 
or  receiving  back  the  stolen  goods,  i.  694. 

criterion  to  distinguish  accessory  after,  L  695. 

whether,  aiding  in  prison-breach,  escape,  &c.,  i.  695-697. 

when  election  to  hold  as  accessory  or  principal  felon,  i.  696,  697« 

aiding  the  accessory  before  the  fact,  i.  698. 

may  be  accessories  after,  in  manslaughter,  i.  698. 

receiving  stolen  goods  knowing,  &o.,  i.  699,  700. 
Penons  tuaiaining  the  same  relation  in  treason,  i.  701-704* 

said  to  be  none  —  a  mistake,  i.  701.   • 

English  statutory  and  common  law,  i.  702. 

how  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  i.  708. 
of  the  States,  i.  704. 
Persons  siutaining  the  same  relation  in  misdemeanor,  i.  705-708. 

some  acts  of  thu  sort  not  indictable,  i.  706. 

others  believed  to  be  indictable  —  why,  i.  707. 
Other  questions  ;  namely, 

wife  cannot  be,  to  the  husband,  i.  865. 

whether  by  obstructing  arrest,  i.  465. 
ACCESSORY  BEFORE,  (See  Fbooubbb.) 

In  felony,  i.  673-680. 

meaning  of  the  term,  i.  673. 

law  of,  not  well  founded  —  distinction  not  favored,  i.  678. 

principal  and  accessory  both  felons,  and  punished  alike,  L  678,  674. 

accessory,  when  more  blamable  than  principal,  i.  673. 

accessory,  how  distinguished  from  principal,  1.  604,  675,  676. 
from  attempt,  i.  675. 

in  forgery,  murder,  burglary,  larceny,  &c.,  i.  676. 

accessory  before  to  accessory  before,  i.  677. 

none  in  manslaughter,  i.  678. 

none  in  petit  larceny,  i.  680. 
Persons  sustaining  the  like  relation  in  treason,  i.  681-684. 

petit  treason,  high  treason  —  whether  accessories  in,  i.  681. 

procurer  of  treason,  principal,  i.  682. 

the  matter  discussed,  i.  682-684. 
Persons  sustaining  the  like  relation  in  misdemeanor,  i.  685-689. 

no  accessories  before,  in  misdemeanor  —  procurer  principal,  i.  685w 

procuring  some  small  crimes  not  indictable,  i.  688. 
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ACCESSORY  BEFORE,— conftnwrf. 

doer  alone  guilty  of  some  crimes  from  their  peculiar  natare,  i.  689. 
Other  questions  ;  namely  y 

to  a  felony  committed  oat  of  the  State,  i.  Xll  et  seq. 
ACCIDENT,  (See  Carelessness  —  Mibadvbnturbt-Neolbot.) 

avoids  forfeiture,  when,  i.  824. 
««  ACCOUNTS."  (See  Book  of  Accounts.) 

ACQUITTAL,  (See  New  Trial.) 

on  erroneous  indictment,  no  bar  to  a  second  prosecution,  !.'  1021. 
«*  ACQUITTANCE,"  (See  Forgery.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  665. 
ACT,  (See  Consequences  —  Homicide  —  Intent — Overt  Act  — 

Specific  Offences.) 

essential  to  constitute  a  crime,  discussed,  i.  204,  208,  228,  430--597. 
Some  questions;  namely , 

to  constitute  crimen  act  must  concur  with  the  intent,  i.  204-208,  287. 

whether  act  and  intent  must  concur  in  point  of  time,  i.  207,  642, 
692. 

act  may  be  less  as  intent  is  greater,  i.  226,  227,  760,  768. 

when  it  produces  an  unintended  result,  i.  328-836,  897. 

when  being  evil,  it  results  in  unintended  good,  i.  325. 

in  common  law,  act  measured  by  result,  i.  827. 

specific  intent,  as  affecting  the  degree  of  criminality,  i.  327  and  note. 

penalty  of,  qualified  by  element  of  chance,  i.  331. 

whether  one  act  may  produce  many  offences,  i.  778,  782,  798. 
ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.  (See  Statutes.) 

ADJUDGED  CASES, 

how  considered,  i.*  877,  878,  884,  note,  par.  4. 
ADMINISTERING  POISON,  (See  Poison.) 

attempts  by,  i.  741,  note,  756. 
ADULTERER, 

larceny  of  husband's  goods  by,  ii.  872-874. 
ADULTERY, 

punishable  under  the  English  ecclesiastical  law,  i.  88. 

how  imder  the  common  law,  1.  88,  89,  501. 

husband  killing  wife  taken  in,  ii.  708. 

indictment  for,  conyiction  of  fornication,  i.  795. 

solicitation  to  commit,  when  indictable,  i.  767,  768. 

conspiracy  to  commit,  i.  768;  ii.  184. 
ADVOCATE,  (See  Lawyers.) 

duty  of,  as  to  defending  criminals,  i.  876,  note,  par.  12. 
AFFIDAVIT,  (See  Perjury.) 

false,  indictable,  i.  468. 

persons  infamous  may  make,  in  their  own  cases,  i.  978. 
AFFIRMATION,  (See  False  Affirmation.) 

what,  and  forms  of,  ii.  1018. 
AFFIRMATIVE  STATUTES,  (See  Statutes.) 

what  they  are,  i.  270. 
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AFFRAY,  (See  Duelling  —  FiGHTZNa  —  Fbizx  Fioht.) 

whftt  —  indietable,  i.  636. 

the  right  to  suppress,  ii.  653-666. 
Oenercd  discussion  of  the  qffence^  ii.  1-7* 

definition  of  the  offeooe,  ii.  1. 

two  persons  necessary,  ii.  1. 

place  of  its  oommissum,  ii.  2. 

what  of  the  fighting,  ii.  3. 

what  of  the  terror,  ii.  4. 

how  aggravated  by  circmnstanceSy  ii.  6w 

aggravation  amounting  to  higher  crime,  H*  4* 

degree  of  the  offonoe  of,  ii.  6. 

analogous  offences,  ii.  7. 
"  AFORETHOUGHT," 

meaning  of,  in  law  of  murder,  ii.  677. 
AGENT,  (See  EacBszzLSMSNT  — ^^Falss  Frbtxnobs  —  ImrocBNT 

Aqbkt — Pbingifal  and  Aosnt  —  Sbkyant.) 

in  criminal  law,  who,  ii.  331-333. 

command  of  principal  not  justify  crime  of,  i.  856. 

Belling  intoxicating  liquors,  i.  658. 

act  done  by,  same  as  done  directly,  i.  504,  631,  673. 

one  may  become  accessory  by,  i.  677. 

effect  of  consent  to  the  taking  given  by,  in  larceny,  ii.  822. 
AID  AND  ABET.  (See  Accsbsort — Combination  —  Conbfibact.) 

ALE-HOUSE,  (See  Intoxicating  Liquob.) 

when  indictable,  i.  504,  505, 1113  et  seq. 
ALLEGATION.  (See  Indictmxnt.) 

ALLEGIANCE.  (See  Expatriation.) 

••ALTER." 

bank-bills,  what  it  is,  ii.  573.  (And  see  Fobox^t.) 

AMBASSADOR.  (See  Embassador.) 

AMENDS,  (See  Compounpinq  Cbimk.) 

private  right  to  take,  i.  713,  714. 
••  AND." 

effect  of  the  word,  in  a  statute,  i.  941, 
ANIMALS.  (See   Dangerous   Animals  —  Dohbbtio   Animals  — 

LowBB  Animals^ Wild  Animals.) 
ANIMALS  TO  KEEP  AND  FEED, 

larceny  by  the  receiver  of,  ii.  869. 
APES. 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  773. 
APOSTASY. 

whether,  indictable,  i.  497. 
APPEAL.  (See  Jeopabdt.) 

whether,  grantable  to  the  prosecutor,  i.  1024-1027. 

whether,  to  defendant  when   judge  wrongfully  discharges   jury,  L 
1041. 

the  old  prosecution  by,  considered,  ii.  1001,  note,  par.  4« 
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APPRENTICE,  (See  Mastkr  ^  Master  amp  Seryamt  —  Sebtamt.) 

when  neglect  to  give  food  to,  indictable,  i.  864,  567. 

enticing  away,  not  indictable,  i.  582. 

immoderate  beating  of,  indictable,  i.  887. 

whether,  is  a  aervant  in  embeaszlement,  li.  840* 
APPRENTICESHIP, 

English  laws  of,  not  in  force  here,  i.  ^8. 
ARMS,  (See  Loaded  Arms.) 

carrying,  when  indictable,  i.  540. 
ARMS  OF  THE  SEA,  (See  Bats  —  Territorial  Limit«.) 

are  within  counties,  i.  146. 
ARREST,  (See  Officer.) 

refusal  to  assist  in  making,  indictable,  L  469. 

obstructing,  indictable,  i.  465. 

whether,  makes  party  accessory,  L  466* 

of  embassador,  &c.,  punishable,  i.  127. 

wrongful,  in  foreign  country,  effect  of,  L  186. 

illegal,  life  taken  in  resisting,  i.  868. 

how  constituted,  ii.  26. 

assault  in  resisting,  ii.  89. 

of  persons  obstructing  process,  &c.,  ii.  248. 

in  presence  of  the  court,  is  contempt,  ii.  252. 

homicide  committed  in  making,  ii.  647-651.  • 

homicide  in  resisting,  i.  441 ;  ii.  699,  705. 
ARREST  OF  JUDGMENT,  (See  Jeopardy.) 

effect  of,  on  new  proceedings,  i.  998-1000. 
ARSENALS.  (See  Dock- Yard.) 

ARSON,  (See  Arson  and  other  Bttrninos — BuRif.) 

what — indictable,  i.  224,  559. 

not  of  one's  own  property,  i.  514;  ii.  12. 

offence  not  against  property,  but  security,  i.  577. 

committed  by  setting  fire  to  outhouse,  and  it  communicates,  i.  818. 

resulting  in  homicide,  1.  781. 

burning  done  in  attempt  to  do  something  else,  i.  829;  ii.  14, 15. 

attempt  to  bum  by  burning  own  house,  i.  765;  ii.  16. 

no  degrees  in,  i.  834. 

unintended,  intent  must  be  felonious,  i.  884. 
ARSON  AND  OTHER  BURNINGS,  (See  Arson— Burning.) 

General  discussion  of  these  offences^  ii.  8-21. 

as  to  arson,  ii.  10, 12-16. 

burning  to  defraud  insurance  offioe,  ii.  12. 

the  means  and  intent,  ii.  14. 

statutory  burnings,  ii.  17,  and  note. 
Ck)ncluding  questions;  namely, 

degree  of  the  crime,  &c.,  ii.  18. 

attempts  and  solicitations,  ii.  20,  21. 

burning  one's  own  house,  ii.  21. 
ASPORTATION.  (See  Compound  Larceny — Larceny.) 
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ASSAULT,  (See  Assault  an^  Battbbt.) 

what  —  indictable,  i.  548. 

with  intent  to  murder,  to  rob,  &c.,  i.  653. 

when  inflicted  at  request  of  person  injured*  i.  260. 

aggravated,  if  committed  on  official  persons,  i.  470. 

with  intent  to  murder,  how  drunkenness  excuses,  i.  413,  and  note. 
killing  intended,  i.  736. 

corporation  cannot  commit,  i.  422. 

with  intent  to  commit  rape,  not  by  boy  under  fourteen,  i.  746. 

oonyiction  for,  on  indictment  for  riot  and  assault,  i.  795. 

indictment,  assault  with  intent,  conviction  for  simple  aasaolt,  L  795. 
or  for  compound  assault  in  less  degree,  L  795. 

whether  same  act  is,  and  also  a  rape  or  murder,  L  788* 

homicide  in  repelling,  i.  843;  ii.  698-718. 

justifiable,  in  defence  of  property,  i.  861. 

in  defence  of  the  person,  i.  867. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  22-62« 
*  definitions,  ii.  23  and  note. 
The  force  as  being  physical,  ii.  25-29. 

words  not  alone  sufficient,  ii.  25. 

physical  touch  not  necessary,  ii.  26* 

standing  still,  insufficient,  ii.  27. 

any  physical  force  enough,  ii.  28. 

refusal  to  provide  food  and  clothing,  IL  29. 

exposure  to  the  weather,  ii.  29. 
The  force  as  being  put  in  motion,  ii.  80»  81. 
The  peril  or  fear,  ii.  32-34. 

need  only  be  apprehended,  ii.  32. 

but  real  injury  sufficient  without  fear,  ii.  88. 

must  be  either  actual  fear  or  actual  injury,  ii.  88* 

words  may  explain,  ii.  34. 
The  effect  of  consenting  to  the  force,  ii.  35,  86. 
The  force  as  being  unlawful,  ii.  37-41. 

no  assault  to  do  what  is  lawful,  ii.  37. 

it  is  an  assault  to  proceed  too  far  with  lawful  faroOi  ii.  88. 

resisting  lawful  arrest,  &c.,  ii.  39. 

words  as  justifying  assault,  ii.  41. 

assault,  as  justifying  assault,  ii.  41. 
Aggravations  of  the  offence,  ii.  42-54. 

the  general  doctrine,  ii.  43. 

various  old  English  statutes  considered,  ii,  44-49* 

assaults  in  court,  on  officers,  &c.,  ii.  48-50. 

assaults  on  embassadors,  &c.,  ii.  51. 

views  concerning  the  form  of  the  indictment  for  aggravated,  ii.  62. 

stabbing,  striking,  &c.,  under  statutes,  ii.  53. 

meaning  of  the  word  assault  in  a  statute,  ii.  53,  note. 

in  Missouri,  how  assault  not  indictable,  ii.  54. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  55-62. 
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ASSAULT, — eoniinued. 

'  misdemeanor — how  ponished,  ii.  5& 

exciting  others  to  assaults,  ii.*  66. 

what  other  offences  include  assaults,  ii.  66. 

assaults  as  constituting  parts  of  other  crimes,  &o.,  ii.  67-69. 

assaults  as  attempts,  ii.  67-59. 

ciyil  liability —  and  compared  with  the  criminal  liability,  ii.  60,  61. 

the  intent,  ii.  62. 

attempts  to  commit  assault,  ii.  62. 
ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY,  (See  Assault— Battbbt.) 

how,  when  same  blow  wounds  two  men,  i.  1061. 

procurer  of,  to  be  held  as  doer,  i.  686. 

conviction  for,  on  indictment  for  manslaughter  or  rape,  i.  808. 

may  be  committed  by  parent  on  child,  i.  881,  882. 

also  by  master  on  servant,  i.  887. 

and  by  husband  on  wife,  i.  891. 
ASSEMBLAGES.  (See  DisTUBBiNa  Mbbtinos.) 

ASSEMBLY,  UNLAWFUL.  (See  Unlawvul  Assembly.) 

ASSISTANCE, 

what,  makes  accessory  after,  i.  696,  696. 
ATTACHMENT,  (See  Contempt  of  Coubt.) 

resisting,  of  one's  goods  on  process  against  another,  ii.  1012. 
ATTAINT  — ATTAINTED  — ATTAINDER,  (See  Autbbfois  At- 

TAINT  —  Ebboneous  Sbntbngb  —  Sbntbncb.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  i.  967. 

common-law  effects  of  attainder,  i.  967. 

how  in  the  United  States,  i.  970. 
ATTEMPT,  (See   Aggessobt   Bbfobb  »- Conspibaoy  —  Solicita- 

tion—  Uttbb.) 

unsuccessful,  indictable,  L  484,  640,  604. 

must  proceed  to  some  act,  i.  204r-206. 

to  do  what  a  statute  forbids,  indictable,  1.  287,  480. 

to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  i.  441. 

to  bribe,  indictable,  i.  468. 

to  prevent  attendance  of  witnesses,  ftc,  i.  468. 

to  procure  perjury,  i.  468. 

other  obstructions  of  justice,  1.  468. 

to  commit  sodomy,  ground  for  divorce,  i.  608. 

to  take  human  life,  indictable,  i.  547. 

assault  with  intent  is,  i.  558.  « 

acts  tending  to  mischief,  indictable,  i.  540. 

counselling  is,  though  the  thing  is  not  done,  i.  675. 

to  commit  misdemeanor  by  means  of  felony,  how  regarded,  i.  790. 

whether  conviction  for,  on  indictment  for  the  full  offence,  i.  809* 

not  ordinarily  works  forfeiture,  1.  828. 

to  alien,  condition  against,  void,  i.  823. 

as  an  element  in  the  law  of  conspiracy,  ii.  191  et  seq. 
Omeral  view  of  the  doctrine  of,  i.  728-772. 
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ATTEMPT,  —  continued. 

Introductory  views,  i.  723-726. 

like  acts  toward,  indictable  otherwise  than  na  attempts,  L  72i» 
General  doctrine  of,  i.  727-780. 

on  what  principle  and  how  defined,  i.  727,  728. 

how  act  and  intent  combine,  &c. ,  L  729. 

must  be  a  specific  intent,  i.  729,  730. 

how  in  attempt  to  kill,  i.  730. 
The  kind  of  intent,  i.  731-736. 

thing  indictable  if  fully  done,  i.  781. 

thing  forborne  from  change  of  purpose,  i.  782,  788. 

no  intent  in  law  different  from  fact,  in  attempt,  i.  784,  785. 
how  as  to  substantiye  crimes,  i.  784. 
how  as  matter  of  evidence,  i.  786. 
illustrations,  i.  736. 
The  kind  and  extent  of  act,  i.  737-769. 

as  adapted  to  produce  intended  result,  i.  738,  739,  749,  769. 

punishable,  not  amounting  to  substantive  offence,  i.  740,  748. 

attempts  imder  statutes  peculiarly  worded,  i.  741,  note,  758. 

true  doctrine  where  there  is  mistake  of  fact,  i.  741  et  seq.,  754. 

attempts  at  abortion,  pocket*picking,  &o.,  i.  741  and  note,  748,  74(Sw 

impossibility  of  fact — facts  not  known,  i.  748-754. 

must  be  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  i.  749. 

how,  when  present  ability  is  wanting,  i.  750. 

when  punishable,  though  unsuccessful,  i.  752. 

no  man  deemed  to  attempt  what  he  knows  impossible,  i.  758. 

presumed  to  know  the  law,  i.  753  et  seq. 

attempt  may  be  too  small  or  proceed  too  little  way,  i.  759. 

attempt  to  commit  treason,  felony,  misdemeanor,  i.  759. 

same  whether  offence  is  at  common  law  or  statutory,  L  759. 

act  may  be  less  in  proportion  as  intent  is  greater,  i.  760. 

some  offences  too  small  to  have  attempts,  i.  X81* 

as  to  act  being  illegal,  i.  762. 

carnal  abuse  of  child,  &c.,  i.  762. 

attempt  to  charge  with  felony,  i.  762. 

as  distinguished  from  preparation,  i.  768. 

attempt  to  contract  incestuous  marriage,  i.  764. 

need  not  be  the  last  proximate  act,  i.  764. 

generally,  nature  of  act  done  immaterial,  i.  765. 

solicitation  considered  as  an  attempt,  i.  767. 

stands  further  from  the  act  than  some  other  attempts,  i.  768. 

how  far  the  thing  done  must  be  adapted,  i.  738,  769. 
The  combination  of  act  and  intent,  i.  770,  771. 
The  degree  of  the  crime  of  attempt,  i.  772. 

Note. — In  the  second  volume,  the  attempt  to  commit  each  specific  offence  is  treated  el 
in  connection  with  the  offence  itself.    See,  in  this  index,  the  names  of  the  several  oHenoes. 

ATTORNEY.  (See  Lawybrs.) 
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AUCTIONEER, 

embezzling  the  money,  ii.  870. 
AUTREFOIS  ACQUIT.  (See  Jbopa&dt,  to.) 

AUTREFOIS  ATTAINT, 

the  doctrine  of,  i.  1070. 
AWARD,  (See  Refereso.) 

of  referees,  dlaobeying,  a  contempt  of  oonrt,  ii.  250* 
AXIOMATIC  TRUTHS, 

force  of,  in  the  law,  i.  140,  note. 


BAIL, 

may  take  the  person  bailed,  11.  87. 
BANK-BILL.  (See  Bakk-Notb.) 

BANK-NOTE, 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  786. 

whether,  valid,  not  conforming  to  statute,  !i.  411* 

of  broken  bank,  passing,  when  false  pretence,  ii.  418. 

whether,  subject  of  larceny,  i.  578. 

what  is  forgery  of  a,  ii.  601. 
BANKRUPT,  (See  Fraudulent  Bankruptcy  —  Perjxtrt.) 

perjury  by,  in  swearing  to  his  schedule,  i.  298. 
BARN.  (See  Dwelling-House.) 

BARRATRY,  (See  Champerty — Nuisance.) 

what — indictable,  i.  541. 

whether,  disqualifies  to  be  a  witness,  i.  074,  976« 
(General  discussion  of  the  offence  of  ii.  63-89. 

general  view,  ii.  63. 

definition,  &o.,  ii.  64. 

analogous  to  maintenance,  libel,  &c.,  ii.  65. 

requires  three  acts — form  of  indictment,  ii.  85* 

in  whose  name,  &c.,  actions  brought,  ii.  66. 

misdemeanor — how  punishable,  ii.  69. 
"  BARTERING,"  (See  Forgery.) 

meaning  of  the  Word,  ii.  608. 
BASTARDY, 

entertaining  one  guilty  of,  not  indictable,  i.  706* 
BATHING, 

in  open  sea,  when  indictable,  i.  1131* 
BATTERY,  (See  Assault  —  Assault  and  Battery.) 

what— indictable,  i.  265,  548;  ii.  70. 

civil  suit  also  fof,  i.  265. 

inflicted  on  several,  how,  after  conviction  in  respect  to  one,  1.  792. 

justifiable  in  defence  of  property,  i.  861. 

beating  trespasser  who  yields,  i.  862. 

in  defence  of  the  person,  i.  867. 

includes  an  assault,  ii.  56,  72. 

may  be  justified  by  an  assault,  ii.  41*  ^ 
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BATTERT, — <;onAntitf<f. 

"what  touching  necessary,  ii.  72. 
BATTLE.  (See  Eitekibs.) 

BAWDY-HOUSE,  (See  Kuisancb.) 

keeping  of,  indictable,  and  why,  i.  600,  784. 

procurer  of  keeping,  held  as  keeper,  i.  686. 

wife  liable,  i.  861. 

keeping,  not  disqualify  to  be  a  witness,  1.  974. 
Oenercd  discussion  of  the  offence  of  keeping,  i.  1083-1096. 

definition— s- why  keeper  indictable,  i.  1083, 1086. 

common  bawd,  not  indictable,  L  1085. 

house  need  not  be  kept  for  lucre,  i.  1086. 

house  of  **  ill-fame  "  —  Connectieut  statute,  i.  1088. 

attempts — letting  or  selling  house  for  bawdry,  i.  1090  et  seq. 

the  latter  matter  as  it  stands  in  principle,  i.  1092  et  seq. 
held  of  late  in  England,  i.  1095,  1096. 
BAYS,  (See  Abhb  or  the  Sba — Tbbbitorial  Loots.) 

territorial  jurisdiction  over,  1.  105. 
BEARS, 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  773. 
"  BEAST," 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  986. 
BEES.  (See  Honet  Bees.) 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY, 

what,  &o.,  i.  936-938. 

whether  women  entitled  to,  i.  938. 
BESTIALITY.  (See  Sodomy.) 

BETTING,  (See  Elections — Gamiko.) 

procurer  of ,  to  be  held  as  doer,  i.  686. 

forfeits  the  money,  i.  821. 
BIGAMY.  (See  Polygamy.) 

"BILL  OBLIGATORY,"        '  (See Fobobbt.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  566. 
BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  (See  Fobobby.) 

what  is,  ii.  662,  785. 
BILLIARD-ROOM,  (See  Gamikq-housbs.) 

public,  whether  nuisance,  1.  1136. 
BIRDS.  (See  Singing  Birds.) 

BLASPHEMY  AND  PROFANEN£SS» 

indictable,  i.  498. 
General  discussion  of  the  offence,  ii.  73-8i« 

why  indictable,  ii.  74. 

definition  of  blasphemy,  &c.,  ii.  76. 

reyiling  the  Scriptures,  ii.  77,  83. 

reviling  the  author  of  Christianity,  iL  78. 

profane  swearing,  ii.  79. 

statutory  blasphemy  and  profaneness,  ii.  80. 

the^e  statutes  not  unconstitutional,  ii.  81* 
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BLASPHEMY  AND  PROFANENESS,  — corKihtiecf. 

liberty  of  speech,  &c.,  not  to  be  abridged,  ii.  82* 

Scotch  law  of  blafiphemy,  ii.  83.  ' 

intoxication,  whether  an  excuse  for,  ii.  84. 
BOABS.  (See  Wild  Boars.) 

BODIES.  (See  Dead  Bodies — Sepultube.) 

BODILY  HARM.  (See  Ghievous  Bodily  Habm.) 

BOND, 

whether,  subject  of  larceny,  i.  578;  ii.  769,  770. 
BONDS  FOR  THE  PEACE,  (See  Bbe aches  or  Peaos^Pbaob.) 

may  be,  on  conviction  for  assault,  iL  65;  and  see  1.  di5. 
"BOOK  OF  ACCOUNTS," 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  785. 
BOOKSELLER, 

when,  liable  criminally  for  libel  sold  in  his  store,  i.  219,  221. 
BOSTON  HARBOR, 

within  county  lines,  1.  147. 
BREACH.  (See  Pbison  Bbbach.) 

BREACHES  OF  THE  PEACE,  (See  Assaitlt  -^  Bonds   fob  thb 

Peace  —  Fobciblb  Entbt  akd  Detaikbb — Fobciblb  Tbespass  — 
Peace  —  Riot.) 

defined,  1.  536. 

conspiracies  to  create,  indictable,  ii.  226. 
BREAKING,  (See  Bubolabt  and  otheb  Bbbakincnei.) 

what  is,  in  prison  breach,  ii.  1070, 1075  et  seq. 
BREAK  JAIL.  (See  Pbison  Bbeach.) 

BREWERY.  (See  Nuisance— Offbnsivb  Tbadbb.) 

BRIBERY,  (See  Witness.) 

indictable,  i.  468,  471. 

offer,  indictable,  i.  246,  767. 

of  voters  at  municipal  election,  i.  246. 

whether,  disqualifies  to  be  a  witness,  1.  974,  97& 
Oeneral  disctuiian  of  ike  offence  of,  ii.  85-80. 

definition,  &c.,  ii.  85. 

act  must  tend  to  pervert  justice  —  illustrationB,  ii.  80> 

whether  felony  or  misdemeanor,  ii.  87. 

attempts,  merely  offering  bribe,  &c.,  iL  88. 

where  indictable,  ii.  89. 
BRIDGE.  (See  Wat.) 

BROTHER,  (See  Homicide.) 

neglect  of,  causing  his  death,  ii.  660. 
BUGGERY.  (See  Sodoht.) 

BUILDIS  G.  (See  Wooden  Buildinqs.) 

BURGLARY,  (See  Bbeakino — Bubolabt  and  othbb  Bbbakinos 

—  Intent  —  Robbbbt.) 

what  it  is  — indictable,  i.  207,  842,  559. 
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BURGLARY,  —  continued. 

offence  not  against  property,  but  Becmity,  i.  677. 

must  be  two  -intents,  i.  207,  342. 

effect  of  consent  to  enter — plans  to  entn^p,  &q.,  i.  262. 

species  of  attempt,  i.  437. 

attempted  felony  need  not  be  committed,  i.  487. 

what  will  make  accessory  before  in,  i.  670. 

how  when  misdemeanor  intended,  and  felony  committed,  L  736. 

whether  the  felony  intended  must  be  possible,  i.  753,  767. 

and  larceny,  two  crimes  or  one,  i.  1062-1064. 

and  robbery,  how,  i.  1063,  1065. 
BURGLARY  AND  OTHER  BREAKINGS,    '       (See  Bubolabt.) 
General  discussion  of  the  offence,  ii.  90-120* 

definitions,  ii.  90  and  note. 
The  breaking  and  entering,  ii.  91-100. 

of  the  breaking,  ii.  91,  96-105. 

of  the  entry,  and  what  it  is,  ii.  92. 

entry  by  a  tool,  &c.,  ii.  93. 

how  far  entry  must  extend,  ii.  95. 

what  must  be  broken  and  entered,  iL  96^8. 

breaking  out,  ii.  99,  100. 
The  time  of  the  breach  and  entry,  ii,  101-108. 

must  be  night — what  is  ni^t,  ii.  101. 

under  English  statutes,  as  common-law,  how  li.  102, 108. 
The  place  of  the  breach  and  entry,  ii.  104-108. 

must  be  in  dwelling-house,  diurch,  or  walled  town,  iL  104,  lOfi. 

another's  —  one's  own  house  or  room,  ii.  106, 107. 

rooms  of  lodgers  and  guests,  ii.  106, 107. 
The  intent,  ii.  109-117. 

two  intents  — what  must  be  the  ulterior  intent,  iL  109. 

intending  one  result,  but  accomplishing  auothiar,  iL  110-112. 

intent  to  do  an  impossible  thing,  ii.  114. 

inten{  presumed  from  the  act,  ii.  115. 

form  of  the  indictment,  ii.  116, 117. 
Statutory  breakings,  ii.  118. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  119,  120. 

consent  to  the  burglary — previous  Jeopar'^tj  if.  IIO* 

is  felony  —  consequences,  ii.  120. 

principals  of  the  second  degree,  U.  120. 
BURIAL,         '  (See  Corpse  —  Dead  BoDiBfl  •  -Sbfultubx.) 

indictable  to  refuse,  i.  506. 

conspiracy  to  prevent,  ii.  228. 
BURNING,  (See  Ar30k — Absok  ajsjj  other  BrsKiNoa.) 

when  procurer  of,  held  as  doer,  i.  687. 
BUYING  AND  SELLING  PRETENDED  TITLES.  (See  Prxtfvdfv 

TlTUCS.) 

BUYING  WIFE.  (See  Wife.) 

•  BY-LAW.  (See  City  By-Law.) 
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CAPACITY  FOR  CRIME.  (See  Infancy  —  iNSAJsmr.) 

captures; 

wrongful,  innocently  made,  through  mistake  of  facts,  i.  806,  807. 
CARELESSNESS,  (See  Agcidbnt  —  Nbqlbct.) 

death  created  by,  how  considered,  i.  217  ;  ii.  092,  693.  « 

not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  intention  in  larceny,  ii.  840. 
Chneral  disctusion  of^  as  an  ingredient  in  crimen  1.  318-822. 
the  doctrine  stated,  i.  813. 

when  indictable,  in  place  of  direct  intent,  1.  818. 

illustrations  as  to  homicide,  1.  814,  821. 

from  nuisances,  servants,  ways,  arson,  snfEering  dangerous 

animals  to  go  abroad,  &c.,  i.  816--818. 
from  law  of  libel,  L  810. 
must  be  sufficient  in  degree,  i.  320. 
doctrines  of,  not  applicable  to  all  crimes,  i.  820. 
some  crimes  require  a  specific  intent,  i.  820. 

carelessness  less  intensely  criminal  than  direct  purpose,  i.  821.  ^ 

these  doctrines  complicate  themselves  with  other  doctrines,  i.  822. 
CARNAL  ABUSE,  (See  Child  --  Children  —  Rape.) 

of  female  children  —  attempt,  i.  762,  765;  ii.  1186. 
how  in  Ohio,  i.  87,  note.  ' 

the  offence  considered,  ii.  1118,  1188. 
CARRIERS.  (See  Common  Cabbiebb.) 

CASTLE.  (See  Dbfbnce  of  the   Cabtlb  —  Dbfbnob  of  Pbbson 

AND  PBOPBBTr — DWELLINO-HOUBB.) 

CATS, 

not  subjects  of 'larceny,  ii.  778. 
*«  CATTLE,"  (See  Animals.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  986. 
CAVEAT  EMPTOR, 

meaning  and  application  of  the  maxim,  L  11* 
CHALLENGE,  (See  Duelling.) 

to  fight  duel,  indictable,  i.  540;-  ii.  814. 
*  in  foreign  State,  i.  143. 

CHALLENGING, 

above  twenty  jurors  —  forfeiture,  i.  968. 

right  of,  at  what  stage  exercised,  i.  007* 
CHAMPERTY  AND  MAINTENANCE,  (See  Babratbt.) 

-what  —  indictable,  i.  541. 

when  mistake  of  facts,  L  807. 

punishment  of,  i.  942,  note. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  Ihme  offences^  ii.  121,  140. 

question  mostly  arises  in  civil  jurisprndenoe,  IL  121. 
Maintenance,  ii.  122-180. 

definitions^  &c.,  ii.  122,  123. 

must  be  in  court,  ii.  128. 
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CHAMPERTY  AND  MAINTENANCE,— cof»<m««rf. 

exploded  doctrines,  ii.  125. 

present  doctrine,  ii.  124,  126-180. 

exceptions,  or  what  is  not  maintenance,  ii.  127-129* 

view  of  the  doctrine  on  principle,  ii.  129,  ISO* 
Champerty,  ii.  131-134. 

definition,  &c.,  ii.  131. 

attorneys,  &o.,  when  gailty,  ii.  132. 

view  of  champerty  on  principle,  ii.  184. 
Buying  and  selling  pretended  titles,  ii.  136-140. 

the  common-law  doctrine,  ii.  136. 

old  English  statute  —  conyeyances,  iL  137-189. 

interpretation  of  the  statutes,  iL  139. 
CHANCE  MEDLEY, 

what  it  is,  iL  621. 
CHANDLERY.  (See  Offehbiyb  Tbabbs.) 

CHANGE, 

false  pretence  of  giving  wrong,  ii.  432  a. 
CHARGING  THE  HUNDRED,  (See  Homicids.) 

old  law  of,  ii.  623. 
CHASTITY,  (See  Dktekcb  or  Pbrsok  and  Pbopxbtt.) 

life  taken  in  defence  of,  i.  866,  867. 
CHATTELS.  (See  Goods  and  Chattels.) 

CHEATS,  (See  Conbpiraot^  False  Pbetsnoxb  —  False  Tokss 

—  FOBQEBT.) 

how  defined,  indictable,  i.  671,  682. 
by  fraudulently  obtaining  a  signature,  i.  684. 
what  false  token  necessary  in,  i.  686. 
selling  by  false  weights,  i.  600. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  common-law  offence  of^  ii.  141»  168« 
defined,  ii.  143. 

Stat.  33  Hen.  8,  o.  1,  ii.  141, 143. 
must  be  symbol  or  token,  iL  143,  144. 
Nature  of  the  symbol  or  token,  ii.  146-168. 
mere  words  or  lie,  not  enough,  ii,  146.  . 
illustrations  of  this  doctrine,  iL  146-166. 
distinction  between  falsehood  and  false  token,  ii.  146-166* 
selling  by  measure,  ii.  146. 

check,  and  no  funds  —  false  brands  and  marks,  ii.  147, 160. 
worthless  paper — forgery— passing  counterfeits,  &o.,  ii.  148,  149. 
South  Carolina  statute,  iL  148,  note, 
counterfeit  brands,  &o.,  ii.  160.  » 

enlisting,  under  a  falsehood,  as  a  soldier,  iL  16L 
false  personation,  ii.  162-166. 
misreading  a  writing,  ii.  166. 
whether  the  token  must  be  public,  ii.  167. 
promissory^otes  of  indiyiduals,  iL  167. 
need  not  be  of  apparent  legal  validity,  ii.  168. 
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CHEATS,  —  continued. 

Nature  of  the  fraud  involyed,  ii.  159,  160. 

person  defrauded,  the  act  must  be  on  confidence  in  the  token,  iL  150. 
kind  of  property  obtained,  ii.  160. 
PubUc  cheats,  u.  161-164. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  165-168. 

indictment  for  cheat  or  other  crime,  at  election,  ii,  166. 

is  misdemeanor,  ii.  165, 167. 

-whether  the  act  can  also  be  larceny,-  iL  166. 

punishment  of  cheat,  ii.  167. 

attempts  to  cheat,  ii.  168. 
CHECKS.  (See  Gauikg  Checks.) 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY, 

within  territorial  jurisdiction,  L  105. 
CHILD,  (See  Cabnal  Abubs — Childbek — Pabsnt — Parbnt  ani> 

Child.). 

may  maintain  parent  in  suits,  ii.  128. 

at  what  period  the  subject  of  murder,  ii.  682,  684. 

killing  parent  by  abuse,  ii.  686. 
CHILDREN,  (See  Cabnal  Abuse  —  Child  —  Pabbnt  —  Pabemt 

AND  Child.) 

abandoning,  indictable,  i.  557,  884. 

neglect  to  provide,  with  food,  i.  557,  888. 

correction  of,  by  parent,  i.  881. 

exposing,  to  the  elements,  i.  883. 
CHINA, 

how  our  laws  extend  over  our  citizens  in,  L  128. 
CHLOROFORM,  (See  Rate.) 

in  rape,  as  impairing  will,  ii.  1126. 
CHOLERA, 

filthy  house  in  time  of,  1.  490. 
CHOSE  IN  ACTION, 

what  is,  i.  578. 

whether  a  subject  of  larceny,  i.  578. 

not  larceny  of,  at  common  law,  ii.  768-770. 

otherwise  under  statutes,  ii.  785. 
CHRISTIANITY,  (See  Lobd'b  Day— Religiok.) 

a  part  of  our  common  law,  i.  496  ;  ii.  74  and  note. 

reviling,  indictable,  ii.  78. 
CHURCH,  (See  Bubolabt,  &c.  — Distubbino  Meetikos.) 

affray  in,  ii.  5,  47. 

breaking  into,  burglary,  ii.  105. 
CITY  BY-LAW, 

whether,  authorized  to  create  forfeitures,  1.  882. 

prosecution  under,  as  barring  indictment  on  statute,  i.  1068. 
CrVTL  ACTION.  (See  Civil  Suit.) 

CIVIL  LAW, 

value  6f  illustrations  from  the,  i.  41. 
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"CrVIL  OFFICER," 

a  legislator  not,  i.  461. 
CIVIL  PROCESS, 

obstructing,  whether  indictable,  L  467. 
CIVIL  REMEDY,  (See  Civil  Suit.) 

may  be  had  in  addition  to  indictment,  i.  264-278. 

for  assault,  ii.  60,  61. 
CIVIL  SUIT,  (See  Criminal  P&osBCUTiOKis  —  NuiBAKCB.) 

is  to  recover  damages,  i.  247. 

not  ordinarily  barred  by  criminal  prosecution,  i.  264-266,  1069. 

whether,  in  felony,  it  can  be  before  the  criminal,  i.  267-278. 

compared  with  criminal,  a^  to  punishment  or  damages,  i.  965-057. 

when  analogies  of,  goyem  the  criminal,  i.  1074-1076. 
CIVIL  TRESPASS,  (See  Carelesbnkss— Houicidb.) 

whether  homicide  in  committing,  indictable,  and  how,  ii.  692. 
CLEAN  HANDS,  (See  Plaintiffs.) 

plaintiff  in  civil  suit  must  have,  i.ll,  256,  267. 

whether  doctrine  of,  applies  to  false  pretences,  ii.  468,  469. 
CLEROY.  (See  Benefit  of  Clerqt — Clerk  in  Orders.) 

CLERK,  (See  Agent  —  Embezzlement  —  Servant.) 

who  is,  in  embezzlement,  ii.  331-833. 
CLERK  IN  ORDERS, 

beating,  indictable  in  England,  i.  496;  ii.  46. 
CLERK  OF  COURT.  (See  Officer.) 

CLOSE  INTERPRETATION.  (See  Interpretation  or  Statutes  ) 

COCCULUS  INDICUS  BERRIES,  (See  Poison.) 

under  what  circumstances,  poison,  i.  758. 
COCKFIGHTING,  (See  Gaming.) 

whether,  indictable,  i.  504. 
•  *  COIN. * '  (See  Counterfeiting  —  Cousttbrfeit  Monet.) 

«•  COIN  AT  THE  TIME  CURRENT," 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  295. 
«*  com  BY  LAW  MADE  CURRENT," 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  296. 
COKE,  (See  Books  on  the  Criminal  Law.) 

works  of,  as  authority  in  criminal  law,  i.  76. 
COLLECTOR,  (See  Commission  Merchant — Emrezzlemsnt.) 

on  commission,  as  servant,  &c.,  in  embezzlement,  ii.  841,  870. 
•*  COLORING,"  (See  Counterfeiting.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  202. 
COMBINATION,  (See  Accessory — Conspiracy.) 

to  injure  indiyiduals,  indictable,  i.  592,  508. 

of  persons  to  commit  crimes,  as  to  the  intent,  i.  628-642. 

as  to  the  measure  of  guilt,  i.  530. 

as  an  element  in  the  law  of  conspiracy,  ii!  180  et  seq. 

of  numbers,  as  supplying  physical  force,  ii.  505,  519. 
COMBINATIONS  OF  INTENT,  (See  Intent.) 

General  discussion  of,  i.  837-345. 
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COMBUSTIBLE  ARTICLES,  (See  Nuibanck.) 

when  keeping  of,  indictable,  i.  1097-1100. 
COMMAND, 

how  indictable,  when  following  it  resulta  in  death,  i.  562* 
COMMERCE, 

United  States  to  regulate,  i.  173-176. 
COMAUSSION  MERCHANT,  (See  EHBEzacLEMJENT.) 

embezzlement  by,  ii.  370. 

larceny  of  the  goods  by,  ii.  871. 
COMMITMENT.  (See  Contempt  of  CorRT.) 

COMMON  BARRATRY.  (See  Babratry.) 

COMMON  BAWD,  (See  Bawdy-Hodse.) 

not  indictable,  i.  1085. 
COMMON  CARRIERS, 

the  doctrine  of  larceny  by,  ii.  833,  834,  836,  858-868. 
COMMON  GAMBLER.  (See  Gaming  —  Gaming-Housbs.) 

COMMON  GAMING-HOUSE.     •      (See  Gaming-Houses.) 
COMMON   LAW,  (See   Criminal   Law  —  Law  — Military  anu 

Martial  Law.) 

applies  in  criminal  matters,  i.  35-38. 

whether  ecclesiastical  law  a  part  of,  i.  88. 

authorities  as  to,  in  criminal  matters,  i.  40-42. 

how,  as  to  military  and  martial  law,  i.  43-46. 

whether,  in  force  in  United  States  courts,  i.  189-203. 
COMMON  NUISANCE.  (See  Nuisance.) 

COMMON  SCOLD,  (See  Nuisance— Purlic  Order.) 

indictable,  i.  540. 

how  punished,  i.  943. 
General  discussion  of  the  offence  of  being  y  i.  1101-1105. 

is  nuisance  at  conmion  law,  i.  1101. 

definition,  form  of  indictment,  &c.,  i.  1102,  1103. 

misdemeanor — punishment,  i.  1104. 
COMPOUNDING  CRIME,  (See  Private  Satibfaotioh.) 

doctrine  not  applicable  to  lowest  offences,  i.  247. 

what— indictable,  i.  267-276,  604. 

when  by  receiving  stolen  goods,  i.  699. 
General  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  i.  709-715. 

what  —  not  accessorial  —  theft  bote,  i.  710. 

formerly  made  the  person  an  accessory,  i.  710. 

applies  to  some  misdemeanors — not  all,  L  711. 

as  to  penal  actions,  i.  712. 

«  speaking  with  the  prosecutor  " — reparation  for  injuiy,  L  718. 

promise,  &c.,  in  satisfaction,  i.  714. 

extortions,  &c.,  analogous  to  compounding,  i.  715. 
COMPOUND  LARCENY,  (See  Larceny  —  Rorrsrt.) 

General  discussion  of  ii.  892-904. 

general  view  of  the  law  of,  ii.  892,  898. 

larceny  from  the  person,  ii.  895-899. 
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COMPOUND  LARCENY,  — conftntwrf. 

in  the  dwelling-house,  shop,  &c.,  ii.  900-804. 

by  the  wife  in  the  '*  building  '*  of  the  husband,  ii.  908. 

from  vessel — night-time,  day-time,  ii.  904. 

from  post-office,  mails,  &c.,  ii.  904,  note. 
COMPULSION, 

what,  takes  from  an  act  its  criminal  quality,  L  d46-d55* 
CONCURRENT  REMEDIES, 

general  views  of  the  doctrine  of,  i.  778-815. 

how,  where  there  is  a  by-law,  i.  246. 

corporation  and  individuals  both  indictable  for  same  act,  L  424. 
CONDITION, 

precedent,  what,  i.  914. 

subsequent,  what,  i.  914. 

violated,  what,  i.  915. 

effect  of  violating,  i.  915. 
CONFESSION,  (See  Jbopabdt.) 

by  plea  of  g^ty,  i.  977. 
CONFISCATION  ACTS,  (See  Fobfbitubb.) 

forfeitures  by,  i.  821. 
CONGREGATION  ASSEMBLED.  (See  DiSTUBBiNa  Mkctinqb.) 

CONIES, 

when,  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  773. 
CONQUEST,  (See  Law  op  Nations.) 

of  a  country,  not  change  its  laws,  i.  14. 
CONSCIENCE.  (See  Divinr  Law  —  Reason  and  Conbcisncc.) 

CONSENT,  (See  Embezzlement  —  Jeopa&dt — Rape.) 

of  party  injured  to  the  injury,  effect  of,  i.  257-263. 

to  homicide,  no  defence,  i.  510. 

effect  of,'  in  rape,  i.  766.  * 

of  prisoner,  he  may  be  put  a  second  time  in  jeopardy,  i.  995-1007* 

relinquishing  constitutional  rights  by,  i.  995,  996. 

when,  prevents  an  act  from  being  an  assault,  ii.  85,  36. 

to  embezzlement,  what,  and  effect  of,  ii.  365. 
CONSEQUENCES,  (See  Act  —  Crimes  —  Pabdon — PuNiSHMSia  ) 

of  an  act,  particular  and  general,  i.  223-225. 

of  an  act,  presumed  to  be  intended,  ii.  16,  115-117. 
CONSPIRACY,  (See  Attempt — Combinatioh.) 

how  indictable,  i.  592,  593. 

the  combination  a  sufficient  act,  i.  432. 

to  do  a  mere  civil  injury — or  public,  i.  592. 

mere  presence  not  sufficient,  i.  633,  634. 

the  will  must  contribute  to,  i.  633. 

liability,  when  independent  crimes  oonmiitted,  1.  634. 

accidental  consequences  of,  i.  635. 

when,  intent  in  common,  the  act  by  one,  i.  686. 

general  intent  considered,  i.  638. 

circumstances  modifying  guilt  in,  i.  638,  639. 
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CONSPIRACT,  —  continued. 

liability,  in  treason,  under  change  of  plot,  i.  689. 

a  species  of  attempt,  i.  797. 

to  commit  adaltery,  i.  768. 

indictment  sustained,  though  proof  shows  full  offence,  i.  7d2,  814. 

cannot  be  conmiitted  by  one  person,  i.  801. 

when  discharge  of  one  discharges  the  rest,  i.  801. 

whether,  disqualifies  to  be  a  witness,  i.  974,  976. 

corrupt,  respecting  appointment  to  office,  ii.  86  and  note. 

Stat.  83  £dw.  1,  stat.  2,  agi.inst,  ii.  124. 

to  get  undue  price  for  goods,  ii.  462. 
General  discussion  of  the  offisnce^  ii.  169-240. 

definitions,  &c.,  ii.  171,  176. 

some  general  views,  ii.  172, 173. 

under  stat.  33  £dw.  1,  stat.  2,  ii.  174. 

construction  of  this  statute,  ii.  174. 

whether  it  is  common  law  in  this  country,  ii.  174,  note. 

is  indictable  under  earlier  common  law,  ii.  176. 

how  expanded  in  modem  times,  ii.  176. 

how  common  law  modified  in  this  country,  ii.  177.  * 

distinction  between  the  means  and  object,  ii.  178. 

consists  of  doctrine  of  attempt  and  doctrine  of  combination,  ii.  179. 
The  element  of  the  law  of  corrupt  combinations,  ii.  180-190. 

combinations  as  giving  power  for  evil,  ii.  180. 

thing  intended  in,  not  crime  if  done  by  one,  ii.  181. 

illustrations  and  limitations  of  this  proposition,  iL  182. 

to  commit  a  civil  trespass  on  real  estate,  ii.  182,  183. 

wrongs  in  their  nature  not  aggravated  by  combination,  ii.  181-186. 

oombination  to  conmiit  adultery,  ii.  184. 

oonspiracy  too  small  in  evil,  ii.  186. 

how  many  must  combine — husband  and  wife,  &o.,  ii.  187, 188. 

among  laborers,  to  raise  wages,  ii.  189. 

must  be  joint  consent  of  will  —  what — how  proved,  ii.  190. 
The  element  of  the  law  of  attempt,  ii.  191-196. 

conspiracy  an  attempt — object  need  not  be  accomplished,  ii.  192. 

overt  act  necessary  under  some  statutes,  ii.  192. 

at  common  law,  indictment  may  set  out  such  act,  ii.  198. 

this  allegation  need  not  be  proved,  ii.  193. 

peculiar  doctrine  of  attempt  in  conspiracy,  ii.  194, 195. 

howy  where  the  combination  does  not  aggravate,  ii.  195. 
*  act  too  small  in  magnitude,  ii.  195. 
Application  of  doctrines  to  particular  relations  and  things,  ii.  196-285. 

general  view  and  classification,  ii.  196,  197. 

oonspiracies  to  defraud  individuals,  ii.  198-214. 
the  general  doctrine,  ii.  198. 
whether  the  means  must  be  agreed  on,  ii.  199-202. 
as  to  which,  English  form  of  the  indictment,  ii.  200. 
American  forms,  ii.  201. 
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CONSPIRACT,  —  continued. 

question,  on  principle,  ii.  202. 

conspiracy  aggravated  by  its  circtunstanoes,  ii.  203. 

illustrations  of  conspiracies  against  individuals,  ii.  204-212. 

wager,  and  playing  false,  ii.  204. 

cheating  in  a  trade,  ii.  205. 

other  illustrations,  ii.  206. 

electing  directors  of  insurance  company,  ii.  208. 

defraud  many  persons,  ii.  209. 

particular  person  not  necessary,  ii.  210. 

of  the  property  intended  to  be  got,  ii.  211. 

procuring  payment  of  a  just  debt,  ii.  212. 

limits  of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  ii.  218. 

drawing  checks  on  bank  where  no  funds,  ii.  214. 

cheating /<nn«  covert  of  husband's  property,  ii.  214. 

deprive  of  office  in  illegal  company,  ii.  214. 
oonspiracies  to  injure  individuals  otherwise  than  by  fraud,  ii.  215- 
218. 

indictable,  injury  being  either  to  property  or  person,  ii.  215. 

illustratioils,  ii.  216. 

to  charge  one  with  crime— slander,  ii.  217. 

to  change  the  settlement  of  a  pauper,  ii.  218. 

to  marry  paupers,  ii.  218. 
conspiracies  to  disturb  course  of  government  and  justice,  ii.  219-225. 

general  doctrine  —  indict  falsely,  &c.,  ii.  219. 

need  not  be  to  do  a  thing  criminal  performed  by  one,  ii.  220. 

to  procure  conviction  for  felony,  and  divide  the  estate,  ii.  220. 

general  doctrine  as  to  prosecuting  for  crime,  ii.  221. 

to  procure  appointment  to  office,  ii.  222,  223. 

disaffection  toward  the  government  and  people,  ii.  224. 

to  lessen  government  revenues,  ii.  225. 
conspiracies  to  create  breaches  of  the  peace,  ii.  226. 

general  doctrine,  and  illustrations,  ii.  226. 
conspiracies  to  create  public  nuisances,  &c.,  ii.  227. 

general  doctrine,  illustrations,  ii.  228,  229. 
conspiracies  against  both  individuals  and  the  community,  ii.  234,  235. 

genertll  doctrines,  ii.  234. 

of  workmen,  &c.,  to  raise  their  wages,  ii.  280-283. 

American  doctrine,  ii.  281. 

Scotch  doctrine,  ii.  232. 

to  procure  marriage,  commit  fornication,  &c.,  ii.  235  and  note* 
Statutory  conspiracies,  ii.  236-288. 
there  are  statutes  in  some  States  mentioned,  ii.  236,  237. 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  statutes,  ii.  237. 
United  States  statutes,  ii.  238. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  289,  240. 
merger — in  what  county  indictable,  ii.  239. 
misdemeanor — punishment,  ii.  240. 
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CONSTABLE,  (See  Officer.) 

indictable  for  escape  of  street-walker,  i.  707. 

indictable  for  what  malfeasance,  ii.  978. 
CONSTITUTION   OF   UNITED    STATES,  (See  Goveenmeht  — 

United  States.) 

judicial  power  ander,  i.  56,  57,  195,  196. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW,  (See  Ex  Post  Facto  Laws— Juris- 

diction— Law  of  Nations  —  United  States.) 

statutes  contrary  to,  void,  i.  24. 

how  far  permits  military  and  martial  law,  1.  48-68. 

power  to  suspend  habeas  corpus,  i.  63,  64. 

jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  citizens  abroad,  &c.,  i.  152,  158. 

same,  &c.,  over  Indian  territory,  i.  154. 

jurisdiction  of  United  States,  within  State  limits,  i.  155-181. 
outside  State  limits,  i.  182-188. 

gaming,  lotteries,  sale  of  intoxicating  liquoTi  right  to  prohibit,  i«  498. 

cruel  and  unusual  punishments,  i.  946,  947. 

power  of  pardon,  i.  899,  909-915. 

as  to  pardon  before  conviction,  i.  903,  904. 

no  pardon  till  the  offence  is  committed,  i.  904  and  note. 

no  second  prosecution  for  the  same  offence,  i.  978-1070. 

statutes  against  blasphemy  and  profaneness  constitutional,  ii.  81. 

as  to  contempts  in  absence  of  the  oourt,  ii.  257,  258. 

United  States  statutes  against  importing  coin,  constitutional,  ii.  282. 

whether  States  can  legislate  about  the  coin,  ii.  285. 

statute  of  embezzlement  void  as  being  pai'tial,  ii.  381.  ' 

as  to  forgery  under  State  laws,  ii.  556-558. 

(And  see  particular  titles.) 
CONSTITUTIONAL  POWER, 

requires  legislation,  when,  i.  174,  177. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS, 

may  be  waived,  i.  995-1007. 
CONSTRUCTION.  (See  Interpretation  of  Statutes.) 

CONSULS, 

who  are  —  not  ministers — not  exempt  from  our  laws,  &c.,  i.  120. 

how  quasi  judges  under  treaties,  i.  122,  128. 

in  what  tribunal  prosecuted,  i.  181,  196. 

by  what  law  tried,  i.  196. 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE,  (See  Infected  Person.) 

prisoner  not  to  be  tried  while  infected  by,  i.  854. 

one  having,  may  stay  in  own  house,  i.  490. 
not  go  out  into  public  places,  i.  490. 

not  carry  out  one  having,  i.  490. 
CONTEMPT  OF  COURT,  (See  Court  —  Pardon.) 

whether  pardonable,  i.  913. 

whether  prosecution  for,  bars  indictment  for  the  same  act,  i.  1067« 
General  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of,  ii.  241-273. 

general  nature  of  these  contempts,  ii.  211. 
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CONTEMPT  OF  COURT,— cwiftntiwf. 
how  far  to  be  discuased,  &c.,  ii.  242. 
Against  what  tribunal  or  assemblage,  ii.  243-249. 
erery  judicial  tribunal,  ii.  243. 
against  justices  of  the  peace,  ii.  244-246. 
against  legislative  bodies,  ii.  247. 

against  officers,  public  meetings,  &c.,  ii.  248,  249  and  nota. 
By  what  act  the  contempt  is  committed,  ii.  250-267. 
general  doctrine  as  stated  by  Erskine,  ii.  260,  note, 
general  proposition — plan  of  the  discnssbn,  ii.  250,  251. 
contempts  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  ii.  252,  253. 

general  doctrine,  and  illustrations,  ii.  252,  253. 
contempts  by  officers  of  the  court,  not  in  its  presence,  ii.  254. 

general  doctrine,  and  illustrations,  ii«  255. 
contempts  by  parties,  &c.,  not  in  its  presence,  ii.  256. 
contempts  by  other  persons,  not  in  its  presence,  ii.  257-262. 
no  such  —  unconstitutional,  ii.  257. 
contrary  doctrine,  ii.  258. 
illustrations  of  these  contempts,  ii.  258,  259. 
how  under  United  States  statute,  ii.  260. 
how  the  matter  stands  in  reason,  ii.  261. 
whether  proceed  for  the  contempt  after  cause  is  ended,  ii.  262. 
contempts  against  justices  of  the  peace,  ii.  263. 

general  doctrine  as  to  what  are,  ii.  263. 
contempts  viewed  as  indictable  offences,  ii.  264-267. 
Consequences  of  the  contempt,  ii.  268-273. 
of  the  proceedings  and  punishment,  ii.  268-271. 
judge  not  always  bound  to  notice  contempt,  ii.  272. 
where  other  remedies  exist,  ii.  273. 
CONTEMPTS.  (SeeCoNTBMPT  of  Coubt  —  LxouLATrviB  Bodib8.) 

CONTRACT,  (See  Forokbt.) 

when,  not  enforced,  i.  11. 
meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  568. 

breach  of,  when  not  indictable,  i.  582;  ii.  665  and  note. 
CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE, 

doctrine  of,  not  in  criminal  law,  i.  256;  ii.  662  a. 
CONVEYANCE,  (See  Deed.) 

of  lands,  void  for  adverse  possession,  ii.  137-139. 
CONVICTION,  (See  Foreign   Conviction  —  Jeopardy  —  New 

Trial.) 
of  one,  on  indictment  against  several,  i.  800-802. 
bars  a  second  prosecution,  i.  994. 

though  erroneous,  i.  1021, 1022. 
COONS, 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
CORONER, 

preventing,  from  holding  inquest,  &c.,  indictable,  i.  468. 
indictable  for  what  malfeasance,  ii.  978. 
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«<  CORPORAL  OATH,"  (See  Solkmh  Oath.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  li.  1018,  note. 
CORPORATION,  (See  Mukicipal  CoBPOSATtOK.) 

definition  of,  i.  417  and  note. 

what,  whose  interests  are  deemed  public  interests,  i.  34d. 

offences  against  the  person,  whether  goilty  of,  i.  422. 

whether  rights  vested  in,  divested  by  pardon,  i.  910. 

is  a  person  in  the  law  of  embezzlement,  ii.  887. 

may  be  extortion  frcmi,  ii.  40S. 

forgery  on  a  non-existing,  indictable,  ii.  548. 

form  of  indictment  for  snch  forgery,  ii.  648. 
Oeneral  view  as  to  rtipofuibUih^  of^  for  crime  f  L  417-424* 

the  qnestion  stated,  i.  417. 

the  general  doctrine,  i.  418. 

distinction  of  non-feasance  and  misfeasance,  i.  420,  42L 
.  limit  of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  i.  432,  428. 

concorrent  liability  of  individoals,  i.  424. 
CORPSE,  (See  Burial — Dkad  Bodim  —  SspULTiTBa.) 

indictable  to  steal,  i.  608. 

to  refuse  to  bury,  or  to  dig  np,  L  606. 
to  seU  for  dissection,  i.  606. 
CORRUPTION  OP  BLOOD,  (See  Fabdov.) 

what  it  is,  i.  067-960. 

not,  in  this  country,  i.  970. 

effect  of  pardon  on,  L  918. 
COSTS, 

when,  taken  away  by  pardon,  1.  010,  911* 
COUNSEL,  (SeeADTocATB  —  Lawtsbs.) 

effect  of  employing  many,  i.  688,  note* 

anciently,  not  aUowed  to  prisoner^  i.  996* 
"COUNSEL  OR  PROCURE,'* 

meaning  of  the  term,  i.  670. 
COUNSELLORS.  (See  Advooatb  ^  LAwmts.) 

COUNTERFEIT  BILLS.  (See  CouHTsaFXiTiiio  —  ComrrEBFSif 

MOHKT.) 

COUNTERFEIT  COIN.  (See  CouirrBBFsrr  Mohbt.) 

COUNTERFEIT  MONEY,  (See  CouimERrRmKa  —  Fobqsbt.) 

whether  offence  to  have,  with  intent  to  utter,  L  204. 

the  offence  of  passing,  ii.  148,  286,  480,  605-408. 
COUNTERFEITING,  (See  Pobokrt  —  SnmiTTOE — Uttsb.) 

conviction  for,  under  both  State  and  United  States  laws,  i.  178^  989. 

when  dronkenness  excuses  uttering,  L  412. 

a  species  of  attempt,  i.  487. 

the  injury  need  not  be  accomplishedi  L  487* 

of  records,  indictable,  i.  468. 

of  coin,  indictable,  i.  479. 

when  procurer  of,  held  as  doer,  i.  686« 

what  an  attempt  to  utter,  i.  766. 
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COUNTERPEITING — eonHnued. 

similitude  to  the  Bapposed  original,  i.  760. 

oonyiction  for  less  than  is  charged,  i.  799. 

meaning  of  word  counterfeit — what  a  counterfeiting,  ii.  289-291. 
Ai  to  the  cain^  general  discussion  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  274-800. 

what  is  coin,  &c.,  ii.  276. 

rebirtion  of  this  offence  to  forgery,  i.  479;  ii.  274. 

the  king's  prerogative  as  to  coin*  ii.  276-279. 

counterfeiting  is  treason,  when  and  why,  ii.  279. 

provisions  of  United  States  Constitution,  ii.  280. 

laws  of  the  United  States,  ii.  280-282. 

no  common  law  counterfeiting  against  United  States,  iL  281* 

statutes  against  importing  coin,  constitutional,  IL  282. 

common  law  of  the  States,  ii.  283-287. 

power  of  the  States  to  legislate,  ii.  285-287. 

coin  is  a  false  token  —  attempts,  ii.  286. 

passing  counterfeit  coin,  ii.  286. 

meaning  of  sundry  words,  ii.  288-298. 

*'  counterfeit  —  counterfeiting,"  what  iSi  ii.  289-d91. 

"coloring,"  ii.  292. 

"  milled  money,"  ii.  293. 

«<  instrument  adapted  for  coining,"  iL  294. 

**  puncheon,"  ii.  294. 

"  coin  at  the  time  current,"  ii.  296. 

«  coin  by  law  made  current,"  ii.  296. 

"  lawful  money,"  &c.,  ii.  297. 

"  coin  current  by  usage,"  ii.  298.  ^ 

whether  felony  or  misdemeanor,  iL  299« 

general  observations,  ii.  300. 
COUNTRY, 

'one  out  of,  indictable  here,  i.  110  et  seq. 
COUNTY,  (See  Jurisdiction— Tebritorial  Lncrra.) 

extent  of  the,  on  the  sea,  &c.,  i.  14^149. 

United  States  not  usually  punish  offences  within,  i.  176. 

effect  of  acquittal  because  indictment  in  wrong  county,  i.  1053. 

penalty  vested  in,  taken  away  by  pardon,  i.  910. 
COURT,  (See  Contxmpt  of  Court  —  Legal  Frocsss  —  Procbbd- 

iNOS  IK  Courts.) 

not  essential  to  the  existence  of  law,  i.  198. 

essential  to  its  enforcement,  i.  193. 

crimes  cannot  be  prosecuted  without,  having  jurisdiction,  i.  109-111. 

ours  not  sit  abroad  without  consent  of  government  there,  i.  122. 

attempts  to  influence,  when  indictable,  i.  468. 

proceeding  without  authority,  effect  of,  i.  1028. 

affray  in,  ii.  5. 

assaults  in,  ii.  49  and  note,  50. 

taking  paper  from  files  of,  when  contempt,  ii.  268. 

publishing  proceedings  of,  contempt,  ii.  259. 
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COURT,  —  continued. 

Tinder  U.  S.  statute,  ii.  260. 

whether,  of  U.  S.  and  States  administer  each  other's  laws,  iL  1022, 
COURT-MARTIAL,  (See  Martial  Law  — Militabt  Law.) 

effect  of  sentence  of,  as  barring  prosecution,  i.  1020. 
COVERTURE,  (See  Husband  —  Mabbiaoe  —  Wife.) 

meaning  of  the  term,  i.  357. 
Oeneral  discussion  of,  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  i.  856-866. 

how  command  of  husband  excuses  wife,  i.  357* 

when  actual  constraint  excuses,  i.  858  and  note* 

constraint  inferred  from  presence,  i.  359,  380. 

but  not  as  to  some  particular  crimes,  i.  361. 

presumption  of  constraint  but  primQ.  facie,  i.  862. 

wife  indictable  jointly  with  husband,  i.  368,  366. 

cases  in  which  the  foregoing  rules  do  not  apply,  i.  364-866. 

husband  not  always  liable,  i.  366. 

wife  may  be  conyicted  alone,  i.  366. 
CRANES, 

when  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
CRIME,  (See  Act  —  Crimes  —  Crivikal  Law  —  Diagram  of  CBn{E 

—  False  Accusation — Intent  —  Locality  of  Crime — OFFSHOSf 
&c.) 
^  what  it  is,  i.  32. 

may  exist  at  common  law,  i.  35-87. 

under  the  English  ecclesiastical  law,  i.  38,  39. 

committed  out  of  the  country,  i.  109-128. 

may  exist,  though  a  good  is  done,  i.  825,  826,  841. 

technical  gradations  in,  i.  608. 
CRIME  AGAINST  NATURE.  (See  Sodomy.) 

CRIMEN  FALSI, 

what — incapacitates  to  be  a  witness,  i.  972. 
CRIMES,  (See  Crime — Diagram  of  Crime  —  Specific  Offences.) 

technical  divisions  and  distinctions,  i.  598-^06. 

how  specific,  constituted,  i.  778'785.      ' 

how  carved  out  of  specific  criminal  transactions,  i.  791-816* 

may  be  against  both  United  States  and  a  State,  i.  178. 
CRIMINAL, 

the,  causing  himself  to  be  prosecuted,  i.  1010. 

killing  a,  detected  in  his  crime,  ii.  708,  709. 
CRIMINAL  ACT.  (See  Act.) 

"  CRIMINAL  CASES," 

meaning  of  the  words,  i.  82. 
CRIMINAL  INFORMATION, 

cannot  always  be  had  where  indictment  lies,  i.  246. 

refused  when  applicant  is  carrying  on  civil  suit,  i.  266. 

when  the  applicant  is  in  fault,  i.  256. 

withheld  where  person  acted  under  constraint,  i.  688. 
CRIMINAL  INTENT.  (See  Intent.) 
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CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE, 

how  differs  from  ciyil,  i.  2B8,  801,  1074-1076. 
CRIMINAL  LAW,  (See  Books  on  the  CBmnrAL  Law — Commov 

Law — Cbimb  —  Law.) 

general  views  concerning  the,  i.  dO-42. 

authorities  in  the,  L  40-42. 

what  it  is,  i.  82. 

how  diyided,  i.  84. 

of  onr  national  govemment,  i.  108-208. 

of  the  English  ecdesiastioal  conrts^  i.  88. 

military  and  martial  law,  i.  48-88. 

when  analogous  to  the  civil  department,  i.  1074-1078* 
CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS,  (See  Crra.  Suit.) 

how  differ  from  civil  suits,  i.  247. 
CRUEL  AND  UNUSUAL  PUNISHMENTS,  (See  PuNXsmmrr.) 

provision  in  U.  S.  Constitution  does  not  bind  the  States,  i.  946. 

meaning  of,  i.  946. 
CRUELTY, 

as  cause  for  divorce,  the  two  kinds  of  force,  L  560« 
«        to  animals,  how  indictable,  i.  694-597. 
CUL  DB  SAC,  (See  Way.) 

whether,  is  a  highway,  ii.  1268. 
CURTESY, 

tenancy  by  the,  i.  609. 
CUSTODY,  (See  Larcbkt.) 

difference  between,  and  possession,  ii.  824  et  seq. 


DANGEROUS  ANIMALS, 

suffering,  to  go  at  large,  when  indictable,  i.  818. 
DANGEROUS  WEAPON,  (See  Abms — Dxadlt  Wkafok — Loaded 

Abms.) 

carrying,  when  indictable,  i.  640. 

unintended  death,  by  use  of,  i.  862. 
DAYTIME, 

in  law,  what  is,  ii.  101. 

burglary  in,  ii.  102. 
DEAD  BODIES,  (See  Cobpss  ^  Sbpultubs.) 

not  subjects  of  larceny  —  clothes,  &c.,  are,  ii  780. 
DEADLY  WEAPON,  (See  Abmb— Dakokrous  Wbafoh— Horn* 

cms  —  Loaded  Arms.) 

death  by  use  of,  murder,  ii.  680,  681,  690,  698. 
DEATH,  (See  Homioide.) 

common-law  punishment  for  felonies,  i.  986. 

when  a  statute  does  not  prescribe  the  punishment,  i.  986. 

not  so  much  inflicted  in  this  country,  i.  669,  989. 

in  judgment  of,  day  how  material,  i.  961. 

in  homicide,  must  spring  from  act  of  accused,  ii.  687-^89. 
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DEB AUCHEBT.  (See  Adultery  ~  Bawdt-Houss  —  Exfosubs  o» 

PsBflOK  —  BaPB  —  SODOMT.) 

DECEITS,  (See  Cba^ts.) 

whether,  disqualify  to  be  a  witness,  L  97i« 
DECREE,  (See  Comtbmft  of  Coubt.) 

of  ooort,  disobeying,  a  contempt,  ii.  256. 
DEED,  (See  Conyetahgb  —  Fobgbbt.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  567,  785. 

of  real  estate,  whether  sabjeot  of  larceny,  iL  770» 
DEEB, 

when,  subjects  of  larceny,  IL  778. 
DEFACING  TOMBS.  (See  Sbpultubb.) 

DE  FACTO.  (See  Oftiobb.) 

DEFECTIVE  VEBDICT.  (See  Yebdiot.) 

DEFENCE,  (See  Dbfbkcb  of  Pbopbbtt  —  Homioidb  —  SftLF-il>- 

FBHCB.) 

of  self  and  property— the  right,  L  257,  536,  886-877. 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  CASTLE,  (See  DwBLUNO-HouaB.) 

general  doctrine  of,  i.  858. 

waiver  and  limit  of  the  right,  i.  859;  ii.  707. 
DEFENCE   OF   PEBSON   AND   PBOPEBTY,  (See   Chastitt  — 

Dbfbnob  —  Dbfbitob  of  Fbofbbtt  —  Homioidb  —  Pbopbbtt-^Bob- 

BEBT  —  SbLF^DbFBITCB  —  UlTLAWFUL   ASSEXBLT.) 

General  ditcussian  of  the  doctrine  of,  i.  836-877. 

two  kinds  of — perfect  and  imperfect,  i.  840,  84L 

not  take  life  to  preserve  property,  i.  840. 

how  the  perfect  defence  may  be  made,  L  842-860* 

when  expecting  assaalt,  i.  844. 

as  to  sailor  and  passenger  ftt  sea,  L  845* 

duty  to  avoid  taking  life,  L  845,  846. 

special  verdicts,  in  homicide,  i.  847. 

how  far  duty  to  give  way,  i.  848. 

when  the  right  of  perfect  defence  exists,  i.  849-856. 

must  not  take  life  to  prevent  a  civil  trespass,  i.  849. 

may,  to  prevent  a  felony,  i.  849,  853,  854,  874. 

may,  to  save  one's  own  life,  i.  849. 

distinction,  whether  simple  assault  or  with  intent  to  kill,  i.  860» 

as  to  *'  fleeing  to  the  wall,"  i.  850,  869  et  seq. 

discussion  of  principles,  i.  851,  855. 

mingling  of  doctrines,  i.  853,  note. 

slave-entering  to  steal,  killed  by  a  spring-gun,  fto.,  1.  85i» 

how  when  defence  becomes  a  public  nuisance,  L  856* 

as  to  defence  of  property,  in  general,  i.  857* 

defence  of  the  dwelling-house,  L  858,  859. 

when  the  right  of  imperfect  defence  exists,  i.  860-868. 

assault  justified,  i.  861. 

homicide  by  dangerous  weapon,  L  862. 

self-defence,  i.  864-^74. 
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DEFENCE  OF  PERSON  AND  PROPERTY,  —  continual. 

general  statement  of  the  doctrine  of,  i.  863. 

the  doctrine  how  laid  down  in  U.  S. ,  i.  865. 

▼lew  taken  by  Grotias,  i.  866. 

resisting  attempts  against  peril  of  mutilation^  i.  806. 

criticism  on  foregoing  views,  i.  867. 

resisting  attempts  against  the  liberty,  i.  868. 

combat  should  be  avoided,  i.  869. 

restraints  on  the  perfect  right,  i.  869,  876. 

what  constitutes  the  necessity,  i.  869,  870. 

withdrawing  from  combat,  &c.,  i.  870,  871. 

overt  step  taken  by  assailant,  i.  872. 

using  improper  force  in  defence — kiUing  a  ghost,  i.  878. 

the  right  to  defend  one's  property,  i.  875,  876. 

the  right  to  aid  others,  i.  877. 
DEFENCE  OF  PROPERTY,  (See  Dsfehcs— Dsfutck  or  Pbrsok 

Ain>  Fkopebtt — FoBoiBLB  Entry  akd  DiTAnffSB — Homicidb  — 
Pbopbbtt.) 

general  view  of  the  right  of,  i.  836-877. 

taking  life  in,  inadmissible,  i.  857. 

assault  in,  ii.  87-41. 

man  may  defend  his  own  property,  ii.  602,  520. 

homicide  in,  whether  murder  or  manslaughter,  ii.  706,  707. 
DELAWARE  BAY, 

within  territorial  jurisdiction,  L  105. 
DEMAND  OF  GUN, 

gun  need  not  be  in  possession,  &c.,  i.  752. 
DE  MINIMIS  NON  CURAT  LEX.         (See  Mazdcb— Skaul  Thzngs.) 
DEMOLISHING  HOUSE,  (See  Intkitt.) 

construction  of  statute  against,  i.  340. 
DEMURRER,  (See  Jbopabdt.) 

effect  of  erroneous  judgment  for  defendant  on,  i.  1027. 
DEODAND, 

what — when  forfeited,  i.  827. 

doctrine  not  followed  here,  i.  827. 
DEPUTY  SHERIFF, 

is  an  «<  officer,"  ii.  849. 
DESERTION,  (See  Sbaksk  ^  Ybssbl.) 

of  ship,  foifeits  wages  of  seamen,  i.  821. 
DESTROYING  VESSELS, 

laws  forbidding,  stated  and  discussed,  L  570,  note. 
"  DESTRUCTIVE  THING," 

whether,  must  be  in  a  form  capable  of  destroying,  1.  758. 
DETAINER.  (See  Fobgiblx  Ektbt  and  Dbtaihbb.) 

DIAGRAM  OF  CRIME,  (See  Cbimbs.) 

shown  and  described,  i.  602^605. 
DIPLOMATIC  AGENT.  (See  Embassadob.) 
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DIPSOMANIA,  (See  Dbunkbhnbss.) 

as  an  excuse  for  crime,  i.  407. 
DISBARRING, 

attorney,  ii.  256  and  note. 
DISCHARGE, 

by  committing  magistrate,  no  bar  to  indictment,  L  1014. 
DISCRETION, 

of  judge,  no  appeal  from,  i.  1041. 
DISINTERRING  DEAD  BODY.  (See  Skpultubb.) 

DISORDERLY  HOUSE,       (See  Bawdt-Housb — Nuisavos — Tifplino- 

HOUAB,  &o.) 

indictable,  L  504, 1107. 

letting  house  to  become,  i.  1090-1096. 

by  selling  liquor  in  it,  i.  818. 

wife  liable  for  keeping,  i.  361. 

to  be  indictable,  need  not  be  tept  for  lucre,  i.  1086, 1112. 
Otneral  diseusnon  of  the  offence  of  beeping^  i.  1106-1121. 

meaning  of  the  term — general  view,  L  1106. 

tippling-shops,  i.  818,  1118-1117. 

inns  and  other  public-houses,  i.  1118. 

whether  disturbance  must  extend  beyond  the  house,  i.  1078, 1109. 

otherwise  as  to  inns,  &c.,  L  1110. 

qualifications  of  doctrines,  L  1111. 

house  need  not  be  kept  for  lucre,  1.  1112. 

how  far  the  evil  must  progress,  i.  1114, 1116. 

statutory  enactments,  L  1117. 

houses  in  which  crimes  are  oommitted,  i.  1119-1121. 
DISTRESS, 

excessive,  not  indictable,  i.  688. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

what  law  prevails  in,  i.  187,  208. 
DISTURBING   MEETINGS,  (See  Chxtboh  —  Thbatrb  ^  Towir 

Mbbtengs.) 

indictable,  i.  542. 

contempts  against  public  meetings,  ii.  24flL 
General  discuuian  of  the  offence,  ii.  801-810. 

oommon-law  doctrine,  iL  801. 

Massachusetts  statute,  u.  802* 

Yirginia  statute,  ii.  808. 

Tennesseid  statute,  ii.  804. 

Indiana  statute,  ii.  805. 

Maine  statute,  ii.  306. 

Connecticut  statute,  ii.  807. 

what  is  a  disturbance,  ii.  808-810* 
DIVINE  LAW,  (See  Law.) 

conscience  deeming,  opposed  by  law  of  the  land,  i.  844. 
DIVORCE, 

sodomy,  and  Attempts  to  commit  it,  ground  for,  i.  503. 
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DIVORCE,  —  continued. 

cruelty  in,  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  ioroe,  i.  500. 
DOCKYARDS, 

arsenals,  &c.,  whether  U.  S.  goyemmeiit  flKolnfiTd  in,  L  150. 
DOGS, 

the  law  nlating  to,  i.  883, 1080,  aott. 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

how  protected  by  the  criminal  law,  L  6M-0O7. 

are  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
DOMESTIC  RELATIONS, 

General  view  of  the  crimincU  law  rioting  to^  L  878-891. 

introduction,  i.  878. 

parent  and  child,  i.  880-884. 

guardian  and  ward,  i.  886. 

teacher  and  pupil,  L  886. 

master  and  sarTant,  i.  887-880« 

husband  and  wife,  L  800,  801. 
DOVES, 

when,  subjects  of  larceny,  iL  778,  770* 
"  DRAFT," 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  786. 
DRIVING,  (See  Homigidb.) 

fast  and  riotous,  indictable,  L  640* 

improper,  causing  death,  ii.  667. 
DROVERS,  (See  Labcknt.) 

the  doctrine  of  larceny  by,  iL  868-<882. 
DRUGGING, 

whether,  an  assault,  ii.  28. 
DRUNKENNESS,  (See  Intoxicatiok.) 

General  disctusion  of  the  offence  of,  i.  807«416« 

general  doctrine  of,  stated,  i.  897. 

not  alone  indictable,  i.  899. 

intent  to  drink  to  excess  a  sufficient  criminal  intent,  i.  400. 

but  not  in  offences  which  require  a  particular  intent,  L  411* 

our  jurisprudence  on,  and  the  European  compared,  i.  408. 

produced  by  fraud,  unskilfulness  of  physicians,  &o.,  L  406* 

mero  intoxication — public  drunkenness,  i.  405. 

when  drunkenness  produces  insanity,  L  406,  407. 

dipsomania,  i.  407. 

application  of  these  doctrines  in  homicide,  i.  4bl,  409,  410,  414| 
416. 

in  cases  requiring  a  specific  intent,  i.  408,  411-416. 

further  views,  i.  410-416. 

evidence  of,  in  criminal  cases,  L  415. 

new  forms  of  the  question  to  arise,  i.  416. 
DUCATS, 

putting,  into  pocket  to  ohaige  with  f etouy,  L  762* 
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PUCEING,  (See  Commok  Scolb.) 

as  a  punishment,  i.  942,  048,  1104. 
DUELLING,  (See  Chaixkhoe — Homiozds — Mubdbb.) 

ill^ral,  i.  10  and  note. 

the  seconds  are  principato  in  the  mnider,  L  654.  ' 
an  element  in  afEray,  ii.  5. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  811-817. 
is  murder,  both  in  parties  and  seconds,  ii.  811. 
meaning  of  the  word  duel,  ii.  818. 
Challenges  and  other  attempts,  ii.  812-^16. 
challenging  is  an  offence,  and  why,  iL  812. 
the  challenge,  ii.  814. 
under  statutes,  ii.  816. 
The  punishment,  degree  of  offence,  &o.,  ii.  817. 
DUTY.  (See  Public  Duty.) 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  (See  Arson — Buboiart — Defxncb  of  thb 

Cabtlb  —  Defbncb  of  Pbbsov  Ain>  Pbopbrtt — Foboiblb  Entry 

AND  DbTAINBR  —  HOUBB.) 

'   disdiarging  fird-arms  into,  i.  751. 
right  to  defend,  i.  858,  850,  877;  ii.  1260. 
homicide  in  defence  of,  i.  858,  850. 

whether  mnrder  or  manslaughter,  IL  701,  707* 
taming  a  person  out  of,  i.  850. 
breaking  into,  is  burglaiy,  ii.  00. 
what  is,  in  law,  ii.  104. 

not  co-extensiye  in  meaning  with  house,  iL  10i» 
may  include  bam,  ii.  104. 


EAVESDROPPING,  (See  Nuxsanob.) 

indictable,  i.  540. 

general  view  of  the  offence  of,  L  1122-1124. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  BENEFICE,  (See  Simont.) 

ooimpt  presentation  to,  i.  406. 
ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS, 

law  of,  as  common  law  in  this  country,  i.  88. 

probably  not  practically  so  as  to  crimes,  i.  88,  80* 
EDUCATION.  (See  Pubuc  Education.) 

<»  EFFECTS,*'  (See  Sbcuritibs  and  EirBcrrt.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  850. 
ELECTIONS,  (See  Bbttino.) 

defeating,  corrupting,  &c.,  indictable,  i.  471. 
ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE.        (See  Elbotions  —  Emancipation  ^  Frkb 

Nborors — Guaranty.) 
EMANCIPATION,  (See  Frsb  Negroes ^  Negro.) 

legal  responsibility  of  negro  since,  i.  808. 

as  affecting  liability  of  former  master  on  bail-bond,  i.  804. 

as  relieviug  former  liability  of  slave-father,  i.  804. 
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EMBARGO  LAWS, 

forfeitures  for  yiolating,  i.  821,  826. 

avoided  by  oyerwhehning  necessity,  L  861,  82i» 
EMBASSADOR, 

foreign,  exempt  from  our  laws,  L  126, 127* 

penalty  for  arrest  of,  i.  127. 

assault  on,  ii.  61. 
EMBEZZLED  GOODS, 

offence  of  receiving,  ii.  1187. 
EMBEZZLEMENT,  (See  Larcbmt— RBCEiynro  Stolen  Goods.) 

how  defined  —  akin  to  larceny,  i.  5iS7;  ii.  825. 
OenercU  discuMsian  of  the  offence  of,  iL  818-^83. 

history  of  the  law — stat.  21  Hen.  8,  c.  7,  ii.  819. 

construction  of  this  statute  —  whether  common  law  here,  iL  820. 

89  Geo.  3,  c.  86,  and  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  ii.  821,  822. 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  ii.  828. 

American  legislation  follows  the  English,  ii.  824-827. 

larceny  and  embezzlement  considered  relatively,  ii.  827-829. 

English  and  American  statutes  viewed  relatively,  ii.  827,  880. 
The  classes  of  persons  embezzling,  ii.  881-851. 

who  are  clerks,  servants,  agents,  &c.,  ii.  881-888. 

there  must  be  a  master,  iL  888. 

must  be  the  ordinary  relation  of  master  and  servant,  ii.  888. 

chamberlain  of  commonable  lands,  ii.  884. 

the  master  may  be  a  corporation,  ii.  887. 

servant  of  an  unlawful  combination,  how,  iL  889. 

appointing  power  need  not  be  in  the  master,  iL  840. 

appointment  need  not  be  formal,  ii.  840. 

letter-carrier  of  post-office,  ii.  340. 

construction  of  the  New  York  statute,  ii.  888. 

how  paid,  unimportant,  ii.  841. 

traveller,  having  a  commission,  &c.,  ii.  841* 

common  carrier  is  not  servant,  &c.,  ii.  842. 

constable  employed  to  collect  debts,  ii.  842,  nofea. 

part-owner, — trustees,  &c.,  ii.  848. 

a  female  may  be  servant,  ii.  844. 

servant  of  a  firm,  as  to  the  individual  partners,  iL  846* 

may  be,  of  several  persons  at  one  time,  ii.  846. 

whether  employment  must  extend  beyond  the  one  transaction,  ii.  846. 

difference  between  words  clerk,  agent,  servant,  ii.  847,  848. 

stage-driver — treasurer — apprentice,  ii.  849. 

«*  other  officer,"  ii.  350. 

*'  waterman,"  ii.  351. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  the  person  embezzling,  iL  862-866. 

not  when  comes  out  of  regular  course  of  his  employment,  ii.  858,  860. 

servant's  authority  to  receive  the  money,  ii.  358,  854. 

Massachusetts  statute,  ii.  355. 
The  thing  to  be  embezzled  by  the  person,  iL  856-87L 
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EMBEZZLEMENT,  —  eorUinued. 

'•  money,''  ''goods  and  chattels,"  "  effects,"  &c.,  ii.  357-350. 

thing  must  come  to  servant  by  yirtne  of  his  empbyment,  ii.  300. 

what  circumstances  are  within  this  rule,  ii.  361,  362. 

view  of  the  rule  on  principle,  ii.  363. 

seryant  in  his  own  wrong,  ii.  364. 

not  come  to  master  before  it  does  to  servant,  ii.  365. 

illustrations  and  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  ii.  365,  368. 

money  given  by  master  to  try  servant's  honesty,  ii.  365. 

the  New  York  doctrine,  ii.  3^. 

the  Alabama  doctrine,  it.  3Q7  and  note. 

goods  in  transit  to  the  master,  ii.  368. 

the  goods  may  belong  to  a  third  person,  ii.  369. 

must  not  be  ihe  servant's,  ii.  369. 

illustrations — right  to  mix,  ii.  870. 

auctioneer,  traveller  on  commission,  &c.,  ii.  870,  871. 
The  act  by  which  the  embezzlement  is  done,  ii.  372-378. 

the  general  doctrine —  illustrations,  ii.  372,  373. 

form  of  indictment — specific  property — evidencOi  ii.  874* 

how  under  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  &c.,  ii.  875. 

false  accounts — false  denial,  ii.  376-378. 
The  intent,  ii.  379. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  380-383. 

degree  of  the  offence — punishment — attempts,  ii.  880. 

statute  void  as  being  partial,  ii.  381. 

statutory  interpretation,  in  general,  ii.  382,  383. 
EMBRACERY,  (See  Bribery  ^  Juror — Jury.) 

the  law  of,  considered,  ii.  384-389. 
EMIGRANTS, 

carry  laws  with  them,  i.  14,  16. 
ENCLOSURE,  (See  Public  Order.) 

riotous  pulling  down  of,  indictable,  i.  537. 
ENEMIES, 

alien,  rights  of,  under  our  laws,  i.  134. 

aiding,  in  time  of  war,  i.  806. 

•killing,  in  battle  is  not  murder,  ii.  631. 
ENGLISH  STATUTES  CITED.  (See  Statutes,  English.) 

ENGROSSING,  (See  Public  Wealth.) 

what — whether  indictable,  i.  518-527. 
«*  ENROLMENT,"  (See  Foroery.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  570. 
ENTICING  SOLDIERS.  (See  Rboruitiko  Soldiers.) 

ENTRY.  (See  Burglary — Forcible  Entry  akd  Detainer.) 

ERRONEOUS  SENTENCE,         (See  Arrest  of  Judgment— Jeopardy 

— Witness.) 

how,  as  to  disqualifying  to  be  a  witness,  i.  975. 

effect  of ,  as  to  a  second  prosecution,  L  1021,  1022. 

effect  of  rerersai  of,  L  1021, 1022. 
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ERBONEOUS  SENTENCE,— corKtntA^. 

how,  where  court  acts  without  authority,  i.  1028* 
ERROR.  (See  Jbopakdt— Writ  of  Erbok.) 

ESCAPE, 

negligent,  indictable,  i.  218,  816,  821. 

voluntary,  more  deeply  criminal,  i.  321. 

when  wife  liable  £or  assisting  in,  i.  359. 

one  guilty  of  assisting,  must  know  of  f ebny  committed,  L  698. 

of  street-walker,  i.  707. 

of  others  charged  with  mi8demean9r,  i.  707. 

general  view  of  the  law  of,  ii.  1084-1108. 

(See  Prison  Breach,  Brscus,  ajtd  Esoafb.) 
ESTRAYS.  (See  Strat.) 

ETHER,  (See  Rape.) 

in  rape,  as  impairing  will,  ii.  1126. 
EVIDENCE,         (See  Coxfession — Intent — Show  forth  in  Etidsngh 

—  WrrNESs.) 

possession  as,  of  having  procured,  L  204. 

rebutting  the  presumption  of  marital  coercion,  i.  882. 

of  an  infant's  capacity  for  crime,  i.  870,  871. 

of  insanity,  i.  884  and  note,  885. 

accessory  may  deny  principal's  guilt,  i.  669. 

one  presumed  to  intend  what  he  does,  and  its  oonseqaenoea,  L  784, 785. 

of  parties  in  their  own  causes,  i.  078. 

under  liquor  laws,  specific  sales  to  show  common  seller,  i.  1005. 
EXCUSABLE  HOMICIDE,  (See  Defence  of  Person  and  Prop- 

rrtt — Homicide — Sblf-Dbfrnce.) 

what  it  is,  ii.  620-622. 

how  punished,  ii.  622. 
EXCUSE.  (See  False  Excuse.) 

EXPATRIATION, 

right  of,  i.  512. 

treaties,  prohibitions,  &c.,  i.  512. 
EX   POST   FACTO   LAW,  (See  Conbtitutional  Law  — Penai. 

Statutes.) 
ConstitfOianal  provision  concerning^  i.  270-28i»  • 

defined,  i.  270,  281. 

effect  of,  i.  279. 

legislative  power  as  to  procedure,  i.  280. 

evidence  within  the  prohibition,  i.  281. 

other  grounds  of  invalidity,  i.  282,  288. 
EXPOSURE,  (See  Absault— Parent  and  Child.) 

of  one  to  the  weather,  an  assault,  ii.  29. 
EXPOSURE  OF  PERSON,  (See  Nuisance— Public  iNDBCBNcr.) 

indecent,  must  be  to  how  many,  i.  248,  244. 

indictable,  i.  500. 

same  of  another's  person,  i.  500. 
General  disciission  of  the  offence  of^  i.  1125'1184« 
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EXPOSURE  OF  PERSON,— c(m<mtM<f. 

defixdtion  and  general  doctriner  i.  1125. 

whether  the  exhibition  must  be  seen,  i.  1126, 1127* 

whether  it  mnst  be  in  a  public  place,  i.  1126-1181. 

to  how  many  persons,  i.  1129, 1180. 

BO  valid  costom  of  exposure  in  a  place,  i.  1181. 

of  what  part  of  the  person,  L  1182. 

the  intent,  i  1138. 

public  indecency,  i.  1184* 
EXTORTION,  (See  Malfbasakob  Aim  NoN-nAflABCB  -*  Officbb.) 

how  defined — indictable,  i.  678,  587. 

some  kinds  of,  analogous  to  compoimding,  i.  716. 
Oinerai  diMCuasian  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  89(M08. 

definition  and  general  Tiew,  ii.  890,  89L 

of  the  officer  committing  it,  ii.  892.. 

the  oolor  of  office  necessary,  ii.  898. 

the  aet  of  eztortbn,  iL  894,  896. 

the  intent — how  corrupt,  ii.  896-899. 

fees  to  officers,  ii.  894-400. 

the  thing  taken  —  agreement  to  take,  iL  401* 

old  English  statutes,  ii.  408. 

American  statutes,  ii.  404. 

is  misdemeanor — how  punished,  ii.  406. 

abetting,  by  persons  not  officers,  ii.  400* 

threat  to  indict,  ii.  407. 

may  be,  from  corporation,  ii.  408. 
"EXTREME  ATROCITY,"  / 

what  homicides  are  committed  with,  ii.  798. 


FACT.  (See  Iovorakob  or  Fact.) 

FAIR  GROUND, 

criminal  law  secures  to  men,  i.  262. 
FALSE  ACCUSATION,  (See  Attb»t.) 

of  felony,  indictable,  i.  762. 
FALSE  AFFIRMATION,  (See  Falsb  PBBTB]roB8--LzB«L— Libbl 

Ain>  Slaitdbb — Lib.) 

is  not  a  false  pretence,  ii.  428,  468. 
FALSE  EXCUSE, 

is  not  a  false  pretence,  ii.  428. 
FALSEHOOD,  (See  Libbl— Libbl  abd  Slahdbb — Lib.) 

injury  by,  not  indictable,  i.  682. 
FALSE  IMPRISONMENT,  (See  Assault— Ibcpbisobxbkt—Eid- 

BAPPiKO  ABD  Falsb  Imfbibobicbbt.) 

indictable,  i.  668. 

when,  justifiable  as  made  througfa  mistake  of  facts,  i.  806. 

procurer  of,  held  as  doer,  i.  686. 

whether,  requires  physical  touoh|  ii.  26* 
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FALSE  IMPRISONMENT,— eonhntMd. 

whether,  includes  an  assault,  a  battery,  ii.  68« 
FALSE  MEASURE.  (See  Chxats.) 

FALSE  NEWS, 

spreading,  when  indictable,  i.  472-478,  540. 
FALSE   PERSONATING,  (See  Falsb   Prbtsvcbs^  Fictitious 

Namk — Forgbrt — Officer  -*  Pbrsokatino.) 

how,  indictable,  i.  468,  587. 

of  yoter  at  municipal  election,  i.  471,  note. 

cheating  by  means  of,  li.  152-155. 

is  a  false  pretence,  ii.  430. 

forgery  effected  by,  ii.  588. 
FALSE  PRETENCES,  OBTAINING  GOODS  BY,  (See  Chbats— 

CoUNTBRFSITINa  —  FaLSB  ToKSN  —  FORGBBT —  LjLBOSirT —  StXBOL.) 

a  statutory  cheat,  1.  571,  586. 
statutes  of,  limited  by  construction,  i.  586. 

where  complainant  had  committed  crime  were  piretenoe  true,  L  257. 
offence  committed  by  an  infant,  i.  869. 
inducing  one  to  pay  his  debts,  i.  438;  ii.  466. 
must  be  injury  done,  L  438. 
must  haye  a  tendency  to  injure,  i.  438. 
what  concurrence  in,  creates  goilt,  i.  638. 
procurer  held  as  doer,  i.  686. 
though  out  of  the  countiy,  i.  110. 
how,  where  the  pretence  is  a  fox^geiy,  i.  8IS* 
cheating  by  fictitious  name,  ii.  152. 
Oeneral  dUctusion  of  the  offence  o/,  ii.  409-488. 
history,  and  English  statutes,  ii.  410-414. 
American  legislation,  ii.  414. 
What  is  a  false  pretence,  ii.  415-450. 
4efinition,  and  general  view,  ii.  415. 
must  be  false — how,  belieyed  false  when  not,  ii.  417. 
only  one  pretence  need  be  false,  ii.  418. 
promise  is  not  a  pretence,  ii.  410,  422. 

promise  connected  with  pretence  of  an  existing  fact,  ii.  424-427. 
representation  of  future  event  is  not,  ii.  420,  421. 
pretence  of  having  a  warrant  to  arrest,  ii.  420. 
pretence  of  having  funds  —  drawing  check,  ii.  421,  423. 
marriage  promise,  ii.  422,  445. 
representation  of  having  rent  to  pay,  ii.  425. 
false  representation  about  lands,  ii.  426,  444. 
false  affirmation — false  excuse,  ii.  428. 
must  be  of  an  existing  faoty  ii.  420. 
money  **  due  and  owing,"  ii.  420. 
need  not  be  made  in  words,  ii.  480. 
uttering  counterfeit  money  as  genuine,  ii.  430. 
connecting  different  conversations,  ii.  431. 
pretence  as  being  sufficiently  proximate  to  the  fraud,  ii.  438. 
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FALSE  PRETENCES,  OBTAINING  GOODS  BY, -^coniinued. 

interyenisg  contract,  ii.  432. 

shallow  devices,  ii.  434-436. 

whether  must  be  such  as  to  deceive  ordinary  prudence,  ii.  434-436. 

false  representation  of  pecuniary  condition,  ii.  437. 

pretence  of  being  captain  in  the  army  or  navy,  ii.  438. 

false  personating — fictitious  name,  &c.,  ii.  439,  440. 

pretended  authority  to  get  goods — forged  order,  ii.  441. 

misstatement  of  the  sum  due,  ii.  442. 

false  representation  of  the  weight  of  an  article,  ii.  442,  443. 

as  to  title  to  property  sold,  ii.  444. 

of  having  laid  a  wager  —  delivered  goods,  &o.,  ii.  446. 

common  tricks  of  trade — puffing  goods,  &o.,  ii.  447-456. 

false  statement  of  an  opinion,  ii.  454-457. 

magnitude  of  the  pretence,  ii.  458. 

foregoing  are  but  illustrations,  ii.  459. 
What  must  concur  with  the  false  pretence,  ii.  460-475. 

how  far  the  cheat  must  be  accomplished,  ii.  460. 

the  pretence  must  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  cheat,  ii.  461. 

as  to  other  means  co-operating  with  this,  ii.  461  and  note. 

pretence  must  be  believed,  ii.  462.   . 

plans  to  entrap — consent,  ii.  463. 

whether  person  defrauded  need  have  been  cautious,  ii.  464. 

must  be  made  before  the  property  is  parted  with,  ii.  465. 

where  there  is  stoppage  in  transitu,  ii.  465. 

getting  a  debt  paid  by  means  of  —  no  injury,  ii.  466. 

getting  money  given  in  charity,  ii.  467. 

where  the  person  cheated  is  also  in  the  wrong,  ii.  468,  469. 

case  of  previous  confidence  between  the  parties,  ii.  470. 

of  the  intent  to  defraud,  ii.  471. 

where  the  wrongful  steps  are  against  different  individuals,  ii.  472. 

pretences  made  by  and  to  agents,  ii.  473,  474. 

where  a  consideration  is  paid  for  the  thing  got,  ii.  475. 
What  property  must  be  obtained,  ii.  476-484. 

depends  on  the  words  of  the  statute,  ii.  476,  477* 

obtaining  credit  in  accoimt,  ii.  480,  481. 

land  —  North  Carolina  statute  —  rule  of  larceny,  iL  477,  478. 

the  money  taken  as  a  loan,  ii.  482. 

the  obtaining  of  a  contract,  ii.  483. 

same,  of  a  signature  to  an  instrument,  ii.  484. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  485-488. 

whether  felony  or  misdemeanor,  ii.  485. 

the  act,  partly  in  one  State  and  partly  in  another,  ii.  486. 

the  punishments,  ii.  487. 

attempts,  ii.  488. 
FALSE  TOKEN,  (See  Cheats  —  False  Freteiyces  —  Symbol.) 

what  the,  must  be,  i.  585. 

or  symbol,  necessary  to  common-law  cheat,  i.  571,  586;  ii.  142  et  seq* 
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FALSE  TOKES, -^continued. 

when,  need  not  be  of  apparent  validity,  ii.  168. 

connteifeit  coin  is,  ii.  286. 
FAMILIES,  (See  LoDesns.) 

many,  occupying  one  house  create  nuisance,  i.  400. 

several,  occupying  one  house  —  make  several  dwelling-houaes,  ii.  108. 
FATHER.  (See  PABsm:.) 

FELON,  (See  Dbvsncb  of  Person  amj>  Profbbtt — Felony — 

Homicide.) 

derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  616. 

taking  life  of,  when  justifiable,  i.  843,  849,  874. 
"FELONIOUS  ASSAULTER," 

meaning  of  the  words,  i.  622. 
FELONY,  (See  Forfsitubb  —  Homicidb  —  Jbopabdt  —  Hibds- 

meanor  —  Trbaaon.) 

defined  —  history  of,  &c.,  L  615-617. 

treason  is,  i.  612. 

suicide  is,  in  England,  i.  615. 

one  injured  by,  whether  maintain  a  civil  suit,  L  267-278* 

officer  arrest  one  who  has  committed,  i.  441. 

corporation  cannot  commit,  if  422. 

created  by  statute,  punished  with  death,  i.  615« 

punishment  of,  in  this  country,  L  616. 

how  far  common-law  rules  apply  in,  i.  617,  620. 

in  conmion  law,  how  affected  by  statute,  i.  620* 

how  statutes  creating,  construed,  i.  622. 

statute  definition  of,  i.  618. 

what  assistance  in,  makes  accessory  after,  L  642. 

how,  as  to  persons  participating  in,  i.  646. 

principals  of  different  degrees,  no  distinction,  L  648. 

accessories  in,  generally,  i.  666-671. 

accessories  before  the  &ct  in,  i.  678,  680. 

accessories  after  the  fact  in,  L  602-700. 

misdemeanor  elevated  to,  punishable  only  as  felony,  i.  609,  787* 

same  act  not,  and  also  a  misdemeanor,  i.  600,  787;  ii.  6, 165. 

misprision  of,  is  misdemeanor,  i.  717. 

attempt  to  commit,  indictable,  i.  750,  768. 

when  elevated  by  statute  to  treason,  i.  787. 

how,  when  proved  on  indictment  for  misdemeanor,  i.  787-780. 

on  indictment  for,  whether  conviction  for  misdemeanor,  L  804  et  seq. 

whether  advantages  at  the  trial  fof ,  i.  804-807. 

indictment  for,  verdict  on  included  assault,  i.  800. 

upon  property,  homicide  of  one  committing,  i.  875. 

how  punished,  i.  935-039. 

forfeiture  and  other  like  consequences  of,  i.  066-977. 

rule  of  twice  in  jeopardy  extends  over,  i.  000. 

differing  from  misdemeanor  when  conviction  wrong,  i.  1001,  1002. 

acquittal  for,  not  bar  prosecution  for  misdemeanor,  i.  1055. 
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FELONY,  •—  contintud, 

homicide  in  oommitting,  when  morder,  ii.  601-694. 

(Ab  to  what  offences  axe  felony,  see  the  seyeral  tiUes.) 
FEME  COVERT.  (See  Coybbtubb — Mabszbd  WoxaN  ^  Wifb.) 

meaning  of  the  tenn,  i.  857. 
FEME  SOLE, 

meaning  of  the  term,  i.  857. 
FER^  NATURE.  (See  Wild  Ahiical8.) 

FERRETS, 

not  snbjects  of  hux^ny,  ii.  778. 
FERRY.  (See  Wat,) 

FICTITIOUS  NAME,        (See  Falsx  FsBTBiroaB -*  Faub  FxBSOirATiKa.) 

cheating  by  nse  dlf,  ii.  162. 

forgery  of,  indictable,  ii.  548,  5^,  583. 
FICTITIOUS  SUIT.  (See  S01T.) 

FIGHTING,  (See  Apfrat  —  Defbvcb  of  Pbbsov  ajkv  Fbopbbtt — 

DUBLLIKG PbIZB  FiOHT.) 

of  persons  together,  whether  indictable,  and  how,  i.  686;  ii.-8. 

death  resulting  from,  i.  870  et  seq. 
FINE,  (See  Imprisokmbnt.) 

and  imprisonment,  as  punishment  for  misdeoManor,  i.  940,  041. 

may  be  remitted  by  pardon,  i.  910,  911. 
FIRE.  (See  Arson.) 

FISH, 

when  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778,  775. 
FIXTURES, 

as  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  764. 
FLIGHT, 

common-law  consequences  of,  L  968. 
FLORIDA, 

the  oomxDon  law  in,  as  to  crimes,  i.  85* 
FOOD,  (See  Unwholesomb  Food.) 

Tefnsal  to  proride,  how,  as  assault,  ii.  29. 
FORCE,  (See  MsirrAL  Force — Phtbioai.  Force.) 

is  either  physical  or  mental,  i.  546. 
FORCIBLE  ABDUCTION.  (See  Abductiov.) 

FORCIBLE  DETAINER,  (See  Dbfbitob  of  PROFBBTr—FoBCiBLB 

Entbt  Ain>  Dbtaibbr.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  i.  586;  ii.  503,  512. 
FORCIBLE  ENTRY  AND  DETAINER,  (See  Dbfbhob  of  Prof- 

BRTT —  DWBLLING-HOUSB.) 

what,  and  when  indictable,  i.  586-^588. 
Qmeral  di$eu$sum  of  the  offence  of  ii.  489-490. 
definitions,  &c.,  ii.  489. 

whether  force  in  defence  of  estate  allowable,  ii.  490. 
order  of  the  discussion,  ii.  491. 
The  old  English  statutes,  ii.  492-496. 

general  statement  of,  and  whether  common  law  here,  ii.  492-496. 
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FORCIBLE  ENTRY  AND  DETAINER,  — confintKjrf. 

The  ownership,  estate,  or  possession  necessary,  ii.  497-508. 

under  statutes,  real  estate;  any  property  at  common  law,  ii.  407* 

the  kind  of  real  estate,  and  the  possession,  ii.  498,  499. 

peculiar  principles  where  dwelling-house  is  occupied,  ii.  499. 

not  assert  even  good  title  with  violence,  ii.  500. 

tenant  in  common  as  to  co-tenant  —  wife  as  to  husband,  ii.  600. 

form  of  indictment,  ii.  501. 

no  estate  necessary,  but  peaceable  possession,  ii.  601. 

as  to  forcible  detainer,  ii.  502,  503. 

may  defend  his  own  estate  in  possession,  ii.  602. 

must  have  been  a  previous  entry,  ii.  503. 

meaning  of  the  words  forcible  detainer,  ii.  608. 

form  of  the  indictment,  ii.  503,  note. 
The  act  which  constitutes  the  offence,  ii.  604-518. 

general  view,  ii.  504. 

must  exceed  a  mere  trespass,  ii.  505. 

combination  of  numbers  —  fear  of  bodily  harm,  ii.  606. 

law  of  the  old  books,  how  regarded,  ii.  606. 

the  acts  of  violence  and  the  terror,  ii.  507. 

where  the  force  must  be,  ii.  508. 

there  must  be  also  a  claim  to  the  lands,  ii.  509. 

the  person  entered  upon  need  not  be  present,  ii.  610. 

when  offence  joint  —  when  several,  ii.  511. 

forcible  detainer  what,  and  who  guilty,  ii.  512. 

entry  into  part,  its  effect  as  to  the  residue,  ii.  518. 
The  restitution  of  possession  awarded,  ii.  514. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  515,  516. 

is  misdemeanor,  ii.  515. 

whether  civil  or  criminal  in  New  Hampshire,  ii.  516. 
FORCIBLE  MARRIAGE,  (See  Abduction  —  Mabrzagb.) 

indictable,  i.  555. 
FORCIBLE  TRESPASS,  (See  Dwelliko-Housb  ^  Defshcb  ov 

Pbopebtt  —  Trespass.) 

what,  and  when  indictable,  i.  536-539. 
Oenercd  discussion  of  the  offence,  ii.  517-520. 

what  is  —  must  be  in  owner's  presence,  ii.  517. 

must  be  breach  of  peace,  or  tendency  to  breach,  ii.  518,  519. 

combinations  of  numbers,  ii.  519. 

owner  may  maintain  possession  by  force,  ii.  520. 
FORCIBLY  BREAK.  (See  Breauno — Burglary  aitd   otrkb 

Breakings.) 
FOREIGN  CONVICTION,  (See  Conviction— Jeopardy— Juris- 

diction — Locality.) 

effect  of  as  barring  a  domestic  prosecution,  i.  983-989. 
FOREIGN  COUNTRY,        (See  Homicide — Jubisdiction  —  Looalitt.) 

death  in,  from  blow  giyen  here,  i.  112-114. 
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FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT,  (See  Foreign  Power  —  Jurisdiction.) 

acts  tending  to  disturb  our  relations  with,  indictable,  i.  484. 
FOREIGN  JUDGMENT,  (See  Jurisdiction  —  Witness.) 

effect  of,  as  disqualifying  to  be  a  witness,  i.  076. 
FOREIGN  LAW,  (See  Scotch  Law.) 

weight  of,  in  questions  of  our  own  criminal  law,  i.  41. 
FOREIGN  MINISTER.  (See  Embassador.) 

FOREIGN  POWER,  (See  Foreign  Government  ~  Jurisdiotiov 

—  Locality.) 

not  recognized  by  our  courts,  unless  ac^owledged  bj  our  government, 
L  119;  ii.  1239  and  note. 
FOREIGN  SECURITIES,  (See  Forgery.)  • 

forgery  of,  indictable,  ii.  571. 
POREIGN  SOVEREIGNS, 

and  attendants,  free  here  from  our  laws,  i.  12b. 

wrongful  acts  done  here  by  command  of,  i.  132, 138. 
FOREIGN  TRESPASS.  (See  Trespass.) 

FOREIGNERS,  (See  Foreign  Government.) 

while  here,  bound  and  protected  by  our  laws,  i.  182-184* 
FORESTALLING, 

the  offence  considered,  i.' 518-529. 
FORFEITURE,  (See  Felony  —  Impeachment  —  Pardon.) 

when,  not  enforced  on  account  of  mistake  of  facts,  i.  307. 

not,  when  act  compelled  by  necessity,  i.  351. 

under  absentee  acts,  does  not  attach  to  wife,  i.  365. 

infant  may  subject  hb  estate  to,  i.  360. 
'  of  office,  a  punishment  on  impeachment,  i.  462,  468. 
follows  conviction  for  felony,  i.  071* 

riotous  enforcement  of,  indictable,  i.  587. 

attaches  to  felony,  i.  615. 

not,  in  this  country,  i.  273,  616,  970. 

as  a  punishment  for  crime,  i.  824,  835,  944* 

may  be  pardoned,  i.  910. 

when,  as  to  vested  rights,  i.  911. 
Oeneral  tneto  of,  as  a  consequence  of  crime ^  i.  966-971. 
General  view  o/*,  without  criminal  conviction,  i.  816-835. 
FORGED  ORDER,  (See  Cheats— False  Pretences.) 

is  a  false  pretence,  ii.  441. 
FORGERY,  (See  Cheats  —  Counterfeit  Monet  —  Counterfeit- 

ing —  False    Personating  —  False    Pretences  —  Similitude  — 
Uttering.) 

how  defined — indictable,  and  why,  i.  479,  572,  734. 

no  defence  for  utterer,  that  he  meant  to  repay,  i.  341. 

a  species  of  attempt  to  cheat,  i.  572  and  note  ;  ii.  168. 

may  be,  of  fictitious  name,  i.  572,  748. 

not,  by  fraudulently  procuring  signature,  i.  584. 

a  species  of  cheat,  i.  584;  ii  148. 

so  is  passing  forged  paper,  ii.  148, 149* 
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^RGERT,  —  continued. 

need  not  be  of  a  public  docmnent,  i.  585;  ii.  157. 

where  persons  separately  execute  each  a  part  of  instrument,  i.  650. 

who  principal  in  trttexing  forged  note,  i.  654. 

adviser  in  uttering,  accessory,  if  absent,  i.  676. 

not,  where  no  person  io  be  cheated,  i.  748.. 

no  apparent  legal  ralidity,  i.  748;  ii.  156. 
cannot  defraud,  i.  748^ 

similitude  to  the  supposed  original,  i.  709. 

when,  the  means  of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  i.  815. 

disqualifies  to  be  a  witness,  i.  974,  975. 

iXmishment  of,  i.  942. 
General  diacussion  of  the  offence  of,  as  to  writings,  h,  521--612. 

definitions,  &c.,  ii.  521,  523  and  note,  524. 
The  writing  at  common  law,  525-532. 

need  not  be  "with  a  pen,  &c.,  ii.  525. 

impressions  of  seals,  ii.  526. 

printed  rotes,  tickets,  &c.,  ii.  527. 

forgeries  tending  to  injure  individuals,  ii.  528-530  ei  ieq. 
may  be  under  seal  or  not,  ii.  528. 
illustrations  of  writings  that  may  be  forged,  iL  529. 
general  doctrine  stated,  ii.  530. 

forgeries  prejudicial  toihe  public,  ii.  531,  532. 

public  records,  judicial  process,  seals,  &o.,  ii.  531. 

general  considerations,  ii.  532. 
The  writing  as  being  of  legal  efiicacy,  11.  533-547. 

the  general  doctrine  of,  ii.  533. 

must  have,  or  appearto  have,  legal  efficacy,  ii.  533-587* 

yalid  or  invalid  on  face,  ii.  538-544. 

prohibited  bank-notes,  &c.,  ii.  538,  539. 

unstamped  instruments,  ii.  540. 

if  apparently  good  on  its  face,  enough,  ii.  541. 

instrument  paid  and  taken  up,  ii.  541,  542. 

forgery  of  fictitious  name,  indictable,  ii.  543,  647* 

form  of  indictment  in  such  case,  ii.  543. 

non-existing  corporation,  ii.  543. 

general  doctrine  of  invalidity  on  face,  ii.  544. 

ambiguity  on  face,  ii.  545-547.* 

form  of  such  indictment — when  lies,  ii.  546. 

railroad  ticket  —  receipt  for  money,  ii.  646. 

fictitious  name  in  such  cases,  ii.  547. 
The  writing  under  statutes,  ii.  648-571. 

needless  legislation,  ii.  548. 
under  English  statutes  as  common  law  here,  ii.  549-555. 

general  view — whether  any  are  common  law  here,  ii.  549. 

statement  of  these  statutes,  ii.  550-554. 

their  interpretations,  ii.  555. 
under  American  statutes,  ii.  556-658,  568-571. 
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FOBGERY,  ^continued. 

how,  ag  between  the  United  States  and  the  several  StaJtes,  iL  567. 

statates  and  common  law  as  to  each  other,  iL  55S. 

meanings  of  certain  termSi  iL  558,  5^. 

**  promissory  note,'*  ii.  561. 

"  bill  of  exchange,'*  iL  562. 

«<  un^rtaking  for  paiyment,"  iL  563. 

''receipt  for  money,  goods,"  &c.,  ii.  504. 

''  acquittance,''  ii.  565. 

'*  obligation  9^^  bill  obligatozy,"  iL  66flw 

♦«  deed,"  u.'  567. 

"  contract,"  ii.  568.  i 

«<  instroment  or  writing,"  iL  569*^ 

*'  enrolment,  registry,  or  record,"  iL.570. 

as  to  foreign  securities,  ii.  571. 
The  act  of  forgery,  ii.  572-595. 

writing  entire  instrument,  or  signature,  ii.  572. 

what  alteration  of  an  instrument,  ii.  573-577. 

destruction  —  severing  a  part  from  the  rest,  ii.  578^ 

writing  by  authority,  or  by  supposed  authority,  ii.  679. 

departure  from  authority,  ii.  580,  581. 

signing,  without  authority,  **  per  procuration,"  ii.  582. 

personating  another  individual,  real  or  fictitious,  iL  583. 

false  writing  to  defraud,  iL  584. 

how  in  the  United  States,  ii.  585. 

whether  one  can  forge  his  own  nam*e,  ii.  584. 

can  another's,  though  identical  with  his  own,  ii.  587. 

f alBQ  description — alterations — wrong  address,  ii.  586,  588. 

fraudulently  procuring  one  to  write  his  own  ni^e,  ii.  589,  590. 

altering  an  unexecuted  instrument,  ii.  59J^. 

the  question  of  similitude  to  the  genuine,  ii.  59|2~595. 
The^intent,  ii.  596-601. 

must  be  evil  —  how,  public  records,  &Q.,  ii.  596,  597. 

must  be  to  defraud  a  particular  perspn,  ii.  59{L 

how  inferred,  ii.  598,  599. 

where  the  person  could  not  be  legally  defrauded,  ii.  509* 

how,  under  stat.  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  }Q0,  ii.  509. 

altering  instrument  by  reducing  the  sum,  ii.  600. 

delivering  forged  instrument  as  specimen  of  skiU,  ii.  601* 

forged  representation  of  being  a  partner,  ii.  601. 
What  progress  toward  effecting  the  fraud,  i;.  602,  603. 

fraud  need  not  be  accomplished,  ii.  602. 

illustrations  of  the  doctrine,  ii.  603. 
Offences  depending  on  and  growing  out  of  forgery,  ii.  604-608. 

attempt  to  cl^eat  by  a  forged  instrument,  what,  &c.,  ii^.  605. 

must  be  an  act  as  well  as  intent,  ii.  605. 

under  statutes,  the  having  with  intent,  ii.  606. 

uttering  forged  instruments  oontrazy  to  statute,  ii.  607. 
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FORGERY,  •—  continued. 

*'  putting  off,"  **  passing/'  *'  showing  forth  in  eTidence,"  "  selling  and 
bartering,"  ii.  608. 
Condading  questions,  ii.  609-612. 

whether  is  misdemeanor  or  felony,  ii.  609. 

against  State  or  United  States,  ii.  611. 

prosecution  either  for  oonuuon-law  cheat  or  for  forgery,  iL  612. 
FORMS.  (See  Religion.) 

FORNICATION,  (See  Adtotkbt.) 

punishable  under  the  English  ecclesiastical  law,  i.  88. 

how,  under  the  common  law,  i.  88,  80,  501. 

conyiction  of,  on  indictment  for  adultery,  i.  70& 

conspiracy  to  procure  girl  for,  ii.  286. 
FORTS, 

what  law  prerails  in  our,  L  159. 
FOXES, 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
FRAUD,  (See  Elections — Pardon.) 

effect  of,  on  consent  to  a  battery,  i.  261. 

how  as  to  rape,  i.  261 ;  ii.  1122. 

effect  of,  on  the  rule  that  a  prisoner  be  not  twice  put  in  Jeopardy, 
i.  1008-1011. 

yitiates  a  pardon,  i.  905,  906. 
FRAUDULENT  BANKRUPTCY,  (See  Banerupt.) 

cases  relating  to,  collected,  i.  572  a,  note. 
FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES, 

how  and  when,  indictable,  i.  572  a. 
FREE  NEGROES,  (See  Emancipation — Negro  ~  Slave.) 

construction  of  statute  against  selling,  into  slavery,  i.  560. 

whether,  have  constitutional  rights,  i.  947. 

punishment  of  larceny  by,  i.  947. 
FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICE,  (See  Jurisdiction.) 

doctrine  concerning,  i.  185. 
FURNITURE.  (See  Goods  Hirrd — Lodobrs.) 


GAMBLER.  (See  Gaiono — Gamino-Hovsss.) 

GAME  LAWS, 

English  and  American,  i.  516. 
GAMING,  (See  Betting  —  Gamino-Housbs.) 

whether,  indictable,  i.  504. 
GAMING-HOUSES,  (See  Bxttino  ^  Gamino  ^  Nuisancb.) 

when,  indictable,  i.  504. 

whether  keeping,  disqualifies  to  be  a  witness,  i.  974,  975. 

general  yiew  of  the  offence  of  keeping,  i.  1135-1137. 
GHOST, 

killing  a,  i.  873. 
GLASS  HOUSE.  (See  OrvBNSiYB  Tradbs.) 
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GOLD  m  MINE, 

whether,  subject  of  larceny,  ii.  762. 
GOODS.  (See  Lost  Goods  —  Pbrsonaz.  Goods  —  RxcBiyxKa  Stolen 

Goods  —  Wobk  on  Goods.) 
♦*  GOODS  AND  CHATTELS," 

meaning  of  the  words,  iL  858,  785. 
GOODS  HIRED,  (See  Embezzlement  — Labcxny.) 

the  doctrine  of  larceny  of,  ii.  864-866. 
GOODS  IN  TEANSIT.  (See  Embezzlement  —  Laboent  —  Ware- 

housemen.) 
GOVERNMENT,  (See  Foreign  Govebnment  — Law— Militabt 

AND  Mabtlal  Law — Obstbuctino  Gotbbnment  —  Publio  Rbyenub 
^Tebbitorlax  Limits.) 

and  law,  not  identical,  i.  9. 

does  not  enforce  all  law,  i.  10,  11. 
How  protected  hy  the  criminal  /oto,  i.  450-485. 

in  its  own  existence  and  functions,  i.  450-480. 

interests  inseparable  from  those  of  the  people,  i.  450,  451. 

refusal  to  assist,  indictable,  i.  457. 

general  duty  of  the  subject  to,  i.  457,  459. 

judicial  responsibility  to,  i.  460-468  and  note. 

classification  of  offences  against,  difficult,  i.  480. 

in  its  relations  with  other  goyemments,  i.  481-485. 

creating  disaffection  towards,  indictable,  ii.  224. 
GRAND  JURY,  (See  Contempt  -—  Witness.) 

refusal  to  testify  before,  a  contempt  of  court,  ii.  278. 
GRAND  L ARGENT,  (See  Laboent— -Petit  Laboent.) 

what  it  is,  i.  679. 

distinction  between,  and  petit,  iL  884. 
GRANT, 

what  it  carries  with  it,  i.  171. 
GRXEYOUS  BODILY  HARM,  (See  Defence  or  Person  and  Pbop- 

ERTT — SeLF-DeFENOE.) 

construction  of  statute  against  doing,  i.  840. 

perfect  defence  against,  justifiable,  i.  865,  867« 

mere  apprehension  of,  not  sufficient,  i.  872. 
GROSS  LEWDNESS.  (See  Lewdness.) 

GROWING  GRAIN, 

larceny  of,  under  South  Carolina  statute,  ii.  784. 
GUARANTY  OF  REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT,  (See  Emanci- 

pation —  Free  Negroes  —  Governmbkt.) 

meaning  of  clause  respecting,  i.  161,  note. 

some  views  concerning,  i.  161-171. 

as  affecting  right  of  State  legislation,  i.  165. 

how  recognized  and  adjudicated,  i.  166-17L 

defined,  i.  168. 
GUARDIAN  AND  WARD, 

view  of  the  criminal  law  relating  to,  i.  885. 
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GUEST,  (See  Defence  of  Person  and  Pbofertt — DwxLLiHap 

House.) 

may  defend  the  house^  L  877. 
GUIDE-BOARDS,  (See  Wat.) 

construction  of  New  Hampshire  statute  abonti  ii*  ISSfm 
GUILTY, 

plea  of,  as  a  oonfession,  i..  977. 
GUILTY  PERSON.  (See  CBncorAL.) 

GULFS.  (Sea  Batb.) 

GUN, 

demand  of —it  nioed  not  be  in  possesiiany  L  762. 
GUNPOWDER, 

keeping,  in  populous  places,  indictable,  L  531/1007*. 

how,  before  houses  built,  i.  1090. 
GYPSIES,  (See  Vagabonds — YAaBANcr — WAJgDMMaa  Maunbrs 

ANB  SoldiebsO 
whether,  indictable^  i.  516. 
false  pcetenoe  by,  of  witohcraft,  iL  429  a. 

HABEAS   CORPUS,  (See  Constxtittiokax.  LAW^PBxaanx  of 

Wab.) 

power  to  suspend,  i.  68,  64. 

effect  of  suspension!  of,  i.  64. 

interpretation  of  the  statute  suiqpending  writ  of,  L  64,  note. 

cannot  be  used  to  release  prisoners  of  war,  i.  68  and  note. 

by  State  and  national  oourts  concurrently,  iL  1022. 

necessity  as  raising  an  exception  to  act  of,  i.  354. 

declining  to  make  return  to,  a  contempt,  ii.  253. 
HARBORS,  (See  Asms  of  the  Sba.) 

obstructions  of,  injuries  to,  neglect  to  repair,  indictable,  i.  681. 
HARES, 

when»  subjects  of  larceny^  ii.  778. 
HAWKINS,  (See  Books  on  the  Ckuxxaj.  Law.) 

Pleas  of  the  Crown  by,  as  anthorify,  L  77» 
HAWKS, 

whether,  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  771* 
HEALTH.  (See  Public  Health.) 

HENS, 

are  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  774. 
HERSSYt  (See  Public  Mobals.) 

whether,  indictabte,  L  497,  616. 
HIGH  SEAS,  (SeeMABiTiMB  JuBismonoir— Ocean -^Pxbact.) 

jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  on  the,  i.  1179  ^6^  201* 
HIGHWAY,  (See  Public  Way* — Wat.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  iL  1266. 
«  HIS," 

the  word,  may  include  a  woman,  ii.  844. 
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HOMICIDE,  (See  Defence  of  Person  ano  Froprrtt  —  Excu3a« 

BLE  Homicide  —  Jttbtifiabui  Homicide  —  Malice  Afobethougqt 
—  Manslattghtbb  —  Mubdeb  —  Thbeats.) 

blow  in  one  jnrifidiction  and  deatfai  in  another^  L  112-116, 143. 

pardon  of,  befose  the  death,  i.  113,.  note. 

in  indictment,  whether  **  mortal "  injnriee  alleged,  i.  115,  note. 

ef  men  in  baHtle,  not  indictable,  i.  131. 

otherwise,  to  kill  alien  enemy,  i.  134. 

produced  by  carolsssness,  indictable,  i.  217,  314,  821.    ' 

request  of  person  kiUed,  no  defence,  L  250,  510. 

when,  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  mistake  of  fact,  i.  306. 

how,  divided  in  law,  i.  334,  401,  409,  547. 

small  provocation  not  reduce,  to  manslaughter,  i.  227. 

when  murder,  though  death  not  intended,  i.  328,  736. 

indictable  when  act  causing  death  unintended  is  malum  m  m,  L  332. 

not,  when  it  is  malum  prohibitumt  L  832. 

unintended,  is  murder  or  not^  according  to  evil  of  intent,  1.  334- 

so,  according  to  kind  of  intent,  L.  328,  334. 

one  compelled  to  take  life,  not  punishable,  i.  346. 

in  self-defence,  whether  punishable,  i.  348,  349,  615. 

how,  of  killing  innocent  person  to  save  self,  L  848. 

whether  marital  coercion  excuses  wife  in,  i.  358,  361. 

wife  not  liable  for  death  of  appr^itioe  from  neglect,  i.  364. 

drunkenness,  as  an  excuse  for,  i.  409,  414-416. 

by  abandoning  young;  children,  i.  557,  883. 

neglecting  to  g^ve  them  food,  i.  557,  883. 
servants,  apprentices,  &c.,  i.  557. 

by  working  on  the  fears,  &c.,  i.  562  and  nota< 

by  command  to  servant,  &c.,  i.  562. 

compelling  another  to  suicide,  i.  562. 

producing  conviction  of  murder  by  perjuxy,  L  564. 

where  death  comes  from  opposing  unlawful  act,  i.  633. 

who  liable  for  death  caused  by  careless  riding,  i.  635. 

when  confederates  in  an  unlawful  aot  guilty,  i.  639,  642« 

counselling  to  suicide,  i.  510,  652. 

parties  and  seconds  in  duels,  i.  654  ^  U.  311. 

how,  as  to  acce8tories>  i.  666. 

accessory  in,  by  advising  murder  d  unborn  child,  1.  676. 

cannot  become  acoessory  after,  before  death,  i.  693. 

attempt,  what  intent,  i.  736. 

how  act  which  produces,  viewed  in  degree  of  enonnity,  i.  780. 

committed  in  the  commission  of  anon,  i.  781. 

indictment  for  murder  in  first  and  second  degrees,  1.  797. 

in  prevention  of  crime,  L  854. 

committed  in  self-defence,  at  common  law  subjects  to  forfeiture,  i.  968. 

from  improper  battery,  i.  862. 

in  mutual  combat,  i,  870  et  seq. 

indictment  for,  after  conviction  for  assault,  and  death,  i.  1050. 
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HOMICIDE,  —  continued. 

General  discussion  of  the  offence  of  felonious  ^  ii.  618-745. 
Historical  introduction  and  general  divisions,  ii.  618-028. 
importance  of  discoasing  this  title  in  a  proper  order,  ii.  013,  614. 
important  place  occupied  by  the  history  of  the  subject,  iL  616. 
homicide  not  felonious,  ii.  617. 

justifiable  and  excusable  homicides  defined  aitid  explained,  ii.  618-622. 
what  was  murder  anciently,  ii.  628. 
how  the  law  was  changed  to  its  present  form,  ii.  624-626. 
the  result  to  which  the  change  grew,  ii.  627,  628. 
What  homicides  are  indictable,  ii.  620-671. 

general  view,  ii.  629. 
on  what  being  the  offence  may  be  committed,  U.  68(MS84« 
erery  human  being  —  outlaw,  &c.,  ii.  680. 
enemy  —  in  battle  —  condemned  to  be  hung,  ii.  681. 
child  unborn  —  when  deemed  a  human  being,  ii.  632-684. 
the  act  by  which  felonious  homicide  is  committed,  ii.  6d5-641« 
what  is  a  sufficient  killing,  ii.  685,  636. 
as  to  the  death  being  caused  by  the  act,  ii.  637-689. 
*    concerning  the  time  of  the  death,  ii.  640. 

yiew  of  the  kinds  of  force  resulting  in  death,  ii.  641. 

unlawfulness  of  the  force,  ii.  642,  643. 

committed  in  making  arrests  for  crime,  ii.  647-651. 

when  the  committer  of  an  offence  may  resist,  ii.  652. 

resisting  arrest  and  attempts  to  suppress  a  quarrel,  ii.  652-665. 

separating  persons  in  a  quarrel,  ii.  653. 

suppressing  riots,  affrays,  &o.,  ii.  654,  655. 

kinds  of  force  permitted,  ii.  656. 

kinds  of  force  not  permitted,  ii.  656. 

imlawf  ul  force  employed  as  a  threat  —  attempt,  ii.  656. 

all  unlawful  force  felonious,  if  death  follows,  ii.  657* 

illustrations,  ii.  657. 

death  from  neglect  —  degree  of  duty,  ii.  659-662. 

general  doctrine  on  this  point,  ii.  659. 

illustrations,  ii.  660-662. 

some  relations  of  life  considered,  ii.  668-667. 

parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  &c.,  ii.  668. 

physician,  as  to  patient,  ii.  664. 

men  undertaking  business  which  requires  care,  iL  665. 

jailer,  as  to  the  prisoner,  ii.  666. 

using  a  public  way  improperly,  ii.  667. 

cause  of  the  death  must  be  sufficiently  near,  ii.  668. 

carelessly  navigating  a  steamboat,  ii.  669. 
The  intent  which  enters  into  felonious  homicide,  ii.  670,  67L 
need  not  be  to  kill,  ii.  670. 
dnmkenness,  ii.  &c,  671« 
Murder  distinguished  from  manslaughter,  ii.  672-722. 
preliminary  views,  ii.  672-674. 
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HOMICIDE,  —  continued. 

the  intent  -which  distingoishes  murder  from  manslaughter,  ii.  675-678. 

malice  aforethought  —  technical  doctrine,  ii.  675. 

malice  iuBtantaneous,  &c. ,  ii.  677. 

act  as  Tiewed  without  direct  reference  to  the  intent,  ii.  679-693. 

in  criminal  law,  all  acts  referable  to  the  intent,  ii.  679. 

intent  sometimes  determined  by  technical  rules,  ii.  679. 

deadly  weapon  used,  murder,  ii.  680. 

illustrations,  ii.  682-685. 

immoderate  chastisement,  ii.  683,  684. 

weapon  not  deadly,  but  improper  for  correction,  ii.  685,  690. 

unskilfulness  of  physician,  ii;  685. 

parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  &c.,  ii.  686. 

intentional  acts  dangerous,  done  without  excuse,  ii.  687. 

jailer  confining  prisoner,  &c.,  ii.  687. 

distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter  further  stated,  ii.  689. 

illustrations  of  doctrines,  ii.  690. 

general  test,  ii.  691. 

in  committing  misdemeanor — committing  felony,  ii.  691-698. 

in  committing  civil  trespass,  ii.  692. 

how  far  intent  considered  in  the  foregoing  cases,  ii.  692,  693. 

carelessness,  ii.  692,  693. 
act  viewed  with  direct  reference  to  the  intent,  ii.  694-696. 

felony  intended  —  misdemeanor  intended,  ii.  694. 

under  what  circumstances  murder,  when  intent  is  to  kill,  ii.  695. 

further  distinctions,  ii.  696. 
act  viewed  relatively  to  the  conduct  of  the  person  killed,  ii.  697-718. 

manslaughter,  mind  clouded  by  passion,  ii.  697. 

assault,  mutual  combat,  &c.,  the  general  doctrine,  ii.  698|  699. 

the  docti^ne  illustrated  and  discussed,  ii.  701-713. 

defence  of  the  dwelling-house,  ii.  707. 

killing  wife  in  act  of  adultery,  ii.  708. 

killing  person  committing  sodomy  with  child,  ii.  708. 

killing  one  detected  in  other  crime,  ii.  709. 

general  rule,  whether  provocation  reduces  to  manslaughter,  ii.  710. 

passion  having  time  to  cool,  but  not  cooled,  ii.  710-713. 

length  of  cooling  time  required,  ii.  711-713. 

if  mind  not  in  fact  under  passion,  not  murder,  ii.  714. 

killing  in  a  quarrel  after  killing  premeditated,  ii.  715-717. 

the  doctrine  further  extended,  ii.  718. 

murder  and  manslaughter  as  to  acts  of  third  persons,  ii.  719. 

distinction,  under  statutes  of  some  States,  ii.  720-722. 
Statutory  divisions  of  murder,  ii.  723-730. 

two  degrees  of  murder  —  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  statutes,  iL  723. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  ii.  724,  725. 

historical  views  as  to  interpretation  of  these  statutes,  ii.  726,  727. 

how  these  statutes  have  been  interpreted,  ii.  728. 

further  views,  ii.  729,  730. 
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Statutory  divifik>n8  of  manslaaghter,  ii.  781. 
Definition  and  general  doctrine  of  murder,  ii,  782-785. 

the  usual  definition,  ii.  782. 

better  definitions,  ii.  788,  784. 

definitions  of  this  offence  are  of  but  little  help,  ii.  785. 
Definition  and  general  doctrine  of  manslaughter,  ii.  788-788. 

definitions,  ii.  786,  737. 
'   they  are  of  but  little  help,  ii.  788. 
Attempts  to  commit  murder  and  manslaughter,  ii.  731^748. 

mainly  discussed  in  the  first  volume,  ii.  789. 

assault  with  intent,  ii.  740. 

in  attempt  to  murder,  the  killing  mtist  be  intended— eyidence,  ii.  741. 

Yarious  other  points,  ii.  742. 

attempts  are  only  misdemeanors,  ii.  748. 

concluding  questions,  ii.  744,  745. 

murder  and  manslaughter  are  felony,  ii.  744. 

in  what  ooimty^  second  jeopardy,  &c.,  ii.  745* 
HONEY  BEES, 

reclaimed,  are  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  771,  777* 
HORSE, 

false  pretence  concerning,  ii.  451,  458. 

is  subject  of  larceny,  ii.  774. 
HOTEL.  (See  Inn  —  Tippling-House.) 

HOUSE,  (See  Disorderly  House  —  Dweluhq-Houm.) 

when  indictable  to  tear  down  or  break,  L  298,  587. 

may  be  so  filthy  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  i.  490. 

used  for  committing  offences,  indictable,  i.  1119, 1121. 

not  oo-extensiye  in  meaning  with  dwelling-house,  iL  104. 
HOUSE-BREAKING.  Ji^See  Burglary,  &c.) 

HOUSE,  DISORDERLY.     '      (See  Disorderly  Houss.) 
HOUSE  OF  ILL  FAME.  (See  Bawdy-Housb.) 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (See  Legislatiys  Bodies.) 

HUSBAND,  (See  Wife.) 

false  pretence  of  bringing  back,  to  wifg,  ii.  429  a. 

causing  wife's  death  by  neglect,  ii.  662,  686. 

killing  wife  in  chastisement,  ii.  6d8. 

killing  wife  taken  in  adultery,  ii.  708. 

cannot  commit  larceny  from  wife,  ii.  872. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE,  (See  Coverture  —  Dohestio  Relations 

—  Husband  —  Married  Wombv — Wife.) 

may  be  indicted  jointly,  i.  868,  866. 

exceptions,  i.  864--866. 

sometimes  husband  must  be  joined,  i.  866. 

yiews  of  the  criminal  law  relating  to,  1.  890,  891« 

ICE, 

when,  the  subject  of  larceny,  ii.  765. 
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IDIOCY.  (See  Insanity.) 

IDLENESS, 

whether  indictable,  i.  453,  464,  516,  616. 
IGNOtlANCE  OF  PACT,  (See  Homicidb  —  Inticht — Libxl.) 

88  an  excuse  for  crime,  i.  297-812. 

the  presumption,  what,  i.  801,  805. 

facts  though  not  known  may  be  set  up  in  defence,  i.  440,  441. 

men  not  oonclusivelj  presumed  to  know^  facts,  i.  440. 
IGNORANCE  OF  LAW,  (See  Intent.) 

not  generally  an  excuse  for  crime,  i.  204-800,  884  and  note,  768. 

presumption  that  men  know  the  ]aw,  1.  294,  295. 

statute  which  could  not  be  known,  i.  296. 

exceptions  to  general  doctrine,  i.  297-800. 

when  blended  with  ignorance  o{  fact,  i.  811. 

fee  taken  under,  ii.  899  a. 
ILLEGAL  VOTING.  (See  Bribebt  —  Elections.) 

ILL  FAME,  (See  Bawdt-Houbx  — House  of  III  Fame.) 

meaning  of  the  wokIs,  i.  1088. 
IMPEACHMENT,  (See  Pardon.) 

who  punishable  by,  and  to  what  extent,  1.  462,  468. 

whether  pardonable;  i.  912. 
IMPOSTURE.  (See  Religious  Iufosturb.) 

IMPRISONMENT,         (See  False  Imprisonment  —  Fine  — Kidnapfino 

AND  False  Imprisonment.) 

and  fine,  as  punishment  for  misdemeanor,  i.  940,  941. 
INCAPACITY  OF  MIND.  (See  Insanity.) 

INCEST, 

whether,  indictable,  i.  502. 

attempt  and  preparation  for  attempt  distinguished,  i.  704. 

conviction  of,  on  indictment  for  rape  on  daughter,  i.  795. 
INDECENT  EXPOSURE.  (See  Exposure  or  Person.) 

INDIANA, 

common  law  in,  i.  36. 
INDIAN  TERRnORT, 

whether  the  United  States  or  a  State  has  jurisdiction  oyer,  i.  164. 
INDICT.  (See  Threat  to  Indict.) 

INDICTABLE,  (See  Act  —  Intent,  &c.) 

all  public  things  which  statutes  forbid,  i.  237,  288. 
INDICTMENT, 

may  lie  in  matters  not  necessarily  criminal,  i.  82. 

liability  to,  ebewfaere,  no  defence,  i.  142. 

duty  of  private  persons  to  procure,  i.  238,  270*276. 

civil  suit  will  not  bar,  i.  264-266,  1069. 

may  be  against  husband  and  wife  jointly,  i.  868. 

exceptions  to  the  last  proposition,  i.  866. 

the  intent,  how  indicated  in,  L  426-429. 

how  drawn,  in  reference  to  the  two  sorts  of  principals,  i.  648. 

how,  against  procurer  oi  treason,  i.  682-684. 
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against  procurer  of  misdemeanor,  L  686. 

form  of,  as  affecting  decisions  interpreting  statutes,  i.  755. 

in  attempts,  adviser  and  one  who  undertakes  and  fails,  joined,  L  772. 

not  join  accessory  before  and  principal,  in  felony,  i.  772. 

may  cover,  conjunctively,  negative  clauses  of  the  statute,  i.  785. 

on  statute  against  receiving  stolen  goods,  i.  785. 

how  drawn,  in  murder  of  first  and  second  degrees,  i.  797. 

offence  proved  must  be  within  the  allegations,  i.  798. 

how,  when  joint,  and  evidencp  shows  offences  several,  i.  802. 

against  several  persons,  conviction  of  one,  i.  800. 

for  felony,  whether  conviction  of  misdemeanor,  i.  804  et  seq. 

for  misdemeanor,  and  a  felony  proved,  i.  812-815. 

for  full  offence,  conviction  for  attempt,  i.  809. 

surplusage  in,  does  not  vitiate,  i.  810. 

word  *'  feloniously  "  does  not,  L  810. 

no  new,  after  an  acquittal,  i.  994. 

pendency  of  one,  no  bar  to  another,  i.  1014. 

defective,  effect  on  second  prosecution,  1.  1021. 

effect  of  quashing  a  valid,  i.  1027. 
INDIVIDUAL, 

how  the  law  protects,  i.  554-^8. 
••  INDORSE," 

meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  670  a. 
INFAMOUS  CRIME, 

what  is,  i.  972. 
INFANCY, 

as  an  excuse  for  crime,  the  law  considered,  1.  867-878. 

whether  infant  can  consent  to  an  assault,  ii.  86. 

cheating  by  pretending  to  be  of  age,  ii.  158. 

legal  meaning  of  the  word  infant,  i.  367. 

twelve  years  — ten  years  — fourteen  years,  i.  654;  ii.  1118. 

under  fourteen,  no  assault  with  intent  to  commit  rape,  i.  878,  746. 
INFECTED  PERSON,  (See  Contagious  Disbasb.) 

not  to  be  taken  into  the  public  way,  i.  490. 
INFORMATION.  (See  Criminal  Inforhation.) 

INJUNCTION,  (See  Contempt.) 

disobeying,  contempt  of  court,  ii.  256. 
INJURY,  (See  Malicious  Injuries.) 

need  not  be  actual,  to  maintain  indictment,  i.  289,  240,  248,  244. 
INN,  (See  Disorderly  House  —  Intoxicatinq  Lk^ob.) 

disorderly,  indictable,  i.  504,  1110,  1118. 
INNKEEPER, 

when,  indictable  for  not  entertaining  traveller,  i.  582. 
INNOCENT  AGENT,  (See  Aobnt  —  Servant.) 

what  is,  i.  810. 

whether  court  is,  i.  564. 

employer  of,  is  a  prindpali  i.  661. 
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INSANE  PERSON,  (See  Insanitt.) 

employer  of,  guilty  as  principal,  i.  651. 
INSANITY, 

Dr.  Ray's  classification  of,  i.  378,  note. 

produced  by  drunkenness,  i.  406,  407. 

in  woman,  effect  of,  as  to  rape,  i.  261;  ii.  1121,  1123,  1124. 
General  discussion  off  as  an  excuse  for  crimey  i.  374-396. 

how  the  matter  divides  itself,  i.  374. 

no  criminal  intent  without  mental  capacity,  i.  876. 

unsatisfactory  state  of  the  old  law,  i.  375,  note.  # 

incapacity  must  be  sufficient  in  degree,  i.  876  and  note,  378. 

the  old  tests  —  old  law,  i.  376. 

some  discussion  of  Freeman's  case,  i.  376,  note. 

difficulty  of  imderstanding  the  legal  decisions,  i.  877»  878,  381. 

some  discussion  of  Arnold's  case,  i.  378. 

medical  errors,  &c.,  i.  377,  378. 

numerous  phases  of  insanity,  i.  379. 

monomania  —  intermittent  insanity,  i.  380. 

test  as  to  what  insanity  will  exempt,  i.  381  et  seq. 

the  question  as  one  of  fact,  not  of  law,  i.  383. 

the  usual  test,  i.  384. 

discussed,  i.  384,  note. 

how  applied,  i.  385. 

applicable  under  what  circumstances,  i.  886-388. 

homicidal  insanity,  i.  387  and  note,  388. 

may  be  insane,  though  conscious  of  doing  wrong,  i.  387,  888. 

general  views  condeming  the  foregoing  tests,  i.  389-391. 

insane  belief  of  what  if  true  would  legally  justify,  i.  392,  393. 

general  doctrine  of  delusion,  i.  394. 

some  discussion  of  Hadfield's  case,  i.  392-394. 

new  questions  as  to,  continually  arising,  i.  395. 

yteapacity  for  crime  distinguished  from  civil  incapacity,  i.  396. 

one  can  be  neither  tried  nor  punished  while  insane,  i.  396. 
INSTRUMENT,  (See  Forgery.) 

legal  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  569. 
"  INSTRUMENT  ADAPTED  FOR  COINING," 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  294. 
INTENT,  (See  Act  —  Ignoranck  of  Law.) 

act  and,  must  concur  to  constitute  crime,  i.  204-208,  287. 

presupposes  capacity  for  crime,  i.  205,  375  and  note. 

doctrine  of,  applies  to  both  lowest  and  highest  crimes,  i.  247. 

why  not,  to  civil  suits,  i.  247. 

distinctions,  in  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  as  to,  i.  286,  288. 

legal,  not  vitiated  by  accompanying  inferior  intents,  i.  339. 

ultimate  good  no  defence  against  prohibited  intent,  i.  341,  348. 

how  indicated  in  law  writings  and  proceedings,  i.  425-429. 

in  indictments,  circumlocution  employed  to  express,  i.  426. 

may  be  less,  as  act  is  more  wicked,  i.  760,  768. 
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not  ordinarilj  works  foifeitore,  i.  828,  834. 

in  what  cases  the,  of  the  cml  junspnidence  sufficient,  i.  I074-I076. 
General  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  intent,  i.  204-420. 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  (See  Law  of  Natiows.) 

INTERPRETATION  OF  STATUTES,  (See  "  Or  "—  Statutes  — 

WOBDB.) 

statutes  how  constmed  —  general  doctrine,  i.  766. 

analogies  of  common  law  followed,  ii.  118. 

statutes  against  champerty,  &c.,  interpreted  strictly,  ii.  189. 

statute  not  repealed  without  negative  words,  ii.  174. 

corporation  included  under  word  person,  ii.  838,  380. 

when  the  forbidding  of  bank-notes  is  directory,  ii.  680. 

our  courts  follow  the  English  interpretation  of  statutes  adopted  from 
England,  ii.  000  and  note. 
INTOXICATING  LIQUOR,  (See  Tifpliko-Hoitsb.) 

larceny  of  money  received  fot,  sold  without  license,  ii.  781. 

when  seller  responsible  for  crimes  of  purchasers,  i.  818. 

wife  may  be  prosecuted  for  unla^ul  selling,  i.  866. 

constitutionality  of  statutes  regulating  sale  of,  i.  408,  838,  884. 

whether  license  required  to  sell,  i.  606. 

purchaser  from  seller  without  license,  not  indictable,  i.  668,  761. 

one  who  sells  as  agent,  is,  i.  658. 

procurer  of  sale,  to  be  held  as  seller,  i.  686. 

persuading  another  to  sell,  whether  indictable,  i.  668  and  note,  761. 

contract  to  sell  not  indictable,  i.  761. 

one  guilty  as  common  seller,  and  of  specific  sales,  i.  782. 

where  more  defendants  than  one,  sentence  what,  i.  067. 

after  conviction  as  common  seller,  the  sales  indictable,  i.  1066. 

specific  sales,  evidence  of  being  common  seller,  i.  1066. 

constitutionality  of  forfeitures  for  selling,  1.  883,  884. 
INTOXICATION,  (See  Drunkenness.) 

whether,  an  excuse  for  blasphemy,  ii.  84. 


JAIL,  (See  Escape  —  Prison  Breach.) 

whether  burning  of,  is  arson,  ii.  16. 
JAILER, 

taking  life  of  prisoner  by  improper  confinement,  ii.  666,  687. 
JEOPARDY,  NOT  TWICE  IN,  (See  Consent  —  Law  of  Nations 

—  New  Trial  —  Nol.  Pitos.  —  Verdict.) 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  no  second  jeopardy,  i.  078-1070. 
Introductory  statement,  i.  078,  070. 

division  of  the  subject,  i.  070. 
General  view  of  the  doctrine,  i.  080-004. 
common-law  rule  against  being  twice  put  in  jeopardy,  i.  080. 
made  a  constitutional  rule  in  this  country,  i.  081. 
whether  our  decisions  alter  common-law  doctrine,  i.  082. 
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JEOPARDY,  NOT  TWICE  m,  —  e<mHnued. 

Ist,  locality  over  which  it  extends,  i.  989-080. 

between  country  and  country,  i.  083. 

whether  prosecution  in  one  bars  in  another,  &o.,  i.  081-080. 
2d,  to  what  offences  applied,  i.  990,  091. 

strictly,  to  felony  only,  i.  990. 

by  construction,  to  misdemeanor  also,  i.  990. 
8d,  how  binds  goyemment;  and  whether,  defendants,  i.  992-094. 

for  defendant's  benefit,  so  he  may  waive  it,  i.  992. 

binds  goyemment  —  no  steps  backward,  i.  992. 
Waiver  by  defendants,  i.  995-1007. 
how  far  prisoner  may  waive  rights,  i.  995-998. 
reason  of  the  doctrine,  i.  996. 

jury  discharged  —  defective  verdict  —  judgment  vacated,  &c.,  i.  998« 
Judgment  erroneously  arrested  on  good  indictment,  i.  1000. 
new  trial,  pardon  to  the  defendant,  i.  1001,  1002. 
waiver  goes  only  as  far  as  relief  sought,  i.  1004. 
conviction  of  part,  and  acquittal  pf  residue,  i.  1004. 
verdict  on  part  of  the  charge,  i.  1004, 1006. 
Fraud  in  the  matter  committed  by  defendants,  L  1008-1011. 
fraud  at  the  hearing,  how,  i.  1009. 
where  a  man  procures  himself  to  be  indicted,  i.  1010. 
general  suggestions  on  the  question  of  fraud,  i.  1011. 
Bules  to  determine  when  there  has  been  a  jeopardy,  i.  1012-1047. 
question  one  of  constitutional  law,  i.  1012. 
after  jeopardy  attaches,  no  second  jeopardy,  i.  1013. 
attaches  when  jury  is  impanelled,  i.  1014,  1015. 
after  that,  no  noL  pros,^  &c.,  i.  1017. 
observations  of  judges  contrary  to  this  view,  i.  1018. 
reason  why  this  view  is  correct,  i.  1019. 
for  jeopardy  to  attach,  preliminaries  not  be  erroneous,  i.  1020. 
no  jeopardy  where  indictment  is  defective  in  form,  i.  1021. 
how  when  judgment  is  rendered  on  invalid  indictment,  i.  1023. 
writs  of  error  in  favor  of  the  State,  i.  1024. 
other  impediments  than  constitutional  to  rehearing,  i.  1025. 
when  legislative  provision  for  rehearing  unconstitutional,  i.  1026. 
tribunal  being  without  authority,  i.  1028. 
defects  neither  of  record  nor  apparent,  i.  1030  et  seq. 
term  of  court  closing  before  cause  finished,  L  1031. 
sickness  interrupting  trial,  i.  1032. 
jury  being  unable  to  agree  on  verdict,  i.  1033-1035. 
better  view  of  the  whole  doctrine,  i.  1036. 
after  jeopardy  without  conviction,  prisoner  discharged,  i.  1037. 
difference  between  error  of  judge  and  jury's  misconduct,  i.  1038. 
juror  found  not  sufficiently  sworn,  insane,  incompetent,  &c.,  i.  1089. 
jurors  less  in  number  than  law  requires,  i.  1040. 
when  appeal  lies  from  wrong  direction  of  the  judge,  i.  1041. 
general  view  on  principle  of  remaining  points,  i.  1042-1047. 
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JEOPARDY,  NOT  TWICE  JN,— continued. 
When  are  the  offences  the  same,  i.  1048-1009. 

no  bar  if  not  same  offence,  i.  1049. 

propositions  resting  on  principle,  i.  1051. 

variance  —  wrong  county,  &c.  —  the  test,  i.  1052,  105S* 

conviction  for  larger  offence  bars  less,  i.  1054. 

how,  of  conviction  for  less,  i.  1055-1057. 

assanh,  conviction  for  it,  death  afterward,  i.  lOGO. 

limit  of  the  right  to  cut  np  offences,  i.  1000. 

difficulty  —  illustrations,  i.  1061-1000. 

battery — public  way — larceny,  &c.,  i.  1061. 

burglary  —  larceny — robbery,  i.  1062-1064. 

same  evidence  may  establish  several  crimes,  i.  1065. 

sales,  &c.,  of  intoxicating  liquor,  i.  1065. 

forgery,  larceny,  &c.,  i.  1066. 

severflJ  penalties  for  one  crime  in  several  suits,  1.  1067* 

prosecutions  under  city  by-law  and  under  statute,  i.  1068. 

civil  damage  and  penal  consequence,  i.  1069. 
The  doctrine  of  autrefois  attaint,  i.  1070. 
JESUS  CHRIST,  (SeeCHBiBTiAKiTT— RsLioiOK.) 

reviling,  indictable,  ii.  78. 
JUDGE,  (SeeOoKTBMFT — Maltkasancb  and  Noit-vb^bakcb.) 

how  punishable,  i.  462.    ' 

trial  broken  off  by  sickness  of,  i.  1032. 

inferior,  refusing  obedience  to  superior,  a  contempt,  ii.  256. 

abusing,  out  of  court,  whether  contempt,  ii.  257,  258. 
JUDGMENT.  (See  Arrsst  of  Judgment — Erronvous  Sentutcb 

—  Sentence.) 
JUDICIAL  CONTEMPT.  (See  Contempt  op  Court.) 

JUDICIAL  OFFICER,  (See  Malfeasance  and  Non-feasancb  »• 

Officer.) 

when,  not  indictable  or  suable,  i.  460,  462. 
JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS.  (See  Court.) 

JUDICIAL  SALES,  (See  Champerty  and  Maintenance.) 

not  within  champerty  acts,  ii.  189. 
JURISDICTION,  (See  Logalitt  of  Crime  —  MARimn  Jurib- 

DICTION  —  States  —  United  States.) 

with  respect  to  locality,  i.  99>208.  v 

when  two  goyvmments  punish  same  act,  i.  186-144. 

larceny  abroad,  and  goods  brought  here,  i.  187-141. 

national  and  State,  how  concurrent,  i.  155,  172, 178, 179. 

no  conviction  without,  i.  811. 
JURISPRUDENCE,  (See  Law.) 

the  source  and  nature  of,  i.  1-21. 

difference  in  the  various  systems  of,  !•  1^ 
JUROR, 

not  punishable,  i.  462. 

personiiting,  indictable,  i.  468. 
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JTTROU, -^  continued. 

preyenting  attendance  of,  indictable,  1.  468. 
person  infamous  joannot  be,  i.  077. 
effect  of  withdrawing  a,  i.  1016. 
triaf broken  off  by  sickness  of,  i.  1082. 

escapes,  found  incompetent,  &c.,  how  second  trial,  i.  1088,  1089* 
separating  from  his  fellows,  &c.,  a  contempt  of  court,  ii.  255. 
JURY,  (See  Jeopardy.) 

not  to  be  instructed  in  abstract  doctrines,  i.  870. 
attempts  to  influence,  indictable,  i.  46d. 
in  some  States,  assess  punishment,  i.  934. 
effect,  on  second  trial,  of  inability  to  agree,  i.  1088-1086. 
discharge  by  court,  officer,  &c.,  L  1087, 1088. 
cause  tried  by  too  few,  not  8Wor9,  &c.,  i.  1088. 
ground  of  d^allenge  di^vered,  i.  1088. 
discharge,  with  prisoner's  consent,  i.  998. 
JUSTICE.  (See  Divine  Law — Obstructing  Jubticj^.) 

JUSTICE   OF   THE   PEACE,  (See  Judicial  OrFicxB  — Mai^ 

FEASANCE.) 

when,  commits  barratry,  ii.  67. 

judgment  by,  as  barring  prosecution  in  higher  court,  i.  lQ2d,  1029. 
contempts  against,  ii.  244-246,  i265. 
indictable  for  what  malfeasance  in  ol&ce,  ii.  972  .et  seq. 
JUSTIFIABLE  HOAOCIDE,  (See  Defence  of  Person  and  Prop- 

erty —  Excusable  Homicidk —  Homicide  —  Self-defence.) 
what  it  is,  iL  618,  619. 


KENTUCKY, 

boundary  line  between,  and  Ohio,  i.  150. 
KIDNAPPING,  (See  Kidnapping  and  False  biPRisoNicBNT.) 

indictable,  i  558. 

life  taken  in  resisting,  i.  868. 
KIDNAPPING  AND  FALSE  IMPRISONMENT,  (See  False  In- 

PRISONMEKT  —  KiDNAPPINO.) 

General  discuuum  of  V^ese  offences^  ii.  746-756. 

introductory  view,  ii.  746. 
False  imprisonment,  ii.  747-749. 

general  view  of  the  offence,  ii.  747. 

definition,  and  statement  of  doctrines,  ii.  748. 

is  misdemeanor,  ii.  749. 
Kidnapping,  ii.  750-756. 

definition,  and  general  statement  of  doctrines,  ii.  750. 

consent  of  young  children  to  being  kidnapped,  ii.  75X* 

Illinois  and  New  York  statutes,  &c.,  ii.  752,  758. 

other  statutory  kidnapping,  ii.  758. 

custody  of  child  under  decree  of  diyorce,  ii.  754« 

degree  and  locality  of  the  crime,  ii.  755,  756. 
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KING,  (See  CrOVERNMENT.) 

of  England,  not  punisbaUe,  i.  461. 

subject  refusing  to  aid,  against  inyasion,  i.  460. 


LABOR,  (See  Waoss.) 

regulating,  and  compelling  men  to,  i.  463-455. 
LABORERS,  (See  CoirsFiRACT  —  Labor  —  Wages — Wobk.) 

combinations  among,  to  raise  tbeir  wages,  ii.  188,  230-283. 
LAKES,  (See  Territorial  Limits.) 

whether,  within  counties,  i.  149. 
LAND,  (See  Real  Estate.) 

false  representation  concerning,  a  false  pretence,  ii.  420,  444. 
LARCENY,  (See  Compoukd  Larceny — Embezzlement  —  Grand 

Larceny  —  Intent  —  Petit  Larceny  —  Privately  —  Robbery  — 
Steal.) 

how  defined,  i.  207,  342  ;  ii.  758. 

intent  to  steal  and  trespass  must  concur  in  point  of  time,  i.  207. 

committed  of  a  thing  of  smallest  ralue,  i.  224. 

is  a  private  wrong,  i.  282. 

not  committed  when  owner  consents  to  the  taking,  i.  230,  683. 

when  owner  purposely  exposes  property,  i.  262,  263. 

property  deliyered  to  the  thief,  i  203. 

how  excused  by  ignorance  of  law,  i.  297. 

not  committed  by  careless  trespass,  i.  320. 

must  be  two  intents,  i.  342. 

how,  when  food  is  taken  to  presenre  one's  life,  i.  340. 

when  drunkenness  excuses,  i.  411. 

the  intent,  how  expressed  in  indictment  for,  i.  426. 

from  post^ffice,  when  committed,  i.  440;  ii.  004,  note. 

aggravated  and  statutory,  i.  567. 

whether  committed  of  chose  in  action,  i.  578;  ii.  763-770. 

whether,  by  taking  use  of  a  thing,  i.  570. 

requires  physical  force,  not  mental,  i.  582. 
not  fraud,  i.  583. 

parting  with  property,  possession,'  i.  683,  686» 

what  makes  principal  in,  i.  654. 
accessory  before  in,  i.  ,676. 

divided  into  grand  and  petit,  i.  670. 

how  the  distinction  in  this  country,  i.  679. 

attempt  to  commit,  when,  though  impossible,  i.  741,  note,  743, 746. 

solicitation  to  commit,  indictable,  i.  767. 

indictment  as  second  offence,  conviction  as  first,  L  706. 

conviction  of,  on  proof  of  burglary,  i.  792,  796. 
less  value  than  charged,  i.  700. 

grand  larceny,  conviction  of  petit,  i.  700. 
limit  to  last  doctrine,  i.  801,  811. 

in  one  State  or  country,  and  goods  carried  into  another,  i.  137-142. 
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LABCENY,  -^continued. 

by  negro,  panishment  of,  i.  947. 
disqualifies  for  being  a  witness,  i.  974,  975« 

of  different  articles  at  same  time,  indictment  and  its  eilect,  L  1061. 
conyiction  in  one  county,  when  bars  indictment  in  another,  L  1061. 
whether  an  act  can  be,  and  also  a  cheat,  iL  106. 
not,  for  servant  to  take  master's  money  from  third  person,  iL  d6& 
General  ditcussiou  of  the  offence j  ii.  767-891. 

sim^de  larceny,  divided  into  grand  and  petit,  i.  679;  ii.  757* 
definitions  of  larceny,  ii.  758  and  note, 
the  same  discussed,  ii.  768,  note^ 
subject  incumbered  with  technical  roles,  iL  760. 
statutory  aiid  at  common  law,  ii.  761. 
What  property  subject  of,  at  the  common  law,  ii.  761-781. 
not  real  estate,  or  things  adhering  to  it,  ii.  762-764,  770. 
how  of  things  after  being  severed  from  it,  iL  766  and  notey  768. 
must  be  of  things  valuable,  ii.  767* 
piece  of  paper,  ii.  768. 
chosee  in  action,  ii.  768-770. 
deeds,  &c.,  of  real  estate,  iL  770. 
wild  animals,  ii.  771-779.    ^ 
dead  human  bodies — shroud,  Ac,  ii.  780. 
things  gotten  by  wrong — stealing  from  thief,  &o.,  ii.  78L 
What  property  subject  of,  under  statutes,  ii.  782-787* 
The  ownership  of  the  property,  iL  768-798. 
must  be  owner,  ii.  788. 

must  be  another^e — in  indictment,  how  laid,  iL  789. 
larceny  of  one's  own  goods,  when,  iL  790,  791. 
how,  when  part-owner,  ii.  792. 
limit  of  the  doctrine,  ii.  798. 
The  asportation  of  the  property,  ii.  794-798. 
what  removal  of  the  goods,  what  control,  ii.  794,  796* 
offence  not  purged  by  giving  them  back,  iL  796. 
illustrations  showing  what  asportation  neoessarji  iL  797* 
how,  of  tding  horse,  &c.,  ii.  797,  806. 
The  trespass,  iL  799-889. 
the  doctrine  of  trespass  stated,  iL  799-808* 
the  kind  of  force  requisite,  ii.  804-810. 

must  be  physical  —  illustrations,  ii.  804. 

how  of  domestic  animals,  &c.,  ii.  806. 

gift  extorted  by  array  of  force  or  by  threats,  iL  807* 

goods  obtained  by  fraud,  ii.  808. 

illustrations  —  playing  at  hiding  under  the  hat,  iL  810* 
consent  to  the  taking,  ii.  811-822. 

no  trespass  where  there  is  consent,  ii.  811. 

same,  though  consent  is  obtained  by  fraud,  ii.  812. 

consent  to  part  with  ownership,  not  mere  possession,  ii*  818« 

illustrations,  &o.,  iL  813. 
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otherwise  in  Tennessee,  ii.  814. 

consent  on  condition  precedent,  ii.  815. 

how  the  last  rule  applied,  il.  819-S22. 

making  change,  ii.  817. 

difference  between  civil  and  criminal  jurispradenoe  heiBi  ii.  818. 

ring-dropping  and  the  like,  ii.  819,  82Q. 

consent  given,  in  order  to  punish  the  thief,  ii.  821. 

when  consent  comes  through  an  agent,  ii.  822. 
as  concerns  the  possession  of  the  goods,  ii.  828-989. 

must  be  from  the  owner's  possession,  ii.  823. 

need  not  be  from  the  owner's  custody,  ii.  824. 

difference  between  custody  and  possession,  ii.  824  et  seq. 

how  determine  whether  one  has  custody  or  possession,  ii.  826-889. 

one  having  the  custody  must  still  commit  a  trespass,  ii.  827. 

how  determine  whether  he  has  committed  it,  ii.  885-889. 

how  under  the  rule  of  ultimate  destination^  ii.  828-882. 

illustrations,  ii.  830-832. 

special  property  —  quasi  ownership),  ii.  888. 
The  intent,  ii.  840-852. 
must  be  felonious,  ii.  840. 

no  larceny,  where  a  mete  careless  trespass,  ii.  840. 
to  deprive  of  ownership,  not  mere  possession,  11.  841. 
a  part  of  the  thing,  ii.  841  a. 
whether  must  be  lucri  causa^  ii.  842-848. 
where  the  taking  is  to  secure  a  debt,  ii.  849. 
food  —  ignorance  of  law  —  carelessness  —  drunkennass,  11.  880. 
taking  under  a  claim  of  rights  ii.  851. 
under  usage,  ii.  852. 
Particular  things  and  classes  of  personB,  ii.  858-888. 
by  servants,  ii.  854-856. 
by  bailees,  &c.,  ii.  857^-871. 
common  carriers  —  drovers,  il.  858-862. 
hirers  of  goods,  ii.  864,  805. 
furniture  let  to  lodgers,  ii.  866. 
goods  delivered  to  do  work  on,  ii.  867,  868. 
animals  to  keep  and  feed,  ii.  869. 
warehouse-men,  ii.  870. 
commission-merchants,  &c.,  ii.  871. 
wives,  and  receivers  from  them — adulterers,  ii.  872-674. 
treasure-trove,  wreck,  sea-weed,  &c.,  ii.  875-877. 
lost,  abandoned,  and  mislaid  goods,  ii.  878-883;  also,  IL  758^  note,  par. 
17;  888^  875. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  884--891. 
distinction  of  grand  and  petit  larceny,  ii.  884. 
degree  of  the  crime — punishment,  &c.,  ii.  885. 
attempts  —  misprisions,  ii.  886,  887. 
offence,  how  divisible  —  second  jeopardy,  ii.  888, 
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LARCENY,  —  continued. 

in  what  locality  indictable,  ii.  890,  891. 
LARCENY  FROM  THE  PERSON,  (See  Pickpoodt.) 

the  law  of,  ii.  895-899. 
*^  privily,  without  his  knowledge,"  ii.  895,  896. 
drunk  and  asleep,  ii.  897. 
*^  by  stealing  from  the  person,*'  ii.  698. 
the  asportation  in,  ii.  899. 
LARCENY  IN  SHOPS, 

the  law  of,  ii.  900-904. 
LARCENY  IN  THE  DWELLING-HOUSE, 

the  law  of,  ii.  900-903. 
LAW,  (See  Common  Law — Constitutional  Law — Criminal  Law 

—  DiYiNE  Law — Foreign  Law  —  Ionobance  of  Law  —  Jurisdic- 
tion—  Jurisprudence  —  Law-  of  Nations  —  Legal  Reasoning  — 
Legal  Reasons — Military  and  Martial  Law  —  Scotch  Law.) 
nature  and  sources  of,  i.  1-21. 
primary  and  modified,  how  distinguished,  i.  15. 
into  what  classes  separable,'  i.  22-29. 
civil  and  criminal,  how  blending,  i.  33. 
not  changed  by  change  of  government,  i.  9,  14,  190. 
all  law  not  enforced  by  the  courts,  i.  10,  11, 18. 
different  meanings  of  the  word,  i.  16. 
may  exist  without  courts,  i.  193,  198,  199. 
cannot  be  enforced  without  courts,  i.  193. 

of  State  and  United  States  in  each  other's  tribunals,  i.  181 ;  ii.  1022. 
LAW  OF  NATIONS,  (See  Conquest  —  Constitutionai.   Law— 

Jurisdiction.) 
enforced  by  war,  i.  14. 

as  limiting  the  construction  of  statutes,  L  115  and  note,  124. 
all  nations  bound  by,  i.  124. 
various  principles  of,  discussed,  i.  99-144,  484. 

KoTB.  — Particular  questions  on  law  of  nations  are  discussed  also  under  other  titlea. 

LAWYERS,  (See  Advocate  —  Malpsaoticb  —  Priyilbgbd  Cox- 

KUNICATIONS.) 

conspiracy  of,  with  client,  indictable,  i.  805. 

how  punishable  for  barratry,  ii.  69. 

when,  guilty  of  champerty,  ii.  182. 

contempts  of  court  by  —  disbaning,  ii.  255  and  note. 
LEAGUE.  (See  Marine  Lsaoub.) 

LEASE, 

riotous  teminatioa  of,  indictoble,  L  637* 
LEGAL  MAXIMS.     (See  Maxims.) 
LEGAL  PROCESS,  (See  Court  —  PBOCBBDiKag  nr  Courts.) 

how,  justifies  a  wrongful  act,  i.  855. 

abuse  of,  indictable,  i.  588. 
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LEGAL  REASONING, 

how,  differs  from  legislatire,  i.  277. 
LEGAL  REASONS,  (See  Maxims.) 

inherent  in  the  law,  i.  274. 
LEGAL  REMEDIES.  (See  Concurrbkt  Reicbdzxs  ~  Coubt  —  Pro- 

CKEDIN08  IN  COURT0  —  PbOBECUTIOKS.) 

LEGAL  RIGHTS.  (See  Law.) 

LEGISLATIVE  BODIES,  (See  GoNSTiruTioirAL  Law  — Ck>NTSMPT 

OF  Court.) 
are  courts  of  record,  ii.  247. 

contempts  against,  how  punishable,  i.  461-46d;  ii.  247. 
whetiier  pardonable,  i.  913. 
LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDINGS,  (See  LEOiaLATiTB  Bodies.) 

publication  of,  when  privileged,  ii.  015-917. 
LEGISLATOR,  (See  Legislative  Bodies.) 

how,  pnnishable  for  misconduct,  i.  461,  402. 
••  LETTER."  (See  Post  Letter.) 

LETTER  CARRIER,  (See  Embezzlement.) 

may  be  a  servant  in  embezzlement,  ii.  d40. 
larceny  by,  ii.  904,  note. 
LEVYING  WAR.  (See  Treason.) 

LEWDNESS,  (See  Adultery — Bawdt-Housb— House  or  Iix- 

Fahb  —  Open  Lewdness.) 
not  indictable  to  deliver  of  child  a  lewd  woman,  i.  1121. 
LIBEL,  (See  False  Affirmation  —  Falsehood  —  Libel  and  Slax* 

DER  —  Obscene  Libel  —  Slander — Words.) 
publishing,  indictable,  i.  640. 

why,  i.  691,  734. 
criminal  liability  for,  when  published  by  servant,  i.  221* 
whether  offence  to  have,  with  intent,  i.  204. 
attempt  to  publish,  indictable,  i.  761. 
when  justifiable  on  account  of  mistake  of  factSi  L  808* 
how  words  of,  to  be  construed,  i.  808. 
defence  by  showing  the  truth  of,  i.  808,  819. 

not  defendant's  own  negligence,  i.  819. 
on  foreign  prince  or  officer,  indictable,  i.  484. 
charge  need  not  be  false,  i.  601. 
reason  why,  indictable,  i.  691. 

indictment  for  printing  and  publishing,  conviction  poblishing,  L  799« 
in  what  local  jurisdiction  indictable,  i.  110. 
by  agent,  the  principal  out  of  the  country,  i.  110. 
effect  of  pardon  on  action  for,  i.  917. 
LIBEL  AND  SLANDER,  (See  Libel— Liberty  or  Sfbbob— Ob- 

scene Libel  —  Papers  —  Slander.) 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offences  of,  ii.  906-949. 
introductory  views,  ii.  906,^906. 
Nature  and  definition  of  libel,  ii.  907-027. 
definition,  &c.,  ii.  907,  908. 
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LIBEL  AND  SLANDER,— con/tnti«</. 

libels  tending  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  ii.  909. 
tending  to  the  corruption  of  public  morals,  ii.  910. 
tending  to  create  discontent  toward  the  government,  ii.  911* 
to  other  violations  of  the  criminal  law,  ii.  912. 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  doctrines,  ii.  913-927. 
liberty  of  the  press  to  be  maintained,  ii.  913. 
privileged  communications,  ii.  914  et  seq. 
proceedings  in  courts,  legblative  bodies,  &c.,  ii.  915-917. 
the  truth  of  the  publication  as  an  excuse,  ii.  918-920. 
how  this  matter  stands  in  principle,  ii.  921. 
the  intent — publications  by  servants,  &c.,  ii.  922,  923. 
how  the  libel  interpreted,  ii.  924. 
form  of  the  libel  —  ironical  language,  &c.,  ii.  925. 
whether,  or  how  far,  must  be  published,  ii.  926,  927. 
The  different  kinds  of  libel,  ii.  928-944. 
libels  against  public,  and  private  —  illustrations,  ii.  929-938. 
against  collective  bodies  and  corporations,  ii.  934. 
by  corporations —  individual  members,  U.  935. 
against  official  persons,  ii.  936,  937. 
against  persons  connected  with  other  govemmentSi  ii.  988* 
libels  on  the  dead,  ii.  939,  940. 
on  our  own  government,  ii.  941,  942. 
obscene  libels,  ii.  943,  944. 
Verbal  slander,  ii.  945-947.     (And  see  Summmsu) 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  948,  949. 
is  misdemeanor — the  consequences,  ii.  948. 
attempts — each  separate  publication  a  libel,  ii.  949. 
LIBERAL  INTERPRETATION.         (See  iNTSRPBBTATioir  or  Statutes 

—  Statutes.) 
LIBERTY, 

(See  Defence  of  Person  and  Pbopertt.) 
preserved  by  obeying  the  laws,  i.  64,  note,  par.  12;  also,  926. 
personal,  whether  may  take  life  to  preserve,  i.  868. 
LIBERTY  OF  SP££CH,  (See  Libel  —  Libel  and  Slander—  Slan- 

der —  Words.) 
not  to  be  impaired  by  laws  against  blasphemy,  ii.  82. 
not  to  be  abridged  by  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy,  ii.  224. 
nor  by  the  law  of  libel,  ii.  913,  914. 
LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS.  (See  Libertt  of  Speech.) 

LICENSE, 

abuse  of,  as  to  trespass,  &c.,  i.  208. 
LICENSE  LAWS.  (See  Intoxicatino  Liquor.) 

LIE,  (See  Cheats  —  False  Affirmation  —  Falsehood  —  Libel 

AND  Slander.) 
not  a  false  token,  in  the  law  of  cheats,  ii.  145. 
LIFE,         (See  Defence  of  Person  and  Property  —  HoinciDB — Self* 

DEFENCE.) 
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LIFE,  —  continued. 

whether  one  may  prefer  own,  to  another's,  1.  348  and  note,  845. 

may  be  taken  in  defence  of  limb,  1.  866. 
«*  LIFE  OR  LIMB," 

meaning  of  the  words,  i.  990. 
LIME-KILN.  (See  Offensive  Trades.) 

LIQUOR.  (See  Intoxicating  Liquor.) 

LIVERY  STABLE.  (See  Offensive  Trades.) 

LOADED  ARMS,  (See  Arms  —  Dangerous  Weapon  —  Deadly 

Weapon.) 

legal  meaning  of  the  words,  i.  758. 
LOCALITY  OF  CRIME,  (See  Crime  — Government— Jurisdic- 

tion—  Territorial  Limits.) 

general  discussion  of,  as  between  our  country  and  others,  L  99-154. 

as  between  United  States  and  States,  i.  156-188. 
LODGERS,  (See  Families.) 

when  rooms  of,  are  separate  dwelling-houses,  ii.  108. 

whether  breaking  rooms  of,  is  burglary,  ii.  106. 

whether  burglary  to  break  their  own  rooms,  ii.  107* 

larceny  of  furniture  by,  ii.  866. 
LODGING-HOUSE.  (See  Inn.) 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND, 

is  in  what  jurisdiction,  i.  148. 
LORD'S  DAY,  (See  Christianity  —  Relioion.) 

whether  profanation  of,  indictable  at  conmioa  law,  i.  499* 

highway  may  be  repaired  on,  ii.  1280. 
General  discussion  of  offence  of  not  observing,  ii.  050-070. 

principle  on  which  the  law  rests,  ii.  050. 

whether  enactments  for  observance  of,  are  oonstitationali  iL  05L 

statutes,  how  construed,  ii.  063-064. 

common  labor,  ii.  954-056. 

works  of  necessity  and  charity,  what,  ii.  050,  900* 

sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on,  ii.  061,  062. 

keep  open  shop,  ii.  063. 

traveller,  ii.  064. 

disturbances  which  amount  to  nuisanoes,  ii.  965. 

other  offences,  ii.  066. 

liquor  laws,  ii.  066,  067. 

civil  contracts  —  judicial  proceedings,  &o.,  ii.  068-970. 

further  questions,  ii.  060,  070. 
LOST  GOODS,  (See  Embezzlement  —  Larceny.) 

as  to  larceny  of,  ii.  758,  note,  par.  17;  also,  838,  875»  878-888. 
LOTTERIES,  (See  Betting  —  Gamine.) 

constitutionality  of  statutes  regulating,  i.  403. 
LOWER  ANIMALS, 

injuries  to,  how  far  indictable,  i.  504-507. 
LUCRI  CAUSA,  (See  Larceny.) 

whether,  essential  in  larceny,  ii.  842-843. 
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I-UNACT.  (See  Insanity.) 

MAGAZINES.  (See  Dockyards.)  | 

MAGISTRATE,  (See  Judge  —  Judicial  Ofvickr  —  Jubticb  or  thb  I 

Peace — Malfbasakcr  and  Non-feasance  in  Office  —  Officeb.) 

how  excused  by  ignorance  of  law,  i.  299. 

disobedience  to  order  of,  indictable,  i.  240. 

how  and  when,  punishable,  i.  460-463  and  note.  ' 

MAGNITUDE.  (See  Small  Things.) 

MAIM— MAIMING,  (See  Mayhem.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  1005. 
MAINE  LAW.  (See  Intoxicating  Liquor.) 

MAINTENANCE.  (See  Champerty  and  Maintenance.) 

MALFEASANCE    AND   NON-FEASANCE    IN   OFFICE,  (See 

Corporation  —  Extortion — Judge — Judicial  Officer — Misfbas- 
ANCE  —  Officer.  ) 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  ofy  ii.  971-982. 

as  to  justices  of  the  peace,  &c.,  ii.  972  et  seq. 
for  what  malfeasance  liable,  ii.  973-976. 
whether  presumed  to  know  the  law  —  burden  of  proof,  ii.  077. 

sherifEs,  constables,  &c.)  ii.  978,  979. 

questions  local  to  particular  States,  ii.  980-982. 
MALICE — MALICIOUS, 

meaning  of  the  word,  i.  429. 

malice  express  or  implied,  i.  429. 
MALICE  AFORETHOUGHT,  (See  Homicidb.) 

meahing  of  the  words,  i.  429. 

in  murder  what,  i.  600;  ii.  625,  672,  975-676. 

in  mayhem,  what,  ii  1006. 
MALICIOUS  INJURIES, 

to  the  person,  concerning,  ii.  991. 
MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF, 

how  defined  —  indictable,  i.  568,  569  and  note. 

damage  to  real  estate,  i.  569,  570,  577. 

how,  by  injuries  to  the  lower  animals,  1.  594-597. 

conviction  of,  on  proof  of  larceny,  i.  792. 

done  by  mistake  of  law  and  fact,  i.  298. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  of  ii.  988-1000. 

definition,  &c. ,  ii.  983. 
The  property,  ii.  984-991. 

at  common  law,  against  what  property,  ii.  984,  985. 

under  statutes,  against  what  property,  ii.  986-990. 

statute  of  Virginia — Maine — North  Carolina,  ii.  987-090. 

injuries  to  the  person,  ii.  901. 
The  act  of  mischief,  ii.  992-995. 

at  common  law,  ii.  992. 

wife  injuring  husband's  property,  ii.  998. 

under  statutes,  ii.  994,  995. 
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MALICIOUS  UISCBJEY,  — continued. 
The  intent,  i.  298;  ii.  996-998. 
English  statutes  as  in  force  with  as,  ii.  909. 
Conclading  questions,  ii.  1000. 

is  misdemeanor  at  common  law — how  nnder  statutes,  ii.  1000. 
MALICIOUS  WOUNDING.  (See  Matheic.) 

MALPRACTICE,  (See  Contempt  or  Coubt  — HomciDS— Law^ 

TBRS  —  Physician.) 

of  physician,  indictable,  i.  558. 

what,  by  attorney,  indictable,  i.  805. 

by  attorney,  a  contempt  of  courts  ii.  255. 
MANDAMUS, 

refusing  compliance  with,  a  contempt  of  court,  ii.  266* 
MANSLAUGHTER,  (See  Homioids — Murdeb.) 

what  is,  i.  600. 

has  principals  of  the  second  degree,  i.  678. 

has  no  accessories  before,  i.  678. 

has  accessories  after,  i.  698. 

may  be  conviction  of,  on  proof  of  murder,  i.  792. 

on  indictment  for  murder^  i.  795,  796. 

otherwise  when  no  jurisdiction  in  the  court,  i.  811. 

indicted  for,  convicted  of  assault  and  batteiy,  L  808,  800. 
MARINE  LEAGUE, 

what  is,  i.  104. 

territorial  jurisdiction  extends,  i.  104. 

of  sea  from  shore,  not  in  counties,  i.  146. 
MARINERS.  (See  Master  Mariner  —  Wandbrino  MABorBBS.) 

MARITIME  JURISDICTION,  (See  High  Seas^Jubisdiction  — 

Ocean  —  Piracy — Ports.) 

what,  embraces  locally,  i.  173. 

power  of  Congress  as  to,  i.  173-176. 
MARRIAGE,  (See  Coverture  —  Forciblb  Mabbiaob — Pbomisb.) 

age  of  consent  to,  i.  373. 

law  does  not  compel,  i.  509. 

forcible,  i.  555. 

of  pauper,  conspiracies  to  procure,  ii.  218. 

of  infant,  &c.,  conspiracy  to  procure,  ii.  235. 

whether  promise  of,  is  a  false  pretence,  ii.  422,  445. 

false  representation  of  being  in  condition  to  marry,  ii.  445. 
MARRIAGE  LAWS.  (See  Covkrturb.) 

MARRIED  WOMEN.  (See  Covbrtubb  —  Femb  Coybbt  —  Wife.) 

MARTIAL  LAW,  (See  Govebnuent  — *  Miijtabt  axu  Mabtial 

•  Law.) 

what,  and  when  it  may  exist,  i.  43-68« 
MARTINS, 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
MARYLAND, 

local  extent  of,  1.  150. 
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MASTER,  (See  Master  akd  Skbyant  —  Principal  and  Aoent-^ 

SRRYAirr.) 

when,  criminally  liable  for  act  of  servant,  i.  218-222,  816,  817. 

inciting  servant  to  steal  goods  of,  i.  767. 

may  maintain  servant  in  his  suits,  ii.  128. 

killing  servant  in  correction,  ii.  688  and  note,  684. 

right  to  chastise  servant,  i.  887 ;  ii.  668. 
MASTER  AND  SERVANT,  (See  Domestic  Relations— Mabtsb 

—  Sbryant.) 

view  of  the  criminal  law  relating  to,  L  887-889. 
MASTER  MARINER. 

chastising  seamen,  i.  882;  ii.  87. 
MAXIMS, 

"  caveat  emptor j'*  i.  11. 

'*  de  minimis  rum  curat  /ex,''  i.  212.  (See  Shall  ThinO0.j 

*'  injure  non  remota  causa  sed proximo  spectatuTj"  i.  212. 

''  cessante  ratione  legis^  cessat  ipsa  lex^"  i.  273,  275,  805. 

**  actus  nonfacit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea,^'  i.  288;  ii.  400. 

"  actus  me  invito  factuSy  non  est  meus  actus ,*'  i.  288. 

'*  ignorantia  Juris  non  excusat,**  i.  295. 

**  ignorantia  facti  excusat"  i.  801. 

"  quifacit  per  a/tum,  facit  per  se,"  i.  678,  note. 
MATHEM,  (See  Defence  of  Person  and  Propbrtt — Maix.^ 

what  it  is,  i.  259. 

not,  if  in  self-defence,  i.  257. 

request  of  person  injured,  no  defence,  i.  259. 

committed  on  one's  self,  indictable,  i.  259,  518. 

taking  life  in  resisting,  justifiable,  i.  867. 

punishment  at  common  law  not  death,  i.  985. 
General  discussion  of  the  offence  of  ii.  1001-1008. 

definition  of  mayhem,  Sec.,  stated  and  discussed,  ii.  1001  and  note. 

old  English  statutes  on  the  subject,  ii.  1002,  1008. 

American  legislation,  ii.  1004. 

meaning  of  some  words — statutory  interpretation,  ii.  1005-1007. 

whether,  misdemeanor  or  felony,  ii.  1008. 
MEETING.  (See  Disorderly  House ^-Distxtrring  Meetings-* 

Public  Meetings — Theatre — Unlawful  Absbmblt.) 
"  MEMBER," 

what  is,  in  mayhem,  U.  1007. 
MENTAL  FORCE, 

what  is,  i.  546. 

physical  injuries  produced  by,  i.  660-664. 

directed  against  property  rights,  i.  581  et  seq. 
MENTAL  INCAPACITY.  (See  Insanity — Rafb.) 

MERGER,  (See  Offences  as  included  in  one  Another.) 

whether  conspiracy  to  commit  merges  in  felony  committed,  i.  814. 

the  doctrine  of,  of  offence,  i.  786-790,  804-815. 
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MILl'J'ARY,  (See  Wandering  Mariners  and  Soldiers.) 

muBter  of,  when  contempt  of  court,  ii.  252. 
MU.ITABY  AND  MARTIAL  LAW,  (See  Govksnmbztt— Mabtiaz. 

Law.) 

general  view  of,  i.  43-68. 
MILLED  MONEY,  (See  CouNTERFSiTiNa.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  293. 
MINISTER.  (See  £m9AS8Ador.) 

MINISTERIAL  OFFICERS,        (See  MAaisxBATE— Justice  of  Peace.) 

contempts  against,  ii.  ^46,  249. 
MINORS.  (See  Infancy.) 

MISADVENTURE,  (See  Accident — Cabblsssksss  -* Neglect.) 

in  the  law  of  homicide,  what,  ii.  620. 
MISCHIEF.  (See  Malicioos  Mischief.) 

MISDEMEANOR,  (See  Felont  ~  Trkasov.) 

what  is,  i.  603,  60$,  623,  624. 

encouraging,  not  always  indictable,  h  226. 

r^ht  of  officer  to  arrest  one  who  has  committed,  i.  441. 

no  distinction  between  principals  of  first  and  second  degree,  i.  656. 

in  the  lighter,  persons  far  from  the  act  not  lAdictable,  i.  657. 

how  no  accessories  in,  i.  686. 

accessory  before  the  fact  in,  i.  685-680. 

aocesaories  after  the  fact  in,  i.  707,  708. 

attempt  to  commit,  indictable,  i.  75d,  768. 

every  indictable  attempt  is,  i.  772. 

same  act  is  not,  and  also  felony,  i.  699,  787. 

created  by  statute  out  of  felony,  ceases  to  be  felony,  i.  699. 

where  the  proof  shows  a  felony,  i.  787-790,  804. 

whether  one  charged  with,  has  advantages  at  the  trial,  i.  804-807. 

whotluT  conviction  of,  on  good  indictment  for  felony,  i,  804  et  seq. 
on  bad  indictment  for  felony,  i.  810. 

committed  by  means  of  a  felony,  how  regarded,  i.  815. 

how  punished,  i.  940-945;  ii.  240. 

not  twice  in  jeopardy,  whether  extends  to,  i.  990,  991. 

how  differs  from  felony,  in  a  case  of   wrong  conviction,  i    IOOI9 
1002. 

acquittal  or  conviction  of,  .then  indictment  for  felony,  i.  1055,  1058. 

homicide  in  committing,  murder  or  manslaughter,  ii.  691-^93. 

Note.  —  As  to  what  oflfences  are  misdemeanor,  see  the  several  titles. 

MISFEASANCE,        (See  Malfeasance  and  Non-feasance  in  Office.) 

not  different  in  principle  from  non-feasanoe,  i.  217,  420. 
MISPRISION, 

meaning  of,  and  general  view  of  law  of,  i.  604,  624,  716-722. 

doctrine  of,  not  applicable  to  lowest  oifiEenoas,  i.  247. 

what— indictable,  i.  267,  276. 

of  felony  —  of  treason,  what,  i.  717. 

nnder  act  of  Congress,  i.  703,  722. 
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MISPRISION,  —  continued. 

limit  of  duty  as  to,  i.  721. 

anciently,  to  receive  stolen  goods  knowing  them  stolen,  i.  (N)0. 

flying  from  assault  is,  i.  851. 

of  felony,  lawyer's  liability  for,  i.  8d5. 
MISREADING  A  WRITING,  (See  Chkats  —  Forgery.) 

obtaining  signature  by,  whether  a  common-law  cheat,  iL  156. 

how,  as  a  forgery,  ii.  589-591. 
MISTAKE,  (See  Iokorancb  or  Fact — Ioxorakos  or  Law.) 

avoids  forfeiture,  when,  i.  824. 
MONEY,  (See  Milled  Monet.) 

what  is,  iL  785. 
MONKEYS, 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
MONOMANIA.  (See  Iksastitt.) 

MORALS.  (See  Public  Morals.) 

MOUNTEBANK'S  STAGE,  (See  Public  Show.) 

erection  of,  indictable,  L  504. 
MULATTO,  ^ 

construction  of  Tennessee  statute  against  cohabiting  with,  i.  650. 
MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION,  (See  Corporation.) 

effect  of  sentence  in  court  of,  as  barring  prosecution,  i.  1029. 
MUNICIPAL  ELECTION, 

personating  voter  and  voting  at,  i.  471. 
MURDER,  (See  DusLLmo — Homicide — Malice  Atorbthouobt — 

Manslauohtbr.) 

whether  marital  coercion  ezooses,  i.  858,  861. 

malice  in,  how  described  in  the  indictment,  i.  429. 

as  to  premeditation,  technical  distinctions,  i.  600. 

on  indictment  for,  conviction  of  manslaughter,  i.  795. 

otherwise,  where  no  jurisdiction  in  the  court,  i.  811. 

may  be  convicted  in  either  degree,  i.  797. 

whether  the  act  of,  can  be  also  an  assault,  i.  788. 

as  to  the  provocation,  i.  873. 

whether  includes  assault,  ii.  56. 

duelling  is,  in  parties  and  seconds,  ii.  811. 
MUSTERING  SOLDIERS,  (See  Coktemft  or  Court.) 

within  hearing  of  oourt,  contempt,  ii.  252. 
MUTE.  (See  Standing  Mute.) 


NAME,  (See  Crimes — Eictitious  Name.) 

how  given  to  offences,  i.  776-779. 
NATURAL  JUSTICE.  (See  Divine  Law.) 

NAVIGABLE  RIVEI^S,  (See  River  —  Nuisanom.) 

obstruction  of,  injuries  to,  indictable,  i.  531. 
NAVIGABLE  WATERS,  (See  Wat.) 

jurisdiction  over,  L  108, 174--176. 
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KAVIGATION, 

unskilful  or  careless,  causing  deatih,  ii.  607,  660. 
NECESSITY, 

what,  takes  away  criminal  quality  from  act,  i.  53,  64,  846-355. 

may  qualify  provisions  of  habeas  corpus  act,  i.  854. 

prevents  forfeiture,  i.  824. 
NEGATIVE  STATUTES.  (See  Statutes.) 

NEGLECT,  (See  Accident — Carelessness  —  Conteibutobt  Nbo- 

LIGENCE.) 

may  create  criminal  liability,  i.  314,  488. 

homicide  resulting  from,  ii.  667,  669. 
NEGRO,  (See  Emancipation  —  Fbee  Nbobobb — Guabantt.) 

statute  against  taking,  in  steamboats  without  free  papers,  i.  807. 

construction  of  statute  against  cohabiting  with,  i.  659. 

right  of,  to  freedom  and  vote  in  seceded  States,  i.  169, 170. 
NEWS.  (See  False  News.) 

NEW  TRIAL,  (See  Acquittal  —  Conviction — Dbfectivb  Ybb- 

DicT — Jeopardy — Verdict.) 

cannot  be  granted  the  prosecutor,  i.  992, 1026. 

how,  in  cases  of  fraud,  i.  1008. 

granted  on  prayer  of  defendant,  i.  1002,  1008,  1008. 

effect,  where  conviction  of  part,  i.  1006,  1007. 
NEW  YORK, 

where  the  county  lines  run,  i.  149. 
NEW  YORK  HARBOR, 

local  jurisdiction  over,  i.  148. 
NIGHT,  (See  Daytime  —  Labcbnt.) 

in  law,  what  is,  ii.  101. 
NIGHT-WALKING, 

offence  of,  i.  501  and  note. 
NO  SECOND  PROSECUTION.  (See  Jbopabdt.) 

NOISES,  (See  Nuisance.) 

in  public  places,  indictable,  i.  681. 

whereby  a  woman  miscarries,  i.  587. 
NOL.  PROS.,  (See  Indictment — Jbopabdt — Quabhino.) 

meaning  of  the  term,  i.  1014. 

right  of,  and  its  effect,  i.  1006, 1014, 1016, 1017, 1021. 
NON  COMPOS  MENTIS.  (See  Insanity.) 

NON-CONFORMITY, 

to  the  church,  indictable  in  England,  i.  496. 
NON-FEASANCE,  (See  Cobporation — Misfeasance.) 

same  in  principle  as  misfeasance,  i.  420. 
NOSE.  (See  Slitting  the  Nostrils.) 

NOTE.  (See  Bank-Note  —  Promissory  Note.) 

NOXIOUS  TRADES,      (See  Offensive  Trades  -^  Nuisance — Trade.) 

indictable,  i.  491,  581,  1138,  1139. 
NUISANCE,        (See  Barratry — Civil  Suit — Criminal  Prosecutions 

—  TippLiNChHouBB  —  Way,  &c.) 
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NUISANCE,  —  continued. 

zUustrations  of — indictable,  i.  581. 
may  be  too  small  to  be  indictable,  i.  227. 
indictable  to  deaden  a  tree  on  public  lands,  1.  236. 
how  many  it  must  affect,  i.  243,  244, 1078. 
what  damage  from  a  public,  foundation  for  ciyil  suit,  1.  286. 
created  by  neglect,  indictable,  i.  316,  433. 
created  by  servant,  i.  316,  317, 1075. 
when  corporation  indictable  for,  i.  419-422. 
house  kept  in  filthy  state,  &c.,  i.  490;  abatable,  i.  490. 
carrying  on  noxious  trade,  i.  491,  531,  1138-1144. 
'    in  obstructing  rivers,  where  navigation  improved  by  it,  i.  841. 
same  of  a  road — wharf,  &c.,  i.  341. 

in  uttering  forged  bills,  though  payment  provided  for,  i.  841. 
conviction  of,  when  more  proved  than  charged,  i.  792. 
abatable,  and  forfeitures  without  criminal  conviction,  i.  816-885. 
liable  to  abatement,  and  how,  i.  821,  828, 1080, 1081. 
being  erected,  not  abatable  till  complete  nuisance,  i.  828« 
abatement,  not  punishment  for  crime,  i.  829« 
may  be  abated  though  pardoned,  i.  829. 
in  burning  one's  own  house,  ii.  21. 
of  conspiring  to  create,  ii.  227. 
general  doctrine  of  nuisance,  i.  1071-1082. 
Particular  nuisances;  namely, 
bawdy-house,  i.  1083-1096. 
combustible  articles,  i.  1097-1100. 
common  scold,  i.  1101-1105. 
disorderly  house,  i.  1106-1121. 
eavesdropping,  i.  1122-1124. 
exposure  of  person,  i.  1125-1134. 
gaming  house,  i.  1135-1137. 
offensive  trades,  i.  1138-1144. 
public  shows,  i.  1145-1149. 
wooden  buildings  and  the  like,  L  1160, 1161* 


OATH,  (See  Corporal  Oath — Solbuh  Oatk.) 

what,  and  forms  of,  ii.  1018. 
"  OBLIGATION,"  (See  Forobrt.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  566. 
ObSCENE  LIBEL,  (See  Libel— Libel  and  Slaitdbr.) 

prints  and  writings,  indictable,  i.  309,  500;  ii.  948. 

good  motives  of,  no  justification,  i.  309. 

attempt  to  punish,  indictable,  i.  761. 

to  be  indictable  need  not  be  public,  i.  1129. 

not  allowed  in  United  States  mails,  ii.  944. 
OBSCENE  WORDS,  (See  SLAin>BR.} 

indictable,  i.  500. 
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OBSTRUCTING  GOVERNMENT, 

general  view  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  lOO0-lOld« 
OBSTRUCTING  JUSTICE,  (See  Pkr^ttbt  —  ftagurma  Omen — 

WlTKSBft.) 

vhat, — indictable,  L  468. 

general  vi^w  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  1000^1018. 
OBSTRUCTING  PROCESS.  (See  Rbsistiho  Omoslt.) 

OBSTRUCTING  RTVER.    (See  NaVioablb  RiVBBfl— Nuisahcm— Wat.) 
OCEAN,  (See  High  Sbas — Maritimb  Jubi»i>I€110K  ^  PxbaOY.) 

no  territorial  jariBdidion  over,  i.  108. 

except  to  a  marine  league  from  ahoMt  i,  104|  l(Kk 

blow  On,  and  death  on  land,  i.  l'l2-116, 143. 

crimee  committed  on,  i.  112,  117, 118. 

larceny  on,  and  goods  taken  to  land,  1.  141. 

offences  on,  how  punished,  i.  176. 
OFFENCE,  (See  Crimb  ^  Jbopardt  ^  Sm  a2X  TaoMoe.) 

laws  punishing  subsequent,  mo^  heaiily  than  first,  i.  950-86^ 
OFFENCES,  (See  Pbkaltibb  --  Pardoh  --  Sfbouic  Oftbncbs.) 

houses  for  the  commission  of,  i.  1119-1121. 
OFFENCES  AS  INCLUDED  WITHIN  ONE  ANOTHER,  (See  Ax* 

TEMPT  —  Crimbs  — Jeopardy  ^^  Mbbqbb.) 

discussed,  i.  774-786,  791-816. 

as  to  murder,  &o.,  i.  779. 

crimes  included  under  felony,  hov  ditlsibto,  i.  798. 

as  to  the  allegation,  i.  794. 

no  conyiction  when  want  of  jurisdiction,  i.  811« 

within  what,  is  assault,  ii.  66. 

how  cheats,  with  other  offences,  ii.  166. 

how  as  to  larceny  and  embezzlement,  ii.  828,  866. 

in  larceny,  how,  ii.  888,  889. 
OFFENSIVE   TRADES,  (See  Noxiotm  Trades— Numawcm— 

Trade.) 

when  carrying  on,  indictable,  i.  681,  1188-1144. 
OFFERING  GIFTS.  (See  Attempt -^BRtBtRT.) 

OFFICE,  (See  Bribery— Malfbasaxcb  and  Non-fbabahce  nr 

Office  —  Officer.) 

public,  refusal  to  accept.  Indictable,  i.  946,  468. 
what  the  office  must  be,  i.  246. 

usurping  an,  i.  468  and  note. 

taking  or  giving  reward  for,  indictable,  i.  471. 

forfeited  by  eonviciion  for  felony,  i.  971. 

conspiracy  to  procure  appointment  to,  ii.  222,  928. 
OFFICER,  (See  Arrest  —  Bribert  —  Constable -*  OonomBB — 

Extortion  —  False   Personating  —  J^udicial   Officer  ^-Justicb 
OF  THE  Peace — Malfeasance  and  NoN-rBASANCE — Otser  Officeb 

—  Personating  —  Prison  Brbacr -^  RRsi^tiNa  OfFiCBR -^  Shbriff 

—  Street  Walker,  &c.) 

indictable  for  negligent  escape,  i.  218,  816,  821. 
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OFFTCEA,  ^  ccmHnued. 

indictable  for  yoluntary  Moape,  i.  S21. 

for  not  sdrring  process,  &e.,  i.  IMO. 

how  excused  by  ignotanoe  of  law,  i.  299. 

when,  may  kill  one  resisting  arrest,  i.  441. 

indictable  for  breach  of  duty,  and  when,  i.  459-464. 

de  Jure  and  de  facto,  distinction  of,  i.  464. 

principles  connected  with  thio  Jlstinction,  i.  464. 

personating  an,  indictable,  i.  468,  687. 

of  court,  preventing  attendance  of,  indictable,  i.  468* 

refusing  to  assist  an,  i.  469 « 

slandering,  assaulting,  &c.,  an,  i.  470. 

assaults  on,  ii.  50  and  note,  61. 

contempts  against,  ii.  846-348. 

refusing  obedience,  a  (xHttempt  of  court,  ii.  266. 

de  facto  J  can  commit  eltoition,  iL  892. 

demsending  fees  in  advance,  &c.,  extorkionf  ii.  894-400. 
too  large  a  fee,  li.  899. 

fee  taken  by,  under  mistake  of  fact,  ii.  400. 

in  murder  by,  beheading  conTict  instead  of  hanging  him,  Ii.  681. 

to  suppress  riots,  afiErays,  frc,  ii.  658,  655. 

of  justice,  taking  life  in  obedience  to  law,  ii.  644. 
OFFICIAL  MISCONDUCT.  (See  MALraASAXOB  akd  Noir-FSJLB> 

AHOE  IN  Office  —  Officer,  ko.) 
OHIO, 

the  common  law  in,  as  to  crimes,  i.  85,  87. 

boundary  line  between,  and  Kentucky,  L  160. 
OMISSION,  (See  pEiuruftT.) 

act  of,  same  in  principle  as  commissioin,  i.  217,  I20. 

homicide  caused  by,  whether  indictable,  i.  217. 

in  testimony,  whether  perjury,  ii.  1089. 
OPEN  LEWDNESS,  (See  Bawi>t  House -^  EuosmiB  of  Pbrsok 

—  Lewdness.) 

how  indictable  at  common  law,  i.  600. 
OPINIONS   OF   WITNESSES,  (See  Eyxmnos -- Pbbjubt -« 

Witness.) 

whether  perjury  is  assignable  of,  ii.  1040. 

'<  OB,"  (See  iNtEftPftBTATION  OF   STATUtBS.)  « 

effect  of  the  word,  in  a  statute,  i«  941. 

form  of  indictment  on  statute^  i.  786. 
«  ORDER,''  (See  Public  Order  -—  Maoistrats.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  560,  785. 
««  OTHER  OFFICER,"  (See  Officbii.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  850. 
OUTHOUSE,  (See  Arson — DwELLiNChHxyuss.) 

burning  dwelling-house  by  setting  fire  to,  1.  818. 
OUTLAWRY. 

proceeding  of,  not  in  use  in  this  country,  k  967. 
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OUTLINES   OF   TECHNICAL    DIVISIONS.  (See  Cruoes-- 

Diagram  or  Crimb.) 
OVERT  ACT,  (See  Conspiract  —  Treason.) 

necessary,  under  statutes,  in  oonspiracj,  i.  482;  iL  192« 

in  treason,  ii.  1214, 1281-1234. 
OWLING, 

"what,  whether  indictable,  i.  517* 
OXEN, 

are  subjects  of  hirceny,  ii.  774. 
OYSTERS, 

when  subjects  of  larceny,  iL  778,  77S* 


PAPERS,  (See  Court — Libel  Ain>  Slander.) 

circulating,  concerning  the  merits  of  a  cause,  indictable,  i.  468. 

PARDON,  (See  Contempt   or   Court  —  Corruption  or   Blood 

—  FoRrEiTURE  —  Penal  Action  —  Penalties  —  Punishment.) 

of  homicide  before  the  death,  i.  118,  note. 

of  principal,  how  affects  accessory,  i.  668. 

of  nuisance,  it  is  still  abatable,  i.  829. 

of  one  offence,  effect  on  sentence  for  another,  i.  958. 

of  felony,  in  England,.when  conyiction  wrong,  i.  lOOL 
General  dUeussion  of,  i.  897-926. 

introductory  view,  i.  897. 

definition  stated  and  discussed,  i.  898  and  note* 

by  what  power  granted,  i.  899-901. 

by  legislative  act,  i.  900,  ,901. 

how  far  the  English  law  prevails  with  us,  1.  902. 

no  pardon  till  offence  committed,  i.  908,  904. 

whether,  befoje  conviction,  i.  908,  904. 

void,  for  what  fraud,  omissions,  &c.,  i.  905,  906. 

void  if  not  delivered  and  accepted,  i.  907. 

construction  of — promise,  not  pardon,  i.  908. 

what  wrongs  may  be  pardoned,  i.  909. 

penal  actions  —  fines  —  forfeitures  —  private  rights,  i.  910,  911. 

when  the  right  vests — money  paid  over  to  the  State,  i.  911. 

as  to  impeachments  and  contempts,  i.  912,  918. 

oonditipnal  and  partial,  — operation  not  abridged,  i.  914. 

illustrations  of  conditions,  i.  915. 

effect  of  condition  violated,  i.  915. 

direct  effect  of  pardon,  i.  916. 

incapacity  to  be  a  witness,  &c.,-— slander,  i.  917. 

corruption  of  blood  —  statutory  consequences  of  crime,  i.  918. 

some  principles  to  regulate  the  granting  of,  i.  921-926. 

wrongful  granting  of,  impeachable,  i.  926,  926. 
PARENT,  (See  Child  —  Children  —  Parent  and  Child.) 

may  maintain  child  in  his  suits,  ii.  128. 

may  chastise  child  —  how,  i.  881 ;  ii.  620,  656,  663,  688. 
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PABENT,  —  eontinued. 

cansing  death  of  child  by  neglect,  ii.  (160,  686,  690. 

killing  one  committing  sodomy  with  child,  ii.  708. 
PARENT   AND    CHILD,  (See  Child  —  Childbbk -*  Domestxo 

Rblations  —  Pabekt.) 

general  view  of  the  criminal  law  relating  to,  i.  880-884. 
PARISHES,  (See  Way.) 

indictable,  for  non-repair  of  public  ways,  i.  410. 
PARROTS, 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
PARTICEPS  CRIMINIS.  (See  Clean  Hands— Covspzraot.) 

PARTRIDGES, 

when  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778,  779. 
PARTY,  (See  Jeopardy  —  New  Trial.) 

trial  broken  off  by  sickness  of,  i.  1032. 
**  PASS,"  (See  Counterfeit  Money  —  Utteb.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  288,  608. 
PASSION,  (See  Homicide  —  Manslauohtbb  —  Murdbb.) 

effect  of,  in  reducing  a  homicide  to  manslaughter,  ii.  697-718. 
PASSPORTS, 

violations  of,  indictable,  i.  484. 
PAUPERS, 

English  laws  concerning,  not  received  in  this  country,  i.  608. 

conspiracies  to  change  settlement  of,  ii.  218. 
PEACE,  (See  Bonds  fob  the  Peace  —  Breaches  ov  the  Pbacb 

—  Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer,  Sec.) 

breaches  of,  indictable,  i.  537,  539,  548,  591. 

libels  tend  to  breach  of,  i.  734. 

sureties  for,  part  of  the  sentence  for  misdemeanor,  1.  945. 
PEACOCKS, 

are  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  774. 
**  PECULIAR  PEOPLE," 

homicide  through  neglect  of,  to  employ  physician,  1.  805,  nota* 
PENAL  ACTION,  (See  Pardon— Penalties.) 

whether  wife  liable  in  — how,  of  iiusband,  i.  368-^66. 

whether  compounding,  indictable,  i.  712. 

judgment  in,  what,  i.  956,  957. 

laws  against  twice  in  jeopardy  do  not  extend  to,  L  900. 

may  be  pardoned,  i.  909-911. 
PENAL  STATUTES, 

when  ex  past  faeto^  i.  279. 
PENALTIES,  (See  Offences  —  Pardon — Punishment.) 

several,  may  be  inflicted  for  same  offence,  i.  1067. 
and  in  separate  suits,  i.  1067. 
PENDENCY,  (See  Peoceedinos  in  Courts — Quashino.) 

of  proceedings,  no  bar  to  fresh  ones,  i.  1014. 
PEOPLE  OF  COLOR.  (See  Negroes.) 

PER  INFORTUNIUM.  (See  Misadvbnturb.) 
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PERJURY,  (See  Affidavit  —  Omission  —  OpuriOKg  of  Withsssm 

—  SUBOBKATIOV  OF  PkBJURT — WITNESS.) 

and  subornation  of  perjury,  indictabla,  L  i68;  why,  i.  689|  79i. 

a  flpeoiss  ol  attempt,  i.  4^7. 

committed,  though   ilie  tastimcfliy  beliered  false  is  really  tmev  L 
437. 

whether,  committed  by  a  mere  reckless  swearing,  L  820. 

when  not  commiti^  by  a  bankrupt  swearing  to  his  schedule,  L  298. 

producing  conviction  in  a  capital  case,  how  viewed,  i.  604. 

punishment  of,  i.  942. 

difMpiftlififli  to  be  a  witness,  i.  974i  975. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  1014-1956. 

definitions,  ii.  1015  and  note. 
The  kind  of  oath,  and  tribunal  before  whieh  tak^i,  ii,  1017-1029. 

the  general  doctrine,  ii.  1017. 

form  of  the  oath,  ii.  1018  and  note. 

how  witness  brought  into  court,  immaterial*  ii.  1019* 

parfy  swearing  in  his  own  behalf,  iL  1019. 

oath  to  be  administered  by  qua  baring  aaUiori^,  ii.  IO2O9 1080. 

illustrations,  and  who  has  authority,  ii.  1020-1023. 

as  between  the  United  States  and  States,  Itc.,  iL  lOSS,  1028. 

instances  of  false  oaths  being,  iL  1024. 

Hawkins's  statement,  ii.  1025. 

must  be  in  a  course  qf  ju^e^  iL  1028. 

iUustratiQBS,  u.  1026, 1027. 

extra-judicial  oaths,  ii.  1027. 

cause  must  be  properly  in  court,  ii.  1028^ 

how,  of  defective  proceedings,  ii.  1028* 

how,  of  false  affidavits,  ii.  1029. 
The  question  of  materiality  to  the  issue,  ii.  1080-1042. 

mere  promissory  oath  no,  i.  1032. 

evidence  merely  affecting  credibility  of  witnosi,  L  lOSft* 

how,  ae  to  omission,  L  1089. 
The  testimony  as  being  false,  ii.  1048»  1044. 

general  view,  ii.  1043. 

contradictory  statements,  ii.  1044. 
The  intent,  whether  carelessness,  &c.,  suffideut,  ii.  1045-1048 
English  statvates  as  common  law  herei  ii.  1049, 1050. 
American  statutes,  ii.  1051-1053. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  1054-1056. 

degree  of  the  crime  —  punishment,  ii.  1054, 

attempts,  ii,  1055. 

subornation  of,  ii.  1056. 
<*  PERSON."  (See  Defence  of  Psbsoh  Ain>  Pbofbbtt— Exfosubx 

09  PbBSOIT — l2n>IVIDUAL  —  SsLF-DEFaNCB.) 

«<  PERSONAL  GOODS,"  (SeePEFEKoa  of  Person  anp  Pwputt 

—  Embezzlement  —  Goods  and  CH4TTBii6*) 
meaning  of  the  ir^nto,  ii.  785» 
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PERSONAL  PROPEBTT,  (S«e  Maliozocs  Mi0Ohib9.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  -785. 
as  the  subject  of  malicious  mischief,  i.  669. 
''  PERSONATING,"  (See  Falsk  Prbsoivatuto  ^  Faisb  Pbibtehobs 

—  OFFICSIt.) 

whether  person  must  be  living — have  lived,  L  758. 
PERSUADING  TO  ENLIST.  (See  RECRUiTiHa  Soldibbs.) 

PETIT  LARCENY,  (See  Gbavd  Labobmt  --  Labobvt.) 

what,  is,  i.  079. 

felony — punishment  not  death,  L  679,  985« 

no  accessories,  i.  660. 

accessory  after,  not  pnmababla,  i.  68b« 

whipping  for,  i.  942. 

whether,  disqualifies  to  be  a  witneea,  i.  974,  976*  . 

distinction  between,  and  grand  larceny,  ii.  884* 

prison  breach  on  imprisonment  for,  ii.  1084. 
PETIT  TREASON,  (See  TasAaoB.) 

what — unknown  in  this  country,  L  681,  779t 

how,  as  to  accessories,  i.  666. 
PHEASANTS, 

when,  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  773,  779. 
PHYSICAL  ELEMENTS,  (See  Phtsioax.  Fobob.) 

injuries  produced  by  means  of,  indictable,  i.  557,  558. 
PHYSICAL  FORCE,  (See  Assault — Fobcb — Mbbtal  Fobob.) 

what  is,  i.  546. 

all  injuries  to  the  person  by,  indictable,  i.  548,  556. 

directed  against  property  rights,  i.  574  et  seq. 
PHYSICIAN,  (See  Malpbactigb.) 

when,  indictable  for  homicide  of  patient,  L  217,  314;  ii,  664,  685. 
for  malpractice,  i.  558,  896. 
having  carnal  intercourse  vdth  patient,  ii,  86. 
PICKPOCKET,  (See  Labgbbt— Laboent  fbom  tbe  Pbbsov.) 

whether  there  must  be  any  thing  in  the  pocket,  i.  741,  743,  744. 
PIGEONS, 

when,  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778,  779* 
PILLORY, 

standing  in,  as  a  punishment,  i.  942,  943. 
PIRACY,  (See  High  Seas — Oobab — Pibatioal  Aoobbssiovs.) 

oommon  right  of  nations  to  punish,  i.  120. 

capture  of  vessel  supposed,  through  mistake,  to  be  piratical,  L  806. 

conviction  in  one  country  bars  prosecution  in  another,  i.  985. 
General  discusmn  of  the  law  of,  ii.  1057-1068, 

against  what  law  the  offenoe  of,  ii.  1057* 

defined  and  explained,  ii.  1058  and  note. 

by  whom  and  against  what,  ii.  1059. 

under  law  of  nations  in  United  States,  ii.  1060« 

authorities,  ii.  1061;  statutes,  ii.  1002. 

general  views,  &c.,  ii.  1062,  1063. 
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PIRATICAL  AGGRESSIONS,  (See  Pibaot.) 

when  foiieitore  follows,  i.  826. 
PLAINTIFFS, 

must  be  free  from  blame,  i.  11. 
entitled  to  complain,  L  11. 
PLEA— PLEAD, 

meaning  of,  i.  1014. 

without  plea,  no  jeopardy  barring  second  prosecution,  L  1029  a. 
POISON,  (See  Ai>Mnn8TERii70  Poisok  —  Attempt.) 

who  held  as  principal  in  administering,  i.  651. 
*       no  attempt,  when  substance  not  poisonous,  i.  756. 

whether,  must  be  in  a  form  capable  of  poisoning,  i.  758. 
POLECATS, 

not  subjects  of-  larceny,  ii.  778. 
POLITICAL  LIBELS, 

law  of,  ii.  937,  note. 
POLITICAL  PRISONER,  (See  Pbibohxb  of  Wam.) 

meaning  of  the  term,  i.  64,  note« 
POLYGAMY, 

whether,  indictable,  i.  502. 
POPULATION, 

and  growth  of,  how  the  law  protects,  i.  509-^18,  515,  516. 
PORTS,  (See  Jukisdictiok  —  Maritime  Jurisdictiok.) 

of  foreign  countries,  crimes  committed  in  vessels  within,  i.  117« 
POSSESSION,  (See  Custody  —  Larceny.) 

with  intent  to  commit  crime,  whether  indictable,  i.  204. 

is  evidence  of  procuring,  i.  204. 

difference  between,  and  custody,  ii.  824  et  seq. 
POST  LETTER,  (See  Embezzlement  —  Lbttsb  Cabbibb.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  785,  904,  note. 
POSTAL  OFFENCES, 

stated  and  discussed,  ii.  904,  note. 
POST-OFFICE, 

what  is  a,  ii.  904,  note. 
POWDER  MAGAZINE,  (See  Nuisanob.) 

when,  an  indictable  nuisance,  i.  1098. 
*»  PREMEDITATED  DESIGN," 

words,  in  statutes  against  mayhem,  ii.  1006. 
PRESS.  (See  Libel  —  Libel  and  Slander  —  Liberty  ov  Sfbboh— 

Obscene  Libel  —  Pcblisheb.) 
PRESUMPTIONS, 

what,  as  to  **  malice  aforethought,"  ii.  678  a,  678  5. 
PRETENCES,  FALSE.  (See  Cheats  •—  False  Pretences.) 

PRETENDED  TITLES,  (See  Title.) 

general  discussion  of  the  offence  of  buying  and  selling,  ii.  186-140. 
(See  Champerty  and  Maintenance.) 
PRINCIPAL,    (See  Principal  and  Accessory — Principal  and  Aobnt.) 

in  crime,  who  is,  i.  604,  675,  676. 
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PRINCIPAL,  —continued. 

general  view  of  the  law  concerning,  i.  646-659. 

where  seyeral  persona  commit  distinct  component  acts,  i.  650. 

need  not  be  present,  i.  651. 

except  constnictively,  i.  658. 

may  be  also  accessory,  i.  664. 

one  indicted  as,  not  convicted  as  accessory,  i.  803. 
PRINCIPAL  AND  ACCESSORY,  (See  Accsssobt  —  Pbinoipal.) 

distinction  of,  i.  604. 

conviction  of  the  one  as  evidence  against  the  other,  i.  669. 
PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT,-         •  (See  Agbnt  —  Mastbb  —  Sbbyakt.) 

employer  of  another  to  conmiit  crime,  guilty,  i.  631. 

varying  from  principal's  orders,  i.  636-641. 
PRINT.  (See  Obscene  Libel  —  Pbess  —  Publisbeb.) 

PRISON  BREACH,  (See  Pbison  Bbeach,  Rescue,  and  Esoaps.) 

indictable,  i.  466. 

how  far  wife  liable  who  assists  husband  in,  i.  359. 

assisting  in,  whether  makes  accessory  after,  i.  69&-697. 
PRISON  BREACH,  RESCUE,  AND  ESCAPE,  (See  Bbeaking  — 

Escape  —  Prison  Breach  —  Rescub.) 
General  discussion  of  these  offences,  ii.  1064-1106. 

definitions,  ii.  1065. 

viewed  either  as  substantive  offences  or  accessorial,  ii.  1066. 
These  several  offences  viewed  as  accessorial,  ii.  1068,  1069. 
The  substantive  offence  of  prison  breach,  ii.  1070-1084. 

ancient  common  law,  and  1  Edw.  2,  stat.  2,  ii.  1070. 

this  statute  common  law  with  us — its  effect,  ii.  1070. 

what  is  a  breaking,  ii.  1071,  1072,  1075  et  seq. 

the  imprisonment  must  be  for  crime,  ii.  1072. 

assisting,  how  in  principle,  ii.  1073. 

must  not  be  unlawful,  ii.  1074. 

some  general  views  —  quotation  from  Oabbett,  ii.  1076  et  seq. 

punishment,  ii.  1105. 

Gabbett's  definition,  &c.,  of  prison  breach,  ii.  1076. 

further  views  by  Gabbett,  ii.  1077-1083. 

where  the  imprisonment  is  for  petit  larceny,  ii.  1084. 
The  substantive  offence  of  rescue,  ii.  1085-1091. 
The  substantive  offence  of  escape,  ii.  1092-1106. 

general  views,  ii.  1092. 

expositions  from  Gabbett,  ii.  1093-1102. 

escape  by  the  prisoner  himself,  ii.  1103,  1104. 

English  and  American  statutes,  ii.  1106. 
PRISONER  OF  WAR,         ^    (See  Habeas  Cobpus— Polztxgax.  Pbxs- 

ONEB  —  State  Pbiboneb.) 

meaning  of  the  term,  i.  63,  note,  64,  note. 

cannot  be  released  on  habe€u  corpus,  i.  63  and  note. 
PRIVATEER,  (See  PibactO 

aggressing  on  nation  not  commissioned  against,  i.  131. 
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FRIVATEEB,  —  condnfied. 

belonging  to  an  nnreoognized  belligennt,  ii.  1057,  iioto»  1058, 1050. 
"  PRIVATELY," 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  896. 
PRIVATE  RIGHTS.  (See  Vested  Bioht8.) 

PRIVATE  SATISFACTION,  (See  Comfouxdivq  CBOCBt) 

when,  may  be  taken  of  the  criminal,  i.  713  and  note. 

effect  of  agreement  to  forbear  prosecntion,  i.  714. 
PRIVATE  WAY,  (See  Wat.) 

obstmotlon  of,  not  indictable,  i.  245. 
PRIVILEGED  G0MMUNICATI0N8,  (See  Lawtsm -*  Lnu  a«b 

Slamdss.) 

as  between  counsel  and  client,  i.  805. 

what  and  how,  in  law  of  libel,  ii.  914. 
PRIZE  FIGHT,  (See  AvFEAT-^-FiGHTuro.) 

indictable,  i.  535. 

persons  present  ooontenanoing,  indictable,  i.  632,  058  ;  ii.  S5. 
FROCEEDINGS.  (See  Legibultiyb  P&ooBBDOias -^  Putdskot — 

Pbobeoution.) 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  COURTS, 

publication  of,  when  a  contempt,  it  250. 

when  publication  of,  privileged,  ii.  915-917. 
FROCEDURE,  (See  Couet.) 

In  United  States  courts,  how  regulated,  i.  194. 
PROCURER,  (See  Aocessort — Nuzbancs — Pbihczpal  axi)  Ao- 

CB880EY.) 

of  a  statutory  crime,  guUtj  as  the  doer,  i.  004. 
PROFANE  SWEARING,  (See  Blasphbict  and  Pbofajtbioms.) 

whether,  indictable,  i.  498  ;  ii.  79. 
PROMISE,  (See  Marriaob.) 

false,  not  a  false  pretence,  ii.  419. 
PROMISSORY  NOTE,  (See  FoEaBRT  *-**  Larobvt.) 

what  is,  ii.  785,  787. 

whether,  subject  of  larceny,  i.  578  ;  ii.  788,  785. 

whether,  a  token  in  the  law  of  cheat,  IL  157. 

what  is  not  a  larceny  of  a,  Ii.  787. 
PROPERTY,  (See  Dbfbmob  or  Pbrboit  avd  PRorBETT— Dbvbkcb 

or  PROPERTT  -p—  FoRr EiTUEB  — »  Perboital  Propbrtt.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  857  a. 

men  do  as  they  will  with  their  own,  i.  514,  576* 

injuries  to,  by  physical  force,  i.  575  el  seq. 

by  mental  anc^  moral  force,  i.  581  et  seq. 

its  relations  to  crime,  i.  818*835. 
PROPHECIES, 

false  and  pretended,  whether  indictable,  1.  497. 
PROSECUTIONS,  ,     (See  Jeopardy -*- PROOBBDnrot  *— Burr -^ 

Threat  to  indict.) 
seyeral,  for  one  crime,  i.  1087-1069. 
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PROTECTION,  (See  Government  —  Indivipuai.  —  Public  Con- 

YSNiENCB — Public  Education — Public  Health  —  Public  Mobals 
—  Public  Order  —  Public  RsvioruK  —  Pubuq  Satbtt  —  Public 
Tranquillity -^  Public  Wealth.) 
Discusnon  of  the,  given  the  severed  interests  of  society,  i.  460-507. 
PROVISIONS.  (See  Fqod  —  Unwholesome  £*oop.) 

PUBERTY,  (See  Rape.) 

legal  age  of,  i.  878,  554;  ii.  1117, 1118. 
PUBLIC, 

how  the  criminal  law  protects  the,  i.  450-M8* 

whether  token  must  be,  in  cheat,  ii,  157* 

as  to  public  cheats,  ii.  161-1^. 
PUBLIC  CONVENIENCE, 

how  the  law  protects,  i.  530-582, 
PUBLIC  CONVEYANCES, 

homicide  from  negligeooe  in  running,  u.  062  a* 
PUBLIC  DUTY, 

all  disobedience  of,  indictable,  i.  239* ' 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION,   ' 

how  the  law  regards,  i.  507,  508* 
PUBLIC  6AMING--H0USE.  (See  GAiONChHousBS.) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH, 

whatever  tends  to  injure,  indictable,  i.  48&-404. 
PUBLIC  HOUSE.  (See  Inn.) 

PUBLIC  INDECENCY,  (See  Exposure  of  Pebsov.) 

what  —  indictable  under  a  statute,  i.  1184. 
PUBLIC  MEETINGS.  (See  Distuebino  MBETUiaE.) 

PUBLIC  MORALS, 

every  act  which  impairs,  indictable,  i.  500. 

protected  bv  the  criminal  law,  L  501-506. 
PUBLIC  NUISANCE,  (See  Nuisance.) 

PUBLIC  ORDER, 

how  the  li^w  protects,  i.  638-54d. 
"  PUBLIC  PLACE," 

meaning  of  the  words,  i.  1128;  ii.  2. 
"PUBLIC  PROPERTY," 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  986. 
PUBLIC  REVENUE,  (See  Govsrnicskt— Retekus  Laws.) 

concern  of  the  general  government,  views  of,  L  486-438> 

sources  of,  i.  486. 
PUBLIC  SAFETY, 

how  the  law  protects,  i.  580-582. 
PUBLIC  SHOW,  (See  Nuisance --Obsobne  Libbi..) 

when,  indictable,  i.  504. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  of,  U  1145-1149. 

general  doctrine,  i.  1145. 

New  York  statute,  i.  1147. 

Massachusetts  statute,  i.  1148. 
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PUBLIC  SROW, —conHnued. 

Vennoiit  statute,  i.  1149. 
PUBLIC  SQUARES,  (See  Wat.) 

obfltnictions  of,  injuries  to,  neglect  to  repair,  indictable,  L  631. 
PUBLIC   TRANQUILLITY, 

how  the  law  protects,  i.  538-543. 
PUBLIC  WAY.  (See  Kayigable  Riybbs  —  Nuisakcb  —  Pbiyatb 

Wat  —  Wat.) 
PUBLIC  WEALTH, 

how  the  law  protects,  i.  509,  514,  517-529. 
PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  (See  Distusbikg  Mbbtings.) 

PUBLIC  WRONGS,  (See  Public.) 

when  private  injuries  are  indictable  as,  i.  282,  233« 
PUBLICATION.  (See  Coukt.) 

PUBLISHER,  (See  Libel  and  Slander.) 

of  newspaper,  liable  criminally  for  its  contents,  L  22L 
«« PUNCHEON," 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  294. 
PUNISHMENT,  (See  Jbopabdt  ^  OnrBNCB  —  Pabdok — Fbk ai/- 

TIES.) 

the  object  of,  i.  210. 

where  statute  imconstitutional,  as  increasing  the,  i.  279. 

statute  not  providing,  to  disobey  still  indictable,  i.  237,  238. 
so  civil  injury  suable,  i.  237. 

taken  away  by  pardon,  i.  916. 

what  concerns  the,  must  be  alleged  in  the  indictment,  ii.  52. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  they  i.  927-958. 
Introductory  view,  i.  927-932. 

Sentence  to  unauthorized,  erroneous,  i.  930-932. 

defendant  taking  advantage  of  error  in  his  favor  in,  i.  930-932. 

punishment  in  this  country  generally  by  statute,  i.  938. 

province  of  court  and  jury  as  to  the,  i.  934. 
The  punishment  of  felony  —  benefit  of  clergy,  i.  935-939. 

at  common  law,  usually  death  —  exceptions,  i.  935. 

benefit  of  clergy,  i.  936-938. 

punishment,  what  in  this  country,  i.  939. 
Punishment  generally  and  of  misdemeanor,  i.  940-953. 

at  conmion  law,  usually  fine  and  imprisonment,  i.  940. 

whether  limited — whether  one  or  both,  i.  940,  941. 

construction  of  statutes,  i.  941. 

whipping,  pillory,  ducking,  &c.,  i.  942  and  note. 

these  not  used  in  this  country,  i.  943. 

forfeiture  as  part  of  the  punishment,  i.  944. 

sureties  for  the  peace  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  i.  9i5b 

cruel  and  unusual,  what — forbidden,  i.  946,  947* 

matter  in  aggravation  and  mitigation,  i.  948. 

in  felonies,  how  as  to  such  matter,  i.  949. 

how  matter  affecting  the,  shown,  i.  950. 
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PUNISHMENT, — continued. 

day  of  executioii,  how  far  material,  i.  961. 

several  successiye  conyictioiis,  i.  953. 
Concerning  joint  oonviotionB,  1.  954-958. 

each  suffers  the  whole  punishment  —  judgment  aevenlf  L  954-958. 

rule  in  civil  jurisprudence  different,  i.  955. 

how,  in  penal  actions,  i.  956,  957  and  note. 

conflict  of  opinion,  i.  958. 
**PUT  OFF,"  (See  Couitterfbitikg  —  Fobgbst  »  Uttbbbd  ajtd 

Put  of'f.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  288,  608. 

QUARANTINE, 

laws  of,  on  what  principle,  i.  492. 

disobedience  to  order  for  performing,  indictable,  i.  240. 
QUARRELS, 

homicide  in,  ii.  701-718. 
QUASHING,  (See  Coubt  —  Indicthbnt — Nol.  Pbos.  —  Pbndbvot 

—  Pboceedikos  in  Coubts.) 

indictment,  effect  as  to  second  prosecution,  i.  1014,  1027. 


RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS, 

compellable  to  have  cattle-guards  at  crossings,  i.  498,  note. 

indictable  under  statute  for  causing  death,  i.  531. 
RAILROAD  PASSENGER  TICKET, 

forging  of,  indictable,  ii.  546. 
RAPE,  (See  Attempt  —  Assault  —  Cabkal  Abusb  —  Pubbbtt.) 

what  —  indictable,  i.  554. 

cannot  be,  where  woman  consents,  i.  259,  766;  ii.  1120. 

how,  consent  obtained  by  fraud,  i.  261 ;  ii.  1122. 
on  insane  woman,  i.  201 ;  ii.  1121, 1128. 

age  of  puberty,  as  to,  i.  873,  554. 

attempt  to  conmiit,  when,  i.  737  and  note,  746,  762. 

neither,  nor  attempt,  by  boy  under  fourteen,  i.  737,  746,  768. 

whether,  can  also  be  assault,  i.  788;  ii.  56. 

on  daughter,  conviction  for  incest,  i.  795. 

indictment  for,  conviction  for  assault  and  battery,  i.  808,  809. 

punishment  at  common  law,  not  death,  i.  935. 

burglary  with  intent  to  commit,  is  no  assault,  ii.  56. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  off  ii.  1107-1136. 

definition  obscure  in  the  books,  ii.  1107. 

division  of  the  subject,  ii.  1107. 

history  of  the  biw,  ii.  1108-1112. 

the  true  definition,  ii.  1113-1116. 

the  man  who  commits  the  offence,  ii.  1116, 1117. 

the  woman  on  whom  it  is  committed,  ii.  1118, 1119. 
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RAPE, — continued. 

kind  of  force  neceesary,  3.  lldO,  1121* 

what  consent  prevent  act  from  being,  ii.  1122-1196* 

ether,  chloroform,  in  committing,  iL  1126. 

the  oarnal  knowledge  ^endasiim,  ii.  1127-1132. 
penetration,  ii.  1112* 

carnal  abuse  of  childreoEi,  ii.  1133. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  1184-1136. 

is  felony  -^  the  psnishmMiti  il.  1134. 

aiders  at  the  fact,  ii.  1135;  attemptSi  ii.  1183. 
REAL  ESTATE,  (See  Lakd.) 

whether,  the  subject  of  malicious  mischief,  L  669;  iL  984,  985. 

h«w  protected  by  the  criminal  law,  L  577. 

as  subject  of  larceny,  ii.  762-;766,  770,  783. 
REASON  AND  CONSCIENCE,  '        (9e«  Dmm  Law.) 

their  foro4  u  l^gd  Mifaority,  L  42. 
REASONING, 

legal,  differs  from  legislatiye,  L  277. 
RBC  APTURE,  (See  Pkesoival  PBOPBBrr  -^  Piofbbtt.) 

of  property,  the  light,  i.  580. 
RECEIPT,  (See  Forosiit.) 

what  forgery  of,  is  indictable,  ii.  546. 

for  money  or  goods,  what,  ii.  564,  785. 

what  is  not  a  larceny  of,  ii.  787. 
RECEIVING  STOLEU  GOODS,  (See  EnusuntBirt*^  Goods  akd 

Chattsls  ^^  LABCBHr.) 

is  a  species  of  larceny,  i.  567. 

no  offence  to  take  back  one's  own  g6ods  stolon,  L  394« 
how  aiiotlker*s,  i.  699. 

statute  against,  how  construed,  i.  785. 

when,  both  felony  and  misdemeanor,  i.  789. 

disqualifies  to  be  a  witness,  i.  974. 
Oeneral  disctunon  o/th4  offenoi  </,  iL  1187-1148. 

general  view,  ii.  1137. 

the  intent,  ii.  1188. 

the  Act  of  receiving,  ii.  1189. 

the  property  as  being  stolen,  ii.  1140, 1141« 

how  of  goods  embezzled,  ii.  1141. 

hufAtand  and  wife,  ii.  1142. 
RECORD,  (See  CouNTEBrCiTiMO  -^  CotJRT  —  Foagbrt  -^  LABCsirr.) 

altering  or  counterfeiting,  indictable,  i.  468. 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  570,  785. 

of  court,  whether  subject  cf  laroeoy,  ii.  768  and  note. 
RECRUITING  SOLDIERS,  (See  Enticiko  Soldiers.) 

construction   of  the  MassachusettB  statute  oonoeming,  i.  752   and 
note. 
REFEREES,  (See  AWar6.> 

refusal  of,  to  report,  a  contempt  oi  oourt,  iL  256* 
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••  REGISTRY,"  (See  Fokokrt.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  570. 
REGRATING, 

the  offence  of,  eonaidered,  i.  518-629. 
RELIGION,  (See  Chribtianitt  —  Cokspibaot.) 

essential  to  society,  i.  495. 

established,  in  England,  not  in  this  country,  i.  496. 

conspiracy  to  subvert,  ii.  328. 
RELIGIOUS  IMPOSTURE, 

whether,  indictable,  i.  497. 
RELIGIOUS  MEETINGS.  (See  DisTtntBnro  Mbbtiko8.) 

REMEDIES.  (See  Concurbbnt  Rehbdibs  —  Covbt  -^  Pbocbbdiboii 

IN  Court.) 
REMOTE  CAUSES.  (See  Small  Tbikos.) 

REPETITION  OF  THE  OFFENCE, 

of  laws  which  provide  special  panishmeBt  for,  i.  969-966. 
REPUTATION,  (See  Libel  ai^d  Slandbb  —  Slabdbb.) 

as  to  protection  of,  by  law,  i.  591. 

conspiracy  against,  indictable,  i.  591,  Bote. 
«*  REQUEST," 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  5(M),  786. 
RESCUE,  (See  Pbison  Bbbach,  Rbscub,  abb  EaoAm.) 

of  prisoner,  indictable,  i.  466. 

of  goodft,  1.467;  ii.  111. 

persons  guilty  of,  who  do  not  aid  in  the  entire  act,  L  689. 

whether,  makes  Accessory  alter,  i.  695^97;  ii.  1066^*1069. 

as  constituting  an  afEray,  ii.  6. 
RESISTING   OFFICER,  (See  Abbbst^Obstbuctibo  Justiob*— 

Offzcbb.) 

intent  to  resist,  what,  i.  840. 

no  warrant,  immaterial  that  defendant  did  not  know  ii,  i.  440. 

indictable,  i.  464,  465. 

when  obstnicting  coroner  indictable,  i.  688. 

whether,  makes  accessory  after,  i.  696,  697. 
"RETREATING  TO  THE  WALL,"  (See  Dbtbbob  of  Pbbsob 

AND  PR01»BRtT — SbLF-DbFENOB.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  i.  850. 

must  be  in  good  faith,  i.  871. 
RETROSPECTIVE  LAWS.  (See  Vbstbd  Rights.) 

REVENUE,  (See  Public  Revenue  —  Revenue  Laws.) 

of  government,  conspiracy  to  lessen,  indictable,  ii.  226. 
REVENUE  LAWS,  (See  Pubuc  Revenue.) 

object  of,  i.  488. 

when  necessity  excuses  violation  of,  i.  851,  862,  824. 

enforced  by  forfeitures,  1.  821. 

forfeiture  avoided  by  necessity,  &c.,  i.  824. 
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BEVOLT,  (See  Foreign  Government  —  Goternhent  —  Juris- 

diction.) I 

cases  relating  to,  oollected,  i.  564,  note. 

.attempts  to  excite,  against  foreign  governments,  L  48i. 
BEVOLUTION, 

does  not  change  the  law,  i.  14. 
BING-DROPPING,  (See  False  Pretences  —  Larcsnt.) 

goods  obtained  by,  when  larceny,  ii.  819. 
BIOT,  (See  Rout  —  Unlawful  Assembly.) 

what  —  indictable,  i.  534. 

corporation  cannot  commit,  i.  422. 

riotous  conduct,  i.  587,  540. 

all  who  countenance,  indictable  as  principals,  i.  682,  668« 

liability  for  accidental  results  of,  i.  637. 

and  assault,  indictment  for,  conviction  of  assault,  L  70& 

in  defence  of  property,  not  justifiable,  i.  875. 

whether,  includes  an  assault,  ii.  56. 

a  sort  of  conspiracy,  ii.  226. 

conspiracies  to  commit,  ii.  226. 

right  and  duty  to  suppress,  ii.  653-656. 

homicide  committed  in,  murder,  ii.  691. 
C^eneral  diaeusnon  of  the  offence  of^  ii.  1143-1155* 

definitions,  ii.  1143  and  note. 
The  persons  committing  the,  how  many,  &o.,  ii.  1144-1146. 
The  nature  of  the  act,  ii.  1147-1151. 

apprehension  of  danger — form  of  indictment,  ii.  1147. 

whether,  must  relate  to  a  private  quarrel,  ii.  1147  and  note. 

how  many  must  be  alarmed,  ii.  1148. 

thing  accomplished  need  not  be  unlawful,  ii.  1149. 

lawful  assembly  becoming,  ii.  1150. 

how  far  the  act  of,  must  proceed,  ii.  1151.  I 

The  intent,  ii.  1152. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  1153-1155.  i 

whether,  is  misdemeanor  or  felony,  ii.  1153. 

what  countenance  of,  makes  one  guilty,  ii.  1153. 

conviction  of  less  offence  —  former  jeopardy,  ii.  1164. 

attempts  to  commit,  ii.  1155. 
BIVER.  (See   Nayioablb   Biyers -^  Nuibakcb  —  Territoriai. 

Limits  —  Wat.) 
BO  AD.  (See  Wat.) 

BOBBERY,  (See  Attempt  —  Burolart  —  Compound  Larcent  — 

Defence  of  Person  and  Propertt  —  Larcent.) 

what — indictable,  i.  553. 

an  aggravated  larceny,  i.  553,  567. 

by  taking  money  to  desist  from  a  rape,  i.  329. 

whether  marital  coercion  excuses,  i.  358,  361. 

how  fear  essential  in,  i.  438. 

whether  assault  essential  in,  i.  438. 
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ROBfiERT, — continued. 

requires  physical  force  —not  mental,  i.  688. 
what  does  not  amount  to  aiding  another  in,  1.  080. 
not,  to  compel  one  to  write  an  order  for  goods,  L  748. 

nor  is  this  an  attempt  to  rob,  i.  748. 
on  high  seas,  conyiction  of,  in  only  one  oonntry,  i.  08& 
acquittal  of,  bars  indictment  for  larceny,  L  1065. 
in  house,  and  burglary,  two  crimes  or  one,  i.  1068, 1064. 
General  discussion  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  1156-1182. 
definitions,  ii.  1156  and  note. 
The  krceny,  ii.  115&-1165. 
is  a  compoimd  larceny,  ii.  1158. 
the  aggrayating  matter, — illustrations,  iL  1159. 
subjects  of  larceny  by  statute,  ii.  1160. 
asportation  —  yalue,  ii.  1161, 1162. 
intent,  returning  thing  taken,  &c.,  ii.  1162  a,  1168. 
yielding  property  under  compulsion,  ii,  1164. 
The  act  of  yiolence,  ii.  1166-1178. 
must  be  physical  act,  or  threatening  demonstration,  ii.  1166, 1178. 

charge  of  sodomy,  ii.  1172. 
where  there  is  real  yiolence  to  the  person,  iL  1167,  1168. 
where  there  is  apprehended  yiolence,  ii.  1169, 1170. 
threats  of  burning  the  house,  ii.  1171. 
threat  of  prosecution,  ii.  1178. 
The  fear,  u.  1174r-1176. 

MThat  deemed  the  person — possession,  ii.  1177, 1178. 
Concluding  questions,  iL  1179-1182. 
is  felony,  iL  1179;  aiders  at  the  fact,  ii.  1180. 
attempts,  ii.  1181 ;  preyious  jeopardy,  ii.  1182. 
robbing  in  particular  places,  ii.  1182. 
ROBBING  THE  MAIL.         *    (See  Embbzzlbmbnt  —  Lbttbb  Cabbisb 

—  Labcbnt — Postal  Ofvskoss.) 
ROGUES, 

how  punished,  L  515,  516. 
ROUT,  (See  Riot — Unlawtul  Assbmblt.) 

what  —  indictable,  i.  584. 
the  offence  of,  considered,  ii.  1188-1186. 


SABBATH.  (See  Christiakitt  »  Lobd'b  Day — Rblioiov.) 

SAFE  CONDUCT, 

yiolations  of,  indictable,  i.  484. 
SAFETY.  (See  Public  Safbtt.) 

SALE.  (See  Jxtdiol^ll  Salbs.) 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR.  (See  Intoxioatino  Liquob.) 

SAME  OFFENCE,         (SeeJBOPABDT — OrrBKCBS  as  inolubbd  wiTHur 

OKB  Akothbb.) 

what  is  the,  L  104&-1069. 
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SCHEDULE.  (See  Bankbcpt.) 

SCHOOLMASTER,  (See  Schools  »  Tsaohib  ahd  Pufil.) 

whether,  must  be  licensed,  i.  507. 

right  of,  to  chastase  papil,  i.  886. 

oommitting  indecent  assanlt  on  pnpil,  ii.  86. 
SCHOOLS,  (See  Distubbiho  Mebtikos.) 

the  offence  of  distorbing,  ii.  802,  806. 
SCOLD.  (See  Common  Scold.) 

SCOTCH  LAW,  (See  Blasphemy  and  PROFANBims  —  FonsiaK 

Law — JuiusDicTiON  —  Law  —  Law  or  Nations.) 

takes  cognizance  of  any  offences  obyionsly  criminal,  i.  86. 

its  weight  in  questions  of  our  own  criminal  law,  i.  41. 
SCRIPTURES,  (See  Chsistianitt  —  Rxligion.) 

reviling  the,  indictable,  ii.  77,  88. 
SEA.  (See  High  Seas  —  Maeitime  Jueibdxotion — OoBAir.) 

SEA-CAPTAJN.  (See  Mastxb  Mabxnbr.) 

SEAMEN.  (See  Desertion  —  Master  Marinse.) 

SEA-SHORE,  (See  Teeritorlil  Limits.) 

jurisdiction  orer,  i.  146. 
SEA-WEED, 

when  subject  of  larceny,  ii.  877. 
SECOND  OFFENCE,  (See  Jeopardy  —  Offences  as  dtoludbd 

within  one   ANOTHfeE.) 

laws  punishing  the,  more  heavily  than  the  first,  i.  010»  959-066. 

must  be  averred  in  the  indictment,  i.  961. 

form  of  allegation,  i.  962. 

previous  conviction,  how  established,  i.  968. 

form  of  procedure,  i.  964. 
SECOND  PROSECUTION.  (See  Jeopardy.) 

SECONDS,  (See  Duelling.) 

in  duel,  guilty  of  murder,  i.  654;  ii.  811. 
SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION, 

carries  ministerial  dignity,  i.  128. 

not  responsible  to  laws  of  the  country,  i.  128. 
"  SECRETE," 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  904,  note. 
«'  SECURITIES  AND  EFFECTS,'* 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  785. 
SECURITY,  (See  Valuable  Security.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  570  h, 
*'  SE  DEFENDENDO.*'  (See  Sblf-Defenos.) 

SEDITION, 

offence  of,  considered,  i.  457  and  note.  \ 

SELECTMAN, 

is  a  "  public  officer,"  ii.  849. 

neglecting  official  duties,  ii.  988.  j 

SELF,  (See  Mathrm  —  Self>Murdee.) 

what  injmies  a  man  may  inflict  on,  i.  2*'M),  260.  i 
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SELF-DEFENCE,  (See  Defencb  —  Defencb  of  Person  and  Pbop- 

EBTT  —  Homicide  —  Life  —  Person.) 

exercise  of,  when  thought  neoessary  through  mistake,  L  805. 

assault  in,  ii.  89-41. 

homicide  in,  what,  &c.,  ii.  021,  622. 

murder  or  manslaughter,  ii.  607-718. 
General  discussion  of  the  right  o/,  i.  888-876.  (See  Homicide.) 

SELF-MURDER, 

unlawful,  i.  259. 

is  felony  in  England,  i.  511,  615;  how  here,  i.  511. 

one  who  counsels  to,  how  and  when  guilty,  i.  510,  652. 

two  agi^eeing  to,  surviyor  guilty,  i.  652. 

forfeiture  for,  at  common  law,  i.  968. 

the  offence  of,  considered,  ii.  1187. 
"  SELL,"  (See  Foroert.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  608. 
SELLING  WIFE.  (See  Wife.) 

SENTENCE,  (See  Arrest  of  Jitdoment  ^  Ebronsotjs  Sentence 

—  Pardon.) 

day  not  material  in,  i.  951. 

on  successive  conyictions,  i.  953. 

how,  in  penal  actions,  i.  795,  796. 

when  can  be  no  valid,  no  jeopardy,  i.  1021-1041.        (See  Jeopardt.) 
SEPULTURE,  (See  Burial  —  Corpse  —  Dead  Bodies.) 

offences  against,  considered,  ii.  1188-1190. 
SERVANT,  (See  Aobnt  —  Master  —  Master  and  Servant.) 

in  criminal  law,  who,  ii.  831-883. 

when  master  criminally  responsible  for  acts  of,  i.  218-221,  816,  817. 

command  of  master,  not  justify  crime  of,  i.  355. 

when  neglect  to  supply,  with  food,  indictable,  i.  557. 

may  commit  arson  of  master's  house  in  which  he  lives,  ii.  18. 

may  maintain  master  in  his  suits,  ii.  128. 
SETTLEMENT, 

of  pauper,  conspiracies  to  change,  ii  218. 
SHEEP, 

are  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  774. 
SHERIFF,         (See  Arrest  —  Office  —  Officer  —  Rbsistino  Officer.) 

whether,  indictable  for  act  of  deputy,  i.  218. 

for  what  malfeasance  indictable,  ii.  978. 
"  SHIP  OR  VESSEL."  (See  Vessel.) 

••  SHOOT  AT," 

meaning  of  the  words,  i.  758. 
SHOP  BREAKINGS,  (See  Breaking  —  Burglary,  &c.) 

indictable  under  statutes,  i.  559. 
SHOW.  (See  Purlic  Show.) 

"  SHOW  FORTH  IN  EVIDENCE,"  (See  Evidence  —  Forgery.) 

legal  meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  608. 
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SHROUD, 

is  the  sabjeot  of  larceny,  ii.  780» 
SICE,  (See  Public  Hkalth.) 

injuring  one  who  is,  by  discharge  of  gon,  i.  649. 
SICKNESS,  (See  Jbopardt  —  Juror  —  WirirBas.) 

trial  broken  off  by,  how,  as  to  jeopardy,  i.  1032,  1037. 
SIGNATURE.  (See  Misrxabikg  a  Writing.) 

<*  SIMILAR  PIECES,"  (See  CouNTERFEfTiNO.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  288. 
SIMILITUDE,     .      (See  Counterfeiting  —  Foroert.) 

necessary  to  constitute  counterfeiting  the  coin,  iL  201. 

how  far  necessary  in  forgery,  ii.  592-^5. 
SIMONY,  (See  Ecclesiastical  Bsneficx.) 

indictable  in  England,  i.  490. 
SIMPLE  LARCENY.  (See  Larcbnt.) 

SINGING  BIRDS, 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
SLANDER,  VERBAL,  (See  Libel  and  Slander.) 

when,  indictable,  i.  470,  540;  ii.  946-947;  why,  L  691. 

effect  of  pardon  on  action  for,  i.  917. 

whether  conspiracy  to,  indictable,  ii.  217. 

as  spoken  to  a  justice  or  judge,  ii.  265,  266. 
SLAUGHTEBr-HOUSE,  (See  Offensive  Trades.) 

when,  nuisance  indictable,  i.  1141. 
SLAVE,  (See  Emancipation  —  Free  Negroes  —  Negro.) 

statutes  against  taking,  on  board  steamboats  without  a  pass,  i.  807. 

permitting,  to  hire  time  —  construction  of  statute  against,  i.  669. 

homicides  by,  what  court  try  in  Tennessee,  i.  811. 

intending  to  steal,  killed,  i.  854,  856. 
SLAVE  TRADE, 

cases  relating  to  the,  collected,  i.  564,  note. 
SLAVERY,  (See  Emancipation.) 

selling  into,  as  a  punishment,  i.  947* 
SLITTING  THE  NOSTRILS, 

as  a  punishment,  i.  942  and  note. 
SMALL  THINGS,  (See  Maxims.) 

Oeneral  diacuuionf 

of  the  doctrine  of  the  magnitude  of  the  intent,  i.  216-222. 

magnitude  of  the  act,  i.  212-229. 
Some  partictUar  questiotUj  — 

law  does  not  regard,  i.  10. 

carelessness  may  be  too  small  for  law  to  notice,  i.  216. 

public  wrongs  may  be  too  small  to  be  indictable,  i.  239. 

offences  viewed  differently  according  to  degree  of  enormity,  i.  247. 

intent  too  little  of  evil  to  make  act  unintended  indictable,  i.  334. 

mental  incapacity  may  be  too  small  to  excuse,  i.  376. 

near  or  remote  consequences  of  an  act,  i.  406. 

how  rule  of,  applies  in  larceny,  i.  579. 
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SMALL  THINGS,— cofKtmiecf. 

doctrine  of,  applied  to  interpretation  of  statutes,  1.  659. 

accessory  alter  in  petit  larceny,  not  punishable,  L  680. 

nearness  of  intent  to  another's  criminal  act,  i.  688. . 

attempt  may  be  too  small,  i.  759. 

conspiracy  too  small  in  evil,  ii.  186,  195. 

act  must  be  how  direct  a  cause  of  the  death,  ii.  668. 
SOAP-BOILING.  (See  Offensivk  Trades.) 

SODOMY,  (SeeDsFEKCB  of  Pebsok  and  Pbofbstt  »  Homicidx.) 

what — indictable,  i.  508. 

ground  for  divorce,  i.  503. 

solicitation  to,  indictable,  i.  767. 

perfect  defence  against,  justifiable,  i.  867. 

killing  one  detected  in,  by  parent,  ii.  708. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  o/*,  ii.  1191'-1196. 

definition,  ii.  1191. 

who  may  oonmiit,  &c.,  ii  1193. 

penetration,  ii.  1194. 

solicitations  and  other  attempts,  ii.  1196. 

whether,  is  felony  or  misdemeanor,  i.  503;  ii.  1196. 
SOLDIERS.  (See  Mustering  Soldiers  r— Rbcruitino  ^lduuis  — 

Wandering  Mariners  and  Soldiebb.) 
"  SOLEMN  OATH,"  (See  Corporal  Oath.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  1018,  note. 
SOLICITATION, 

an  indictable  attempt,  i.  767,  768;  ii.  20. 

of  chastity,  when  indictable,  i.  501,  768. 

to  an  assault  which  is  committed,  ii.  55. 

to  a  battery,  whether  indictable,  ii.  62. 
SPECIFIC  OFFENCES,  (See  Crimes.) 

in  general,  how  constituted  by  law,  i.  599. 

how  created  and  named,  i.  773-785. 

iUustrations,  i.  777,  780-783. 
SPEECH.  (See  Liberty  of  Speech.) 

SPRING  GUNS,  (See  Defence,  &c.  —  Hoxicidb.) 

setting,  for  the  protection  of  property,  L  854,  855,  note,  856, 
SQUIRRELS, 

not  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
"  STACK," 

what  is,  ii.  986. 
STAGE  DRIVER,  (See  Embezzlement— Larcxkt.) 

whether,  is  a  servant,  in  embezzlement,  ii.  841,  349. 
STANDING  MUTE, 

common-law  forfeiture  for,  i.  968. 
STATE,  (See  GtOVernment  —  States  —  United  States.) 

commanding  wrongful  acts  abroad,  i.  158. 

right  to  appropriate  persons  to  its  exclusive  service,  i.  180. 

courts  of,  not  administer  United  States  laws,  ii.  1022. 
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STATE  COURTS,  (See  Court  —  Jurisdiction.) 

no  power  to  administer  United  States  laws,  ii.  1022. 

cannot  release  federal  prisoners,  i.  63,  note,  par.  3.  « 

STATE  PRISONER,  (See  Habeas  Corpus  —Political  Prisoner  ) 

meaning  of  the  term,  i.  64,  note,  par.  8. 
STATES,  (See  Goybenicent — Jurisdiction — Locality  of  Crime 

—  State  —  United  States.) 

boundaries  of  the,  i.  145  et  seq. 

local  jurisdiction  of,  not  absolute,  i.  151. 

jurisdiction  of,  over  citizens  abroad,  i.  152-154. 

source  of  authority  of,  i.  156. 

become,  by  secession,  subject  to  national  legislation,  i.  161-171. 

when  United  States  hare  full  governmental  powers  in,  i.  163^  171. 
STATUTES,  (See  Interpretation  or  Statutes.) 

how  far  treated  of,  in  this  work,  i.  34.  ^ 

offences  not  always  defined  by,  i.  35,  note. 

subject  to  exceptions  of  international  law,  i.  115  and  note,  124. 

for  punishing  our  citizens  abroad,  how  construed,  i.  121. 

disobedience  to,  indictable,  i.  287. 

effect  of,  where  their  existence  could  not  be  known,  i.  296. 

not  Tiolated  unless  the  intent  accompanied  the  act,  i.  345. 

felony  created  by,  how  punished,  i.  235,  935. 

creating  felony,  how  construed,  i.  622.  ^ 

accessories  in  felony,  created  by,  i.  664. 

interpretation  of,  strict  in  proportion  to  offence,  i.  606. 

attempt  to  commit  offence  by,  indictable  as  at  common  law,  i.  759. 

words  in  new,  take  the  meaning  of  the  old,  i.  982. 
STATUTES,  ENGLISH,  — <n<e<?,— 

51  Hen.  3,  stat  6,  —  i.  491,  note;  ii.  143,  note. 

Westm.  1,  c.  13,  — i.  625;  ii.  1109, 1133. 

Westm.  1,  c.  15,  —  i.  679. 

Westm.  1,  c.  26,  —ii.  397. 

Westm.  1,  c.  34,  —  i.  473,  476. 

Westm.  2,  o.  84,  —ii.  874,  1111,  1134. 

28  Edw.  1,  Stat.  3,  c.  20,  —ii.  164. 

38  Edw.  1,  Stat.  2,  —  ii.  124, 131,  note,  174. 

1  Edw.  2,  Stat.  2,  —  ii.  1070,  1076,  1077, 1079. 
9  Edw.  2,  c.  3,  —  ii.  46. 

2  Edw.  8,  c.  8,  —  ii.  492.  | 
5  Edw.  3,  c.  10,  —  ii.  384,  note. 

25  Edw.  3,  Stat.  5,  e.  2,  —  i.  535,  note,  659;  ii.  87, 1205, 1206, 1223.  ' 

27  Edw.  3,  Stat.  1,  c.  2,  —  i.  906,  note. 

34  Edw.  8,  c.  8,  —  ii.  384,  note. 

38  Edw.  3,  Stat.  1,  c.  12,— ii.  384,  note. 

2  Rich.  2,  stat  1,  c.  5,  —  i.  476. 

5  Rich.  2,  stat.  1,  c.  8,  —  ii.  492,  501. 

18  Rich.  2,  stat.  2,  o.  1,  —  ii.  624. 

15  Rich.  2,  c.  2,  —  ii.  493,  498. 
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STATUTES,  ENGLISH,— cft«<i,—c(m^ti«d. 
6  Hen.  4,  c.  6,  —  u.  1002. 

5  Hen.  4,  c.  0,  —  ii.  45,  48,  note. 
2  Hen.  5,  c.  7,  — i.  616,  note. 

8  Hen.  6,  c.  6,  —  ii.  1200. 

8  Hen.  6,  o.  1,  —  ii.  48,  note. 

8  Hen.  6,  c.  9,  —  u.  494,  495,  501,  GOft. 

11  Hen.  6,  c.  11,  —  ii.  45,  48,  note. 

8  Hen.  7,  c.  2,  i.  555. 

21  Hen.  8,  c.  7,  —  ii.  819,  856. 

28  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  —  ii.  625,  627,  726,  782. 

24  Hen.  8,  c.  5,  —  ii.  621. 

25  Hen.  8,  c.  6,— i.  608. 

82  Hen.  8,  c.  9,  —  i.  641,  note;  ii.  137,  188,  884,  note. 

83  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  — i.  571;  ii.  141,  143, 157, 160,  410. 
83  Hen.  8,  o.  12,  —  ii.  48  and  note. 

37  Hen.  8,  c.  6,  —  ii.  999,  1002. 
1  Edw.  6,  0.  1,  —  ii.  76,  note. 

1  Edw.  6,  c.  12,  —  ii.  100,  note,  102. 

2  &  3  Edw.  6,  c.  19,  —  ii.  76,  note. 

3  &  4  Edw.  6,  0.  5,  —  i.  534,  note. 

8  &  4  Edw^  i,  c.  21,  —  i.  524  and  note. 

6  &  6  Edw.  6,  c.  4,  —  ii.  47,  48,  note. 
6  &  6  Edw.  6,  0.  9,  —  ii.  103,  note. 

6  &  6  Edw.  6,  c.  14,  —  i.  519,  624  and  note,  6aik 

1  Maiy,  c.  1,  —  i.  634,  note. 

1  Mary,  c.  2,  —  ii.  76,  note. 

1  Mary,  sess.  2,  o.  6,  —  ii.  279. 

1  Mary,  stat.  2,  o.  12,  —  i.  634,  note. 

1  &  2  Phil.  &  M.  0.  3,  —  i.  476,  note. 

3  Phil.  &  M.  c.  3,  —  i.  524,  note. 

4  &  6  Phil.  &  M.  c.  4,  —  ii.  103,  note. 

1  Eliz.  0.  1,  — i.  616,  note;  ii.  76,  note, 
1  Eliz.  0.  6,  —  i.  476,  note. 
'  1  Eliz.  0.  16,  —  i.  534,  note. 
6  Eliz.  0.  6,  —  i.  624  and  note;  ii.  76,  note. 
6  Eliz.  0.  9,  —  ii.  1049. 
6  Eliz.  0.  10,  —  ii.  320,  note. 

5  Eliz.  c.  12,  —  i.  524. 

5  Elia.  c.  14,  —  U.  660-668,  608. 

8  Eliz.  c.  4,  —  ii.  895. 

13  £liz.  0.  25,  —  i.  524. 

18Eliz.  c.5,—i.  712. 

18  Eliz.  0.  7,— ii.  1112, 1183. 

31  Eliz.  c.  11,— ii.  496,  503. 

89  Eliz.  0.  16,  ~ii.  100,  note,  108,  note. 

IJac.  1,0.  11,— i.  502. 

IJac.  1,0. 12,— i.  693. 
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STATUTES,  ENGLISH,  —  cited, — coiKmiMtf. 
8  Jao.  1,  0.  21, — ii.  76,  note. 

21  Jao.  1,  0.  16,  ^  u.  496. 
21Jao.  1,  0.  26,  — ii.  5M. 

12  Car.  2,  c.  25,— i.  491,  note. 
15  Car.  2,  c.  8,— i.  524,  note. 

22  &  28  Car.  2,  c.  1,  —  ii.  1008. 
22  &  28  Car.  2,  c.  7,  — ii.  999. 

29  Car.  2,  c.  7,  — u.  957,  958,  note. 
8  Will.  &  M.  c.  9,  ^i.  699;  iL  866. 
1  Wm,  8,  0.  18,  — ii.  76,  note. 

8  &  9  Will.  8,  c.  26,  —  ii.  292. 

1  Anne,  stat.  2,  c.  9,— i.  668,  699;  IL  1040. 
6  Anne,  0.81,- i.  699. 

6  Anne,  c.  84, — i.  524,  note. 

7  Anne,  c.  12,  ^i.  128,  note. 

9  Anne,  c.  14, — ii.  48,  note. 

12  Anne,  stat.  1,  c.  7,— iL  99,  900,  note,  90ft. 
1  Geo.  1,  0.  5, — i.  584,  note. 
9  Geo.  1,  c.  22,— ii.  999,  1200. 
9  Geo.  2,0.  85,— i.  106. 
16Geo.  2,  0.81,  — 1.859. 


26  Geo.  2 

27  Geo.  2 

80  Geo.  2 

81  Geo.  2 
8  Geo.  8, 
12  Geo.  8 
12  Geo.  8 
18  Geo.  8 
18  Geo.  8 
89  Geo.  3 
62  Geo.  8 
62  Geo.  8 


c.  14,-11.400. 
c.  15,  — ii.  1200. 
0.24,-11.411,446,460. 
0.  29,  — 11.  148,  note, 
c.  11,  — 11.  148,  note, 
c.  48,  — 1.  845. 
c.  71,  —  1.  524. 
c.  62,  — ii.  148,  note. 
C.80,  — iL188. 
0.85,-11321,884,844. 
c.  64,-11.411. 
0.  148,  — 11.  840. 

6  Geo.  4,  0.  47,  —  1.  517. 
6Geo.  4,  0. 129,  — 11.  230. 

7  Geo.  4,  0.  64,  —  u.  471. 

7  &  8  Geo.  4,  e.  18,  —1.  855,  note. 

7&8Geo.  4,  0.  28,  — 1.  937. 

7  &  8  Geo.  4,  o.  29,  —  1.  679;  11.  99, 166,  822,  884,  887,  841,  note,  844, 

875,  412,  471,  481. 
7  &  8  Geo.  4,  o.  80,  —  L  298;  11.  997. 
7&8Geo.  4,  0.64,-11.  471. 

9  Geo.  4,  0.  81,-1.  112,  611,  note,  678,  note;  ii.  48,  note,  1129. 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  54,  Irish, —1.  937. 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  55,  —  1.  752. 
11  Geo.  4  &  1  Will.  4,  c.  66,  —  u.  562. 
l&2Will.  4,0.  67,— 11.  849. 
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STATUTES,  ENGLISH,  ^  cited,  —  continued. 

2  Wm.  4,  c.  84,  —  ii.  d07. 

7  wm.  4  &  1  Vict.  0.  90,  —  ii.  997,  note. 

7  WiU.  4  &  1  Vict.  0.  86,  ~L  741  and  note,  809. 

11  k  12  Vict.  c.  46,  —  i.  670. 

14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  —  i.  964. 

14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  —  i.  757,  809;  ii.  828,  note,  599. 

18  &  19  Vict.  c.  118,  —  ii.  964. 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  §  2,  — i.  670. 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  —  u.  99,  166,  323,  828,  note,  375,  note,  413,  477, 
1141. 

24  &  25  Vict  c.  99,  —  i.  964. 

24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  —  i.  612,  note,  1059,  note. 
STATUTORY  DISABILITY, 

effect  of  pardon  on,  i.  920. 
STATUTORY  PROHIBITION, 

doctrine  and  effect  of,  i.  237-239. 
STEAL,  (See  Larceny.) 

.  dead  human  body,  i.  506. 
STEAMBOAT,  (See  Homicide.) 

improper  navigation  of,  causing  death,  ii.  669. 
STOLEN  GOODS.  (See  Recsiyino  Stolen  Goods.) 

STRAY,  (See  Treasubb-Tbove  —  Waif  —  Wbeck.) 

concerning  larceny  of,  ii.  876  and  note. 
STREET-WALKER,  (See  Escape  —  Misdemeanor.) 

escape  of,  indictable,  i.  707. 
"  STRIKING  WORK," 

whether,  indictable,  ii.  232,  288. 
SUBJECT.  (See  Expatriation — Govbbnmbnt.) 

SUBORNATION  OF  PERJURY,  (See  Febjubt.) 

indictable,  i.  468. 

disqualifies  to  be  a  witness,  i.  974,  975. 

the  doctrine  of,  ii.  1056,  1197-1199. 
SUBSTANTIVE  CRIME,  (See  Accessobt  Aftbb.) 

meaning  of 'the  term,  i.  696. 

is  sometimes  only  an  attempt,  i.  728,  729,  734. 
SUICIDE.  (See  Self-Mubdeb.) 

SUIT,  (See  Jeopabdt  —  Pboseoutions  —  Thbbat  to  indict.) 

bringing  fictitious,  &c.,  a  contempt,  ii  253. 
SUNDAY.  (See  Lobd»8  Day.) 

SURPLUSAGE,  (See  Indictmeitt.) 

in  indictment,  may  be  rejected,  i.  810. 

of  intents,  not  Titiate,  i.  839,  340. 

of  wrongful  act,  what  constitutes,  i.  774,  775. 
SWANS, 

when,  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  773. 
SWEARING.  (See  Blasphemy  akd  Pbofakenbss  —  Pbofakb 

SWEABU70.) 
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SWINE, 

oonstmction  of  city  by-law  against,  going  at  large,  i.  832. 
SYMBOL,  (See  Cheats — False  P&xtencbs — Falsb  Tonur.) 

or  token,  neoeesary  in  a  cheat,  ii.  142  et  seq. 


TAVERN.  (See  Ihv.) 

TAX  COLLECTOR, 

ia  «« public  officer,"  ii.  849. 
TAXES, 

omiasion  to  pay,  forfeits  property,  i.  821. 
TEACHER   AND   PUPIL,  (See  Dombstio  Rblatiohs  —  School- 

master —  Schools.) 

view  of  the  criminal  law  relating  to,  i.  886. 
''TEN  SIMILAR  PIECES."  (See  Similak  Pieces.) 

TERRITORIAL  LIMITS,  (See  Arms  of  the  Sea  —  Batb — Countt 
—  Jurisdiction  —  Lakes  —  Locality  of  Crime  —  Biter  —  Sea- 
Shore  —  United  States,  &c.) 

statutes  not  have  effect  beyond,  i.  100, 110. 

of  United  States,  i.  102-108. 

of  the  States,  i.  145-154,  184. 
TERRITORIES,  (See  United  States.) 

congressional  jurisdiction  over  the,  i.  188. 
THEATRE,  (See  Disturbing  Meetings.) 

rights  of  audience  at,  i.  542,  note;  ii.  216,  808,  note. 
THEFT  BOTE, 

what  is,  i.  710. 
THIE^,  (See  Larceny.) 

stealing  goods  from,  is  larceny,  iL  781. 
THREAT  TO  INDICT,  (See  Prosecutions.) 

obtaining  money  by,  indictable,  ii.  407. 
THREATENING  LETTERS, 

the  offence  of  sending,  considered,  ii.  1200, 1201. 
THREATENING  NOTICE, 

request  to  post,  indictable,  i.  767.  * 

THREATS,  (See  Homicide.) 

of  present  death,  whether  excuse  for  crime,  L  847,  848. 

resulting  in  death,  how  indictable,  i.  562. 
"  THRESHING  MACHINE," 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  086. 
TIME, 

whether  act  and  intent  must  concur  in,  i.  207,  642y  692. 

men  do  as  they  will  with  their  own,  i.  515,  516. 
TIPPLING-HOUSE,  (See  Disorderly  House  ^Nuuangb  — In- 

toxicating Liquor.) 

the  offence  of  keepmg,  i.  318,  lllS-1117. 
TITLE,  (See  Pretended  Titles.) 

injuring  property  under  claim  of,  i.  298,  576* 
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TITLES  PRETENDED.  (See  Pbetkndbd  Titlxs.) 

TOKEN.  (See  False  Tokbn.) 

«  TOOL," 

legal  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  288. 
TOWN,  (See  Nuisance  —  Walled  Town.) 

indictable,  for  non-repair  of  public  ways,  i.  419. 
TOWN  MEETINGS,  (See  Disturbing  Mxbtinos.) 

distorbanoe  of,  indictable,  i.  542. 
TRADE,  (See  Noxious  Trades — Nuisance  —  Offensitx  Trades 

—  Tricks  of  Trade.) 

laws  concerning  exercise  of,  i.  608. 
TRANSPORTATION, 

not  used  as  a  punishment  in  this  country,  L  088. 
TRAVELLERS, 

not  obeying  law  of  road,  ii.  1277. 
TRAVELLING  ON  SUNDAY, 

as  Tiolating  Lord's  day,  ii.  96. 
TREA  SON,  (See  Felony  —  Overt  Act  —  Petit  Treason.) 

what  —  indictable,  i.  456. 

either  against  States,  or  United  States,  i.  177,  456. 

minute  acts,  &c.,  of  helping  to  levy  war,  indictable,  i.  226. 

concealing  another's  treason,  i.  226.  (See  Misprision.) 

not  punishable  when  act  compelled,  i.  347,  848. 

whether  marital  coercion  excuses  wife  in,  i.  858,  861. 

infant  may  commit,  i.  869. 

whether  corporation  can  commit,  i.  422,  428. 

a  species  of  attempt,  i.  487,  440. 

treasonable  purpose  need  not  succeed,  i.  487. 

but  must  be  act  in,  evil  in  nature,  i.  440. 

is  felony  also,  i.  612,  618. 

responsibility  for  acts  of  co-conspirators,  i.  689. 

principals  first  and  second  degrees  in,  not  distingmshed,  i.  655. 

Tiolating  king's  companion  as,  the  statute  construed,  i.  659. 

accessories  before  the  fact  in,  i.  681-684. 

accessories  after  the  fact  in,  i.  701-704. 

construction  of  United  States  Constitution  concerning,  i.  708. 
the  State  constitutions,  i.  704. 

misprision  of,  anciently  treason,  now  misdemeanor,  i.  717. 

whether,  admits  of  indictable  attempts,  i.  759,  772. 

forfeiture  and  other  like  consequences  of,  i.  966-977. 
Oeneral  discussion  of  the  offence  of,  ii.  1202-1255. 

introductory  yiews,  ii.  1202-1204. 
English  treasons  corresponding  to  ours,  ii.  1205-1218. 

distinction  between  high  and  petit,  i.  611 ;  ii.  1205. 

how  before  stat.  25  Edw.  8,  stat.  5,  c.  2,  ii.  1205. 

this  statute,  ii.  1206. 

concerning  subsequent  statutes,  ii.  1207. 

construction,  as  to  levying  war,  adhering,  &o.,  ii.  1208-1212. 
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TREASON,  ^  continued. 

not  qmte  satiBfactOTy,  ii.  1218. 
Treason  againflt  the  United  States,  ii.  1214-1286. 

constitutional  provision,  ii.  1214. 

acts  of  congress,  ii.  1215-1222. 

our  written  law  derived  from  statute  of  £dw.  ii.  1223. 

as  to  following  the  English  interpretations,  ii.  1228-1225. 

attempt  to  prevent  execution  of  a  legislative  act,  ii.  1226, 1227. 

what  is  a  levying  of  war,  ii.  1226-1281. 

whether  one  can  levy  war  alone,  ii.  1228,  1229. 

peculiarly  an  offence  of  the  intent,  ii.  1280. 

what  is  a  sufficient  overt  act,  ii.  1231-1284. 

bare  conspiracy  not,  ii.  1231. 

overt  act  of  levying  war,  ii.  1231. 

adhering  to  the  enemy,  ii.  1232-1284. 

the  allegiance  necessary,  ii.  1285. 

as  to  act  of  1862,  ii.  1286. 
Treason  against  the  several  States,  ii.  1254, 1255. 
TREASURE-TROVE,  (See  Stray  —  Waif  —  Wkxck.) 

concealment  of,  an  indictable  misdemeanor,  ii.  875. 

the  doctrine  of  larceny  of,  ii.  876. 
TREATY,  (See  Law  OF  Nations.) 

land  boundaries  established  by,  i.  107,  108. 

how,  affected  by  war  between  the  parties,  ii.  1252. 
•«  TREES," 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  086. 
TRESPASS,  (See  Civil  Tbrspass  —  Forciblb  Trbopam.) 

in  foreign  country,  may  be  sued  here,  i.  140. 

meaning  of  the  term,  in  the  criminal  law,  i.  625. 

ab  inUiOf  where  license  abused,  i.  208.    ' 

corporation  may  be  sued  in,  i.  422. 

not  alone  indictacle,  i.  538. 
TRICES  OF  TRADE,  (See  Falsi  Futsvobs.) 

as  false  pretences,  ii.  447-456. 
TURKEYS, 

are  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  774. 


UNDERTAKING,  (See  Forokrt.) 

for  payment  of  money,  &c.,  what,  ii.  568,  785. 
UNITED  STATES,  (See  Constitution  of  United  Statbs— Gov' 

ERNHBNT  —  TERRITORIAL  LiMITS  —  TERRITORIES  —  StATES.) 

boundaries  of,  i.  102-108. 

crimes  committed  beyond  limits  of,  i.  109-123. 

exemptions  from  criminal  laws  of,  within  limits  of,  i.  124-185. 

Jurisdiction  of,  within  State  limits,  i.  156-188. 
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UNITED  STATES,— conftnu€d. 

source  of  authority,  i.  156. 

jurisdiction  beyond  State  limits,  i.  168, 182-188. 

jurisdiction  over  places  ceded  to  the,  by  the  States,  i.  169,  208. 

when  has  complete  jurisdiction  over  States,  i.  161-171. 

jurisdiction  of,  in  other  cases  within  State  limits,  i.  172-181. 

same  act  offence  against  both,  and  a  State,  i.  178,  987. 

right  of,  to  appropriate  persons  to  exclusive  service,  i.  180. 

courts  of,  enforce  State  laws,  i.  181,  194;  ii.  1022. 

whether,  has  a  common  law,  i.  189-203. 

procedure  in  tribunals  of,  i.  194. 

courts  of,  may  administer  State  law,  i.  196, 196. 

treason  against,  how  limited,  i.  466. 
"  UNLAWFUL,'' 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  178. 
UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY,  (See  Riot — Bout.) 

what — indictable,  i.  684. 

of  twelve  or  more  persons,  i.  634. 
General  view  of  the  law  concerning^  ii.  1266-1260. 

definitions,  ii.  1266  and  note. 

how  compared  with  riot,  ii.  1267. 

as  to  the  specific  intent,  ii.  1268. 

assembly  for  defence  of  the  dwelling-house,  ii.  1269. 
UNWHOLESOME  FOOD,  (See  Food  —  Nuisance.) 

providing,  indictable,  i.  668. 

supplying,  to  prisoners  of  war,  i.  484. 

indictable  to  make  or  sell,  i.  491. 

privately  administering,  to  particular  individuals,  i.  491,  note. 
USURY, 

how  viewed  in  the  criminal  law,  ii.  1260-1263. 
UTTER  —  UTTERING,  (See   Attempt  —  Countbrfbitiko  — 

Counterfeit  Money  —  Forgery  —  Pass.) 

legal  meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  606,  607. 

when  wife  liable  for,  base  coin,  i.  869. 

drunkenness  as  excuse  for,  i.  412. 

a  species  of  attempt,  i.  437. 

as  false  pretence,  ii.  480. 

of  forged  instruments — the  offence,  ii.  604-608. 

of  counterfeit  coin  at  gaming-table,  i.  766. 
"  UTTERED  AND  PUT  OFF,"  (See  Put  Off.) 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  288. 


VAGABONDS,  (See  Gypsies  —  Wanderiko  Mariners,  &c.) 

how  punished,  i.  616. 
VAGRANCY,  (See  Gypsies  —  Wandering  Mariners,  &c.) 

whether,  indictable,  i.  616,  616. 
entertaining  vagrant,  not  indictable,  i.  706, 
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VALUABLE  SECURITT, 

meaning  of  the  words,  ii.  786. 
"  VALUABLE  THING," 

meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  480. 
VARIANCE,  (See  IvDiCTMSira'  — Jkopabdt.) 

what,  and  effect  of  —  prosecuted  again,  i.  1052. 
VENUE,  (See  Jeopardy —  Localitt  of  Ciumb.) 

waiyer  as  to,  i.  995. 
VERBAL  OBSCENITY.  (See  Obscbne  Words  —  Slakdbr.) 

VERBAL  SLANDER.  (See  Libbl  and  Slakdbr  —  Slakdbr.) 

VERDICT,  (See  Embracbrt  —  Jeopardy  —  New  Tblal.  ) 

defectire,  effect  on  further  proceedings,  i.  998,  999. 

guilty  of  part,  not  guilty  of  residue,  how  new  trial,  i.  1004. 

guilty  of  part,  silent  as  to  residue,  how,  i.  1006. 
VESSEL, 

(See  Desbrtiok — Forfbiturb  —  Sbambk.) 

crimes  committed  on  board,  i.  112,  117,  118. 

how,  when  not  in  our  waters,  i.  114-116. 

whether  foreign,  subject  to  our  laws,  i.  180. 

offence  of  destroying,  discussed,  i.  570,  note. 

forfeiture  of,  for  piracy  committed  by  master,  i.  826  and  note. 

belligerent,  forfeiture  of  neutral's  share  in,  i.  826. 
VESTED  RIGHTS,  (See  Forfbiturb  ^  Pardoh.) 

not  diyested  by  pardon,  i.  910,  911,  916. 

when  the  right  vests,  i.  911. 
VOTER,  (See  Bribery  —  Elbotxokb.) 

bribing  a,  ii.  86. 


WAGER.  (See  Bbttiko.) 

WAGES,  (See  Labor  —  Laborers.) 

of  laborers,  as  to  laws  regulating,  i.  458>455,  608. 

conspiracies  to  raise  or  lower,  ii.  280,  231  and  note,  282,  288. 
WAIF,  (See  Stray — Treasure-trove —  Wrbck.) 

what  is,  ii.  876  and  note.  ' 

the  doctrine  of  larceny  of,  ii.  876  and  note. 
WAIVER.  (See  Coksekt  —  Jeopardy — New  Trial — Verdict.) 

WALLED  TOWN,  (See  Burglary— Towk.)  • 

whether  breaking  into,  is  burglary,  ii.  105. 
WANDERING    MARINERS    AND    SOLDIERS,  (See  Gypsies — 

Vagabokds  —  Vaorakoy.) 

whether,  indictable,  i.  516. 
WARD.  (See  Domestic  Relatioks  —  Guardiak  akd  Ward.) 

WAREHOUSE-MEN, 

larceny  of  the  goods  by,  ii.  870. 
WARRANT,  (See  Officer.) 

officer  indictable  for  not  serving,  i.  240. 

day  of  execution  in,  though  not  in  judgment,  1.  951. 
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WARRANT, — continued. 

for  payment  of  money,  what,  ii.  560,  786. 

for  deliyeTy  of  goods,  what,  ii.  660,  786. 
WARRANTY, 

when,  implied  in  sale,  i.  11. 
WATER,  (See  Nuisamob.) 

indictable  to  make,  unwholesome,  i.  491. 
"WATERMAN," 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  851. 
WAY,  (See  Nayioable  Rivers  ->  Nayioablk  Waters — Nxtisakcb 

—  Parishes  —  Private  Way.) 

neglect  to  repair,  indictable,  i.  241,  419. 

obstmction  of,  indictable,  i.  631. 

people  need  not  be  actually  injured,  i.  244. 

all  must  have  right  to  use  the,  i.  254. 

belonging  to  a  town,  i.  245. 

oonviction  for  not  repairing  one  street,  where  more  proved,  i.  792. 
.  several  streets  out  of  repair,  indictment  for  one,  i.  1061. 

improper  use  of,  causing  death,  ii.  667. 

careless  use  of,  manslaughter,  ii.  690. 
Oenercd  discussion  of  obstruction  and  neglect  to  repair^  ii.  1264-1287. 

introductory  views,  ii*.  1264,  1265. 
The  kinds  of  ways,  ii.  1266-1271. 

must  be  public — meaning  of  word  highway,  ii.  1266. 

how  highways  established,  &c.,  ii.  1267. 

eul  de  sacj  whether  highway,  ii.  1268. 

footway,  horseway,  public  square,  bridge,  feny,  iL  1268* 

turnpike-roads,  railroads,  ii.  1270. 

who  liable  for  repair,  &c.,  of  these,  ii.  1270. 

rivers,  harbors,  &c.,  ii.  1271. 
The  act  of  obstruction,  ii.  1272-1279. 

general  doctrine,  ii.  1272. 

methods  of  obstruction  enumerated,  ii.  1278. 

by  teams  standing,  loading,  unloading,  &c.,  ii.  1274. 

collecting  crowd  —  darkening  street  —  house  liable  to  fall,  ii.  1275. 

how  as  to  the  nature  of  the  l3*avel  contemplated,  &c.,  ii.  1276. 

obstructions  outside  the  travelled  part,  ii.  1277. 

statute  authorizing  obstruction,  ii.  1278. 

the  intent  —  accidental  injury  to  the  way,  ii.  1279. 
The  condition  in  which  the  way  must  be  put  and  kept,  ii.  1280. 
The  person  or  corporation  responsible  for  non-repair,  ii.  1281-1288. 
Concluding  questions,  ii.  1284-1287. 

is  misdemeanor,  ii.  1284. 

the  punishment  —  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  &c.,  iL  1285, 1286 

second  jeopardy,  &c.,  ii.  1286. 

New  Hampshire  statute  about  guide-boards,  ii.  1287. 
WEALTH.  (See  Public  Wealth.) 

WEAPON.  (See  Dangerous  Weapon  —  Deadly  Weapon.) 
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WHIPPING,  (See  Domestio  Relations  —  Pabent.) 

as  ft  punishment,  i.  942,  943,  947. 
WIFE,  (See  Coverture  —  Husband  —  Married  Woken.) 

selling  and  baying  a,  indictable,  L  602. 

bnming  husband's  house  by,  not  arson,  ii.  18. 

may  commit  forcible  entry  on  husband's  lands,  iL  600* 

larceny  of  husband's  goods  by,  ii.  872-^74. 
WILD  ANIMALS, 

whether,  subjects  of  larceny,  i.  678;  ii.  771,  772* 
WILD  BOARS, 

when,  subjects  of  larceny,  ii.  778. 
WILFUL  —  WILFULLY, 

meaning  of  the  word,  i.  427,  428;  ii.  810. 
WITCHCRAFT, 

what,  and  whether  indictable,  i.  698. 

as  false  pretence,  ii.  429  a. 
WITNESS,  (See  Bribert — Contempt  or  Court  —  Evidencs  — 

Foreign  Judgment  —  Jeopardy  —  New  Trial  —  Opinions  op  Wit- 
nesses —  Perjury.) 

prerenting  attendance  of,  indictable,  i.  468,  606;  why,  i.  784. 

attempt  to  intimidate,  &o.,  i.  468. 

keeping  back,  not  make  accessory  after,  i.  606. 

incapacity  of,  removed  by  pardon,  i.  917. 

incapacity  of,  from  crime,  by  operation  of  law,  1.  072-070. 

must  be  judgment  on  conviction,  i.  076. 
how,  if  erroneous,  i.  076. 

trial  broken  off  by  sickness  of,  i.  1037. 

by  not  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  an  oath,  L  1087. 

when  punishable  for  disobedience,  ii.  268,  266. 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS,  (See  Nuisance.) 

when  a  nuisance,  i.  1160. 
WORDS,  (See  Interpretation  of  Statutes  ^  Libel  and  Slander 

—  Liberty  of  Speech  —  Slander.) 

of  judges,  how  to  be  understood,  i.  870,  881,  884,  note,  par.  4,  661. 

in  indictments,  i.  426. 

when,  provoking  quarrels,  i.  640. 

how,  as  constituting  the  fighting  in  affray,  ii.  8. 

how,  as  constituting  an  assault,  ii.  26,  84. 

how,  as  justifying  an  assault,  ii.  41. 

not  symbols  or  tokens,  in  the  law  of  cheat,  ii.  146. 

when,  an  indictable  obstruction  of  justice,  ii.  266,  266. 

when,  amount  to  a  libel,  ii.  814. 

whether,  justify  a  blow  to  reduce  killing  to  manslaughter,  ii.  704. 

not  an  overt  act  in  treason,  ii.  1238. 
WORK,  (See  Labor  —  Laborers  —  Waoes.) 

concerning  compeUing  men  to,  i.  468-466. 
WORE  ON  GOODS,  (See  Embezzlement  —  Larceny.) 

larceny  by  one  who  has  done,  ii.  867,  868. 
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WORKMEN.  (See  Laborers.) 

WORSHIP.  (See  Disturbiko  Mbbtikos  —  Lord's  Day.) 

WOUNDING, 

oonstruction  of  statute  against,  i.  840. 

WRECK,  (See  Stray  —  Treasurb-Trovk  —  Waif.) 

what  is  —  larceny  of,  ii.  876  and  note. 
WRIT  OF  ERROR,  (See  Jeopardy.) 

whether,  grantable  to  the  prosecutor,  i.  1024. 

effect  of,  i.  1024,  1026. 
WRITING,  (See  Forgery  —  Misrbadino  a  WRiToro.) 

meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  448,  note,  525,  569. 
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